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PREFACE. 


The  topic  of  the  Common  Law  upon  which  Judge  Story  has 
imposed  the  title,  The  Conflict  of  LawSy  consists  of  four  parts, 
different  in  origin,  though  closely  related  to  one  another  in  their 
practical  application.  T^e  Conflict  of  Laws  is  first  concerned 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  States,  —  the  extent  of  their  legislative 
and  judicial  power,  and  of  the  obligation  and  right  of  individuals 
to  obey  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  legislation  of  one  or 
another  State.  These  are  questions  of  international  law,  which 
should  properly  be  decided  in  every  country  in  the  same  way. 
The  topic  is  next  concerned  with  the  creation  of  legal  rights  and 
obligations,  as  a  result  of  the  sovereign  action  of  some  State; 
often  an  international  matter,  though  the  questions  involved  are 
rather  questions  of  foreign  fact  than  of  law.  The  next  concern 
of  this  branch  of  the  law  is  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
within  one  State  of  rights  and  obligations  which  have  been 
created  in  another  State;  a  question  not  in  any  sense  inter- 
national, but  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  municipal 
law  of  the  State  concerned.  Finally,  there  remains  to  determine 
the  legal  process  by  which,  if  at  all,  the  foreign  right  shall  be 
enforced  ;  also  obviously  a  municipal  question. 

But  though  the  doctrines  which  make  up  the  topic,  2%e.  Con- 
flict of  LawSy  are  of  various  origin,  they  all  form  part  of  tlie 
Common  Law  of  England,  and  have  been  adopted  as  such  in  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  ;  they  are  law  with  us,  not  because 
they  arose  in  international  comity  and  usage  or  in  municipal  prac- 
tice, but  because  they  are  acted  upon  in  our  courts.  The  name, 
Private  International  LaWy  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  topic, 
is  therefore  inadequate  and  misleading. 

Tlus  collection  of  cases  is  the  result  of  a  seven  years'  experience 
in  teaching  the  Conflict  of  Laws.     The  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
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ject  may  be  open  to  logical  objections ;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
sufficient  practical  reason  for  the  order  adopted.  Most  of  the 
cases  here  printed  were  decided  in  the  English  and  American 
courts;  but  valuable  cases  in  the  British  Colonial  courts  have 
also  been  printed.  In  these  Colonies,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  principles  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws  are  of  especial  importance, 
since  in  them  business  transactions  are  seldom  confined  within 
State  or  Colonial  lines. 

Several  foreign  cases  will  be  found  in  the  collection.  So  far 
as  tlie  rules  of  law  illustrated  by  them  have  their  origin  in  inter- 
national law,  these  cases  may  well  be  regarded  as  having  persua- 
sive authority  in  our  own  courts ;  cases  involving,  for  instance, 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
marriage,  and  the  existence  generally  of  foreign-acquired 
rights.  On  such  questions  the  views  of  foreign  courts  should 
be  carefully  considered.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  one 
familiar  with  the  priuciples  of  the  Common  Law  that  greater 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  foreign  courts,  delivered 
in  the  course  of  actual  litigation,  than  to  the  academical  specula- 
tions of  even  the  ablest  authors,  when  not  based  on  the  authority 
of  decided  cases.  On  such  questions  as  the  effect,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  law,  of  the  existence  of  a  foreign-acquired  right, 
where  the  problem,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  one  of  purely 
municipal  law,  the  views  of  foreign  courts,  administering  a  differ- 
ent system  of  law,  are  of  absolutely  no  weight  as  authority. 
Where  decisions  of  this  nature  have  been  included,  the  purpose 
has  been  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  the  modern  civil  law  and  in  our  own  law. 
The  need  of  studying  this  difference  has  been  shown  by  recent 
cases,  notably  the  case  of  Hilton  v.  Guyot 

Most  of  these  cases  are  here  printed  as  they  were  given  in 
Clunet's  "  Journal  du  Droit  International  PrivS^^^  not  being  re- 
ported in  any  official  series  accessible  to  me.  For  the  translation 
of  the  cases  I  must  take  the  responsibility.  In  the  French  deci- 
sions and  others  reported  in  the  French  form  (for  instance,  the 
Belgian  and  Egyptian)  I  have  done  more  than  translate.  The 
report  as  published  does  not  ordinarily  contain  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  but  merely  the  judgment,  which,  however;,  includes  a  full 
but  formal  recital  of  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  the  judgment 
is  based.  I  have  so  changed  the  form  of  statement  (without  the 
slightest  change  otherwise)  as  to  throw  the  judgment  into  the 
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PREFACE.  VU 

fonn  of  an  opinion.  Tins  has  been  done  by  omitting  the  formal 
commencement  of  each  recital.  I  could  not  defend  such  a  prac- 
tice if  the  primary  object  of  this  collection  were  not  in  my  opinion 
thereby  furthered. 

The  cases  cited  in  the  notes  by  no  means  exhaust  the  authori- 
ties. The  purpose  has  been  to  include  in  the  notes  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well-considered  cases  to  show  the  actual  state  of 
authority  on  each  question. 

I  have  not  always  indicated  the  omission  of  the  reporter's  state- 
ment of  facts,  where  sufficient  facts  appeared  in  the  opinion,  or  of 
the  arguments  of  counsel.  All  other  deviations  from  the  original 
report  have  been  indicated. 

J.  H.  B. 
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CASES  ON  THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS. 


PART  L 
JURISDICTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
LAW. 


SECTION  I. 

THB  EXTENT  OF  LEGISLATIYE   POWER. 


REGINA  V.  KEYN. 
Crown  Case  Reserved.     1876. 

[Reported  2  Ex.  D.  63 ;  13  Cox  C,  C.  403  J 

CoCKBURN,  C.  J.  The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of  the  offence 
of  manslaughter  on  the  high  seas,  on  a  trial  had  at  the  Central  Crim- 
inal Court,  under  the  statute  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  36,  s.  22,  which 
empowers  the  judges  sitting  there  to  hear  and  determine  offences 
^^  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  of  England."  The  facts  were  admittedly  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conviction,  if  there  was  jurisdiction  to  try  the  defendant 
as  amenable  to  English  law.  Being  in  command  of  a  steamship,  the 
•*  Pranconia,"  and  having  occasion  to  pass  the  "  Strathclyde,"  a  Brit- 
ish ship,  the  defendant  brought  his  ship  unnecessarily  close  to  the 
latter,  and  then,  by  negligence  in  steering,  ran  into  the  "  Strathclyde" 
and  broke  a  hole  in  her,  in  consequence  of  which  she  filled  with 
water  and  sank,  when  the  deceased,  whose  death  the  accused  is  charged 
with  having  occasioned,  being  on  board  the  ^'  Strathclyde,"  was 
drowned. 

That  the  negligence  of  which  the  accused  was  thus  guilty,  having 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  deceased,  amounts  according  to  English 
law  to  manslaughter  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  accused  is  amenable  to  our  law,  and  whether  there  was  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  him? 

The  legality  of  the  conviction  is  contested,  on  the  ground  that  thet 
accused  is  a  foreigner;  that  the  '*  Franconia,"  the  ship  he  commanded,/ 
was  a  foreign  vessel,  sailing  from  a  foreign  port,  bound  on  a  foreign! 
voyage;  that  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

1  See  Reg.  v,  Lopez,  7  Cox  C.  C.  431 ;  Reg.  v.  Armstrong,  13  Cox  C.  C.  184.  —  Ed. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  contended  that  the  accused,  though  he 
maj'  be  amenable  to  the  law  of  his  own  country,  is  not  capable  of  being 
tried  and  punished  by  the  law  of  England. 

The  facts  on  which  this  defence  is  based  are  not  capable  of  being 
disputed ;  but  a  twofold  answer  is  given  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion:—  Ist    That,  although  the  occurrence  on  which  the  charge  is 
founded  took  place  on  the  high  seas  in  this  sense,  that  the  place  in 
which  it  happened  was  not  within  the  body  of  a  county,  it_gccurred 
within  Jbree  miles  of  the  English  coast;  that,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
the  sea,  for  a  space  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  is  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  country  to  which  the  coast  belongs ;  that,  consequentl}', 
the  *•*'  Franconia,"   at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  was  in 
English  waters,  and  those  on  board  were  therefore  subject  to  English 
I  law.     2ndly.  That,  although  the  negligence  of  which  the  accused  was 
'  guilty  occurred  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  the  death  occasioned  by  such 
negligence  took  place  on  board  a  British  vessel ;  and  that,  as  a  British 
vessel  is  in  point  of  law  to  be  considered  British  territory,  the  offence 
j  having  been  consummated  by  the  death  of  the  deceased  in  a  British 
1  ship,  must  be  considered  as  having  been  committed  on  British  territory. 
I  reserve  for  future  consideration  the  arguments  thus  advanced  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider 
the  general  question,  —  how  far,  independently  of  them,  the  accused, 
having  been  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  a  foreign  subject, 
in  a  foreign  ship,  on  a  foreign  voj^age,  on  the  high  seas,  is  amenable 
to  the  law  of  England. 

Now,  no  proposition  of  law  can  be  more  incontestable  or  more  uni- 
versally admitted  than  that,  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  a 
foreigner,  though  criminally  responsible  to  the  law  of  a  nation  not  his 
own  for  acts  done  by  him  while  within  the  limits  of  its-  territory,  cannot 
be  made  responsible  to  its  law  for  acts  done  bej'ond  such  limits :  — 

"  Leges  cujusque  imperii,"  8a3's  Huber  de  Conflictu  Legum,  citing 
Dig.  de  jurisdictione,  1.  ult.,  ^'  vim  habent  intra  terminos  ejusdem  rei- 
publicfiB,  omnesque  ei  subjectos  obligant,  nee  ultra."  "  Extra  territO' 
rium  jus  dicenti  impune  non  paretur  "  is  an  old  and  well-established 
maxim.     ^^  JliQ^overeignty,"  says  Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  s.  539), 

1^*  cm  extend^  its  process  bej'ond  its  own  territorial  limits^  to  subject 
either  persons  or  property T?rTts"'JucTrcial  decisions^  Every  exertion  of 
ai3tliofTry~ of  tiiis"~sort  "beyond* "Eh is"li rait Ts  a'~mere  nullity,  and  incap- 
able of  binding  such  persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals."  "  The 
power  of  this  countr}',"  says  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  case  of  The  Zoll- 
verein,  1  Sw.  Adm.  96,  ^Ms  to  legislate  for  its  subjects  all  the  world 
over,  and  as  to  foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  no  further." 

This  rule  must,  however,  be  taken  subject  to  this  qualification,  namely, 

I  that  if  the  legislature  of  a  particular  country  should  think  fit  by  express 
enactment  to  render  foreigners  subject  to  its  law  with  reference  to 
offences  committed  be3'ond  the  limits  of  its  territory,  it  would  be  incum- 
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bent  on  the  courts  of  anch  country  to  give  effect  to  such  enactment, 
leaving  it  to  the  state  to  settle  the  question  of  international  law  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations.  The  question  of  express  legislation 
will  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  For  the  present  I  am  dealing  with  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  general  law  alone. 

To  the  general  rule  to  which  I  have  referred  there  is  one  excep- 
tion,—  that  of  a  foreigner  on  board  the  ship  of  another  nation.  But 
the  exception  is  apparent  rather  than  real;  for  by  the  received  law  of 
every  nation  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  carries  its  nationality  and  the  law 
of  its  own  nation  with  it,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  likened  to  a 
floating  portion  of  the  national  territory.  All  on  board,  therefore, 
whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  ship  belongs,  as  though  they  were  actually  on  its  ter- 
ritory on  land,  and  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  that  law  for  any  offence 
committed  against  it. 

But  they  are  liable  to  that  law  alone.  On  board  a  foreign  ship  on 
the  high  seas,  the  foreigner  is  liable  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  ship  only. 
It  is  only  when  a  foreign  ship  comes  into  the  ports  or  waters  of  another 
state  that  the  ship  and  those  on  board  become  subject  to  the  local  law. 
These  are  the  established  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  They  have  been 
adopted  into  our  own  municipal  law^  and  must  be  taken  to  form  part 
of  it. 
I  According  to  the  general  law,  therefore,  a  foreigner  who  is  not  resid- 
ing permanently  or  temporarily  in  British  territorj',  or  on  board  a 
British  ship,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
this  country.  {Unless,  therefore,  the  accused,  Reyn,  at  the  time  the 
offence  of  which  he  has  been  convicted  was  committed,  was  on  British 
territory  or  on  bojrd  a  British  ship,  he  could  not  be  properly  brought 
to  trial  under  English  law,  in  the  absence  of  express  legislation.^ 

These  decisions  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  accused  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  unless  the  contention,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  either  that 
the  place  at  which  the  occurrence,  out  of  which  the  present  inquiry  has 
arisen,  was,  though  on  the  high  seas,  3'et  within  British  waters,  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  within  three  miles  of  the  English  shore ;  or 
that,  the  death  of  the  deceased  having  occurred  in  a  British  ship,  the 
offence  must  be  taken  to  have  been  there  committed^  so  as  in  either 
case  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Admiralty,  or  the  courts  substituted  for 
it,  shall  prevail.  These  questions  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  care- 
fully to  consider. 

On  entering  on  the  first,  it  is  material  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  matter  in  controversy  is.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral, 
however  largely  asserted  in  theory  in  ancient  times,  being  abandoned 
as  untenable,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to 
have  recourse  to  a  doctrine  of  comparatively  modem  growth,  namely, 
that  a  belt  of  sea,  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  though 

'  The  learned  Chief  Justice  then  examined  the  anthorities,  which  in  his  opinion 
denied  jnriBdiction  to  the  Admiral  in  a  case  of  the  present  sort.  —  £d. 
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80  far  a  portion  of  the  high  seas  as  to  be  still  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  admiral,  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm,  so  as  to  make  a 
foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  within  such  belt,  though  on  a  voyage  to  a 
foreign  port,  subject  to  our  law,  which  it  is  clear  he  would  not  be  on  the 
high  sea  beyond  such  limit.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  old  assertion 
of  jurisdiction  and  that  of  to-day  essentially  distinct,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  because  all  proof  of  the  actual  exercise  of  any 
jurisdiction  by  the  admiral  over  foreigners  in  the  narrow  seas  totally 
fails,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  to  the  three-mile  zone  the  char- 
acter of  territory  in  order  to  make  good  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over 
tne  foreigner  therein. 

Now,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  posi- 
tion that  the  sea  within  a  belt  or  zone  of  three  miles  from  the  shore, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  open  sea,  forms  part  of  the  realm 
or  territory  of  the  Crown  is  a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  ancient  law  of 
England,  and  which  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  an  English 
criminal  court  of  justice.* 

From  the  review  of  these  authorities  we  arrive  at  the  following  re- 
sults. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  of  Bynkershoek, 
that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  cannon-range  should 
be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  state  owning  the  coast,  has,  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  publicists  who  have 
followed  him  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  it  is  equall}*  clear  that, 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  rule,  in  respect  of  the  particular  of 
distance,  as  also  in  the  still  more  essential  particular  of  the  character 
and  degree  of  sovereignty  and  dominion  to  be  exercised,  great  difference 
of  opinion  and  uncertainty  have  prevailed,  and  still  continue  to  exist. 

As  regards  distance,  while  the  majority  of  authors  have  adhered  to 
the  three-mile  zone,  others,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  Mr.  Halleck,  applying 
with  greater  consistency  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests, 
insist  on  extending  the  distance  to  the  modern  range  of  cannon,  —  in 
other  words  doubling  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  of  little 
practical  importance  in  the  present  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  place  at 
which  the  offence  occurred  was  within  the  lesser  distance ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  immaterial  as  showing  how  unsettled  this  doctrine  still 
is.  The  question  of  sovereignty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all-important 
And  here  we  have  every  shade  of  opinion. 

One  set  of  writers,  as,  for  instance,  M .  Hautefeuille,  ascribe  to  the 
state  territorial  property  and  sovereignty  over  the  three  miles  of  sea, 
to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  excluding  the  ships  of  all  other  nations, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  passage,  —  a  doctrine  flowing  immediately  from 
the  principle  of  territorial  property,  but  which  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
admitted.  Another  set  concede  territorial  property  and  sovereignty, 
but  make  it  subject  to  the  right  of  other  nations  to  use  these  watera  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation.     Others  again,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  M. 

^  The  learned  Chief  Justice  then  examined  the  opinions  of  writers  upon  Interna- 
tional Law  as  to  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  littoral  seas.  —  £d. 
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Calvo,  deny  any  right  of  territorial  property,  but  concede  "  jurisdio- 
tiou ; "  by  which  I  understand  them  to  mean  the  power  of  applying  the 
law,  applicable  to  persons  on  the  land,  to  all  who  are  within  the  territo- 
rial water,  and  the  power  of  legislating  in  respect  of  it,  so  as  to  bind 
every  one  who  comes  within  the  jurisdiction,  whether  subjects  or 
foreigners.  Some,  like  M.  Ortolan,  would  confine  this  jurisdiction  to 
purposes  of  *'  safety  and  police,"  —  by  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
understand  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  territory,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  navigation,  and  the  use  of  harbors  and  roadsteads, 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  among  the  shipping  therein,  rather  than 
the  general  application  of  the  criminal  law. 

Other  authors  —  for  instance,  Mr.  Manning  —  would  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  to  certain  specified  purposes  in  which  the  local  state  has 
an  immediate  mterest,  namely,  the  protection  of  its  revenue  and  fish- 
eries, the  exacting  of  harbor  and  light  dues,  and  the  protection  of  its 
coasts  in  time  of  war. 

Some  of  these  authors  —  for  instance.  Professor  Bluntscbli  —  make 
a  most  important  distinction  between  a  commorant  and  a  passing  ship. 
According  to  this  author,  while  the  commorant  ship  is  subject  to  the 
general  law  of  the  local  state,  the  passing  ship  is  liable  to  the  local 
jurisdiction  only  in  matters  of  '*  military  and  police  regulations,  made 
for  the  safety  of  the  territory  and  population  of  the  coast."  None  of 
these  writers,  it  should  be  noted,  discuss  the  question,  or  go  the  length 
of  asserting  that  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  using  the  waters  in 
question  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  solely,  on  its  way  to  another 
country,  is  liable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  adjoining  countrj*  for  an 
ofience  committed  on  board. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  mainly  on  the  statements  and 
authorit}*  of  these  writers,  and  to  opinions  founded  upon  them,  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  hold  that  foreigners  on  the  so-called  territorial  sea 
are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  this  country,  the  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion which  I  have  been  pointing  out  becomes  very  material.  Looking 
to  this,  we  may  properly  ask  those  who  contend  for  the  application  of 
the  existing  law  to  the  littoral  sea  independently  of  legislation,  to  tell 
us  the  extent  to  which  we  are  to  go  in  applying  it.  Are  we  to  limit 
it  to  three  miles,  or  to  extend  it  to  six  ?  Are  we  to  treat  the  whole  body 
of  the  criminal  law  as  applicable  to  it,  or  only  so  much  as  relates  to 
"  police  and  safety  "  ?  Or  are  we  to  limit  it,  as  one  of  these  autliors 
proposes,  to  the  protection  of  fisheries  and  customs,  the  exacting  of 
harbor  and  light  dues,  and  the  protection  of  our  coasts  in  time  of 
war?  Which  of  these  writers  are  we  to  follow?  What  is  there  in 
these  conflicting  views  to  guide  us,  in  the  total  absence  of  precedent  or 
legal  sanction,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  may  subject  foreigners  to 
our  law?  What  is  there  in  them  which  authorizes  us  to  assume  not 
only  that  Parliament  can  of  right  deal  with  the  three-mile  zone  as 
forming  part  of  our  territory,  but  also  that,  by  the  mere  assent  of  other 
nations,  the  sea  to  this  extent  has  become  so  completely  a  part  of  our 
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territory  as  to  be  subject,  without  legislation,  to  the  whole  body  of  out 
existing  law,  civil  and  criminal? 

But  it  is  said  that,  although  the  writers  on  international  law  are 
disagreed  on  so  many  essential  points,  they  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
power  of  a  littoral  state  to  deal  with  the  three-mile  zone  as  subject  to 
its  dominion,  and  that  consequently  we  may  treat  it  as  subject  to  our 
law.  But  this  reasoning  strikes  me  as  unsatisfactory ;  for  what  does 
this  unanimity  in  the  general  avail  us  when  we  come  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  in  the  particular  instance,  if  we  are  left  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  law  can  be  legitimately  enforced  ? 
This  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  littoral  sea  is,  at  all  events  for 
some  purposes,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  local  state,  may  go  far  to 
show  that,  by  the  concurrence  of  other  nations,  such  a  state  may  deal 
with  these  waters  as  subject  to  its  legislation.  But  it  wholly  fails  to 
show  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
local  state  will  extend  over  the  waters  in  question,  —  which  is  the  point 
which  we  have  to  determine. 

Not  altogether  uninfluenced,  perhaps,  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  the  argument  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion presents  itself —  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  consistency  —  in 
more  than  one  shape.  At  one  time  it  is  asserted  that,  for  the  space  of 
three  miles,  not  only  the  sea  itself,  but  the  bed  on  which  it  rests,  forms 
part  of  the  territory  or  realm  of  the  country  owning  the  coast,  as  though 
it  were  so  much  land ;  so  that  the  right  of  passage  and  anchorage 
might  be  of  right  denied  to  the  ships  of  other  nations.  At  another  time 
it  is  said  that,  while  the  right  is  of  a  territorial  character,  it  is  subject 
to  a  right  of  passage  bj'  the  ships  of  other  nations.  Sometimes  the 
sovereignty  is  asserted,  not  as  based  on  territorial  nght,  but  simply  as 
attaching  to  the  sea,  over  which  it  is  contended  that  the  nation  owning 
the  coast  may  extend  its  law  to  the  foreigner  navigating  within  it. 

To  those  who  assert  that,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  the  coast, 
the  sea  forms  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  the  question  may  well  be 
put,  when  did  it  become  so?  Was  it  so  from  the  beginning?  Itcer* 
tainly  was  not  deemed  to  be  so  as  to  a  three-mile  zone,  any  more  than 
as  to  tiie  rest  of  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  the  statutes  of  Richard  II. 
were  passed.  For  in  those  statutes  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between 
the  realm  and  the  sea,  as  also  between  the  bodies  of  counties  and  the 
sea ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  being  (subject  to  the  exception 
already  stated  as  to  murder  and  mayhem)  confined  strictly  to  the  latter, 
and  its  exercise  ''within  the  realm"  prohibited  in  terms.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  first  of  these  statutes  is  especially  remarkable :  — 

''The  admirals  and  their  deputies  shall  not  meddle  f^om  henceforth 
with  anything  done  within  the  realm  of  England^  but  only  toith  things 
done  upon  the  sea" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  distinction  here  taken  between 
the  realm  of  England  and  the  sea ;  or,  when  the  two  statutes  are  taken 
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together,  not  to  see  that  the  term  *'  realm,"  used  in  the  first  statute^ 
and  ^^  bodies  of  counties,"  the  term  used  in  the  second  statute,  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing.  In  these  statutes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral  is  restricted  to  the  liigh  seas,  and,  in  respect  of  murder  and 
mayhem,  to  the  great  rivers  below  the  bridges,  while  whatever  is  within 
tlie  realm,  in  other  words,  within  the  body  of  a  county,  is  left  within 
the  domain  of  the  common  law.  But  there  is  no  distinction  taken  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  high  sea  and  another.  The  three-mile  zone  is 
no  more  dealt  with  as  within  the  realm  than  the  seas  at  large.  The 
notion  of  a  three-mile  zone  was  in  those  days  in  the  womb  of  time. 
When  its  origin  is  traced,  it  is  found  to  be  of  comparatively  modem 
growth.  The  first  mention  of  it  by  any  writer,  or  in  any  court  of  this 
country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made  by  Lord  Stowell,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  question  of  neutral  rights,  in  the  first  3'ear  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  the  case  of  The  Twee  Gebroeders,  3  C.  Rob.  162.  To  this 
hour  it  has  not,  even  in  theory,  yet  settled  into  certainty.  For  centuries 
before  it  was  thought  of,  the  great  landmarks  of  our  judicial  system 
had  been  set  fast  —  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  over  the  land 
and  the  inland  waters  contained  within  it,  forming  together  the  realm 
of  England,  that  of  the  admiral  over  English  vessels  on  the  seas,  the 
common  property  or  highway  of  mankind. 

But  I  am  met  by  authority,  and,  beyond  question,  ancient  authorit}^ 
may  be  found  in  abundance  for  the  assertion  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  is 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  part  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  Coke,  commenting  on  §  439  of  Littleton,  says,  in  explaining 
the  words  "  out  of  the  realm  "  :  — 

^^  If  a  man  be  upon  the  sea  of  England,  he  is  within  the  kingdom  or 
realme  of  England,  and  within  the  ligeance  of  the  King  of  England,  as 
of  his  crowne  of  England.  And  yet  alium  mare  is  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  common  law,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
admirall." 

So  Lord  Hale,  no  doubt,  in  his  work  De  Jure  Maris,  speaks  of  the 
narrow  seas,  and  the  soil  thereof,  as  *'part  of  the  King's  waste, 
demesnes,  and  dominions,  whether  in  the  body  of  a  county  or  not.*' 
But  this  was  said,  not  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  three-mile 
zone,  which  had  not  then  been  thought  of,  but  (following  Selden)  to  the 
wild  notion  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  narrow  seas.  This 
pretension  failing,  the  rest  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  seems  to  me,  falls  with 
it  Moreover,  Hale  stops  short  of  saying  that  the  bed  of  the  sea 
forms  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  a  portion  of  its  territory.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  vague  terms  of  "  waste,"  "  demesnes,**  or 
'^dominions."  He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  parts  of  the  sea 
which  are  within  the  body  of  a  county  and  those  which  are  not. 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  later  work  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Lord 
Hale,  speaking  in  the  chapter  on  Treasons  (vol.  i.  p.  154),  of  what  is  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  King  ^'  within  the  realm,"  according  to  the 
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required  averment  in  an  indictment  for  that  offenoei  instances  the 
hostile  invasion  of  the  King's  ships  ('^  which/'  he  observes,  ^^  are  so 
many  royal  castles '') ;  and  this,  he  says,  ^'  is  a  levying  of  war  within 
the  realm ; "  the  reason  he  assigns  being  that  ^  the  narrow  seas  are  of 
the  ligeance  of  the  Crown  of  England,"  for  which  he  cites  the  author- 
ity of  Selden.  Here,  again,  we  have  Lord  Hale  blindly  following 
*•*•  Master  Selden,"  in  asserting  that  the  narrow  seas  owe  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  England.  A  hostile  attack  by  a  subject  on  a  ship  of  war 
on  the  narrow  seas  would,  I  need  scarcel}'  say,  be  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  sovereign,  but  it  could  not  now  be  said  to  be  high  treason  as 
having  been  done  within  the  realm. 

Blackstone  (Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  110)  says  that  *Hhe  main  or  high 
seas  "  (which  he  afterwards  describes  as  beginning  at  low-water  mark) 
«^  are  part  of  the  realm  of  England," —  here  Mr.  Stephen,  feeling  that 
his  author  was  going  too  far,  interposes  the  words  ^^  in  one  sense,"  — 
*^  for  thereon,"  adds  Blackstone,  '^  our  courts  of  Admiralty  have  juris- 
diction ;  but  they  are  not  subject  to  the  common  law."  This  is,  in- 
deed, singular  reasoning.  Instead  of  saving  that,  because  these  seas 
are  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  juris- 
diction over  them,  the  writer  reverses  the  position,  and  says,  that 
because  the  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  these  seas  are  part  of  the  realm, 
—  which  certainly  does  not  follow.  If  it  did,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  extended,  as  regards  British  ships,  wherever  the  sea  rolls, 
the  entire  ocean  might  be  said  to  be  within  the  realm. 

But  to  what,  after  all,  do  these  ancient  authorities  amount?  Of  what 
avail  are  they  towards  establishing  that  the  soil  in  the  three-mile  zone 
is  pait  of  the  territorial  domain  of  the  Crown  ?  These  assertions  of 
sovereignty  were  manifestly  based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas 
are  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  But  that  doctrine  is  now  exploded. 
Who  at  this  day  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  thus 
asserted  in  those  times  now  exists?  What  English  lawyer  is  there 
who  would  not  shrink  from  maintaining  —  what  foreign  jurist  who 
would  not  deny  —  what  foreign  government  which  would  not  repel 
such  a  pretension?  I  listened  carefully  to  see  whether  any  such  asser- 
tion would  be  made;  but  none  was  made.  No  one  has  gone  the 
length  of  suggesting,  much  less  of  openly  asserting,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion still  exists.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  when  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  from  which  the  property  in  the  soil  of  the  sea  was  in- 
ferred is  gone,  the  territorial  property  which  was  suggested  to  be  con- 
sequent upon  it  must  necessarily  go  with  it. 

But  we  are  met  here  by  a  subtle  and  ingenious  argument.  It  is  said 
that  although  the  doctrine  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral 
over  foreigners  on  the  four  seas  has  died  out,  and  can  no  longer  be 
upheld,  yet,  as  now,  by  the  consent  of  other  nations,  sovereignty  over 
this  territorial  sea  is  conceded  to  us,  the  jurisdiction  formerly  asserted 
may  be  revived  and  made  to  attach  to  the  newly-acquired  domain.  I 
am  unable  to  adopt  this  reasoning.    JEx  concessiSf  the  jurisdiction  over 
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foreigners  in  foreign  ships  never  really  existed,  at  all  events,  it  has 
long  been  dead  and  buried,  even  the  ghost  of  it  has  been  laid.  Bat  it 
is  evoked  from  its  grave  and  brought  to  life  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing it  to  a  part  of  the  sea  which  was  included  in  the  whole,  as  to  which 
it  is  now  practically  admitted  that  it  never  existed.  From  the  time  the 
jurisdiction  was  asserted  to  the  time  when  the  pretension  to  it  was 
dropped,  it  was  asserted  over  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  pai*t  of  the 
whole  to  which  the  jurisdiction  was  said  to  extend.  If  it  was  bad  as  to 
the  whole  indiscriminately,  it  was  bad  as  to  every  part  of  the  whole. 
But  why  was  it  bad  as  to  the  whole  ?  Simply  because  the  jurisdiction 
did  not  extend  to  foreignei*s  in  foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas.  But  the 
waters  in  question  have  always  formed  part  of  the  high  seas.  They 
are  alleged  in  this  indictment  to  be  so  now.  How,  then,  can  the 
admiral  have  the  jurisdiction  over  them  contended  for  if  he  had  it 
not  before  ?  There  having  been  no  new  statute  conferring  it,  how  has 
he  acquired  it? 

To  come  back  to  the  subject  of  the  realm,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  some  confusion  arises  from  the  term  ^^  realm  "  being  used  in  more 
than  one  sense.  Sometimes  it  is  used,  as  in  the  statute  of  Richard  II., 
to  mean  the  land  of  England,  and  the  internal  sea  within  it,  sometimes 
as  meaning  whatever  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  of  England  ex- 
tended, or  was  supposed  to  extend,  over. 

When  it  is  used  as  sj-nonymous  with  territory,  I  take  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  realm  of  England "  to  be  the  territory  to  and  over 
which  the  common  law  of  England  extends  —  in  other  words,  all  that 
is  within  the  body  of  any  county  —  to  the  exclusion  of  the  high  seas, 
which  come  under  a  different  jurisdiction  only  because  they  are  not 
within  any  of  those  territorial  divisions,  into  which,  among  other  things 
for  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  kingdom  is  parcelled  out  At  all 
events,  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  the  distinction  taken  in  the  statutes 
of  Richard  II.  between  the  realm  and  the  sea.  For  centuries  our  judi- 
cial system  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  divided 
into  two  distinct  and  independent  branches,  the  one  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  and  any  sea  considered  to  be  within  the  land ;  the  other 
over  the  sea  external  to  the  land.  No  concurrent  assent  of  nations, 
that  a  portion  of  what  before  was  treated  as  the  high  sea,  and  as  such 
common  to  all  the  world,  shall  now  be  treated  as  the  territory  of  the 
local  state,  can  of  itself,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  convert 
that  which  before  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  high  sea  into  British  terri- 
tory, and  so  change  the  law,  or  give  to  the  courts  of  this  country,  inde- 
pendentl}'  of  legislation,  a  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner  where  they 
had  it  not  before.  The  argument  in  support  of  the  contrary  appears 
to  me,  I  must  say,  singularly  inconsistent  with  itself.  According  to  it 
the  littoral  sea  is  made  to  assume  what  I  cannot  help  calling  an  amphib- 
ious character.  At  one  time  it  is  land,  at  another  it  is  water.  Is  it 
desired  to  apply  the  law  of  the  shore  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  foreigner 
subject  to  that  law?  —  it  becomes  so  much  territory.    Do  you  wish  to 
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keep  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral,  as  you  must  do  to  up« 
hold  this  indictment?  —  it  is  made  to  resume  its  former  character  as 
pai*t  of  the  high  seas.  Unable  to  follow  this  vacillating  reasoning,  I 
must  add  that,  to  my  mind,  the  contention  that  the  littoral  sea  forms 
part  of  the  realm  or  territory  of  Great  Britain  is  fatal  to  the  argument 
which  it  is  intended  to  support  For,  if  the  sea  thus  becomes  part  of 
the  territory,  as  though  it  were  actually  inter  fauces  terrcBy  it  seems  to 
follow  that  it  must  become  annexed  to  the  main  land,  and  so  become 
part  of  the  adjoining  county,  in  which  case  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  littoral  sea  cannot  be  land  for  one  pur- 
pose and  high  sea  for  another.  Nor  is  anything  gained  by  substituting 
the  term  ^^  territory '^  for  land.  The  law  of  England  knows  but  of  one 
territory,  —  that  which  is  within  the  body  of  a  county.  All  beyond  it  is 
the  high  sea,  which  is  out  of  the  province  of  English  law  as  applicable 
to  the  shore,  and  to  which  that  law  cannot  be  extended  except  by 
legislation. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  is  ad- 
vanced by  reference  to  encroachments  on  the  sea,  in  the  waj*  of  har- 
bors, piers,  breakwaters,  and  the  like,  even  when  projected  into  the 
open  sea,  or  of  forts  erected  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Solent  Where 
the  sea,  or  the  bed  on  which  it  rests,  can  be  physically  occupied  per- 
manently, it  may  be  made  subject  to  occupation  in  the  same  manner  as 
unoccupied  territory.  In  point  of  fact,  such  encroachments  are  gen- 
erally made  for  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  ;  and  are  therefore  read- 
ily acquiesced  in.  Or  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  come 
within  the  principle  that  a  nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  territory.  Whether,  if  an  encroachment  on  the  sea 
were  such  as  to  obstruct  the  navigation  to  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
it  would  not  amount  to  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  inconsistent  with 
international  rights,  might,  if  the  case  arose,  be  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  That  such  encroachments  are  occasionally  made  seems 
to  me  to  fall  very  far  short  of  establishing  such  an  exclusive  property 
in  the  littoral  sea  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  it  can  be  treated, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  realm. 

Again,  the  fact,  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  In 
the  west  of  England  mines  have  been  run  out  under  the  bed  of  the  sea 
to  beyond  low-water  mark,  seems  to  me  to  avail  but  little  towai-ds  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  territorial  property  in  the  littoral  sea.  But 
for  the  Act  of  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  109,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
ispecialiy  directed,  I  should  have  thought  the  matter  simple  enough. 
Between  high  and  low  water  mark  the  property  in  the  soil  is  in  the 
Crown,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  is  b}'  grant  or  license  from  the 
Crown,  or  by  prescription,  which  presupposes  a  grant,  tnat  a  mine  is 
carried  beneath  it  Beyond  low-water  mark  the  bed  of  the  sea  might, 
I  should  have  thought,  be  said  to  be  unappropriated,  and,  if  capable  of 
being  appropriated,  would  become  the  property  of  the  first  occupier.  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  the  carrying  one  or  two  mines  into  the 
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bed  of  the  sea  be3*ond  low-water  mark  could  have  auj  real  bearing  on 
a  question  of  internalionai  law  like  the  present 

But  the  Act  just  referred  to,  and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
arose,  have  been  brought  impressively  to  our  attention  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  showiug  that,  according  to  par- 
liamentary exposition,  the  bed  of  the  sea  beyond  low-water  mark  is  in 
the  Crown.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  wlien  the  matter  comes  to  be 
looked  at  a  little  more  closely,  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts  by  no 
means  warrant  this  conclusion.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  is  vested 
in  His  Royal  Highness  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  extends,  as  is  known,  to 
low-water  mark.  Mines  existing  under  the  bed  of  the  sea  within  the 
low-water  mark  having  been  carried  out  beyond  it,  a  question  was 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  to  whether  the  minerals  beyond  the 
low-water  mark,  and  not  within  the  county  of  Cornwall,  as  also  those 
lying  under  the  sea-shore  between  high  and  low-water  mark  within  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  under  the  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  within  tbe 
count}',  did  not  belong  to  the  Crown.  The  matter  having  been  referred 
to  Sir  John  Patteson,  his  decision  as  to  the  mines  and  minerals  below 
low-water  mark  was  in  favor  of  the  Crown ;  with  reference  to  the 
others,  in  favor  of  the  duchj*.  Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing Sir  John  Patteson's  award,  I  am  unaware  whetlier  the  precise 
grounds  on  which  his  decision  proceeded  are  stated  in  it,  but  the  terms 
iu  which  it  was  framed  may  be  gathered  with  perfect  precision  from  the 
recitals  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which,  by  arrangement,  was  passed 
shortly  afterwards  to  give  statutory  effect  to  the  award.  From  the 
recitals  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  it  appears  that  the  awai-d  was  very 
carefully,  I  may  say  cautiously,  drawn.  After  stating  the  matter  in 
dispute,. and  the  reference  to  Sir  John  Patteson,  the  preamble  goes  on 
to  recite  that  the  arbitrator  had  decided,  -~ 

"  First,  that  the  right  to  all  mines  and  minerals  lying  under  the  sea- 
shore between  high  and  low-water  marks  within  the  said  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  under  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers,  and  other  places, 
even  below  low-water  mark,  being  in  and  part  of  the  said  county,  is 
vested  in  His  Royal  Highness  as  part  of  the  soil  and  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Secondly,  that  the  right  to  all  mines 
and  minerals  lying  below  low-water  mark,  under  the  open  sea  adjacent 
to,  but  not  being  part  of,  the  county  of  Cornwall,  is  vested  in  Hei 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  her  Crown,  although  such  minerals  may 
or  might  be  won  by  workings  commenced  above  low-water  mark  and 
extended  below  it" 

The  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  this  recital  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. When  dealing  with  that  which  is  within  low-water  mark,  the 
award  declares  the  right  to  the  mines  and  minerals  under  the  sea-shore 
to  be  vested  in  His  Royal  Highness  "  as  part  of  the  soil  and  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall."  But  when  the  learned 
arbitrator  comes  to  deal  with  the  mines  and  minerals  below  low-water 
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mark,  he  stops  short  of  saying  that  these  mines  and  minerals  belong 
to  Her  Majesty  by  virtue  of  any  ownership  in  the  soil.  He  confines  him- 
self to  awarding  that  the  right  to  such  mines  and  minerals  is  vested  in 
Her  Majesty  **  in  right  of  her  Crown."  What  the  grounds  were  on  which 
this  decision  was  based  I  can  only  conjecture.  Sir  John  Patteson 
may  have  held,  on  the  authority  of  Collis  (p.  53),  that  a  subject  cannot 
have  any  ownership  in  the  soil  below  low-water  mark,  —  and,  though 
standing  next  to  the  Throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  still  a  subject,  — 
and  that,  as  between  the  Crown  and  a  subject  as  regards  property  in 
or  under  the  open  sea,  the  Crown  had  the  better  right  Or  the  deci- 
sion may  have  been  founded  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  which  is  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  occasionally 
reverts  to  the  Crown.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  arbitrator 
had  proceeded  ou  the  ground  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  below  low-water 
mark  belonged  to  the  Crown,  he  would  have  said  so,  as  he  had  just  be- 
fore done  with  reference  to  the  soil  above  low- water  mark.  It  is  true 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  enacting  part  of  the  statute,  that  which  had 
been  left  unsaid  by  Sir  John  Patteson  is  supplied.  The  mines  and 
minerals  beyond  low-water  mark  are  enacted  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
Queen,  in  right  of  her  Crown,  as  part  of  the  soil  and  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  just  as  the  mines  and  minerals  within  low- water  mark  are 
stated  to  be  vested  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Doke  of  Cornwall,  in 
right  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  as  part  of  the  soil  and  possessions  of 
the  duchy.  But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  this  is  to  be  taken  to  be 
so  only  ^^  as  between  the  Queen  in  light  of  her  Crown,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  right  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,"  and  the  rights  of  all 
other  persons  are  expressly  preserved.  I  am  surprised,  I  own,  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  look  on  this  piece  of  legislation  as  a  parliamentary 
recognition  of  the  universal  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  ownership  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea  below  low-water  mark.  This  was  a  bill  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  as  to  the  right  to  particular  mines  and  minerals 
between  the  Crown  and  the  duchy,  a  measure  in  which  both  the  royal 
personages  particularly  concerned  and  their  respective  advisers  con- 
curred, and  in  which  no  other  person  whatever  was  interested.  To 
what  member  of  Parliament,  even  the  most  eccentric,  could  it  possibh' 
have  occurred  to  raise  an  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  involved 
an  assertion  of  the  Queen's  right  of  property  in  the  bed  of  the  sea? 
To  whom  would  it  occur  that,  in  passing  it.  Parliament  was  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  over  the  three-mile  dis- 
tance, instead  of  settling  a  dispute  as  to  the  specific  mines  which  were 
in  question?  With  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  my  learned  col- 
league, I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  attached  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion a  degree  of  importance  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled. 

It  thus  appearing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  littoral  sea  beyond 
low-water  mark  did  not,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  high 
seas,  originally  form  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm,  the  question 
again  presents  itself,  when  and  how  did  it  become  so?    Can  a  portion 
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of  that  which  was  before  high  sea  have  been  converted  into  British  ter- 
ritOF}',  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  or 
legislature —  by  the  mere  assertions  of  writers  on  public  law — or  even 
by  the  assent  of  other  nations  ? 

And  when  in  suppoit  of  this  position,  or  of  the  theory  of  the  three- 
mile  zone  in  general,  the  statements  of  the  writers  on  international  law 
are  relied  on,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  upon  what  authority  are 
these  statements  founded?  When  and  in  what  manner  have  the  nations, 
who  are  to  be  afifected  by  such  a  rule  as  these  writers,  following  one 
another,  have  laid  down,  signified  their  assent  to  it?  to  say  nothing  of 
the  difficulty  which  might  be  found  in  saying  to  which  of  these  con- 
flicting opinions  such  assent  had  been  given. 

For,  even  if  entire  unanimity  had  existed  in  respect  of  the  important 
particulars  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  place  of  so  much  discrepancy  of 
opinion,  the  question  would  still  remain,  how  far  the  law  as  stated  by 
the  publicists  had  received  the  assent  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  For  writers  on  international  law,  however  valuable  their  labors 
may  be  in  elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  principles  and  rules  of  law, 
cannot  make  the  law.  To  be  binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  nations  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it.  This  assent  may  be 
express,  as  by  treaty  or  the  acknowledged  concurrence  of  governments, 
or  may  be  implied  from  established  usage,  —  an  instance  of  which  is 
to  be  fbund  in  the  fact  that  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  held 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  nation  under  whose  flag  they  sail, 
while  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  state  they  are  subject  to  the  local  law  as 
well  as  to  that  of  their  own  country.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  assent, 
as  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources,  no  unanimity  on  the 
pai*t  of  theoretical  writers  would  warrant  the  judicial  application  of  the 
law  on  the  sole  authority  of  their  views  or  statements.  Nor,  in  my 
opinion,  would  the  clearest  proof  of  unanimous  assent  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  tribunals  of  this  country  to 
apply,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  what  would  practically  amount  ^  -^ 

to  a  new  law.  In  so  doing  we  should  be  unjustifiably*  usurping  the 
province  of  the  legislature.  The  assent  of  nations  is  doubtless  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  power  of  parliamentary  legislation  in  a  matter  other- 
wise within  the  sphere  of  international  law ;  but  it  would  be  powerless 
to  confer  without  such  legislation  a  jurisdiction  bej^ond  and  unknown 
to  the  law,  such  as  that  now  insisted  on,  a  jurisdiction  over  foreigners 
in  foreign  ships  on  a  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

When  I  am  told  that  all  other  nations  have  assented  to  snch  an  abso-  y' 

Inte  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  littoral  state,  over  this  portion  of  the 
sea,  as  that  their  ships  may  be  excluded  from  it,  and  that,  without 
any  open  legislation,  or  notice  to  them  or  their  subjects,  the  latter  may 
be  held  liable  to  the  local  law,  I  ask,  first,  what  proof  there  is  of  such 
assent  as  here  asserted ;  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  has  such  assent 
been  carried?  a  question  of  infinite  importance,  when,  undirected  by 
legislation,  we  are  called  upon  to  apply  the  law  on  the  strength  of  such 
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assent.  It  is  said  that  we  are  to  take  the  statements  of  the  publicists 
as  conclusive  proof  of  the  assent  in  question,  and  much  has  been  said 
to  impress  on  us  the  respect  which  is  due  to  their  authority,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  witnesses  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
speak,  witnesses  whose  statements,  or  the  foundation  on  which  those 
statements  rest,  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  question.  I  demur  alto- 
gether to  this  position.  I  entertain  a  profound  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  Jurists  when  dealing  with  the  matters  of  juridical  principle  and  opin- 
ion, but  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  question  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact, 
and  I  must  assert  my  entire  liberty  to  examine  the  evidence  and  see 
upon  what  foundation  these  statements  are  based.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  theoretical  opinion,  but  of  fact,  and,  fortunately,  the  writers 
upon  whose  statements  we  are  called  upon  to  act  have  afforded  us  the 
means  of  testing  those  statements  by  reference  to  facts.  They  refer  us 
to  two  things,  and  to  these  alone,  —  treaties  and  usage.  Let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  both. 

First,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  treaties.  It 
may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  that  the 
sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  so  that  the  state  shall  have  exclusive  dominion  over  it,  and 
that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  he  generally  applicable  to  those  passing 
over  it  in  the  ships  of  other  nations,  has  never  been  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  an}'  treaty,  or,  as  matter  of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed 
the  basis  of  any  treat}',  or  has  even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the  writers  on  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  who  have  been  cited  constantly 
refer  to  treaties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  they  assert.  But  when  the 
treaties  they  refer  to  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to 
two  subjects  only,  —  the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing.  In  fixing  the  limits  to 
which  these  rights  should  extend,  nations  have  so  far  followed  the 
writers  on  international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-miles  range  as  a  con- 
venient distance.  There  are  several  treaties  by  which  nations  have 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to 
treat  the  sea  within  three  miles  of  each  other's  coasts  as  neutral  terri- 
tory, within  which  no  warlike  operations  should  be  carried  on  ;  instances 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  various  treatises  on  international  law. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  treaties  of  commerce,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  of  September,  1786 ;  between  France  and  Russia,  of 
January,  1787 ;  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  Octo- 
ber, 1794,  each  contracting  party  engages,  if  at  war  with  any  other 
nation,  not  to  carry  on  hostilities  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast 
of  the  other  contracting  party ;  or,  if  the  other  should  be  at  war,  not 
to  allow  its  vessels  to  be  captured  within  the  like  distance.  There  are 
many  other  treaties  of  the  like  tenor,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Azuni 
(vol.  ii.  p.  78)  ;  and  various  ordinances  and  laws  have  been  made  by 
the  different  states  in  order  to  give  effect  to  them. 
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Again,  nations,  possessing  opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  bordering 
on  a  pommon  sea,  liave  sometimes  found  it  expedient  to  agree  that 
the  subjects  of  each  shall  exercise  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  to  a 
given  distance  from  their  own  shores,  and  here  also  have  accepted  the 
three  miles  as  a  convenient  distance.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  trea- 
ties made  between  this  countrj*  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
fishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  those  between  this  country 
and  France  in  relation  to  the  fishery  on  their  respective  shores ;  and 
local  laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect  to  these  engagements. 

But  in  all  these  treaties  this  distance  is  adopted,  not  as  matter  of 
existing  right  established  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  as  matter 
of  mutual  concession  and  convention.  Instead  of  upholding  the  doc- 
trine contended  for,  the  fact  of  these  treaties  having  been  entered  into 
has  rather  the  opposite  tendency :  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  territo- 
rial right  of  a  nation  bordering  on  the  sea  to  this  portion  of  the  adja- 
cent waters  had  been  established  bj'  the  common  assent  of  nations, 
these  treaty  arrangements  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous.  Each 
nation  would  have  been  bound,  independently  of  treaty  engagement,  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  other  in  these  waters  as  much  as  in  its 
inland  waters.  The  foreigner  invading  the  rights  of  the  local  fisherman 
would  have  been  amenable,  consistently  with  international  law,  to  local 
legislation  prohibiting  such  infringement,  without  any  stipulation  to 
that  effect  by  treaty.  For  what  object,  then,  have  treaties  been  resorted 
to?  Manifestly  in  order  to  obviate  all  questions  as  to  concurrent  or 
conflicting  rights  arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  Possibly,  after 
these  precedents  and  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  s&y  that,  independently  of  treaty,  the  three-mile 
belt  of  sea  might  at  this  day  be  taken  as  belonging,  for  these  purposes, 
to  the  local  state.  But  it  is  scarcely  logical  to  infer,  from  such  treaties 
alone,  that,  because  nations  have  agreed  to  treat  the  littoral  sea  as 
belonging  to  the  country  it  adjoins,  for  certJiin  specified  objects,  they 
have  therefore  assented  to  forego  all  other  rights  previously  enjoj'ed  in 
common,  and  have  submitted  themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  navigation  on  a  portion  of  the  high  seas,  and  the  liability  of 
their  subjects  therein  to  the  criminal  law,  to  the  will  of  the  local  sov- 
ereign, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  state.  Equally  illogical  is  it, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  adoption  of  the  three-mile  distance  in  these 
particular  instances,  to  assume,  independently  of  everything  else,  a 
recognition,  by  the  common  assent  of  nations,  of  the  principle  that  the 
subjects  of  one  state  passing  in  ships  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  another  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  law  of  the  latter. 
It  may  be  that  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appropriation  of  the  littoral  sea ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  these  treaties  help  us  much  towards  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  appropriation  has  actuall}'  taken  place.  At  all  events,  the 
question  remains,  whether  judicially  we  can  infer  that  the  nations  who 
have  been  parties  to  these  treaties,  and  still  fuither  those  who  have 
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Dot,  have  thereby  assented  to  the  application  of  the  criminal  law  of 
other  nations  to  their  subjects  on  the  waters  in  question,  and  on  the 
strength  of  such  inference  so  apply  the  criminal  law  of  this  country. 

The  uncertaintj'  in  which  we  are  Icfb,  so  far  as  judicial  knowledge 
is  concerned,  as  to  the  extent  of  such  assent,  likewise  presents,  I  think, 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  our  assuming  the  jurisdiction  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise,  independently  of  the,  to  my  mind,  still  more  serious 
difficultj^  tbat  we  should  be  assuming  it  without  legislative  warrant 

So  much  for  treaties.  Then  how  stands  Uie  matter  as  to  usage,  to 
which  reference  is  so  frequently  made  by  the  publicists  in  support  of 
their  doctrine?  When  the  matter  is  looked  into,  the  only  usage  found 
to  exist  is  such  as  is  connected  with  navigation,  or  with  revenue,  local 
fisheries,  or  neutrality,  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the  usage  relied  on 
is  confined.  Usage  as  to  the  application  of  the  general  law  of  the 
local  state  to  foreigners  on  the  littoral  sea  there  is  actually  none.  No 
nation  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  vessels 
from  the  use  of  its  external  littoral  waters  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion, or  has  assumed  the  power  of  making  foreigners  in  foreign  ships 
passing  through  these  waters  subject  to  its  law,  otherwise  than  in 
respect  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Nor  have  the 
tribunals  of  any  nation  held  foreigners  in  these  waters  amenable  gen- 
erally to  the  local  criminal  law  in  respect  of  offences.  It  is  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence  that  a  court  of  justice  is  now  called 
upon  to  apply  the  criminal  law  of  the  country  to  such  a  case  as  the 
present 

It  may  well  be,  I  say  again,  that  —  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  in  this  respect  —  after  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned 
of  the  adoption  of  the  three-mile  distance,  and  the  repeated  assertion 
of  this  doctrine  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  a  nation  which  should  now 
deal  with  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  its  own,  so  as  to  make  foreigners 
within  it  subject  to  its  law,  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  offences, 
would  not  be  considered  as  infringing  the  rights  of  other  nations.  But 
I  apprehend  that  as  the  ability  so  to  deal  with  these  waters  would 
result,  not  from  any  original  or  inherent  right,  but,  from  the  acquies- 
cence of  other  states,  some  outward  manifestation  of  the  national 
will,  in  the  shape  of  open  practice  or  municipal  legislation,  so  as  to 
amount,  at  least  constructively,  to  an  occupation  of  that  which  was  be- 
fore unappropriated,  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  foreigner,  not 
previously  amenable  to  our  general  law,  subject  to  its  control.  That 
such  legislation,  whether  consistent  with  the  general  law  of  nations  or 
not,  would  be  binding  on  the  tribunals  of  this  country  —  leaving  the 
question  of  its  consistency  with  international  law  to  be  determined 
between  the  governments  of  the  respective  nations  —  can  of  course 
admit  of  no  doubt  The  question  is  whether  such  legislation  would 
not,  at  all  events,  be  necessar}-  to  justify  our  courts  in  applying  the 
law  of  this  country  to  foreigners  under  entii*ely  novel  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  never  been  applied  before. 
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It  is  obviously  one  thing  to  saj"  that  the  legislature  of  a  nation  may, 
from  the  common  assent  of  other  nations^  have  acquired  the  full  right 
to  legislate  over  a  part  of  that  which  was  before  high  sea,  and  as  such 
common  to  all  the  world ;  another  and  a  ver^*  different  thing  to  say 
that  the  law  of  the  local  state  becomes  thereby  at  once,  without  any- 
thing more,  applicable  to  foreigners  within  such  part,  or  that,  indepen- 
dently of  legislation,  the  courts  of  the  local  state  can  propria  vigore  so 
apply  it.  The  one  position  does  not  follow  from  the  other ;  and  it  is 
essential  to  keep  the  two  things,  the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate, 
and  the  authorit}*  of  our  courts,  without  such  legislation,  to  apply  the 
criminal  law  where  it  could  not  have  been  applied  before,  altogether 
distinct,  which,  it  is  evident,  is  not  always  done.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
the  defence,  and  equally  so  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  to  determine 
whether  Parliament  has  the  right  to  treat  the  three-mile  zone  as  part  of 
the  realm  consistently  with  international  law.  That  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  is  for  Parliament  itself  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  it 
has,  BO  far  as  to  be  binding  upon  us,  the  power  to  do  so.  The  question 
is  whether,  acting  judicially,  we  can  treat  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  as  making  up  for  the  absence  of  actual  legislation.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  we  cannot,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  instances  in 
which  foreigners  on  the  seas  have  been  made  specifically  liable  to  our 
law  by  statutory  enactment  that  that  law  can  be  applied  to  them.^ 

But  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  A  technical  difficulty  presents  itself^  which  appears 
to  be  of  a  formidable  character.  Assuming  everjthing,  short  of  the 
ultimate  conclusion,  to  be  conceded  to  the  prosecution  —  granting  that 
the  three-mile  zone  forms  part  of  the  territory  or  realm  of  England,  and 
that  without  parliamentary  interference  the  territorial  sea  has  become 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  so  that  jurisdiction  has  been  acquired 
over  it,  the  question  arises,  —  In  whom  is  the  jurisdiction?  The  indict- 
ment alleges  that  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  high  seas.  To  sup* 
port  this  averment  the  place  in  question  must  still  remain  part  of  the 
high  sea.  But  if  it  is  to  be  held  to  be  the  high  sea,  and  so  within  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  admiral,  the  prosecution  fails,  if  the  admiral  never 
bad  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  foreign  ships,  the  proof  of  which 
totally  fails,  and  the  negative  of  which,  I  think,  must  be  considered  as 
established  :  and  no  assent  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  the  exer- 
cise of  dominion  and  jurisdiction  over  these  waters  can,  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  confer  on  the  admiral  or  any  other  judge  of  this 
country  a  larger  jurisdiction  than  he  possessed  before.  If  the  littoral 
sea  is  to  be  considered  territory  —  in  other  words,  no  longer  high  sea 
—  the  present  indictment  fails,  and  this,  whether  the  part  in  question 
has  become  part  of  a  county  or  not  The  only  distinction  known  to 
the  law  of  England,  as  regards  the  sea,  is  between  such  part  of  the  sea 

1  The  learned  Chief  Justice  then  examined  the  statutes,  and  decided  that  there  wafi 
DO  Btatntory  jarisdiction  in  this  case.  —  Ed. 
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as  is  within  the  body  of  a  county  and  such  as  is  not.  In  the  first  there 
is  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner  on  a  foreign  ship ;  in  the  other,  there 
IS  not  Such  a  thiug  as  sea  which  shall  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
high  sea  and  also  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm,  is  unknown  to  the 
present  law,  and  never  had  an  existence,  except  4n  the  old  and  sense- 
less theory  of  a  universal  dominion  over  the  narrow  seas. 

To  put  this  shortly.  To  sustain  this  indictment  the  littoral  sea  must 
still  be  considered  as  part  of  the  high  seas,  and  as  such,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiral.  But  the  admiral  never  had  crimiual  juris- 
diction over  foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas.  How,  when  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  British  judge,  can  he,  or  those  acting  in  substitution  for 
him,  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  heretofore  he  did  not  possess,  unless 
authorized  by  statute?  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  sea  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  territory,  so  as  to  make  a  foreigner  within  it  liable  to  the  law 
of  England,  it  cannot  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralt3\ 

In  the  result,  looking  to  the  fact  that  all  pretension  to  sovereignty 
or  jurisdiction  over  foreign  ships  in  the  narrow  seas  has  long  since 
been  wholly  abandoned  —  to  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  publicists  as  to  the  degree  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
which  may  be  exercised  on  the  so-called  territorial  sea  —  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  of  absolute  sovereignty  therein,  and  of  penal  jurisdiction 
over  the  subjects  of  other  states,  has  never  been  expressly'  asserted  or 
conceded  among  independent  nations,  or,  in  practice,  exercised  and 
acquiesced  in,  except  for  violation  of  neutrality  or  breach  of  revenue  or 
fishery  laws,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing—  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that,  neither  in  legislating  with  reference 
to  shipping,  nor  in  respect  of  the  criminal  law,  has  Parliament  thought 
proper  to  assume  territorial  sovereignty  over  the  three-mile  zone,  so  as 
to  enact  that  all  offences  committed  upon  it,  by  foreigners  in  foreign 
ships,  should  be  within  the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  wherever  it  was  thought  right  to  make  the  foreigner  amenable 
to  our  law,  has  done  so  by  express  and  specific  legislation  —  I  cannot 
think  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  precedent,  and  of  any  judicial  decision 
or  authority  applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  we  should  be  justified  in 
holding  an  offence,  committed  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  punish« 
able  by  the  law  of  England,  especially  as  in  so  holding  we  must  declare 
the  whole  body  of  our  penal  law  to  be  applicable  to  the  foi*eigner  pas8« 
ing  our  shores  in  a  foreign  vessel  on  his  way  to  a  foreign  port. 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  argument  ab  inconveniently 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  Solicitor-General.  It  is,  no  doubt,  desirable, 
looking  to  the  frequency  of  collisions  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  coasts, 
that  the  commanders  of  foreign  vessels,  who,  by  unskilful  navigation 
or  gross  want  of  care,  cause  disaster  or  death,  should  be  as  much 
amenable  to  the  local  law  as  those  navigating  our  own  vessels,  instead 
of  redress  having  to  be  sought  in  the,  perhaps,  distant  country  of  the 
offender.  But  the  remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  the  law,  if  it  can  be 
made  good  consistently  with  international  law,  -*-  as  to  which  we  ai*e  not 
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called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  —  should  be  supplied  b}*  the  action 
of  the  legislature,  with  whom  the  responsibility  for  any  imperfection  of 
the  law  alone  rests,  not  by  a  usurpation  on  our  part  of  a  jurisdiction 
which,  without  legislation,  we  do  not  judicially  possess. 

This  matter  has  been  sometimes  discussed  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  alternative  of  the  non-exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  our 
courts  must  be  the  total  impunity  of  foreigners  in  respect  of  collision 
arising  from  negligence  in  the  vicinity  of  our  coast  But  this  is  a  mis- 
taken view.  If  by  the  assent  of  other  nations  the  three-mile  l)elt  of 
sea  has  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  this  country,  so  that  con- 
sistentl}'  with  the  right  of  other  nations  it  may  be  treated  as  a  portion  of 
British  territor}',  which,  of  course,  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  courts  of  law  are  here  called  upon  to  exercise,  it 
follows  that  Parliament  can  legislate  in  respect  of  it  Parliament  has 
only  to  do  so,  and  the  judges  of  the  land  will,  of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  give  full  efifect  to  the  law  which  Parliament  shall  so  create.^ 

Coleridge,  C.  J.  I  agree  in  thinking  it  clear  that  unless  the  place 
where  the  offence  was  committed  was  part  of  the  realm  of  England 
locally,  or  unless  the  offence  itself  was  committed  on  board  a  British 
ship,  whether  the  British  ship  was  locally  within  the  realm  of  England, 
or  without  it,  the  conviction  cannot  stand.  But  first,  I  think  the 
offence  was  committed  within  the  realm  of  England ;  and  if  so,  there 
was  jurisdiction  to  try  it  Whether  there  was  any  jurisdiction,  and  if 
there  were,  what  particular  court  was  to  exercise  it,  are  two  separate 
questions ;  and  I  am  here  concerned  only  with  the  former.  Now  the 
offence  was  committed  much  nearer  to  the  line  of  low-water  mark  than 
three  miles,  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  upon  English  territory.  I 
pass  by  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  exact  limit  of  the  realm  of 
England  beyond  low-water  mark.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  go 
beyond  low-water  mark,  and  if  it  does,  no  limit  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested which  could  exclude  from  the  realm  the  place  where  this  offence 
was  committed.  But  for  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  bench 
and  for  the  great  deference  which  is  due  to  those  who  differ  from  me, 
I  should  have  said  it  was  impossible  to  hold  that  England  ended  with 
low- water  mark.  I  do  not  of  course  forget  that  it  is  freely  admitted 
to  be  within  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  extend  the  realm,  how  far 
soever  it  pleases  to  extend  it  by  enactments,  at  least  so  as  to  bind  the 
tribunals  of  the  country ;  and  I  admit  equally  freely  that  no  statute 
has  in  plain  terms,  or  by  definite  limits,  so  extended  it.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  required.  The  proposition  con- 
tended for,  as  I  understand,  is  that  for  any  act  of  violence  committed 
by  a  foreigner  upon  an  English  subject  within  a  few  feet  of  low-water 

^  Part  of  the  opinioD  is  omitted. 

Bramwell,  J.  A.,  Rbllt,  C.  B.,  Lush,  J.,  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  delivered 
cpinionB  concamng  with  that  of  Cogkburn,  C.  J.  Pollock,  B.,  and  Field,  J.  also 
concurred. 

Brett  and  Ahphlett,  JJ.  A.,  Dekman,  Grove  and  Lindley,  JJ.,  delivered  opin- 
ions concarring  with  that  of  Coleridge,  C.  J.  —  Ed. 
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mnrk,  unless  it  happens  on  board  a  British  ship,  the  foreigner  cannot 
be  tried,  and  is  dispunishable.  As  I  understand  the  proposition,  it 
follows,  further,  that  even  if  the  English  subject  be  an  officer  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  violence  is  committed  by  the  foreigner  in  resisting  the 
English  officer  in  the  execution  of  duties  which  the  penal  or  police 
laws  of  the  country  compel  him  to  perform,  laws  to  which  it  is  admit- 
ted this  country  has  for  a  series  of  years  subjected  her  coast  waters, 
still  the  consequence  is  the  same,  and  the  act  of  resistance,  though 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  officer,  unless  it  takes  place  on  boaixl  a 
British  ship,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  any  criminal  proceeding  in 
any  court  of  the  country  where  the  officer  has  been  outraged.  This 
it  is  said  has  always  been  the  law,  and  it  is  the  law  now.  The 
argument  ab  inconvenienii  is  perhaps  not  one  which  sound  logic 
recognizes,  and  a  startling  conclusion  does  not  always  show  that 
the  premises  from  which  it  follows  are  untenable.  But  the  incon- 
venience here  is  so  grave,  and  the  conclusion  so  startling,  as  to 
make  it  reasonable,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
heavy  upon  those  who  disregard  the  inconvenience,  and  maintain  the 
conclusion.  Now  my  brothers  Brett  and  Lindlet  have  shown  that  by 
a  consensus  of  writers,  without  one  single  authority  to  the  contrary, 
some  i)ortion  of  the  coast  waters  of  a  country  is  considered  for  some 
purposes  to  belong  to  the  country  the  coasts  of  which  they  wash,  I 
concur  in  thinking  that  the  discrepancies  to  be  found  in  these  writers 
as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  coast  waters  which  belong  to  a  country 
(discrepancies,  after  all,  not  serious  since  the  time  at  least  of  Grotius) 
are  not  material  in  this  question ;  because  they  all  agree  in  the  princi- 
ple that  the  waters,  to  some  point  beyond  low-water  mark,  belong  to 
the  respective  countries,  on  grounds  of  sense  if  not  of  necessity,  belong 
to  them  as  territory  of  sovereignty,  in  property,  exclusively,  so  that 
the  authority  of  France  or  Spain,  of  Holland  or  England,  is  the  only 
authority  recognized  over  the  coast  waters  which  adjoin  these  coun- 
tries. This  is  established  as  solidly  as,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
any  proposition  of  international  law  can  be.  Strictly  speaking,  in- 
ternational law  is  an  inexact  expression,  and  it  is  apt  to  mislead  if  its 
inexactness  is  not  kept  in  mind.  Law  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  a 
tribunal  capable  of  enforcing  it  and  coercing  its  transgressors.  But 
there  is  no  common  lawgiver  to  sovereign  states ;  and  no  tribunal  has 
the  power  to  bind  them  by  decrees  or  coerce  them  if  they  transgress. 
The  law  of  nations  is  that  collection  of  usages  which  civilized  states 
have  agreed  to  observe  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  What 
these  usages  are,  whether  a  particular  one  has  or  has  not  been  agi*eed 
to,  must  be  matter  of  evidence.  Treaties  and  acts  of  state  are  but 
evidence  of  the  agreement  of  nations,  and  do  not,  in  this  country  at 
least,  per  se  bind  the  tribunals.  Neither,  certainly,  does  a  consensus  of 
jurists  ;  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  nations  on  international 
points  ;  and  on  such  points,  when  they  arise,  the  English  courts  give 
effect,  as  part  of  English  law,  to  such  agreement.    Regarding  jurists, 
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then,  in  the  light  of  witnesses,  it  is  their  competency  rather  than  their 
ability  which  most  concerns  us.  We  find  a  number  of  men  of  education, 
of  many  different  nations,  roost  of  them  quite  uninterested  in  main- 
taining any  particular  thesis  as  to  the  matter  now  in  question,  agreeing 
generally  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  proposition  that  the  territory 
of  a  maritime  country  extends  beyond  low-water  mark.  I  can  hardly 
myself  congeive  stronger  evidence  to  show  that,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  agreement  of  nations,  the  territory  of  maritime  countries  does  so 
extend.  For  myself  I  must  add  that,  besides  their  competency,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  the  character  and  abilities  of 
such  of  these  writers  as  I  am  pci*sonally  familiar  with.  It  is  not  diffi- 
colt  in  the  works  of  a  voluminous  writer,  or  indeed  of  any  writer,  nay, 
even  in  the  reported  judgments  of  great  judges,  to  find  statements 
exaggerated,  or  untenable,  beliefs  which  lapse  of  time  has  shown  to  be 
unwise,  prejudices  which  must  always  have  been  foolish.  But  these 
things  do  not  detract  from  the  just  authority  of  distinguished  men,  and, 
if  the  matter  were  to  be  determined  for  the  first  time,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  hold  that  civilized  nations  had  agreed  to  this  prolongation 
of  the  territory  of  maritime  states,  upon  the  authority  of  the  writers 
who  have  been  cited  in  this  argument  as  laying  down  the  affirmative  of 
this  proposition.  But  it  is  not  now  to  be  done  for  the  first  time.  For 
from  the  two  judgments  to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
it  suflSciently  appears  that  a  number  of  English  judges,  of  the  Very 
highest  authority,  have  themselves  accepted  and  acted  upon  the  author- 
ity of  these  jurists.  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Stowell,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  form  altogether  a  body  of  judges 
sufiScient  to  support  the  authority  of  the  writers  upon  whom  they  relied. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  English  judges  have  held  repeat- 
edly that  these  coast  waters  are  portions  of  the  realm.  It  is  true  that 
this  particular  point  does  not  seem  ever  distinctly  to  have  arisen. 
But  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Stowell,  Dr.  Lushington,  Lord  Hatherley,  L.  C, 
Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  (and  the  catalogue  might  be  largely 
extended)  have  all,  not  hastily,  but  in  writing,  in  prepared  and  delib- 
erate judgments,  as  part  of  the  reasoning  necessary  to  support  their 
conclusions,  used  language,  some  of  them  repeatedly,  which  I  am 
nnable  to  construe,  except  as  asserting,  on  the  part  of  these  eminent 
persons,  that  the  realm  of  England,  the  territory  of  England,  the 
property  of  the  State  and  Crown  of  England  over  the  water  and  the 
land  beneath  it,  extends  at  least  so  far  beyond  the  line  of  low  water 
on  the  English  coast  as  to  include  the  place  where  this  offence  was 
committed.  I  should  only  waste  time  if  I  were  to  go  through  again 
the  cases  which  my  learned  brothers  have  so  fully  and  so  accurately 
examined.  It  is,  I  presume,  competent  for  the  court  to  overrule  those 
cases ;  but  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  decide  as  much  as 
this.  It  is,  perhaps,  referring  to  weaker  authorities  in  order  to  sup- 
port stronger  ones;  but  I  will  add  that  the  English  and  American 
text  writers,  and  two  at  least  of  the  most  eminent  American  judges, 
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Marshall  and  Story,  have  held  the  eame  thing.  Farther,  at  least  in 
one  remarkable  instance,  the  British  Parliament  has  declared  and 
enacted  this  to  be  the  law.  In  the  present  reign  two  questions  arose 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  to  the  property 
in  minerals  below  high-water  mark  around  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  first  question  was  as  to  the  property  in  minerals  between  high 
and  low-water  mark  around  the  coasts  of  that  county,  and  as  to 
the  property  in  minerals  below  low-water  mark  won  by  an  extension 
of  workings  begun  above  low-water  mark.  This  was  referred  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  and  by  Lord 
Kingsdown,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  on  the  pait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  John  Patteson.  His  decision 
led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  And  a  further  question  as 
to  the  minerals  below  low-water  mark  was  referred  by  Lord  Selborne, 
then  Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  and  Sir 
William  Alexander,  the  Attorney- General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
the  arbitration  of  Sir  John  Coleridge.  All  the  proceedings  in  both 
references  were  in  writing,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Viscount  Portman, 
the  present  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  I  have  been  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  whole  of  them.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  known 
characters  of  the  persons  who  drew  and  settled  all  the  statements  in 
both  cases,  the  greatest  learning  and  ability  were  displayed  in  them ; 
most  of  the  authorities  cited  before  us  are  cited  in  the  arguments  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some  others  of  con- 
siderable importance  not  cited  to  us  are  cited  there.  The  whole  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  founded  on  the  proposition  that  the 
fundus  maris  below  low- water  mark,  and  therefore  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  belonged  in  property  to  the  Crown.  The 
Prince  was  in  possession  of  the  disputed  mines ;  he  had  worked  them 
from  land  undoubtedly  his  own,  and,  therefore,  unless  the  Crown  had 
a  right  of  property  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  not  as  first  occupier,  for  the 
prince  was  first  occupier,  and  was  in  occupation,  the  Crown  must  have 
failed.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Duchy  was  twofold :  first, 
that  all  which  adjoined  and  was  connected  with  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
grant  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Duchy ;  and,  therefore, 
that  even  if  the  bed  of  the  sea  elsewhere  belonged  to  the  Crown,  it  had 
passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  duke  in  the  seas  adjacent  to  Cornwall ; 
secondly,  that  the  b^d  of  the  sea  did  not  belong  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  prince  was  entitled,  as  first  occupier,  to  the  mines  thereunder. 
I  pass  by,  as  not  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  the  argument  as  to 
the  property  in  the  soil  between  high  and  low  water,  and  I  omit  Sir 
John  Patteson's  decision  on  that  point  in  favor  of  the  Duchy  as  not 
material.    On  the  second  point  he  thus  expressed  himself  :  — 

'*  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  decide,  that  the  right  to  the  minerals 
below  low-water  mark  remains  and  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  although 
those  minerals  may  be  won  by  workings  commenced  above  low-water 
mark  and  extended  below  it" 
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And  be  recommended  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give 
practical  efifect  to  his  decision,  so  far  as  it  was  in  favor  of  the  Crown. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  accordingly  was  passed,  the  21  &  22  Vict, 
c.  109,  a  public  Act.  By  s.  2  it  is  not  merely  enacted,  but  declared 
and  enacted  as  follows :  — 

'*AI1  mines  and  minerals  lying  below  low-water  mark  under  the 
open  sea  adjacent  to  but  not  being  part  of  the  County  of  Cornwall  are, 
as  between  the  Queen's  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  Crown,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  His  Boyal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  right  of  his  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  on  the  other 
hand,  vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  in  right  of  her  Crown  as  part 
of  the  soil  and  territorial  possessions  of  the  Crown." 

A  subsequent  question  was  raised  as  to  minerals  in  the  beds  of 
estuaries  below  low-water  mark,  but,  so  to  speak,  intra  fauces  Comur 
bim;  and  this  question,  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Patteson,  was  referred  for  decision  to  Sir  John  Coleridge.  This  de- 
cision was  substantially  in  favor  of  the  Prince,  and  the  arguments  in 
the  former  case  were  repeated  before  him ;  but  as  he  had  to  decide  the 
matter  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  truth  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  its  clauses,  it  is  not  material  to  refer 
in  detail  to  the  words  of  his  judgment  and  award.  It  is  true,  that  the 
particular  question  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  arose  in  respect  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  could  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  arise  in  respect  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea  adjacent  to  any  other  county.  But  it  might  well  arise  between 
Her  Majest}'  and  private  persons  all  round  the  British  islands.  The  sov- 
ereign stands  in  no  more  peculiar  relation  to  Cornwall  than  she  does  to 
Kent  There  is  no  reason,  legal  or  otherwise,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
why  the  bed  of  the  sea  ^'  adjacent  to  but  not  part  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall  *'  should  be,  and  why  the  bed  of  the  sea  adjacent  to,  but  not 
part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  where  this  offence  was  committed,  should 
not  he  ^^  part  of  the  soil  and  territorial  possession  of  the  Crown,"  in 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament  did  but  apply  to  a 
particular  case,  in  order  to  settle  a  question  between  the  two  highest 
persons  in  the  state,  that  which  is  and  always  has  been  the  law  of  this 
country.  We  have  therefore  it  seems  the  express  and  definite  author- 
ity of  Parliament  for  the  proposition  that  the  realm  does  not  end  with 
low- water  mark,  but  that  the  open  sea  and  the  bed  of  it  are  part  of  the 
realm  and  of  the  territory  of  the  sovereign.  If  so  it  follows  that  Brit- 
ish law  is  supreme  over  it,  and  that  the  law  must  be  administered  by 
some  tribunal.  It  cannot,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  my  Brother 
Bbbtt,  be  administered  by  the  Judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ;  it  can 
be,  and  always  could  be,  by  the  Admiralty,  and  if  by  the  Admiralty, 
then  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  I  do  not  feel  much  pressed  by 
the  undoubted  fact  that  no  record  can  be  found  of  the  exercise  of  this 
particular  authority.  Cases  of  collision  are  not  often  the  subject  of 
criminal  inquiry,  they  do  not  often  happen  within  local  limits  so  as  to 
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raise  this  particular  question.  If  they  were  cases  of  wanton  violence 
they  would  in  fonner  days,  I  conceive,  have  been  very  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  a  jurisdiction  has  never 
been  exercised  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  juris- 
diction ;  but  the  force  of  this  argument  varies  with  circumstances ; 
and  though  undoubtedly  It  is  a  matter  to  be  considered,  it  does  not,  I 
think,  in  this  ease  outweigh  the  arguments  which  establish  its  exist- 
ence. On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  on  the  first  point  that 
the  conviction  is  right  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  though  with  some 
doubt,  upon  the  second,  that  is,  that  the  offence  was  committed  on 
board  an  English  ship.  If  this  had  been  murder  it  would,  as  I  under- 
stand the  law,  be  clear  that  the  offence  was  so  committed.  I  need  cite 
no  further  authority  than  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Armstrong,  13  Cox  Cr. 
C.  184,  decided  in  1875,  by  my  lamented  brother  Archibald.  I  think 
I  follow,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  weight  of,  the  reasoning  which  has 
brought  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  opposite  conclusion  on  this 
point.  But  on  the  whole,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  I  concur 
in  the  reasoning  of  my  brother  Denman,  and  I  think  the  same  rule 
should  apply  in  manslaughter  which  applies  in  murder.  And  on  the 
second  point,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right 
and  should  be  affirmed.^ 


WILDENHUS'S  CASE. 
Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States.    1886. 

[Reported  \^  U.  S.  \.] 

This  appeal  brought  up  an  application  made  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  by  Charles  Mali,  the 
*'  Consul  of  His  Majest}'  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  for  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,"  for  himself  as  such 
consul,  "and  in  behalf  of  one  Joseph  Wildenhus,  one  Gionviennie 
Gobnbosich,  and  one  John  J.  Ostenmeyer,"  for  the  release,  upon  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  of  Wildenhus,  Gobnbosich,  and  Ostenmeyer 
from  the  custod}^  of  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jerse}',  and  their  delivery  to  the  consul,  *'  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law  of  Belgium."',  The  facts  on  which  the  application 
rested  were  thus  stated  m  the  petition  for  the  writ :  — 

"  Second.  That  on  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1886,  on 
board  the  Belgian  steamship  Noordland,  there  occurred  an  affray  be- 
tween the  said  Joseph  Wildenhus  and  one  Fijens,  wherein  and  whereby 
it  is  charged  that  the  said  Wildenhus  stabbed  with  a  knife  and  inflicted 
upon  the  said  Fijens  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 

**  Third.     That  the  said  Wildenhus  is  a  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 

*  See  also  Ellis  v.  Mitchell  (Supreme  Court  of  Hong  Kong,  1874),  U.  S.  Foreign 
Relations,  1875,  600,  and  the  accompanying  diplomatic  correspondence.  —  Ed. 
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Belgium  and  has  bis  domicil  therein,  and  is  one  of  the  crew  of  the  said 
steamship  Noordiand,  and  was  such  when  the  said  affray  occurred. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  said  Fijens  was  also  a  subject  of  Belgium  and 
bad  his  domicil  and  residence  therein,  and  at  the  time  of  the  said 
affray,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  his  subsequent  death,  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  said  steamship. 

^^  Fifth.  That  at  the  time  said  affray  occurred  the  said  steamship 
Noordiand  was  lying  moored  at  the  dock  of  the  port  of  Jersey  City,  in 
said  State  of  New  Jersey. 

*'  Sixth.  That  the  said  affray  occurred  and  ended  wholly  below  the 
deck  of  the  said  steamship,  and  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  said  poit  of 
Jersey  City  was  in  nowise  disturbed  or  endangered  thereby. 

''  Seventh.  That  said  affray  occurred  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses  all  of  whom  were  and  still  are  of  the  crew  of  the  said  vessel, 
and  that  no  other  person  or  persons  except  those  of  the  crew  of  said 
vessel  were  present  or  near  by. 

"  Eighth.  Your  petitioner  therefore  respectfully  shows  unto  this 
honorable  court  that  the  said  affray  occurred  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  State  of  New  Jersey. 

''  Ninth.  But,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  facts,  j'our  petitioner 
respectfully  further  shows  that  the  police  authorities  of  Jersey  City,  in 
said  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  arrested  the  said  Joseph  Wildenhus, 
and  also  the  said  Gionviennie  Gobnbosich  and  John  J.  Ostenmeyer,  of 
the  crew  of  the  said  vessel  (one  of  whom  is  a  quartermaster  thereof), 
and  that  said  Joseph  Wildenhus  has  been  committed  by  a  police  magis- 
trate, acting  under  the  authority  of  the  said  state,  to  the  common  jail 
of  the  count}'  of  Hudson,  on  a  charge  of  an  indictable  offence  under  the 
laws  of  the  said  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  held  in  confinement 
by  the  keeper  of  the  said  jail,  and  that  the  others  of  the  said  crew 
arrested  as  aforesaid  are  also  detained  in  custody'  and  confinement  as 
witnesses  to  testify  in  such  proceedings  as  may  hereafter  be  had  against 
the  said  Wildenhus." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite,^  after  stating  the  case  as  above  reported, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

By  §§  751  and  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  which  shall  extend  to 
prisoners  in  jail  when  they  are  in  "  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  question  we  have 
to  consider  is,  whether  these  prisoners  are  held  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 

It  is  part  of  the  law  of  civilized  nations  that  when  a  merchant  vessel 
of  one  country  enters  the  ports  of  another  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
it  subjects  itself  to  the  law  of  the  place  to  which  it  goes,  unless  by 
treaty  or  otherwise  the  two  countries  have  come  to  some  different 
understanding  or  agreement ;  I  for,  as  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Mai> 

^  The  argnments  and  part  of  the  opinion  are  omitted.  — -  Eo. 
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shall  in  The  Exchange,  7  Cranch,  116,  144,  **  it  wonld  be  obviously 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  societ}',  and  would  subject  the  laws  to 
continual  infraction,  and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  .  .  . 
merchants  did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country."  United  States  v.  Diekel- 
man,  92  U.  S.  520 ;  1  Phillimore's  Int.  Law,  8d  ed.  483,  §  351 ;  Twiss' 
Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  Peace,  229,  §  159 ;  Creasy's  Int  Law, 
167,  §  176  ;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  Ist  ed.  171.  And  the  English  judges 
have  uniformly  recognized  the  rights  of  the  courts  of  the  country  of 
which  the  port  is  part  to  punish  crimes  committed  by  one  foreigner  on 
another  in  a  foreign  merchant  ship.  Regina  v.  Cunningham,  Bell  C. 
C.  72  ;  s.  c.  8  Cox  C.  C.  104  ;  Regina  v.  Anderson,  11  Cox  C.  C.  198, 
204 ;  8.  c.  L.  R.  1  C-  C.  161,  165 ;  Regina  r.  Keyn,  13  Cox  C.  C.  403, 
486,  525  ;  s.  c.  2  Ex.  Div.  63,  161,  213.  As  the  owner  has  voluntarily 
taken  his  vessel  for  his  own  private  purposes  to  a  place  within  the 
dominion  of  a  government  other  than  his  own,  and  from  which  he 
seeks  protection  during  his  sta}^  he  owes  that  government  such  alle- 
giance for  the  time  being  as  is  due  for  the  protection  to  which  he 
becomes  entitled. 

From  experience,  however,  it  was  found  long  ago  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  commerce  if  the  local  government  would  abstain  from 
interfering  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  the  general  regu- 
lation of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  officers  and  crew  towards  the 
^vessel  or  among  themselves.!  And  so  by  comity  it  came  to  be  generally 
understood  among    civilizea    nations   that   all  matters  of  discipline 
and  all  things  done  on  board  which  affected  only  the  vessel  or  those 
belonging  to  her,  and  did  not  involve  the  peace  or  dignit}*  of  the 
I  country,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the  port,  should  be  left  by  the  local  gov- 
1  ernment  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
\  vessel  belonged  as  the  laws  of  that  nation  or  the  interests  of  its  com- 
Vmerce  should  require,  I  But  if  crimes  are  committed  on  boai*d  of  a  char- 
acter to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  has  been  brought,  the  offenders  have  never  by  comity  or  usage 
been  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws  for 
their  punishment,  if  the  local  tribunals  see  fit  to  assert  their  authority. 
Such  being  the  general  public  law  on  this  subject,  treaties  and  con- 
ventions have  been  entered  into  b}'  nations  having  commercial  inter- 
course, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  settle  and  define  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  contracting  parties  with  respect  to  each  other  in  these 
particulars,  and  thus  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
attempts  to  exercise  conflicting  jurisdictions. 

[The  learned  Chief  Justice  here  stated  the  terms  of  successive  con- 
ventions entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  proceeded :  — ] 

It  thus  appears  that  at  first  provision  was  made  only  for  giving  con- 
suls police  authority  over  the  interior  of  the  ship  and  jurisdiction  in 
civil  matters  arising  out  of  disputes  or  differences  on  board,  that  is  to 
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say,  between  those  belonging  to  the  vessel.  Under  this  poKce  author- 
ity the  duties  of  the  consuls  were  evidentlj*  confined  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  discipline  on  board.  This  gave  them  no  power  to 
punish  for  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the  countr}'.  In  fact,  they  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  local  police  in  matters  of 
that  kind.  The  cases  of  "The  Sally"  and  '*  The  Newton"  (Wheat 
luternat  Law,  dd  ed.,  153),  are  illustrative  of  this  position.  That  of 
"  The  Sally"  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  that  of  "The 
Newton "  to  the  maintenance  of  order  on  board.  In  neither  case  was 
the  disturbance  of  a  character  to  affect  the  peace  or  the  diguity  of  the 
country. 

In  the  next  conventions  consuls  were  simpl}-  made  judges  and  arbi- 
trators to  settle  and  adjust  differences  between  those  on  board.  This 
dearh'  related  to  such  differences  between  those  belonging  to  the  vessel 
as  are  capable  of  adjustment  and  settlement  by  judicial  decision  or  by 
arbitration,  for  it  simpl}*  made  the  consuls  judges  or  arbitrators  in  such 
matters.  That  would  of  itself  exclude  all  idea  of  punishment  for  crimes 
against  the  State  which  affected  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  port ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  was  expressl}^  provided  that 
it  should  not  apply  to  differences  of  that  character. 

Next  came  a  form  of  convention  which  in  terms  gave  the  consuls 
authority  to  cause  proper  order  to  be  maintained  on.  board  and  to 
decide  disputes  between  the  offlcers  and  crew,  but  allowed  the  local 
authorities  to  interfere  if  the  disorders  taking  place  on  board  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  that  is  substan- 
tially all  there  is  in  the  convention  with  Belgium  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  This  treaty  is  the  law  which  now  governs  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  towards  each  other  in  this  particular. 
Each  nation  has  granted  to  the  other  such  local  jurisdiction  within  its 
own  dominion  as  may  be  necessar}-  to  maintain  order  on  board  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  but  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  interfere  if  the  dis- 
order on  board  is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  treaty  is  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
the  same  force  and  effect  in  New  Jersey  that  it  is  entitled  to  elsewhere. 
If  it  gives  the  consul  of  Belgium  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  offence 
which  it  is  alleged  has  been  committed  within  the  territory  of  New 
Jersey,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  ma}-  not  enforce  his  rights  under  the 
treaty  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  proper  court  of  the  United  States. 
This  being  the  case,  the  only  important  question  left  for  our  determina- 
tion is  whether  the  thing  which  has  been  done  —  the  disorder  that  has 
arisen  —  on  board  this  vessel  is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  public  peac*e, 
or,  as  some  writers  term  it,  the  •*  public  repose  "  of  the  people  who  look 
to  the  state  of  New  Jerse}'  for  their  protection.  If  the  thing  done  — 
"  the  disorder,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  treaty  —  is  of  a  character  to  affect 
those  on  shore  or  in  the  port  when  it  becomes  known,  the  fact  that  only 
those  on  the  ship  saw  it  when  it  was  done  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Those  who  are  not  on  the  vessel  pay  no  special  attention  to  the  mere 
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disputes  or  quarrels  of  the  seamen  while  on  board,  whether  they  occur 
under  deck  or  above.  Neither  do  they  as  a  rule  care  for  anything  done 
on  board  which  relates  only  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  or  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  and  authority.  Not  so,  however,  with  crimes  which 
from  their  gravity  awaken  a  public  interest  as  soon  as  they  become 
known,  and  especially  those  of  a  character  which  every  civilized  nation 
considers  itself  bound  to  provide  a  severe  punishment  for  when  com- 
mitted within  its  own  Jurisdiction.  In  such  cases  inquiry  is  certain  to 
be  instituted  at  once  to  ascertain  how  or  why  the  thing  was  done,  and 
the  popular  excitement  rises  or  falls  as  the  news  spreads  and  the  facts 
become  known.  It  is  not  alone  the  publicity  of  the  act,  or  the  noise 
and  clamor  which  attends  it,  that  fixes  the  nature  of  the  crime,  but  the 
act  itself.  \lf  that  is  of  a  character  to  awaken  public  interest  when  it 
becomes  known,  it  is  a  ^'  disorder  "  the  nature  of  which  is  to  affect  the 
community  at  large,  and  consequently  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  local 
government  whose  people  have  been  disturbed  b}'  what  was  done.j 
The  ver3'  nature  of  such  an  act  is  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  a  peaceful 
communit}',  and  to  create,  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  a  ^'disorder'' 
which  will  '*  disturb  tranquillity  and  public  order  on  shore  or  in  the 
port."  The  principle  which  governs  the  whole  matter  is  this :  Dis- 
orders which  disturb  only  the  peace  of  the  ship  or  those  on  board  are 
to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  home  of  the  ship, 
but  those  which  disturb  the  public  peace  maj-  be  suppressed,  and,  if 
need  be,  the  oflTendera  punished  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  local 
jurisdiction.  It  may  not  be  easy  at  all  times  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  jurisdictions  a  particular  act  of  disorder  belongs.  Much  will  un- 
doubtedly depend  on  the  attending  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
but  all  must  concede  that  felonious  homicide  is  a  subject  for  the  local 
jurisdiction,  and  that  if  the  proper  authorities  are  proceeding  with  the 
case  in  a  regular  way,  the  consul  has  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  it 
That,  according  to  the  petition  for  the  habeas  corpus^  is  this  case. 

This  is  full}'  in  accord  with  the  practice  in  France,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  been  quite  as  liberal  towards  foreign  nations  in  this  particular 
as  any  other,  and  where,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  "  The  Sally  " 
and  '*  The  Newton,"  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  State,  representing 
the  political  department  of  the  government,  the  French  courts  were  pre- 
vented from  exercising  Jurisdiction.  But  afterwards,  in  1859,  in  the 
case  of  Jally,  the  mate  of  an  American  merchantman,  who  had  killed 
one  of  the  crew  and  severely  wounded  another  on  board  the  ship  in  the 
port  of  Havre,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
France,  upon  full  consideration  held,  while  the  Convention  of  1853  was 
in  force,  that  the  French  courts  liad  rightful  jurisdiction,  for  reasons 
which  sufficiently  appear  In  the  following  extract  from  its  judgment : 

^^  Considering  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  every 
state  has  sovereign  Jurisdiction  throughout  its  territory ; 

"  Considering  that  by  the  terms  of  Article  3  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
the  laws  of  police  and  safety  bind  all  those  who  inhabit  French  territory, 
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and   that  consequently  foreigners,  even  transeunteSy  find  themselves 
subject  to  those  laws ; 

^^  Considering  that  merchant  vessels  entering  the  port  of  a  nation 
other  than  that  to  which  they  belong  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territorial  jurisdiction,  in  any  case  in  which  the  interest  of  the  state  of 
which  that  port  forms  part  finds  itself  concerned,  without  danger  to 
good  order  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  government ; 

'^  Considering  that  every  state  is  interested  in  the  repression  of 
crimes  and  offences  that  may  be  committed  in  the  ports  of  its  territory, 
not  only  by  the  men  of  the  ship's  company  of  a  foreign  merchant  vessel 
towards  men  not  forming  part  of  that  company,  but  even  by  men  of  the 
ship's  company  among  themselves,  whenever  the  act  is  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  tranquillity  of  the  port,  or  the  intervention  of  the  local 
authority  is  invoked,  or  the  act  constitutes  a  crime  by  common  law  " 
(droit  commun^  the  law  common  to  all  civilized  nations),  ^^  the  gravity 
of  which  does  not  permit  any  nation  to  leave  it  unpunished,  without 
impugning  its  rights  of  jurisdictional  and  territorial  sovereignty, 
because  that  crime  is  in  itself  the  most  manifest  as  well  as  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to 
cause  to  be  respected  in  all  parts  of  its  territory."  1  Ortolan  Diplo- 
matic de  la  Mer  (4th  ed.),  pp.  455,  456  ;  Sirey  (K  S.),  1859,  p.  189. 
The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed.^ 


COMMONWEALTH  v.  MANCHESTER. 
SuPEEME  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.     1890. 

[Reported  152  Mass,  230.] 

Complaint  on  the  St.  of  1886,  c.  192,  §  1,  charging  that  the 
defendant,  while  commorant  of  Falmouth,  in  the  count}'  of  Barnstable, 
at  Falmouth,  on  July  19,  1889,  "  did  then  and  there  draw,  set,  stretch, 
and  use  a  purse  seine  for  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth." 

Trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  before  Sherman,  J.,  who,  after  a  verdict 
of  guilt}',  reported  the  case  for  the  determination  of  this  court,  in 
substance  as  follows. 

The  evidence  introduced  by  the  government  tended  to  show  that  the 
defendant  and  others,  who  were  citizens  of  Khode  Island,  and  were 
oflScers  and  crew  of  the  fishing  steamer  ''A.  T.  Serrell,"  on  the  day 
alleged,  were  engaged  in  drawing,  setting,  stretching,  and  using  a  purse 

^  For  cases  illnstrating  the  peculiar  questions  of  jurisdiction  arising  between  the 
state  and  the  United  States  courts,  see  Tennessee  v,  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257  ;  In  re  Coy, 
127  U.  S.  731 ;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1 ;  Manchester  v.  Massachusetts,  139  U.  S. 
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seine  for  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay ;  that  the 
place  where  the  defendant  and  the  others  were  so  engaged  was  about, 
and  not  exceeding^  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  a  point  on  the  shore 
midway  from  the  north  line  of  tlie  town  of  Falmouth  to  the  south  line 
thereof;  that  the  point  where  they  were  so  using  said  seine  was  within 
that  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay  which  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  19G  of  the  Acts  of 
the  3'ear  1881,  had,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  doing  so,  assigned 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  town  of  Falmouth ;  that  the  defendant  and 
his  associates,  on  that  day  and  at  that  place,  caught  with  a  seine  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fish  called  menhaden ;  that  in  so  doing  no  fixed 
apparatus  was  used,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  not  encroached 
upon  or  disturbed;  that  the  distance  between  the  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  Buzzard's  Ba}',  viz.  at  Westport  in  the  county  of  Bristol  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  known  as 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  the  county  of  Dukes  Count}',  on  the  other  side, 
was  more  than  one  and  less  than  two  marine  leagues ;  and  that  the 
distance  across  said  baj'  at  the  point  where  the  acts  of  the  defendant 
were  done  is  more  than  two  marine  leagues,  and  the  opposite  points 
are  in  different  counties. 

The  defendant  did  not  dispute  any  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
government,  but  introduced  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discern  objects  across  from  one  headland  to  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay ;  that  the  steamer  was  of  Newport,  Kbode 
Island,  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  at  that  port  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  carrying  on  the  menhaden  fishery ;  that  he  was  in 
the  emplo}'  of  a  firm  engaged  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  busi- 
ness of  seining  menhaden  to  be  sold  for  bait,  and  to  be  manufactui*ed 
into  fish  oil  and  fertilizer ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  fishing  for  menhaden 
only,  and  caught  no  other  fish;  that  menhaden  is  not  a  food  fish,  and 
is  only  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  bait  and  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil 
and  fertilizer ;  and  that  the  taking  of  menhaden  by  seining  does  not 
tend  in  any  way  to  decrease  the  quantity  and  variety  of  food  fishes. 

It  was  conceded  by  the  government  that  the  defendant  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  vessel  described  by  the  enrolment  and  license,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  complained  of  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  so  in  the  employ  of  the  vessel  described  in  the  license ;  and 
that  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted  if  the  St.  of  1865,  c.  212, 
was  not  repealed  by  the  St  of  1886,  c.  192. 

The  defendant  asked  the  judge  to  rule,  that,  notwithstanding  the  St. 
of  1886,  c.  192,  he  was  authorized  to  take  menhaden  by  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  in  the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay  in  the  place  where  this  act 
was  committed ;  that  that  statute  did  not  repeal  the  St.  of  1865,  c.  212  ; 
that  the  defendant  might  lawfully  take  menhaden  by  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  the  place  where  the  acts  complained 
of  were  done ;  that  the  act  complained  of  was  on  the  high  seas  and 
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withoat  the  jorisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  havlog  been  done  under 
a  United  States  license  for  carrying  on  this  fisher}^  the  defendant  could 
not  be  held  as  a  criminal  for  violating  a  statute  of  this  Commonwealth ; 
that  the  defendant  could  not  be  held  unless  the  act  complained  of  was 
done  and  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county  as  understood  at 
common  law ;  that  the  statute  of  this  Commonwealth  prohibiting  under 
a  penalty  the  use  of  nets  and  seines,  and  the  taking  of  fish  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  was  invalid,  especially  as  against  a  license  to 
fish  granted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  on  ail  the 
evidence  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted. 

The  judge  declined  so  to  rule,  and  instructed  the  Jury  that  the  St  of 
1865,  c  212,  was  repealed  by  the  St.  of  1886,  c.  192 ;  that  if  they 
found  that  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  using  a  purse  seine  for  the 
taking  of  fish  of  any  kind  in  that  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay  which  was 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  they 
would  be  authorized  to  convict  the  defendant;  and  that  the  place 
where  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  committed,  being  within  a  marine 
league  from  the  shoi*e  at  low-water  mark,  was  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  CommonwetUth. 

G.  A.  King  &  J,  F.  Jackson^  for  the  defendant. 

H.  C.  Blissy  First  Assistant  Attorney- General,  for  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Field,  C.  J.  The  defendant  was  complained  of  for  taking  fish  by 
the  use  of  a  purse  seine  in  the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  appears  by  the  report,  that  the 
point  in  Buzzard's  Bay  where  the  seine  was  used  ^' was  within  that  part 
of  Buzzard's  Bay  which  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  196  of  the  Acts  of  the 
year  1881,  had,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  doing  so,  assigned  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  town  of  Falmouth  '* ;  that  the  distance  between 
the  headlands  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay  is  ^^  more  than*one  and 
less  than  two  marine  leagues ; "  and  that  <^  the  distance  across  said 
bay  at  the  point  where  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  done  is  moi*e 
than  two  marine  leagues,  and  the  opposite  points  are  in  different 
counties."  The  place  *^  was  about,  and  not  exceeding,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  a  point  on  the  shore  midway  from  the  north  line  of  the 
town  of  Falmouth  to  the  south  line  "  of  said  town.  Buzzard's  Bay  lies 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  having  Barnstable  County 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  counties  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth  on  the  other. 
The  defendant  offered  evidence  that  he  was  fishing  for  menhaden  onl3% 
with  a  purse  seine,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ^^  was  not  encroached 
upon  or  disturbed,"  and  that  ^^  it  was  impossible  to  discern  objects 
across  from  one  headland  to  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay ; " 
that  he  wa^  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  vessel 
upon  which  he  was  emplo3'ed,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  was 
using  the  seine,  belonged  to  Newport,  in  that  State,  and  had  been 
*^  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  at  that  port  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  on  the  menhaden  fishery." 
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It  was  contended  at  the  trial,  among  other  things,  that  the  St  of 
1886,  c.  192,  under  which  the  complaint  was  made,  bad  not  re|>ealed 
the  St.  of  1865,  c.  212  ;  but  this  has  not  been  argued  in  this  court  It 
is  plain  that  the  St.  of  1886,  c.  192,  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
whole  subject  of  using  nets  or  seines  for  taking  fish  in  the  waters  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  and  that  by  implication  it  re[)ealed  the  St.  of  1865, 
c.  212;  so  far  as  that  statute  related  to  the  taking  of  menhaden  by  the 
use  of  a  pui-se  seine  in  the  waters  of  that  bay.  The  principal  question 
argued  here  is,  whether  the  place  where  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were 
done  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Pub.  Sts.  c.  1,  §§  1,  2,  are  as  follows:  ''Section  1.  The  terri- 
torial  limits  of  this  Commonwealth  extend  one  marine  league  from  its 
sea-shore  at  low-water  mark.  When  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  does 
not  exceed  two  marine  leagues  in  width  between  its  headlands,  a 
straight  line  from  one  headland  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  the  shore 
line.  Section  2.  The  sovereignt}'  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth extend  to  all  places  within  the  boundaries  thereof;  subject  to 
the  rights  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  granted  over  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States."  The  Pub.  Sts.  c.  22,  §  1,  contain  the  following  pro- 
vision :  '*  The  boundaries  of  counties  bordering  on  the  sea  shall  extend 
to  the  Hue  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  defined  in  section  one  of  chapter 
one."  Section  11  of  tlie  same  chapter  is  as  follows :  "The  jurisdiction 
of  counties  separated  by  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  be  concurrent  uix)n  and  over  such  waters."  The  St.  of 
1881,  c.  196,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  as  follows:  "Section  1. 
The  boundaries  of  cities  and  towns  bordering  upon  the  sea  shall  extend 
to  the  line  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  same  is  defined  in  section  one 
of  chapter  one  of  the  General  Statutes.  Section  2.  The  Harbor  and 
Land  Commissioners  shall  locate  and  define  the  courses  of  the  boundary 
lines  be^'een  adjacent  cities  and  towns  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and 
upon  arms  of  the  sea,  from  high-water  mark  outward  to  the  line  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  defined  in  said  section  one,  so  that  the  same  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  course  of  the  boundary'  lines 
between  said  adjacent  cities  and  towns  on  the  land ;  and  they  shall  file 
a  repoit  of  their  doings,  with  suitable  plans  and  exhibits,  showing  the 
boundary  lines  of  any  town  by  them  located  and  defined,  in  the  registry 
of  deeds  in  which  deeds  of  real  estate  situated  in  such  town  are  required 
to  be  recorded,  and  also  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth." Sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  1  of  the  General  Statutes  contain 
the  provisions  which  have  been  before  recited,  as  now  contained  in  the 
Pub.  Ste.  c.  1,  §§  1,  2,  and  c.  22,  §§1,11.  These  provisions  were  first 
enacted  by  the  St  of  1859,  c.  289.  Section  1  of  the  Rev.  Sts.  a  1,  was 
as  follows :  *'  The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth 
extend  to  all  places  within  the  boundaries  thereof;  subject  only  to  such 
rights  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted  over 
any  places  ceded  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United  States."    The 
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boandaries  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  sea  were  first  exactly  defined 
by  the  St.  of  1859,  c.  289.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  granted  by 
the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  or  of  the  territory  included 
in  the  Province  Charter,  need  not  be  particularly  set  forth.  Buzzard's 
Bay  was  undoubtedly  within  the  territory  described  in  those  charters. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  ^^  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the 
said  United  States,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  ...  to 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States ;  that  he  treats  with  them  as 
such ;  and  for  himself,  his  heira  and  successors,  relinquishes  all  claims 
to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and 
every  part  thereof."  8  U.  S.  Sts.  at  Large,  81.  If  Massachusetts  had 
become  an  independent  nation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
her  boundaries  on  the  sea,  as  she  has  defined  them  b}*  the  statutes, 
would  be  acknowledged  by  all  foreign  nations,  and  that  her  right  to 
control  the  fisheries  witinn  these  boundaries  would  be  conceded.  It 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  a  nation  has  a  right  to 
control  the  fisheries  on  its  sea-coast,  and  in  the  bays  and  arms  of  the 
sea  within  its  territory ;  but  the  limits  of  this  right  have  never  been 
placed  at  less  than  a  marine  league  from  the  coast  on  the  open  sea ; 
and  bays  wholly  within  the  territory  of  a  nation,  the  headlands  of  which 
are  not  more  than  six  geographical  miles  apart,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  in  which  they  lie. 
More  extensive  rights  in  these  respects  have  been  and  are  now  claimed 
by  some  nations ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  nations  concede  to 
each  other  the  right  to  control  the  fisheries  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  coast,  and  in  bays  witliin  the  territory  the  headlands  of  which  are 
not  more  than  two  marine  leagues  apart 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  where  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  claim  against  Great  Britain,  independently  of  treaties, 
as  extensive  rights  of  fishing  as  could  be  maintained,,  the  claim  was 
stated,  in  the  answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  follows :  ^'  It 
becomes  necessary  at  the  outset  to  inquire  what  rights  American  fish- 
ermen, and  those  of  other  nations,  possess,  independently  of  treaty, 
uix)n  the  ground  that  the  sea  is  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 
For  tiie  purposes  of  fishing,  the  territorial  waters  of  every  country 
along  the  sea^-coast  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark;  and 
bej'ond  is  the  open  ocean,  free  to  all.  In  the  case  of  baj-s  and  gulfs, 
such  only  are  territorial  waters  as  do  not  exceed  six  miles  in  width 
at  the  mouth  upon  a  straight  line  measured  from  headland  to  head- 
land. All  larger  bodies  of  water  connected  with  the  open  sea  form 
a  part  of  it.  And  whenever  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  exceeds 
the  maximum  width  of  six  miles  at  its  mouth,  and  so  loses  the  character 
of  territorial  or  inland  waters,  the  jurisdictional  or  proprietary  line  for 
the  puriK>se  of  excluding  foreigners  from  fishing  is  measured  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  according  to  its  sinuositieS;  and  the  limit  of  exclusion 
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is  three  miles  from  low-water  mark."  Documents  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Halifax  Commission  (Washington,  1878),  Vol.  I.  p.  120  (45th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc-,  No.  89).  The  government  of  Canada 
had  been  instructed  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  on  April  12, 
1866,  ^Uhat  American  fisliermen  should  not  be  interfered  with,  either 
by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 
or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a  baj*  or 
creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  width,  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangement  made  with  France  in  1839 ; "  but  afterwards  the 
British  government  issued  instructions  ^^  that  the  United  States  fish- 
ermen will  not  be  for  the  present  prevented  from  fishing,  except  within 
three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays  which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at 
the  mouth."  Vol.  I.  pp.  120, 121.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Datia,  of  counsel 
for  the  United  States,  contended,  in  argument  with  reference  to  the 
right  to  fish  in  the  open  sea,  ^' that  the  deep-sea  fisherman,  pursuing 
the  free-swimming  fish  of  the  ocean  with  his  net  or  his  leaded  line,  not 
touching  shores  or  troubling  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  no  trespasser, 
though  he  approach  within  three  miles  of  a  coast,  by  any  established 
recognized  law  of  all  nations."  Vol.  II.  p.  1654.  This  contention, 
however,  did  not  touch  the  right  to  fish  in  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
it  was  not  the  claim  actually  made  bj*  the  United  States  before  the 
Commission.  This  is  stated  in  the  answer  and  in  the  brief  of  the 
United  States.  The  answer  does  not  allude  to  an}'  such  position  as 
that  taken  by  Mr.  Dana  in  his  closing  argument,  but  in  the  brief  it  is 
said :  ^^  Many  authorities  maintain  that  whenever,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  any  part  of  the  sea  is  free  for  navigation,  it  is  likewise  free 
for  fishing  b}'  those  who  sail  over  its  surface.  But,  without  insisting 
upon  this  position,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  prior  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  nations,  could  rightful)}'  fish  in  the  open  sea  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  could  also  fish  at  the  same 
distance  from  ,the  shore  in  all  baj's  more  than  six  miles  in  width, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  headland  to  headland.*'  Vol.  I.  p.  166. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  place  much  reliance 
upon  the  decision  in  The  Queen  v,  Kej^n,  2  Ex.  D.  63.  In  that  case, 
the  defendant  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  '*  Franconia,"  a  Ger- 
man steamer,  which,  at  a  point  '^  one  mile  and  nine  tenths  of  a  mile 
S.  S.  E.  from  Dover  pier-head,  and  within  two  and  a  h%lf  miles  from 
Dover  beach,"  in  the  English  Channel,  ran  down  and  sank  the  British 
steamer  " Strathclyde,"  and  one  of  the  '*  Strathcljde's "  passengers 
was  drowned.  The  defendant  was  indicted  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Coui*t  for  manslaughter.  The  question  was  whether  the  offence  was 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  having  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  any  offence  alleged 
^^  to  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas  or  other  places  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  '*  (p.  100).  A  majority  of  the 
court  held  that  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  German  steamerf 
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and  not  on  the  British  steamer ;  and  that,  under  the  laws  then  exist* 
ing,  there  was  no  admiralt}*  jurisdiction  over  an  offenoe  committed  by 
a  foreigner  on  a  foreign  ship  on  the  open  sea,  whether  within  or 
without  a  marine  league  fix>oi  the  shore  of  England.  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  Parhament  passed  the  St  of  41  and  42  Vict.  c.  73, 
By  that  Act  it  was  declared  that,  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  any  offence 
declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any 
part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast,  measured 
from  low-water  mark,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Her  Majesty^s  dominions.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  by  this  decision  the  court  did  not  attempt  to 
define  the  extent  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  over  the  open  sea 
adjacent  to  the  coast,  but  only  the  extent  of  the  existing  admiralty 
jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  on  the  open  sea.  The  courts  of 
England  would  undoubtedly  enforce  any  Act  of  Parliament  conferring 
upon  them  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  anj^where.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of 
control  over  fisheries  in  the  open  sea,  or  in  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea. 
The  case  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  upon  the  respective  limits 
of  the  common-law  jurisdiction  and  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  in 
England  over  crimes,  and  upon  the  boundaries  of  counties  in  England 
under  the  laws  then  existing.  These  distinctions  are  immaterial  in  the 
case  at  bar,  except  with  reference  to  the  contention  that  the  place 
where  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  was  within  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  boundaries  of 
counties  in  Massachusetts  may  be  defined  by  statute,  and  they  may  be 
made  to  extend  over  all  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  whether  it  be 
sea  or  land ;  and,  if  Massachusetts  has  a  right  to  control  the  fisheries 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  offences  in  violation  of  the  regulations  which  the 
State  may  establish  can  be  tried  in  any  of  its  courts  upon  which  it  may 
confer  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  all  the  cita- 
tions contained  in  the  different  opinions  given  in  The  Queen  v,  Keyn, 
wherever  the  question  of  the  right  of  fishery  is  referred  to,  it  is  con- 
coded  that  the  control  to  the  extent  at  least  of  a  marine  league  belongs 
to  tbe  nation  on  whose  coast  the  fisheries  are.  The  argument  of  Mr. 
Benjamin,  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  is  not  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  case ;  but  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  found  on 
page  90  of  the  report,  it  seems  that  he  admitted  that  the  dominion  of 
a  State  over  the  seas  adjoining  its  shore  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  "its  coasts  from  the  effects  of  hostilities  between  other 
nations  which  may  be  at  war,  the  protection  of  its  revenue  and  of  its 
fisheries,  and  the  preservation  of  order  by  its  police." 

In  Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co. 
2  App.  Cas.  394,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Priv}'  Council  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  point  in  Conception  Ba}',  Newfoundland,  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Newfound- 
land, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  legislature.     It  appeared  that 
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the  average  width  of  the  bay  *'  is  about  fifteen  miles/'  and  the  diatanco 
betweea  the  headlands  ia  ^^  rather  more  than  twenty  miles."  Lord 
Blackburn,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  says,  at  page  416 :  ^'  The  question 
raised  in  tliis  case,  and  to  which  their  Lordships  confine  their  judg- 
ment, is  as  to  the  territorial  dominion  over  a  bay  of  configuration  and 
dimensions  such  as  those  of  Conception  Bay  above  described.  The 
few  English  common-law  authorities  on  this  poiut  relate  to  tiie  question 
as  to  where  the  boundary  of  counties  ends,  and  the  exclusive  Jurisdio- 
tiou  at  common  law  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  begins,  which  ia  not 
precisely  the  same  question  as  that  under  consideration ;  but  this  much 
is  obvious,  that  when  It  is  decided  that  any  bay  or  estuary  of  any 
particular  dimensions  is  or  may  be  a  part  of  an  English  county,  and 
so  completely  within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  decided  that  a  similar 
bay  or  estuary  is  or  may  be  part  of  the  territorial  dominions  of  the 
country  possessing  the  adjacent  shore."  He  quotes,  at  page  417,  the 
well-known  language  of  Lord  Hale :  <^  That  arm  or  branch  of  the  sea 
which  lies  within  the  fauces  terrm^  where  a  man  may  reasonably 
disoerne  between  shore,  is,  or  at  least  maj-  be,  within  the  body  of  a 
county,  and  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sherift  or  coroner," 
and  comments  upon  its  indeflniteness ;  and  then  cites  the  case  of 
Regina  v,  Cunningham,  Bell,  C.  C.  72,  86,  and  sa3*s,  at  page  419,  that 
in  this  case,  ^^  this  much  was  determined,  that  a  place  in  the  sea,  out 
of  any  river,  and  where  the  sea  was  more  than  ten  miles  wide,  was 
within  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  consequently,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain."  Apparently  he  was 
of  opinion  that,  by  most  of  the  text-writers  on  international  law,  Con- 
ception Bay  would  be  excluded  from  the  territory  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  which  in  Regina  v.  Cunningham 
was  decided  to  be  In  the  county  of  Glamorgan  would  be  excluded  from 
the  territory  of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  decides  that  Conception  Bay  is 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Newfoundland,  because  the  British  govern- 
ment has  exercised  exclusive  dominion  over  it,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  other  nations,  and  it  has  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  **  to  be 
part  of  the  British  territory,  and  part  of  the  country  made  subject  to 
tlje  Legislature  of  Newfoundland." 

We  regard  it  as  established  that,  as  between  nations,  the  minimum 
ilnit  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  tide  watera  is  a 
marine  league  from  its  coast,  and  that  bays  wholly  within  its  territory 
not  exceeding  two  marine  leagues  in  width  at  the  mouth  are  within  this 
limit,  and  that  included  in  this  territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  right  of 
control  over  fisheries,!  whether  the  fish  be  migratory,  free-swimming 
fish,  or  free-moving  fisli  like  lobsters,  or  fish  attached  to  or  imbedded 
in  the  soil.  The  open  sea  within  this  limit  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
common  right  of  navigation ;  and  all  governments,  for  the  purpose  of 
self-protection  in  time  of  war,  or  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the 
revenue,  exercise  an  authority  be3'ond  this  limit.  "We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  British  Crown  will  claim  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in  the  bays 
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and  in  the  open  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  to  at  least 
this  extent,  whenever  there  is  any  occasion  to  determine  the  ownership. 
The  authorities  are  collected  in  Gould  on  Waters,  Part  I.  ce.  1,  2,  and 
notes.  See  also  NeiU  v.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  8  App.  Cas.  135  ;  Gam- 
mell  V.  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  3  Macq.  419  ;  Mowat  v. 
McFee,  5  Sup.  Ct.  of  Canada,  66 ;  The  Queen  v.  Cubitt,  22  Q.  B.  D. 
622;  St- 46  &  47  Vict.  0.22.^ 


DIRECT  UNITED  STATES  CABLE  CO.   v.  ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH   CO. 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    1877. 
[Reported  2  Appeal  Cases,  394.] 

Lord  Blackburn.'  .  .  .  Conception  Bay  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Newfoundland,  between  two  promontories,  the  southern  ending  at  Cape 
St  Francis,  and  the  northern  promontor}'  at  Split  Point.  No  evidence 
has  been  given,  nor  was  any  required,  as  to  the  configuration  and  di- 
mensions of  the  bay.  as  that  was  a  matter  of  which  the  court  could  take 
judicial  notice. 

On  inspection  of  the  Admiralt}'  chart,  the  following  statement,  though 
not  precisely  accurate,  seems  to  their  Lordships  sufficiently  so  to  enable 
them  to  decide  the  question :  — 

The  bay  is  a  well-marked  bay,  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the  bay 
to  Ca{je  St.  Francis  being  about  forty  miles,  and  the  distance  from  the 
Lead  of  the  bay  to  Split  Point  being  about  fifty  miles.  The  average 
width  of  the  bay  is  about  fifteen  miles,  but  the  distance  from  Cape  St. 
Francis  to  Split  Point  is  rather  more  than  twenty  miles. 

The  appellants  have  brought  and  laid  a  telegraph  cable  to  a  buoy 
more  than  thirty  miles  within  this  bay.  The  buoy  is  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  in  laying  the  cable,  care  has  been 
taken  not  at  any  point  to  come  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  so  as  to 
avoid  raising  any  question  as  to  the  territorial  dominion  over  the  ocean 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Their  Lordships  therefore  are  not 
called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  questions  which  were  re- 
cently so  much  discussed  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Keyn  (the  "  Franconia" 
ease). 

The  question  raised  in  this  case,  and  to  which  their  Lordships  con- 
fine their  judgment,  is  as  to  the  territorial  dominion  over  a  bay  of 
configuration  and  dimensions  such  as  those  of  Conception  Ba}'  above 
described. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  opinion  discusaes  the  right  of  jurisdiction  as  between 
the  State  and  the  United  States.  Affirmed,  Manchester  v,  Massachusetts,  189  U.  S. 
240.  —  Ed. 

«  Only  so  much  of  Lord  Blackbitkn's  opinion  is  given  as  deab  with  the  jurisdiction 
over  Conception  Bay.  —Ed. 
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The  few  English  eommoD-law  authorities  on  this  point  relate  to  the 
question  as  to  where  the  boundary  of  counties  ends,  and  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  at  common  law  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  begins,  which  is 
not  precisely  the  same  question  as  that  under  consideration  ;  but  this 
much  is  obvious,  that  when  it  is  decided  that  any  bay  or  estuary  of  any 
particular  dimensions  is  or  ma}'  be  a  part  of  an  English  county,  and  so 
completely  within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  decided  that  a  similar  bay 
or  estuary  is  or  ma}'  be  part  of  the  territorial  dominions  of  the  country 
possessing  the  adjacent  shore. 

The  earliest  authority  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  grand 
abridgment  of  Fitzherbert  ^'  Corone/'  399,  whence  it  appears  that  in 
the  8  £dw.  II.,  in  a  case  in  Chancery  (the  nature  and  subject-matter  of 
which  does  not  appear),  Staunton,  J.,  expressed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  There  are  one  or  two  words  in  the  oommon  printed  edition  of 
FitzheH)ert  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decipher  or  translate,  but  subject  to 
that  remark  this  is  a  translation  of  the  passage :  ^^  Nota  per  Staunton, 
J.,  that  that  is  not  [saiice  which  Lord  Coke  translates  ^  part']  of  the 
sea  where  a  man  can  see  what  is  done  from  one  pait  of  the  water  and 
the  other,  so  as  to  see  from  one  land  to  the  other ;  that  the  coroner 
shall  come  in  such  case  and  perform  his  office,  as  well  as  coming  and 
going  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  there  where  a  man  can  see  from  one  part 
to  the  other  of  the  [a  word  not  deciphered],  that  in  such  a  place  the 
country  can  have  conusance,  etc.*' 

That  is  by  no  means  definite,  but  it  is  clear  Staunton  thought  some 
portions  of  the  sea  might  be  in  a  county,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  jury  of  that  county,  and  at  that  early  time,  before  cannon  were  in 
use,  be  can  have  had  in  his  mind  no  reference  to  cannon  shot. 

Lord  Coke  recognizes  this  authority,  4th  Institute,  140,  and  so  does 
Lord  Hale.  The  latter,  in  his  treatise,  De  Jure  Maris,  p.  1,  c.  4,  uses 
tiiis  language :  ^^  That  arm  or  branch  of  the  sea  which  lies  within  the 
fauces  terrcB,  where  a  man  maj-  reasonabl}'  disceme  between  shore,  is, 
or  at  least  may  be,  within  the  body  of  a  county,  and  therefore  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  or  coroner.     Edward  II.,  Corone,  399." 

Neither  of  these  great  authorities  had  occasion  to  apply  this  doctrine 
to  any  particular  place,  nor  to  define  what  was  meant  by  seeing  or  dis- 
cerning. If  it  means  to  see  what  men  are  doing,  so,  for  instance,  that 
e3'e-witnesses  on  shore  could  say  who  was  to  blame  in  a  fray  on  the 
waters  resulting  in  death,  the  distance  would  be  very  limited ;  if  to 
discern  what  great  ships  were  about,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  their 
manoeuvres,  it  would  be  very  much  more  extensive ;  in  either  sense  it 
is  indefinite.  But  in  Keg.  v.  Cunningham,  BelPs  Cr.  C.  86,  it  did 
become  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  particular  spot  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  which  three  foreigners  on  board  a  foreign  ship  bad  com- 
mitted a  crime,  was  within  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  the  indictment 
liaving,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  charged  the  offence  as  having  been 
committed  in  that  county. 

The  Bristol  Channel,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  an  arm  of  the  sea 
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dividing  England  from  Wales.  Into  the  upper  end  of  this  arm  of  the 
sea  the  River  Severn  flows.  Then  the  arm  of  the  sea  lies  between 
Somersetshire  and  Glamorganshire,  and  afterwards  between  Devon- 
shire and  the  counties  of  Glamorgan^  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
It  widens  as  it  descends,  and  between  Port  Eyuon  Head,  the  lowest 
point  of  Glamorganshire,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Devon  it  is  wider 
than  Conception  Bay;  between  Hartland  Point,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Pembrokeshire  it  is  much  wider.  The  case  reserved  was  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  describes  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed  as  being 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  the  Glamorganshire  and  Somersetshire 
coasts,  and  about  ten  miles  or  more  from  that  of  Somerset.  It  nega- 
tived the  spot  being  in  the  River  Severn,  the  mouth  of  which,  it  is 
stated,  was  proved  to  be  at  King's  Road,  higher  up  the  Channel,  and 
was  to  be  taken  as  the  finding  of  the  jury.  It  also  showed  that  the 
spot  in  question  was  outside  Penarth  Head,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
treated  as  within  the  smaller  bay  formed  by  Penarth  Head  and  Laver- 
nock  Point.  And  it  set  out  what  evidence  was  given  to  prove  that  the 
spot  bad  been  treated  as  part  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  the 
question  was  stated  to  be  whether  the  prisoners  were  properly  con- 
victed of  an  offence  within  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  The  case  was 
much  considered,  being  twice  argued,  and  Chief  Justice  Cockburn 
delivered  Judgment,  saving:  ^^The  only  question  with  which  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  deal  is  whether  the  part  of  the  sea  on 
which  the  vessel  was  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was  committed, 
forms  part  of  the  body  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  does.  The  ^  sea  in  question  is  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  both  shores  of  which  form  part  of  England  and  Wales,  of 
the  county  of  Somerset  on  the  one  side,  and  the  county  of  Glamorgan 
on  the  other.  We  are  of  opinion  that  looking  at  the  local  situa- 
tion of  this  sea  it  must  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  counties  respec- 
tively by  the  shores  of  which  it  is  bounded;  and  the  fact  of  the 
Holms  between  which  and  the  shore  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan  the 
place  in  question  is  situated,  having  always  been  treated  as  part  of  the 
parish  of  Cardiff,  and  as  part  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  is  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  principle  on  which  we  proceed,  namely,  that  the 
whole  of  this  inland  sea  between  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Glamor- 
gan, is  to  be  considered  as  within  the  counties  by  the  shores  of  which 
its  several  parts  are  respectivelj-  bounded.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  place  in  question  is  within  the  body  of  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan." The  case  reserved  in  Cunningham's  Case,  incidentally  states 
that  it  was  about  ninety  miles  from  Penarth  Roads  (where  the  crime 
was  committed)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  which  points  to  the  head- 
lands in  Pembroke  and  Hartland  Point  in  Devonshire,  as  being  the 
fauces  of  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  the 
decision  of  Cunningham's  Case  to  determine  what  was  the  entrance  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  further  than  that  it  was  below  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed ;  and  though  the  language  used  in  the  judgment 
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is  such  as  to  show  that  the  impression  of  the  court  was  that  at  least 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Channel  between  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Glamorgan  was  within  those  counties,  perhaps  that  was  not  deter- 
mined. But  this  much  was  determined,  that  a  place  in  the  sea,  out  of 
an}'  river,  and  where  the  sea  was  more  than  ten  miles  wide,  was  within 
the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  consequently,  in  every  sense  of  the 
words  withiu  the  tcrritorj'  of  Great  Britain.  It  also  shows  that  usage 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  portion  of  the  sea  had  been  treated  as 
being  part  of  the  county  was  material,  and  this  was  clearly  Lord  Hale's 
opinion,  as  he  says  not  that  a  bay  is  part  of  the  county,  but  only  that 
it  may  be. 

Passing  from  the  Common  Law  of  England  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  as  indicated  by  the  text  writers  on  international  jurisprudence, 
we  Gnd  an  universal  agreement  that  harbors,  estuaries,  and  bays 
landlocked  belong  to  the  territor}'  of  the  nation  which  possesses  the 
shores  round  them,  but  no  agreement  as  to  what  is  the  rule  to  deter- 
mine what  is  '*  baj' "  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  generally  agreed  that  where  the  configuration  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  bay  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  nation  occupying  the  ad- 
joining coasts  also  occupies  the  bay,  it  is  part  of  the  territory;  and 
with  this  idea  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  refer  to  defensibility 
from  the  shore  as  the  test  of  occupation  ;  some  suggesting  therefore  a 
width  of  one  cannon  shot  from  shore  to  shore,  or  three  miles ;  some  a 
cannon  shot  from  each  shore,  or  six  miles ;  some  an  arbitrary  distance 
of  ten  miles.  All  of  these  are  rules  which,  if  adopted,  would  exclude 
Conception  Bay  from  the  territory  of  Newfoundland,  but  also  would 
have  excluded  from  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  that  part  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  which  in  Reg.  v.  Cunningham,  Bell's  Cr.  C.  72,  was 
decided  to  be  in  tlie  county  of  Glamorgan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diplomatists  of  the  United  States  in  1793  claimed  a  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  much  more  extensive  baj's,  and  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, though  by  no  means  giving  the  weight  of  his  authority  to 
this  claim,  gives  some  reasons  for  not  considering  it  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. 

It  does  not  appear  to  their  Lordships  that  jurists  and  text  writers 
are  agreed  what  are  the  rules  as  to  dimensions  and  configuration, 
which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  bay  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  possessing  the 
adjoining  coasts  ;  and  it  has  never,  that  they  can  find,  been  made  the 
ground  of  any  judicial  determination.  If  it  were  neCessarj'  in  this  case 
to  lay  down  a  rule  the  diflSculty  of  the  task  would  not  deter  their  Lord- 
ships from  attempting  to  fulfil  it.  But  in  their  opinion  it  is  not  neces- 
sary so  to  do.  It  seems  to  them  that^  in  point  of  fact,  the  British 
Government  has  for  a  long  period  exercised  dominion  over  this  bay, 
and  that  their  claim  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  other  nations,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  bay  has  been  for  a  long  time  occupied  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  tribunals  of  any  country 
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voQld  be  very  important.  And  moreover  (which  in  a  British  tribunal 
is  conclusive)  the  British  Legislature  has  by  Acts  of  Parliament  de- 
clared it  to  be  part  of  the  British  territorj',  and  part  of  the  countiy 
made  subject  to  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland. 


SEAGROVE  V.  PARKS. 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench  Division.    1891. 
[Reported  [1891]  I  Q.  B.  551.] 

Appeal  from  a  refusal  of  Denman,  J. ,  at  chambers,  to  give  leave  to 
serve  a  writ  out  of  the  Jurisdiction. 

It  appeared  from  the  affidavit  used  in  support  of  the  application  that  the 
defendant  was  a  naval  officer  on  board  H.IML.S.  '*  Cockatrice,"  appointed 
to  the  Jklediterranean  station,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion the  ship  was  on  the  high  seas.  There  were  certain  coaling  ports 
at  which  the  ship  would  touch,  and  in  due  course  she  would  put  into 
Malta,  the  chief  port  on  the  station.  It  was  stated  that  leave  had  been 
granted  by  Vaughan  Williams  and  Lawrance,  JJ.,  respectively  at 
chambers,  in  similar  applications  by  the  plaintiffs  in  actions  against 
other  officers  on  board  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  the  orders 
giving  leave  to  serve  the  writ  ''  at  Malta  or  elsewhere  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean."  The  application  in  the  present  case  was  refused  by  Denman, 
J.,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  the  defendant  was  on  the  high  seas  at  the 
time  of  the  application,  the  affidavit  did  not  sufficie ntly  show,  nor 
could  it  be  shown,  '*  in  what  place  or  cpuntiy  auchldefiuidaivLis  or 
probably  may  be  fouriap^aF  required  by  OjcdfiTJUiiJAii  The  plaintiffs 
appealed!. 

Montague  Lush^  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Per  Curiam  (Cave  and  Charles,  JJ.).  The  decision  must  be 
affii*med.  As  long  as  the  defendant  is  on  board  his  ship,  he  is  within 
the  jurisdiction!  *"^  Order  xi.  is  unnecessary  and  inapplicable.  If  it 
is  sought  to  serve  him  out  of  the  jurisdiction^  upon  his  gnit.fingr 
his  ship,  the  affidavit  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Order  xi.^  r.  4« 

■  Appeal  dismissed. 


FORBES  V.  COCHRANE. 
Kino's  Bench.     1824. 
[Reported  2  Bamwall  f-  Cresswell,  448.] 

The  declaration  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  lawfhlly  possessed  of 
a  certain  cotton  plantation,  situate  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  wit, 
in  East  Florida,  of  large  value,  and  on  which  plantation  he  employed 
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divers  persons^  his  slaves  or  servants.  The  first  count  charged  the 
defendants  with  enticing  the  slaves  away.  The  second  count  stated, 
that  the  slaves  or  servants  having  wrongfully  and  against  the  plaintiflTs 
will,  quitted  and  left  the  plantation  and  the  plaintiff's  service,  and 
gone  into  the  power,  care,  and  keeping  of  the  defendants ;  thej',  know- 
ing them  to  be  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the  plaintiff,  wrongfully 
received  the  slaves  into  their  custody,  and  harbored,  detained,  and 
kept  them  from  the  plaintiffs  service.  The  last  count  was  for  wrong- 
fullj'  harboring,  detaining,  and  keeping  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the 
plaintiff  after  notice  given  to  the  defendants  that  the  slaves  were  the 
plaintiff's  property,  and  request  made  to  the  defendants  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  deliver  them  up  to  him :  plea,  not  guilt}'.  At  the  trial  before 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  at  the  London  sittings  after  Trinity  term,  1822,  a  ver- 
dict was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £3800,  subject  to  the  opinion 
of  the  court  on  the  following  case. 

llie  plaintiff  was  a  British  merchant  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Florida,  where  he  had  carried  on  trade  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  was  principally  resident  at  Pensacola  in  West  Florida. 
East  and  West  Florida  were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  Spain  was  in  amitj'  with  Great  Britain.  The  plaintiff,  before  and 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  grievances,  was  the  proprietor  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  cotton  plantation,  called  San  Pablo,  lying  contiguous  to 
the  river  St.  John's,  in  the  province  of  East  Florida,  and  of  about  one 
hundred  negro  slaves  whom  he  had  purchased,  and  who  were  employed 
by  him  upon  his  plantation.  The  river  St.  John*s  is  about  thirt}'  or 
fort}'  miles  from  the  confines  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  is  separated  from  East  Florida  by  the  river  St.  Mary, 
and  Cumberland  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary  on  the  side 
next  Georgia,  and  forms  part  of  that  State.  During  the  late  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  in  the  month  of  February,  1815,  the 
defendant,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane,  was  command- 
er-in-chief of  His  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  on  the  North  American 
station.  The  other  defendant,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
was  the  second  in  command  upon  the  said  station,  and  his  flag-ship 
was  the  "  Albion."  The  British  forces  had  taken  possession  of  Cumber- 
land Island,  and  at  that  time  occupied  and  garrisoned  the  same.  The 
"  Albion,"  *'  Terror  Bomb,"  and  others  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
formed  a  squadron  under  Sir  George  Cockburn's  immediate  command 
off  that  island,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  expedition  were.^ 

In  the  night  of  the  23d  February,  1815,  a  number  of  the  plaintiff's 
slaves  deserted  from  his  said  plantation,  and  on  the  following  day 
thirty-eight  of  them  were  found  on  board  the  "  Terror  Bomb,"  part  of  the 
squadron  at  Cumberland  Island,  and  entered  on  her  muster-lK>oks 
as  refugees  from  St.  John's.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  of 
February,  Sir  George  Cockburn  received  from  the  plaintiff  a  memorial. 
The  plaintiff  prayed  "  that  the  defendant.  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  would  order 
1  The  statement  of  facts  is  ooDdensed  by  omitting  unnecessary  facts.  —  Ed. 
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the  said  thirty-eight  Blaves  to  be  forthwith  delivered  to  him  their 
lawful  proprietor.''  Sir  G.  Cockbum  told  him  he  might  see  his  slaves, 
and  use  any  arguments  and  persuasions  he  chose  to  induce  them  to 
return.  The  plaintiff  accordingly  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  go 
back  to  his  plantation,  and  no  restraint  was  put  upon  them,  but  they 
refused  to  go.  The  plaintiff  then  urged  his  claim  very  strongly  to  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  and  said  he  must  get  redress  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
prevailing  upon  Sir  G.  Cockburn  to  order  them  back  again,  wbich 
Sir  G.  Cockburn  said  he  could  not  do,  because  they  were  free  agents 
and  might  do  as  they  pleased,  and  that  he  could  not  force  them  back. 

HoLROTD,  J.^  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  en- 
titled to  maintain  the  present  action.  The  declaration  alleges,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  pi'oprietor,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  cotton  plantation 
lying  contiguous  to  the  river  St  John's,  in  East  Florida,  on  which  land 
he  emploj'ed  divers  persons,  his  slaves  or  servants.  The  plaintiff, 
therefore,  claims  a  general  property  in  them  as  his  slaves  or  servants, 
and  he  claims  this  property,  as  founded,  not  upon  any  municipal  law  of 
the  countrj'  where  he  resides,  but  upon  a  general  right.  This  action 
is  therefore  founded  upon  an  injury  done  to  that  general  right  Now 
it  appears,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  in 
these  persons,  except  in  their  character  of  slaves,  for  they  were  not 
serving  him  under  any  contract ;  and,  accoixling  to  the  principles  of  the 
English  law,  such  a  right  cannot  be  considered  as  warranted  by  the 
general  law  of  nature.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  particular  cir- 
cumstances may  not  introduce  a  legal  relation  to  that  extent;  but 
assuming  that  there  may  be  such  a  relation,  it  can  only  have  a  local 
existence,  where  it  is  tolerated  by  the  particular  law  of  the  place,  to 
which  law  all  persons  there  resident  are  bound  to  submit  Now  if  the 
plaintiff  cannot  maintain  this  action  under  the  general  law  of  nature, 
inde}>endently  of  any  positive  institution,  then  his  right  of  action  can 
be  founded  only  upon  some  right  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  he  is  domiciled.  If  he,  being  a  British  subject, 
could  show  that  the  defendant,  also  a  British  subject,  h&H  entered  the 
country  where  he,  the  plaintiff,  was  domiciled,  and  had  done  any  act 
amounting  to  a  violation  of  that  right  to  the  possession  of  slaves  which 
was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  that  countrj^  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  an  action  might  not  be  maintained  against  him.  The  laws 
of  England  will  protect  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  give  a 
remedy  for  a  grievance  committed  by  one  British  subject  upon  another, 
in  whatever  country  that  may  be  done.  That,  however,  is  a  very 
different  case  from  the  present  Here,  the  plaintiff,  a  British  subject, 
was  resident  in  a  Spanish  colony,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
what  is  stated  in  the  special  case,  that,  by  the  law  of  that  colon}-, 
Bbivery  was  tolerated.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  law,  the  right  to  slaves,  even  in  a  country  where 

^  The  argoments  of  counsel,  the  opinion  of  Bayley,  J.,  and  part  of  the  opinion  of 
Best,  J.,  are  omitted.  —  En. 
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sach  rights  are  recognized  by  law,  must  be  considered  as  founded  not 
upon  the  law  of  nature,  but  upon  the  particular  law  of  that  country*. 
And,  supposing  that  the  law  of  England  would  give  a  remedy  for  the 
violation  of  such  a  right  by  one  British  subject  to  another  (both  being 
resident  in  and  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  country)  still  the  right 
to  these  slaves  being  founded  upon  the  law  of  Spain,  as  applicable  to 
the  Floridas,  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  territories  of  that  State.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  plaintiff  having  the  right  to  possess  these 
persons  as  his  slaves  there,  had  taken  them  into  another  place,  where, 
by  law,  slavery  also  prevailed,  his  right  would  not  have  continued 
in  such  a  place,  the  laws  of  both  countries  allowing  a  property  in 
slaves.  The  law  of  slaverj*  is,  however,  a  law  in  invitum  ;  and  when  a 
party  gets  out  of  the  territory  where  it  prevails,  and  out  of  the  power  of 
his  master,  and  gets  under  the  protection  of  another  power,  without 
any  wrongful  act  done  by  the  party  giving  that  protection,  the  right  of 
the  master,  which  is  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular 
place  only,  does  not  continue,  and  there  is  no  right  of  action  against  a 
party  who  merely  receives  the  slave  in  that  country,  without  doing  any 
wrongful  act.  This  has  been  decided  to  be  the  law  with  respect  to 
a  person  who  has  been  a  slave  in  any  of  our  West  India  colonies,  and 
comes  to  this  country.  The  moment  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  shores  of 
this  country,  his  slaver}'  is  at  an  end.  Put  the  case  of  an  uninhabited 
island  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  subjects  of  this  country ;  the 
inhabitants  would  be  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  this 
country.  In  the  case  of  a  conquered  country,  indeed,  the  old  laws 
would  prevail,  until  altered  by  the  King  in  council ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  newlj'  discovered  country-,  freedom  would  be  as  much  the  inheritance 
of  the  inhabitants  and  their  children,  as  if  they  were  treading  on  the 
soil  of  England.  Now,  suppose  a  person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  one 
of  our  own  West  India  settlements,  escaped  to  such  a  country,  he 
would  thereby  become  as  much  a  freeman  as  if  he  had  come  into  Eng 
land.  He  ceases  to  be  a  slave  in  England,  only  because  there  is  no 
law  which  sanctions  his  detention  in  slavery ;  for  the  same  reason,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  slave  the  moment  he  landed  in  the  supposed  newly 
discovered  island.  ( In  this  case,  indeed,  the  fugitives  did  not  escape 
to  any  island  belonging  to  England,  but  they  went  on  board  an  Eng- 
lish ship  (which  for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  a  floating  island), 
and  in  that  ship  they  became  subject  to  the  English  laws  alone.|v  They 
then  stood  in  the  same  situation  in  this  respect  as  if  they  had  come  to 
an  island  colonized  by  the  English.  It  was  not  a  wrongful  act  in  the 
defendants  to  receive  them,  quite  the  contrary.  The  moment  they  got 
on  board  the  English  ship  there  was  an  end  of  any  right  which  the 
plaintiff  had  by  the  Spanish  laws  acquired  over  them  as  slaves.  They 
had  got  bej'ond  the  control  of  their  master,  and  bej'ond  the  territory 
where  the  law  recognizing  them  as  slaves  prevailed.  They  were  under 
the  protection  of  another  power.  [The  defendants  were  not  subject  to 
the  Spanish  law,  for  they  had  never  entered  the  Spanish  territoriesi 
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either  as  friends  or  enemies.  The  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  see  the 
men,  and  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  return  ;  but  in  that  lie  failed. 
fie  never  applied  to  be  permitted  to  use  force ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  the  means  of  doing  so.  I  think  that  Sir  6.  Cockburn  was 
not  bound  to  do  more  than  he  did ;  whether  he  was  bound  to  do  so 
much  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say.  It  was  not  a  wrongful  act  in 
him,  a  British  officer,  to  abstain  from  using  force  to  compel  the  men  to 
return  to  slavery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  prevented  force  being 
used.  I  do  not  say  that  he  might  not  have  refused,  but  in  fact  there 
was  no  refusal.  I  have  given  my  opinion  upon  this  question,  suppos- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  right  of  action  against  these  defendants,  if  a 
wrong  had  actually  been  done  by  them,  but  I  am  by  no  means  clear, 
that  even  under  such  circumstances,  any  action  would  have  been  main- 
tainable against  them  by  reason  of  their  particular  situation  as  officers 
acting  in  dischai*ge  of  a  public  dutj',  in  a  place  ^^ran^«  bello.  I  doubt 
whether  the  application  ought  not  to  have  been  made  in  such  a  case 
to  the  governing  powers  of  this  country  for  redress.  The  cases  from 
the  Admiralty  Courts  are  distinguishable  from  the  present,  upon  the 
grounds  already  stated  bj'  my  Brother  Batlet.  In  Madrazo  v.  Wilies, 
5  I>.  &  Aid.  353,  the  plaintiff  was  a  Spanish  subject,  and  by  the  law  of 
Spain  slavery  and  the  trade  in  slaves  being  tolerated,  he  had  a  right,  by 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  to  exercise  that  trade.  The  taking  awaj'  the 
slaves  was  an  active  wrong  done  in  aggression  upon  rights  given  by 
the  Spanish  law.  That  is  very  diffei'ent  from  requiring,  as  in  this  case, 
an  act  to  be  done  against  the  slaves,  who  had  voluntarily  left  their 
master.  When  they  got  out  of  the  territory  where  they  became  slaves 
to  the  plaintiff  and  out  of  his  power  and  control,  thej*  were,  b}-  the 
general  law  of  nature,  made  free,  unless  they  were  slaves  by  the  par- 
ticular law  of  the  place  where  the  defendant  received  them.  They  were 
not  slaves  b}*  the  law  which  prevailed  on  board  the  British  ship  of  war. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court. 

Best  J.  The  question  is,  were  these  persons  slaves  at  the  time 
when  Sir  G.  Cockburn  refused  to  do  the  act  which  he  was  desired  to 
do?  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  were  then  no  longer  slaves. 
The  moment  they  put  their  feet  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war,  not 
lying  within  the  waters  of  East  Florida  (where,  undoubtedly,  the  laws 
of  that  country  would  prevail),  those  persons  who  before  had  been 
slaves,  were  free.  The  defendants  were  not  guilty  of  any  act  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  to  have  been  infringed. 
Those  rights  were  at  an  end  before  the  defendants  were  called  upon  to 
act.  Slavery  is  a  local  law,  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  wishes  to  preserve 
his  slaves,  let  him  attach  them  to  him  by  affection,  or  make  fast  the 
bars  of  their  prison,  or  rivet  well  their  chains,  for  the  instant  they  get 
beyond  the  limits  where  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  local  law,  they 
have  broken  their  chains,  they  have  escaped  from  their  prison,  and 
aie  free.     These  meU;  when  on  board  an  English  ship,  had  all  the 
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rights  belonging  to  Englishmen,  and  were  subject  to  all  their  liabilitieB. 
If  thej  had  committed  any  offence  the}'  must  have  been  tried  according 
to  English  laws.  If  any  injury  had  been  done  to  them  they  would  have 
had  a  remedy  by  applying  to  the  laws  of  this  country  for  redress.  I 
think  that  Sir  G.  Cockburn  did  all  that  he  lawfully  could  do  to  assist 
the  plaintiff;  he  permitted  him  to  endeavor  to  persuade  tlie  slaves  to 
return  ;  but  he  refused  to  apply  force.  I  think  that  he  might  have  gone 
further,  and  have  said  that  force  should  not  be  used  by  others ;  for  if 
any  force  had  been  used  by  tlie  master  or  any  person  in  his  assistance, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  slaves  might  have  brought  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  the  persons  using  that  force  ?  Nay,  if  the  slave,  acting 
upon  his  newly  recovered  right  of  freedom,  had  determined  to  vindicate 
that  right,  originally  the  gift  of  nature,  and  had  resisted  the  force,  and 
his  death  had  ensued  in  the  course  of  such  resistance,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  every  one  who  had  contributed  to  that  death  would, 
according  to  our  laws,  be  guilty  of  murder?  That  is  substantially 
decided  by  Sommersett's  case,  from  which,  it  is  clear,  that  such  would 
have  been  the  consequence  had  these  slaves  been  in  England ;  and  so 
far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  an 
English  ship  and  the  soil  of  England ;  for  are  not  those  on  board  an 
English  ship  as  much  protected  and  governed  by  the  English  laws  as  if 
they  stood  upon  English  land?  Judgment /or  the  defendants.^ 


Mcdonald  v.  mallory. 

Court  of  Appeals,  New  York.    1879. 
[Reported  77  N,   Y.  546.] 

Rapallo,  J."  For  the  purposes  of  this  appeal  the  wrongful  act  or 
neglect  causing  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate  must  be  treated  as 
having  been  committed  upon  the  high  seas.  The  complaint  does  not 
specifically  allege  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  unlawful  or 
negligent  lading  of  the  petroleum  on  board  of  the  vessel  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  consequently  the  question  whether  that  fact,  if 
alleged,  would  establish  that  the  wrong  complained  of  was  committed 
within  the  territorial  bounds  of  this  State,  need  not  be  considered. 

We  shall  therefore  come  directly  to  the  principal  point  ai-gued, 
which  is,  whether  under  the  statute  of  this  State,  which  gives  a  right 
of  action  for  causing  death  by  wrongful  act  or  neglect,  an  action  can 
be  maintained  for  thus  causing  a  death  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  of  a 
vessel  hailing  from  and  registered  in  a  port  within  this  State  and 
owned  b}'  citizens  thereof;  the  person  whose  death  was  so  caused 

1  See  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  8  B.  &  Aid.  353.  —  Ed. 

'  The  opinion  only  is  given  ;  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  —  En. 
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/ 
being  also  a  citizen  of  this  State,   the  yessel  being  at  the  time 
employed  by  the  owners  in  their  own  business,  and  their  negligence 
being  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death. 

It  is  settled  b}'  the  adjudications  of  our  own  courts  that  the  right  of 
action  for  causing  death  by  negligence  exists  only  b}^  virtue  of  the 
statute,  and  that  wliere  the  wrong  is  committed  within  a  foreign  State 
or  country,  no  action  therefor  can  be  maintained  here,  at  least  withouli 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  statute  in  the  place  where  the 
wrong  was  committed.  (Whitford  v,  Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  23  N.  Y. 
465 ;  Crowley  v.  Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  30  Barb.  99 ;  Beach  v.  Bay 
State  Steamboat  Co.,  80  id-  433  ;  Vandeventer  v.  N.  Y.  and  New 
Haven  R.  R.  Co.,  27  id.  244.)  These  decisions  rest  upon  the  plain 
ground  that  our  statute  can  have  no  operation  within  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, and  that  with  respect  to  positive  statute  law  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  laws  of  other  States  or  countries  are  similar  to 
our  own.  (Opinion  of  Demo,  J.,  23  N.  Y.  467,  468,  471.)  The 
liability  of  a  person  for  his  acts  depends,  in  general,  upon  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  the  acts  were  committed,  and  although  a  civil  right 
of  action  acquired,  or  liability  incurred,  in  one  State  or  country  for  a 
personal  injury  may  be  enforced  in  another  to  which  the  parties  may 
remove  or  where  they  be  found,  yet  the  nght  or  liability  must  exist 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  act  was  done*  Actions  for 
mjuhes  to  the  person  committed  abroad  are  sustained  without  proof 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  lex  loci^  upon  the  presumption  that  the  right 
to  compensation  for  such  injuries  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  all 
countries.  But  this  presumption  cannot  apply  where  the  wrong  com- 
plained of  is  not  one  of  those  thus  universally  recognized  as  a  ground 
of  action,  but  is  one  for  which  redress  is  given  only  by  statute. 

Keeping  these  principles  m  view  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  maintain 
this  action  it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  the  statute  law  in  question 
was  operative  on  board  of  the  vessel  upon  which  the  injur}'  was  com- 
mitted. In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  decided,  the  place  of  the 
injury  was  actually  within  the  hmits  of  a  foreign  territory,  subject  to 
Its  own  laws,  and  where  there  could  be  no  claim  that  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  country  were  operative.  In  the  present  case  the  locus  in  quo 
was  not  within  the  actual  territorial  limits  of  any  State  or  nation,  nor 
was  It  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  government,  unless  the  rule  which 
exists  from  necessity  is  applied,  that  every  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is 
oonstructivek  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  its  laws  are  operative  on  board  of  her.  In  this  respect  the  case  is 
new. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  this  case  were  one  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  the  rule  referred  to  would  apply,  and  acts 
done  on  boaixi  of  her  while  on  the  high  seas  would  be  governed  by 
those  laws.  The  question  now  presented  is  whether  in  respect  to 
matters  not  committed  by  the  Constitution  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
government  nor  legislated  upon  b}'  Congress,  but  regulated  entirely 
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by  State  laws,  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  can  be  regarded 
as  the  sovereignty  whose  laws  follow  her  until  she  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  other  government. 

This  precise  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Kelly  v,  Crapo  (45  N.  Y. 
86 ;  and  16  Wall.  610),  though  in  a  different  foi*m.  The  question 
there  was  whether  a  vessel  upon  the  high  seas  was  subject  to  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  State  the  vessel 
belonged,  that  is,  where  she  was  registered  and  her  owner  resided, 
so  that  by  operation  of  those  laws,  and  without  any  act  of  the  owner, 
the  title  to  the  vessel  could  be  transferred  while  she  was  at  sea  by  a 
proceeding  in  invitum^  to  an  official  assignee,  and  his  title  thus 
acquired  would  take  precedence  of  an  attachment  levied  upon  her 
in  the  State  of  New  York  after  she  had  come  within  this  State. 

It  was  conceded  in  that  case,  in  this  court  as  well  as  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  unless  the  vessel  was  actually  or  con- 
structively within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  her 
insolvent  law  could  not  operate  upon  her  so  as  to  defeat  a  title  acquired 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  within  whose  actual  territorial  jurisdiction 
she  afterwards  came.  (16  Wall.  622.)  But  in  support  of  the  title  of 
the  assignee  in  insolvency  it  was  urgecl  that  the  rule  before  referred  to 
applied  to  her,  and  that  while  at  sea  she  was  constructively  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  subject  to  her  laws. 

This  court  held  that  the  rule  invoked  was  not  applicable  to  a  State, 
and  State  Jaws,  but  that  the  jurisdiction  referred  to  was  vested  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  national  tcrritorj'  and 
its  laws  only  were  extended  by  legal  fiction  to  vessels  at  sea. 

This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (Crapo  v.  Kelly,  16  Wall  610),  and  as  we  understand  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  that  court,  it  holds  that  the  relations  of  a  State 
to  the  Union  do  not  affect  its  status  as  a  sovereign,  except  with  respect 
to  those  ix)wers  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  have  by  the  Con- 
stitution been  transferred  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  all  other  respects  It  stands  as  if  it  were  an  independent  sov- 
ereign State,  unconnected  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Upon 
this  principle  it  was  held  that  the  vessel  while  at  sea  was  constructively 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  subject  to  its 
laws.  (16  Wall.  623,  624,  631-632.)  It  is  diflQcult  to  conceive  any 
other  principle  upon  which  that  conclusion  could  have  been  reached. 

In  respect  to  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  the  power  to 
provide  for  their  punishment  has  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  State  laws  cannot  be  applicable  to  them  ;  but 
I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  under  the  principle  of  the  case  of 
Crapo  V,  Kelly  civil  rights  of  action,  for  matters  occurring  at  sea  on 
board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  must 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  that  State,  unless  they  arise  out  of  some 
matter  over  which  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  over  which  the  State  has 
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transferred  its  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  to 
this  extent  the  vessel  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  while  in  respect  to  her  relations  with  foreign  governments, 
crimes  committed  on  board  of  her,  and  all  other  mattei-s  over  which 
jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Federal  government,  she  must  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws 
thereof. 

The  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint,  and  admitted  by  the  demurrer, 
present  a  strong  case  for  the  application  of  the  rule  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  follow  her  until  she  comes 
within  some  other  jurisdiction.  The  defendants,  b}'  whom  the  wrong 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  were,  at  all  times  up  to  its  final 
consummation  by  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  State,  and  subject  to  its  laws,  and  the  deceased  was 
also  a  citizen  of  this  State.  The  death  was  caused  eitlier  by  the 
illegal  and  negligent  act  done  in  this  State  of  lading  the  dangerous 
and  prohibited  article  on  board  the  vessel  and  sending  the  deceased  to 
sea  in  her  thus  exposed,  or  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful  acts  of  the 
defendants  committed  at  sea  through  their  agents.  The  complaint 
does  not  distinctly  specify  which,  but  it  must  have  been  one  or  the 
other.  If  the  latter,  then,  at  the  place  where  the  injury  was  consum- 
mated there  was  no  law  by  which  to  determine  whetlier  or  not  it 
rendered  the  defendants  liable  to  an  action,  unless  the  law  of  the 
State  to  which  the  vessel  belonged  followed  her.  In  the  present  case 
the  defendants  were,  at  the  time  of  the  wrongful  act  or  neglect,  and  of 
the  injury,  within  this  State  and  subject  to  its  laws,  and  none  of  tlie 
objections,  suggested  in  the  various  cases  which  have  been  cited,  to 
subjecting  them  to  liability  under  the  statute,  for  acts  done  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  State,  can  apply.  There  can  be  no  double  liability,  as 
suggested  by  Denio,  J.,  in  23  N.  Y.  467,  471,  for  the  locus  in  quo 
was  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  other  country ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  deceased  or  his  representatives  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  any  other  government,  as  is  said  m  some  of  the  other  cases 
cited.  It  is  a  case  where  no  confusion  or  mjustice  can  result  from  the 
application  of  the  principle  declared  bj'  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  enacted  within  their 
respective  spheres,  follow  the  vessel  when  on  the  high  seas.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court  at  General  Term  in  this  case  it  is  expressly  con- 
ceded that  both  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  nation  have  dominion  on 
a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  but  the  demuirer  was  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  this  right  oif  jurisdiction  has  not  been  exercised  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  its  statutes  are  restricted  in  their  operation 
to  the  actual  territorial  bounds  of  the  State. 

No  such  restriction  is  contained  in  the  statute  now  under  considera- 
tion. Its  language  is  broad  and  general  and  by  its  terms  it  operates 
in  all  places.  Its  operation  on  cases  arising  in  other  States  and 
countries  has  not  been  denied  by  reason  of  anything  contained  in 
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the  act  itself  or  m  an}*  other  legislative  act,  but  on  general  principles 
of  law. 

But  the  court  rests  its  conclusion  upon  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  which  defines  its  boundaries  and  declares  that  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  State  extends  to  all  the  places  within  the 
boundaries  so  declared  (1  R.  S.  62,  65),  and  it  construes  that  act  as 
a  renunciation  or  abrogation  of  any  effect  which  might  on  general 
principles  of  law  be  given  to  its  statutes  on  board  of  vessels  on  the 
high  seas. 

We  are  unable  to  concur  in  this  view.  The  act  referred  to  was 
intended  to  define  simply  the  actual  territorial  bounds  of  the  State, 
and  the  declaration  that  its  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  should  extend 
to  all  places  within  those  bounds  was  not  intended  to  nor  could  it 
operate  as  a  restriction  upon  subsequent  legislation,  nor  had  it  anj- 
reference  to  such  a  question  as  that  now  before  us.  Whatever  opera- 
tion our  laws  maj'  have  on  board  of  vessels  at  sea  depends  ni)ou 
general  principles,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  of  our  State 
which  places  it  in  this  respect  on  a  different  footing  from  anj-  other. 
Is  is  not  claimed  that  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  this  State 
extend  to  its  vessels  when  at  sea,  as  they  do  to  places  within  its 
boundaries,  for  all  purposes,  such  as  service  of  process,  the  execu- 
tion of  Judgments  and  the  like,  but  only  that  when  acts  done  at  sea 
become  the  subject  of  adjudication  here,  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
pailies  may  in  some  cases  be  determined  with  reference  to  our  statutes. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  in  the  act  referred  to,  or  in  the 
assertion  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes  over  places 
witliin  the  bounds  of  the  State. 

The  decision  of  this  court  in  Kelly  v.  Crapo  is  referred  to  as  the 
highest  evidence  that  this  State  never  intended  that  its  laws  sbouH 
extend  to  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  That  decision  recognized  the 
general  pnnciple  that  the  laws  of  a  nation  do  so  extend,  but  was  based 
upon  the  theory-  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Union  was  such 
that  this  attribute  of  sovereigntj-  had  become  merged  in  the  powers 
granted  to  the  general  government  But  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  having  established  the  contrary  view,  and 
that  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
State  follow  the  vessel,  thus  making  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  respective  spheres,  together  constitute  the  law 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  we  adopt  that  decision  as  the 
judgment  of  the  tribunal  to  whom  the  ultimate  determination  of  ques- 
tions of  that  nature  properly  belongs. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  action  which  renders  it  exclu- 
sively the  subject  of  Federal  cognizance.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  and  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  personal  torts  com- 
mitted at  sea,  such  as  assaults  by  a  master  on  his  crew,  injuries  to 
passengers,  and  the  like,  are  concurrent,  though  remedies  by  proceed- 
ings in  rem  can  be  administered  only  b}*  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  the 
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United  States.  The  field  of  legislation  in  respect  to  cases  like  the 
present  one  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  general  government  and  is 
therefore  open  to  the  States.  (Steamboat  Co.  v.  Chase,  16  Wall. 
522,  530,  533.)  Indeed  the  United  States  Court  of  Admiralty'  would 
have  DO  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  (Steamboat  Co.  v.  Chase,  16  Wall. 
522,  530,  533;  Sherlock  v.  Allen,  93  U.  S.  99),  and  there  is  no 
greater  objection  to  extending  the  operation  of  a  statute  of  this 
description  to  a  vessel  at  sea  than  there  was  to  giving  similar  opera- 
tion to  a  State  insolvent  law. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  should  be  reversed,  and  judgment; 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  demurrer,  with  leave  to  the  defendants 
to  answer  on  paj'ment  of  costs  within  thirty  daj'S. 

All  concur,  except  Akdbews,  J.,  absent. 

Judgment  aacordingly.^ 


REGINA  V.  ANDERSON. 

Crown  Case  Reserved.    1868. 

lEepmied  11  Cox  CC,  198.] 

Case  reserved  by  Byles,  J.,  at  the  October  Sessions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  1868,  for  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

James  Anderson,  an  American  citizen,  was  indicted  for  murder  on 
board  a  vessel,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia. 
She  was  registered  in  London,  and  was  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 

At  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  the  vessel  was  in  the  river 
Garonne,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  French  empire,  on  her  wa\'  up 
to  Bordeaux,  which  city  is  by  the  course  of  the  river  about  ninety  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  The  vessel  had  proceeded  about  half-way  up  the 
river,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  offence  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  nearest  shore,  the  river  at  that  place  being  about  half  a  mile 
wide. 

The  tide  flows  up  to  the  place  and  beyond  it* 

No  evidence  was  given  whether  the  place  was  or  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  port  of  Bordeaux. 

It  was  objected  for  the  prisoner  that  the  offence  having  been  com- 
mitted within  the  empire  of  France,  the  vessel  being  a  colonial  vessel, 
and  the  prisoner  an  American  citizen,  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
try  him. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  objection,  but  agreed  to 
grant  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

J.  Barnard  Byles. 

*■  Aee.  Crapo  i?.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610.  And  sec  to  the  same  effect  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  Turin  (Italy),  April  14,  1880,  (8  Clunet,  651)  :  a  Sicilian  sailor 
on  a  vessel  registei'ed  in  Lombardy  is  subject  to  a  section  of  the  Penal  Code  which  is  in 
force  in  Lombardy,  but  not  in  Sicily. — £d. 
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BoviLL,  C.  J.^  Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  the  place  where  the  offence 
was  committed  was  witliiu  the  territory  of  France,  and  that  the  pris- 
oner was  therefore  subject  to  the  laws  of  France,  which  the  local  author- 
ities of  that  realm  might  have  enforced  if  so  minded ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  point  of  law,  the  offence  was  also  committed  within  British 
territory,  for  the  prisoner  was  a  seaman  on  board  a  merchant  vessel, 
which,  as  to  her  crew  and  master,  must  be  taken  to  have  been  at  the 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and,  therefore,  also  amen- 
able to  the  provisions  of  the  British  law.  It  is  true  that  the  prisoner 
was  an  American  citizen,  but  he  had  with  his  own  consent  embarked 
on  board  a  British  vessel  as  one  of  the  crew«  Although  the  prisoner 
was  subject  to  the  American  jurisprudence  as  an  American  citizen,  and 
to  the  law  of  France  as  having  committed  an  offence  within  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  yet  he  must  also  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  British  law,  which  extends  to  the  protection  of  British 
vessels,  though  m  poi-ts  belonging  to  another  country.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  the  treatise  of  Ortolan,  already  quoted,  it  appears  that,  with 
regard  to  offences  committed  on  board  of  foreign  vessels  within  the 
French  territory,  the  French  nation  will  not  assert  their  poUce  law 
unless  invoked  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  unless  the  offence  leads 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  port  ;  and  several  instances  where 
that  courae  was  adopted  are  mentioned.  Amoug  these  are  two  cases 
where  offences  were  committed  on  board  American  vessels —  one  at  the 
port  of  Antwerp,  and  the  other  at  Marseilles  —  and  where,  on  the  local 
authorities  interfering,  the  American  court  claimed  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. As  far  as  America  herself  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  she,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1825,  has  made  regulations  for  per- 
sons on  board  her  vessels  in  foreign  parts,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
same  coui'se  of  legislation.  Our  vessels  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation  at  any  of  whose  ports  they  may  be,  and  also  to  the  laws  of 
our  country,  to  which  they  belong.  As  to  our  vessels  when  going  to 
foreign  parts  we  have  the  right,  if  we  are  not  bound,  to  make  regula- 
tions. America  has  set  us  a  strong  example  that  we  have  the  right  to 
do  so.  In  the  present  case,  if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  question 
on  the  17  <&  18  Vict.  c.  104,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiug  that 
we  now  not  only  legislate  for  British  subjects  on  board  of  British  ves- 
sels, but  also  for  all  those  who  form  the  crews  thereof,  and  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  so  construing  the  statute ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
decide  that  point  now.  Independently  of  that  statute,  the  general  law 
is  sufficient  to  determine  this  case.  Here  the  offence  was  committed 
on  board  a  British  vessel  by  one  of  the  crew,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  vessel  was  within  a  foreign  port  or  not  If  the  offence  had 
been  committed  on  the  high  seas  it  is  clear  that  it  would  have  been 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  has  now  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction.     Does  it   make  any 

^  Arguments  of  counsel  and  the  concurring  opinions  of  Channell,  B.,  and  Blacv- 
BURtr  and  Lush,  JJ.,  are  omitted*  —  £d. 
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difiference  because  the  yessel  was  in  the  river  Garonne  half-way 
between  the  sea  and  the  head  of  the  river?  The  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed  was  in  a  navigable  part  of  the  river  below 
bridge,  and  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  great  ships  do  lie  and 
hover.  An  offence  committed  at  such  a  place,  according  to  the  author^ 
ities,  is  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  the 
offence  had  been  committed  on  the  high  seas.  On  the  whole  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  amenable  to  the  British  law,  and 
that  the  conviction  was  right. 

Btles,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
I  expressed  at  the  trial.  A  British  ship  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
question,  like  a  floating  island;  and,  when  a  crime  is  committed  on 
board  a  British  ship,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  and  therefore  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  offender  is 
as  amenable  to  British  law  as  if  he  had  stood  on  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  and 
committed  the  crime.  Two  English  and  two  American  cases  decide 
that  a  crime  committed  on  board  a  British  vessel  in  a  river  like  the  one 
in  question,  where  there  is  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  wherein 
great  ships  do  hover,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court; 
and  that  is  also  the  opinion  expressed  in  Kent's  Commentaries.  The 
only  effect  of  the  ship  being  within  the  ambit  of  French  territory  is  that 
there  might  have  l>een  concurrent  jurisdiction  had  the  French  claimed 
it.  I  give  no  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  case  comes  within 
the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.^ 


Vaughan,  C.  J.,  in  Craw  v,  Ramset,  Vaughan  274  (1670).  One  of 
roy  brothers  .  .  .  said  England  and  Ireland  were  two  distinct  king- 
doms, and  no  otherwa\-s  united  than  because  the}'  had  one  Soveraign. 
Had  this  been  said  of  Scotland  and  England  it  had  been  right,  for 
they  are  both  absolute  kingdoms,  and  each  of  them  sui  juris.  But 
Ireland  far  otherwise ;  for  it  is  a  dominion  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  follows  that  it  cannot  be  separate  from  it  but  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  England,  no  more  than  Wales,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ber- 
wick, the  English  Plantations,  all  which  are  dominions  belonging  to  the 
realm  of  England,  though  not  within  the  territorial  dominion  or  realm 
of  England,  but  follow  it  and  are  a  part  of  its  royalty.  .  .  .  Wales, 
after  the  conquest  of  it  by  Edward  the  First,  was  annext  to  England, 
jare  propnetatia  12  Ed.  1,  by  the  Statute  of  Ruthland  only,  and  after 
more  really  by  27  H.  8  c.  26 ;  but  at  first  received  laws  from  England 
as  Ireland  did ;  but  not  proceeded  by  writs  out  of  the  English  Chan- 
cery, but  had  a  Chancer}*  of  his  own,  as  Ireland  hath ;  was  not  bound 
by  the  laws  of  England,  unnamed,  until  27  H.  8,  no  more  than  Ireland 
now  is.  Ireland  in  nothing  differs  from  it  but  in  having  a  Parliament 
gratia  Regis,  subject  to  the  Parliament  of  England.     It  might  have 

1  See  R"g.  V.  Ix)i)ez,  7  Cox  C.  C.  431 ;  Reg.  ».  Armstrong.  13  Cox  C.  C.  184.  —  Ed. 
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had  so,  if  the  King  pleased,  but  it  was  annext  to  England.  None 
doubts  Ireland  as  conquered  as  it,  and  as  ntucb  subject  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  if  it  please. 

Vaughan,  C.  J.,  Wilde  and  Archer,  JJ.,  in  tbe  same  case  (2 
Ventris  1).  Ireland  was  a  conquered  kingdom,  the  conquest  corn- 
pleated,  if  not  begun,  in  King  Henry  the  Second's  time ;  in  wlK>6e  time 
there  is  no  record  of  any  establishnoent.  And  being  a  Cbnstian  king 
they  remained  governed  by  their  own  laws,  until  King  John  (anno  1 2 
regni  sui)  by  Charter  (for  so  the}'  conceived  it  to  be,  and  not  by 
Parliament ;  for  it  appeara  that  the  nobles  were  sworn,  which  is  not 
usual  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  neither  is  it  Teste  Rege  in  Parliamento) 
introduced  the  English  laws.  Yet  it  ever  hath  remained  a  distinct 
kingdom,  viz.  from  the  bringing  in  the  laws  by  King  John,  M.  Paris 
Hist.  230,  and  Calvin's  Case  in  7  Co.  22.  23 ;  the  Conquest  brought  it 
infra  domimum  Begis^  sed  non  infra  Regnum  Anglice.  Orurke 
committed  treason  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  held  triable  by  Commission, 
by  33  H.  8.  as  a  treason  out  of  the  Realm.  20  H.  6.  8,  the  Judges 
here  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  laws  of  Ireland.  Fitzh. 
Voucher  239,  a  man  in  Ireland  cannot  be  vouched.  Anders.  262, 
263,  2  Inst  2,  it  is  said.  Magna  Charta  nor  the  Statute  laws  here  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland  until  Poining's  Law,  10  H.  7,  tho'  in  truth  it 
appears  to  be  before  by  8  E.  4.  cap.  10 ;  neither  arc  they  obliged  by 
any  statute  since  unless  named. 


CAMPBELL  v.  HALL. 

King's  Bench.     1774. 

[Reported  Cotcper,  204.] 

This  case  was  very  elaborately  argued  four  several  times ;  and  now 
on  this  day  Lord  Mansfield  stated  the  case,  and  delivered  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  court,  as  follows : 

This  is  an  action  that  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  James  Campbell, 
who  is  a  natural  born  subject  of  this  kingdom,  and  who,  upon  the  3.d 
of  March,  1763,  purchased  a  plantation  in  the  island  of  Grenada:  and 
it  is  brought  against  the  defendant  William  Hall,  who  was  a  collector 
for  His  Majesty  of  a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  all  goods 
and  sugars  exported  from  the  island  of  Grenada.^ 

...  A  special  verdict  was  found,  which  states  as  follows:  That 
the  island  of  Grenada  was  taken  by  the  British  arms,  in  open  war,  from 
the  French  king.  .  .  .  The  special  verdict  then  states.  .  .  a  proc- 
lamation under  the  great  seal,  bearing  date  the  7th  October,  1763, 
wherein  amongst  other  things  it  is  said  as  follows :  — 

Whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  speedy  settling  our  said 
governments,  of  which  the  island  of  Grenada  is  one,  that  our  loving 
subjects  should  be  informed  of  our  paternal  care  for  the  security  of  the 
1  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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liberties  and  properties  of  those  who  are  and  shall  become  inhabitants 
thereof:  we  have  thought  fit  to  publish  and  declare  by  this  our  procla- 
mation, that  we  have  in  our  letters  patent  under  our  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  b}*^  which  the  said  governments  are  constituted,  given 
express  power  and  direction  to  our  governors  of  the  said  colonies  re- 
spectively, that  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
colonies  will  admit  thereof,  the}*  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tiie  members  of  our  council  summon  and  call  general  assemblies,  within 
the  said  governments  respectively*,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  used 
and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  of  America,  which  are 
already  under  our  immediate  government;  and  we  have  also  given 
power  to  the  said  governors,  with  the  consent  of  our  said  councils,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  summoned  as  aforesaid,  to  make, 
constitute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  for  the  public 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  our  said  colonies  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  as  near  as  mtiy  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  are  used  in  our  other 
colonies. 

The  next  instrument  stated  in  the  special  verdict,  is  the  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  rather  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the 
26th  March,  1764  ;  wherein,  the  King  recites  a  surve}*  and  division  of 
the  ceded  islands,  and  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  divided  into 
allotments,  as  an  invitation  to  purchasers  to  come  in  and  purchase  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  that  proclamation. 

The  next  instrument  stated,  is  the  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  hearing  date  the  9th  of  April,  1764.  In  these  letters  there  is  a 
commission  appointing  General  Melville  governor,  with  a  power  to  / 

summon  an  assembly  as  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
island  would  admit,  and  to  make  laws  with  consent  of  the  governor  and 
council,  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  other  assemblies  of  the 
king's  provinces  in  America.  This  instrument  is  dated  the  9th  of 
April,  1764.  The  governor  arrived  in  Grenada  on  the  14th  December, 
1764,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  an  assembly  actuallj'  met  in 
the  island  of  Grenada.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  governor  at 
Grenada,  indeed  before  his  departure  for  London,  there  is  another 
instrument  upon  the  validity  of  which  the  whole  question  turns,  which 
instrument  contains  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  bearing  date 
the  20th  July,  1764.  Wherein,  the  King  reciting,  that  whereas,  in 
Barbadoes,  and  in  all  the  British  Leeward  Islands,  there  was  a  duty  of 
foar  and  an  half  per  cent  upon  all  sugars,  etc.  exported ;  and  reciting 
in  these  woixls ;  that  whereas  it  is  reasonable  and  expedient,  and  of 
importance  to  our  other  sugar  islands,  that  the  like  duty  should  take 
place  in  our  said  island  of  Grenada ;  proceeds  thus  :  we  have  thought 
fit,  and  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby,  by  vii-tue  of 
our  prerogative  royal,  order,  direct,  and  appoint,  that  from  and  after 
the  29th  day  of  September  next  ensuing,  the  date  of  these  presents,  a 
duty  or  impost  of  four  and  an  half  per  cent  in  specie,  shall  be  raised 
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and  paid  to  us,  our  heirs  and  Bucoessors,  upon  all  dead  comniodities, 
tbe  growth  and  produce  of  our  said  island  of  Grenada,  that  shall  be 
shipped  off  from  the  same,  in  lieu  of  all  customs  and  import  duties, 
hitherto  collected  upon  goods  imported  and  exported  into  and  out  of 
the  said  island,  under  the  authority  of  Plis  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

The  special  venlict  then  states  that  in  fact  this  dut}*  of  four  and  an 
half  per  cent  is  paid  in  all  the  British  Leeward  Islands,  and  sets  forth 
the  several  acts  of  assembly  relative  to  these  duties.  They  are  public 
acts :  therefore,  I  sliull  not  state  them ;  as  any  gentleman  may  have 
access  to  them ;  they  depend  upon  different  circumstances  and  occa- 
sions, but  are  all  referable  to  those  duties  in  our  islands.  This,  with 
what  I  set  out  with  in  the  opening,  is  the  whole  of  the  special  verdict 
that  is  material  to  the  question. 

The  general  question  that  arises  out  of  all  these  facts  found  by  the 
special  verdict,  is  this  ;  whether  the  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
bearing  date  the  20th  July,  1764,  are  good  and  valid  to  abolish  the 
French  duties ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  iinix>se  the  four  and  an  half  per 
cent  duty  al)ove  mentioned,  which  is  paid  in  all  the  British  Leeward 
Islands  ? 

It  has  been  contended  at  the  bar,  that  the  letters  patent  are  void  on 
y  two  points ;  the  first  is,  tliat  although  they  had  been  made  before  the 
J/  proclamation  of  the  7th  October,  1763,  yet  the  King  could  not  exercise 
such  a  legislative  power  over  a  conquered  country. 

The  second  |>oint  is,  that  though  the  King  had  sufficient  power  and 
authority  before  the  7th  October,  1763,  to  do  such  legislative  act,  yet 
|i  before  the  letters  patent  of  the  20th  July,  1764,  he  had  divested  him- 
J/^       self  of  that  authority. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  many  authorities  cited  relative  to 
propositions,  in  which  both  sides  seem  to  be  perfectly  agreed ;  and 
which,  indeed,  are  too  clear  to  be  controverted.  The  stating  some  of 
those  propositions  which  we  think  quite  clear,  will  lead  us  to  see  with 
greater  perspicuity,  what  is  the  question  upon  the  first  point,  and  n|X)n 
what  hinge  it  turns.  I  will  state  the  propositions  at  large,  and  the  first 
is  this : 

A  country  conquered  b}*  the  British  arms  becomes  a  dominion  of  the 
King  in  the  right  of  his  crown ;  and,  therefore,  necessarih*  subject  to 
the  legislature,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  2d  is.  That  the  conquered  inhabitants  once  received  under  the 
king's  protection,  become  subjects,  and  are  to  be  universally  considered 
in  that  light,  not  as  enemies  or  aliens. 

The  3d,  That  the  articles  of  capitulation  upon  which  the  country  is 
surrendered,  and  the  articles  of  peace  by  which  it  is  ceded,  are  sacred 
and  inviolable  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning. 

The  4t]i,  That  the  law  and  legislative  government  of  every  dominion, 
equall}'  affects  all  persons  and  all  property  within  the  limits  thereof; 
and  is  the  rule  of  decision  for  all  questions  which  arise  there,  ^lu^ 
ever  purchases,  lives^  or  sues  there,  puts  himself  under  the  law  of  the 
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_glace.    Ad  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the 
"Plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives. 

The  5th,  That  the  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  force, 
nntii  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror ;  the  absurd  exception  as  to 
Pagans,  mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  shows  the  universality  and  antiquity 
of  the  maxim.  For  that  distinction  could  not  exist  before  the  Christian 
sera ;  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the 
Croisades.  In  the  present  case  the  capitulation  expressly  provides  and 
agrees,  that  they  shall  continue  to  be  governed  b}'  their  own  laws,  until 
His  Mftjesty's  further  pleasure  be  known. 

The  6th,  and  last  proposition  is,  that  if  the  King  (and  when  I  say  the 
King,  I  alwaj's  mean  the  King  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament), 
has  a  power  to  alter  the  old  and  to  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered 
country,  this  legislation  being  subordinate,  that  is,  subordinate  to  his 
own  authority  in  Parliament,  he  cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary 
to  fundamental  principles :  he  cannot  exempt  an  inhabitant  from  that 
particular  dominion  ;  as,  for  instance,  from  the  laws  of  trade,  or  from 
the  power  of  Parliament,  or  give  him  privileges  exclusive  of  his  other 
Btibjects ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances  which  might  l)e  put. 

But  the  present  change,  if  it  had  been  made  before  the  7th  October, 
1763,  would  have  been  made  recently  after  the  cession  of  Grenada  by 
treat}',  and  is  in  itself  most  reasonable,  equitable,  and  political ;  for  it 
is  putting  Grenada,  as  to  duties,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  British 
Leeward  Islands.  If  Grenada  paid  more  it  would  have  been  detri- 
mental to  her ;  if  less,  it  must  be  detrimental  to  the  other  Leeward 
Islands :  na}',  it  would  have  been  carrying  the  capitulation  into  execu- 
tion, which  gave  the  people  of  Grenada  hopes,  that  if  any  new  tax  was 
laid  on,  their  case  would  be  the  same  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  the 
other  Leeward  Islands. 

The  only  question  then  on  this  first  point  is,  Whether  the  King  had 
a  power  to  make  such  change  between  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the 
day  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  the  7th  October,  1763?  Tak- 
ing these  propositions  to  be  true  which  I  have  stated  ;  the  only  question 
is,  Whether  the  King  had  of  himself  that  power? 

It  is  left  by  the  constitution  to  the  King's  authority  to  grant  or  refuse 
a  capitulation  :  if  he  refuses,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  or 
exterminates  them,  all  the  lands  belong  to  him.  If  he  receives  th(5 
inhabitants  under  his  protection  and  grants  them  their  property,  he 
has  a  power  to  fix  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  thinks  proper.  He 
is  intnisted  with  making  the  treaty  of  peace :  he  may  yield  up  the  con- 
quest, or  retain  it  upon  what  terms  he  pleases.  These  powers  no  man 
ever  disputed,  neither  has  it  hitherto  been  controverted  that  the  King 
might  change  part  or  the  whole  of  the  law  or  political  form  of  govern 
ment  of  a  conquered  dominion. 

To  go  into  the  history  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  conquest  and  the  alteration  of  the  laws  of  Ireland  have  been 
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variously  and  learnedly  discassed  by  lawyers  and  writers  of  great  fame, 
at  different  periods  of  time;  but  no  man  ever  said,  that  the  change  in 
the  laws  of  that  country  was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  England :  no 
man  ever  said  the  Crown  could  not  do  it  The  fact  in  truth,  after  all 
the  researches  which  have  been  made,  comes  out  clearlj*  to  be,  as  it  is 
laid  down  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  that  Ireland  received  the 
laws  of  England,  by  the  charters  and  commands  of  Henry  II.,  King 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  he  adds  an  et  ccetera  to  take  in  Edward  I.,  and 
the  subsequent  kings.  And  he  shows  clearly  the  mistake  of  imagining 
that  the  charters  of  the  12th  of  John,  were  by  the  assent  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  Whenever  the  first  Parliament  was  called  in  Ireland, 
that  change  was  introduced  without  the  interposition  of  the  Parliament 
of  England ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Barrington  is  well  warranted  in  saying  that  the  statute  of  Wales, 
12th  Edward  I.,  is  certainl}'  no  more  than  regulations  made  by  the  King 
in  his  council,  for  the  government  of  Wales,  which  the  preamble  says 
was  then  totally  subdued.  Though,  for  various  political  purposes,  he 
feigned  Wales  to  be  a  feoff  of  his  crown ;  yet  he  governed  it  as  a  con- 
quest For  Edward  I.  never  pretended  that  he  could,  without  the  as- 
sent of  Parliament,  make  laws  to  bind  anj'  part  of  the  realm. 

Berwick,  after  the  conquest  of  it,  was  governed  by  charters  from 
the  Crown  without  the  interposition  of  Parliament,  till  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

All  the  alterations  in  the  laws  of  Gascony,  Guienne,  and  Calais, 
must  have  been  under  the  King's  authority ;  because  all  the  acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  them  are  extant.  For  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  of  that  time  are  extant. 
There  are  some  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  each  of  these  conquests 
that  I  have  named,  but  none  for»any  change  of  their  laws,  and  particu* 
IsLTly  with  regard  to  Calais,  which  is  alluded  to  as  if  their  laws  were 
considered  as  given  by  the  Crown. 

Besides  the  garrison,  there  are  inhabitants,  property,  and  trade  in 
Gibraltar:  ever  since  that  conquest  the  King  has  made  orders  and 
regulations  suitable  to  those  who  live,  etc.  or  trade,  or  enjoy  property 
in  a  garrison  town. 

The  Attorney-General  alluded  to  a  variety  of  instances,  and  several 
very  lately,  in  which  the  King  had  exercised  legislation  in  Minorca : 
there,  there  are  many  inhabitants,  much  property,  and  trade.  If  it  is 
said,  that  the  King  does  it  as  coming  in  the  place  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
because  their  old  constitution  remains,  the  same  argument  holds  here. 
For  before  the  7th  October  1763,  the  original  constitution  of  Grenada 
continued,  and  the  King  stood  in  the  place  of  their  former  sovereign. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  York,  in  which  most  of  the  old  Dutch 
inhabitants  remained,  King  Charles  II.  changed  the  form  of  their  con- 
stitution and  political  government ;  by  granting  it  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  hold  of  his  crown,  under  all  the  regulations  contained  in  the  letters 
patent 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  adjudged  case  in  point  has  not 
been  produced.  No  qn^^atiftP  ^*^^  ^"^""^  ^W^i^^  before^  but  that  the 
King  has  a  right  to  ^  IfgriflUtf  v^  iti^thnrity  over  a  c^ngn^y^^  ^^MUtry  ,  '*;, 

jwras  never  ^t^n\(^*^  in  ^c^ofn^i-y^i^^^f  Pv^]^]   i>i  nPYftnT°°  qiioaHnn<>^  in  P^r. 

liament  Coke's  report  of  the  arguments  and  resolutions  of  the  Judges 
in  Calvin's  case,  lays  it  down  as  clear.  If  a  king  (says  the  book)  comes 
to  a  kingdom  by  conquest,  he  may  change  and  alter  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  if  he  comes  to  it  by  title  and  descent,  he  cannot  change 
the  laws  of  himself  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  plain  he 
alludes  to  his  own  country,  because  he  alludes  to  a  country  where  there 
is  a  Parliament 

The  authority  also  of  two  great  names  has  been  cited,  who  take  the 
proposition  for  granted.  In  the  year  1722,  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
being  refractory,  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  Clement 
Wearge,  to  know  "  what  could  be  done  if  the  assembly  sliould  obsti- 
nately continue  to  withhold  all  the  usual  supplies."  They  reported 
thus:  ^^If  Jamaica  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  conquered  island, 
the  King  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants ;  but  if  it  was 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  colonies,  no  tax  could 
be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  but  by  an  assembly  of  the  island,  or  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament." 

They  considered  the  distinction  in  law  as  clear,  and  an  indisputable 
consequence  of  the  island  being  in  the  one  state  or  in  the  other. 
Whether  it  remained  a  conquest,  or  was  made  a  colony,  they  did  not 
examine.  I  have  upon  former  occasions  traced  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  as  far  as  there  are  papers  and  records  in  the  offices,  and  can- 
not find  that  any  Spaniard  remained  upon  the  island  so  late  as  tlie 
restoration ;  if  SLuy^  there  were  very  few.  To  a  question  I  lately  put 
to  a  person  well  informed  and  acquainted  with  the  country,  his  answer 
was,  there  were  no  Spanish  names  among  the  white  inhabitants,  there 
were  among  the  negroes.  King  Charles  II.  by  proclamation  invited 
settlers  there,  he  made  grants  of  lands :  he  appointed  at  first  a  gov- 
ernor and  council  only :  afterwards  he  granted  a  commission  to  the 
governor  to  call  an  assembly. 

The  constitution  of  every  province,  immediately  under  the  King,  has 
arisen  in  the  same  manner ;  not  from  grants,  but  from  commissions  to 
call  assemblies :  and,  therefore,  all  the  Spaniards  having  left  the  island 
or  been  driven  out,  Jamaica  from  the  first  settling  was  an  English 
colony,  who  under  the  authority  of  the  King  planted  a  vacant  island, 
belonging  to  him  in  right  of  his  crown ;  like  the  cases  of  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  and  St.  John,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

A  maxim  of  constitutional  law  as  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  Cal- 
vin's case,  and  which  two  such  men,  in  modern  times,  as  Sir  Philip 
Torke  and  Sir  Clement  Wearge,  took  for  granted,  will  require  some 
authorities  to  shake. 

But  on  the  other  side,  no  book,  no  saying,  no  opinion  has  been  cited ; 
no  instance  in  any  period  of  history  produced,  where  a  doubt  has  been 
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raised  concerniDg  it.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  no  doubt  labored 
this  point  from  a  diffidence  of  what  might  be  our  opinion  on  the  second 
question.  But  upon  the  second  point,  after  full  consideration  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  before  the  letters  patent  of  the  20th  Julj^  1764,  the 
King  had  precluded  himself  from  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  authority 
over  the  island  of  Grenada. 

The  first  and  material  instrument  is  the  proclamation  of  the  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1763.  See  what  it  is  that  the  King  there  says,  with  what  view, 
and  how  he  engages  himself  and  pledges  his  word. 

'*  For  the  better  security  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  those  who 
are  or  shall  become  inhabitants  of  our  island  of  Grenada,  we  have  de- 
clared  b}'  this  our  proclamation,  that  we  have  commissioned  our  gov- 
ernor (as  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  colony  will  admit) 
to  call  an  assembly  to  enact  laws,"  etc.  With  what  view  is  this  made? 
It  is  to  invite  settlers  and  subjects:  and  why  to  invite?  That  they 
might  think  their  properties,  etc  more  secure  if  the  legislation  was 
vested  in  an  assembly,  than  under  a  governor  and  council  only. 

Next,  having  established  the  constitution,  the  proclamation  of  the 
20th  March,  1764,  invites  them  to  come  in  as  purchasers:  in  further 
confirmation  of  all  this,  on  the  9th  April,  1764,  three  months  before 
July,  an  actual  commission  is  made  out  to  the  governor  to  call  an 
assembly  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  island  would  admit  thereof.  You 
observe,  there  is  no  reservation  in  the  proclamation  of  any  legis- 
lature to  be  exercised  by  the  King,  or  by  the  governor  and  council 
under  his  authority  in  any  manner,  until  the  assembly  should  meet ; 
but  rather  the  contrary :  for  whatever  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  it, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  very  diflScult  through  all  the  cases  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  it  alludes  to  a  government  by  laws  in  being,  and  by 
courts  of  justice,  not  by  a  legislative  authority,  until  an  assembly 
should  be  called.  There  does  not  appear  from  the  special  verdict,  any 
impediment  to  the  calling  an  assembly  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  governor,  which  was  in  December,  1764.  But  no  assembly  was 
called  then  or  at  any  time  afterwai*ds,  till  the  end  of  the  3'ear  1765. 

We  therefore  think,  that  by  the  two  proclamations  and  the  commis- 
sion to  Governor  Melville,  the  King  had  immediately  and  irrecoverably 
granted  to  all  who  were  or  should  become  inhabitants,  or  who  had,  or 
should  acquire  property  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  or  more  generally  to 
all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the  subordinate  legislation  over  the 
island  should  be  exercised  by  an  assembly  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  islands  belonging  to  the 
King. 

Therefore,  though  the  abolishing  the  duties  of  the  French  King  and 
the  substituting  this  tax  in  its  stead,  which  according  to  the  finding 
in  this  special  verdict  is  paid  in  all  the  British  Leewaixl  Islands,  is  just 
and  equitable  with  respect  to  Grenada  itself,  and  the  other  British 
Leeward  Islands,  yet,  through  the  inattention  of  the  King's  servants, 
in  inverting  the  order  in  which  the  instruments  should  have  passed, 
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and  been  notoriously  published,  the  last  act  is  contradictory  to,  and  a 
violation  of  the  first,  and  is,  therefore,  void.  How  proper  soever  it 
may  be  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  20lh  July, 
1764,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  Clement  Wearge, 
^'  it  can  only  now  be  done,  by  the  assembly  of  the  island,  or  by  an  act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." 
The  consequence  is,  judgment  must  be  given  for  the  plaintiff 
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DOBREE  V.   NAPIER 
Court  of  Common  Fleas.    1836. 
[Reported  2  Bingham's  New  Cases,  781  J. 

TiNDAL,  0.  J.^  The  plaintiffs  declare  in  this  action  against  the  two 
defendants  for  seizing  and  taking  a  steam  vessel  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
converting  the  same  to  their  use. 

The  defendants  sever  in  their  pleading,  but  each  puts  upon  the 
record  substantially  the  same  justification,  to  which  the  answers  given 
by  the  replication  are  the  same,  and  the  same  questions  of  law  are 
raised  thereon. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  consider  the  case  as  it  is  raised 
upon  the  pleadings  with  respect  to  the  first-named  defendant,  Charles 
Napier. 

The  third  special  plea  of  the  defendant  Charles  Napier  alleges,  that 
as  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  by  her  command,  he  seized 
and  took  the  steam  vessel  of  the  plaintiffs  as  lawful  prize,  and  that 
such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  Portugal, 
in  a  court  of  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  that  behalf,  that  afterwards,  in  and  by  the  said  court,  the  said  steam 
vessel  was  adjudged  to  have  been  justly  and  lawfully  taken,  and  was 
then  in  due  course  and  form  of  law  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  and  as 
forfeited  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  In  answer  to  this  plea,  the  plain- 
tiff in  his  replication  alleges  certain  facts,  which  bring  the  service  of 
the  defendant  Charles  Napier  under  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  upon  the 
occasion  in  question,  within  the  restrictions  of  the  statute  59  6.  3.  c. 
69.  s.  2.,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act ; 
and  to  this  replication  the  defendant  demurred. 

We  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  except  for  the  facts  introduced 
by  the  replication,  the  plea,  standing  alone  and  unanswered,  would  be 
a  conclusive  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action.  The  sentence  of  a 
foreign  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  condemning  a  neutral  vessel 
taken  in  war,  as  prize,  is  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  the  world ;  and 

^  The  opinion  only  is  given  ;  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  Part  of  the  opinion,  in* 
volving  a  different  question,  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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DO  English  court  of  law  can  call  in  question  the  propriety,  or  the 
grounds,  of  such  condemnation.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  case 
of  Hughes  V.  Cornelius  and  others,  Sir  T.  Raym.  473,  as  a  decisive 
authority  on  that  point  It  follows  that  after  the  senleuce  of  the  Court 
of  Lisbon,  it  cannot  be  controverted  in  this,  or  any  other  English  couit, 
that  the  steam  vessel  was  rightly  taken  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  as 
prize,  and  that  all  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs  therein  became,  by 
such  capture  and  condemnation,  forfeited  to  the  Queen,  and  vested  in 
her. 

But  the  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  replication,  by  the  facts  therein 
disclosed,  shows  that  the  service  of  the  defendant  Charles  Napier  under 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  by  virtue  of  which  service  alone  he  justifles  the 
seizing  of  the  steam  vessel,  is  made  illegal  by  an  English  statute,  viz. 
the  statute  59  6.  3.  c.  69.,  and  that  such  illegality  of  the  service  pre* 
vents  him  from  making  any  justification  under  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
and  renders  him  liable  to  all  the  damages  which  the  plaintiffs  have  sus- 
tained b}'  reason  of  the  seizure.  And  whether  the  conclusion  which 
the  plaintiffs  draw  ftx>m  these  premises  is  the  just  conclusion  or  not, 
is  the  question  between  these  parties.  The  seizure  by  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  must  be  admitted  to  be  justifiable ;  no  objection  can  be  taken 
against  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  in  this  vessel  to  tlie  Queen,  under 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  plaintiffs,  therefore,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  have  sustained  no  legal  injury  by  reason  of  the  seizure. 
Again  no  one  can  dispute  the  right  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  to  appoint 
in  her  own  dominions,  the  defendant  or  any  other  person  she  may 
think  proper  to  select,  as  her  officer  or  servant,  to  seize  a  vessel  which 
is  afterwards  condemned  as  a  prize ;  or  can  deny,  that  th^  i-elation  of 
loi*d  and  servant,  defacto^  subsists  between  the  Queen  and  the  defend- 
ant Napier.  For  the  Queen  of  Portugal  cannot  be  bound  to  take  any 
notice  of,  much  less  owe  any  obedience  to,  the  municipal  laws  of  this 
country.  Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  loss  by  seizure  is  such, 
as  that  no  court  of  law  can  consider  it  an  injury,  or  give  any  redress 
for  it ;  and  that  the  service  and  employment  of  the  defendant  is  a  ser- 
vice and  employment  de facto;  the  plaintiffs  contend  thej- can  make 
the  servant  responsible  for  the  whole  loss,  only  by  reason  of  his  being 
obnoxious  to  punishment  in  this  country,  for  having  engaged  in  such 
service.  No  case  whatever  has  been  cited  which  goes  the  length  of 
this  proposition;  the  authorities  referred  to  establishing  only,  that 
where^an_act  prohibited  bj.  the  law  of  this  countr}*  has  been  done,  the 
doer  ofjj3chillegal_ftCt  cftnnot  cl^jpi  the  ftHftiatanne  of  a  court  of  law' in 
this  country  to  enforce  such  act,  or  any  benefit  toT)e  derived Jrom  it, 
or^any  coiitracl  fuuiidecrupon  it^  To  the  full  extent  of  these  authorities, 
we  entirely  accecte ;  &ut  we  cannot  consider  the  law  to  be,  that  where  the 
act  of  the  principal  is  lawful  in  the^couptr^ JKhese.jt  is  doue^^ndjlie 

authorjt^Under  which   SUpTi^nnri^  JQpft_ia   r»/^ypp1pti>^  bLir^ing^jmdjin- 

Questionable  there,  tneservant  who  does  the  act  g^n  b«? pmdi*  rggpo^gihlft 
ilTLhu-cuurlu  of  thltf'country  for  the  consequence  of  such  ac^iaihe  same- 
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extent  as  if  it  were  origipally  unlawful,  merely  by  reason  of  a  personal 
disabiiiy  imposed  by  the  law  of  this  country  upon  him,  for  contracting 
sucQ  eugageunjilL  &u<!?h  a  construction  would  effect  an  unreasonable 
all£f&tl6n  in  lue  situation  and  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiffs  would,  without  any  merit  on  their  part,  recoyer  against 
the  servant  the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  had  lost  all  claim 
and  title  by  law  against  the  principal ;  and  the  defendant,  instead  of 
the  measure  of  punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted  by  the  statute  for 
the  transgression  of  the  law,  might  be  made  liable  to  damages  of  an 
incalculable  amount.  Again,  the  only  ground  u^^on  which  the  authority 
of  the  servant  is  traversable  at  all  in  an  action  of  trespass,  is  no  more 
than  this ;  to  protect  the  peraon  or  property  of  a  party  from  the  offi- 
cious and  wanton  interference  of  a  stranger,  where  the  principal  might 
have  been  willing  to  waive  his  rights.  It  is  obvious  that  the  full 
benefit  of  this  principle  is  secured  to  the  plaintiffs  by  allowing  a  traverse 
of  the  authority  de/actOf  without  permitting  them  to  impeach  it  by  a 
legal  objection  to  its  validity,  in  another  and  foreign  country.  And 
we  think  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  third  and  the  first 
and  second  special  pleas  on  this  record,  ^r  »»  wp  hnh]  ^.^lat  the  au- 
thority of  t^^  Qnoon  /^f  P/>rj;o jgal  to  he  a  justification  of  the  seizure  *^a8 
prize,"  there  is  as  little  doubt  but  that  she  might  direct  a  neutral  ves- 
sel   to    be  seized  when  in  the  ftnt  of  hrpnkingr  a  hlnolrttHft   hj  h^r  p^frith- 

iifthPi^^  Hiir.h  '"  ^^'^  ""^°<^''""»  ^^  ♦^'^  fi""»  "ppriftl  plfni  r^*  ^^  '"TP^jing^ 
warlike  stores  to  her  enemies,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  second. 
We  therefore  give  judgment  on  the  first  three  special  pleas,  for  the 
defendants. 

Judgment  for  Defendants,^ 


BEGINA  V.  LESLEY. 

Crown  Case  Reserved.    1860. 

^Reported  Bell,  220  ;  S  Cox  C.  C.  269.3 

Eble,  C.  J.'  In  this  case  the  question  is  whether  a  conviction  for 
false  imprisonment  can  be  sustained  upon  the  following  facts. 

The  prosecutor  and  others,  being  in  Chili,  and  subjects  of  that  state, 
were  banished  bj*  the  government  from  Chili  to  England. 

1  See  Underbill  v.  Hernandez,  168  U.  S.  250.  —Ed. 

'  The  opinion  only  is  given.  In  addition  to  the  facts  therein  stated,  the  following 
may  be  useful :  — 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  that  the  prisoners  requested  the 
defendant  to  take  them  to  Peru,  vhicb  was  near,  offering  to  pay  him  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chili  paid  him,  but  that  the  defendant  refused,  on  the  ground  that  his  contract 
required  him  to  carry  the  prisoners  to  Liverpool.  They  made  no  other  request  to  be 
put  ashore.  The  vessel  touched  at  the  Azores,  and  the  defendant  made  holes  in  the 
boats  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoners. 

"Watson,  6.,  who  tried  the  case,  directed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  reported  the  case 
to  the  Court  lor  .Crown  Cases  Reserved.  — £d. 
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/  The  defendant,  being  master  of  an  English  merchant  Tessel  Ijing  in 
the  territorinl  waters  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso,  contracted  with  that 
government  to  take  the  prosecutor  and  his  companions  from  Valparaiso 
to  Liverpool,  and  they  were  accordingly  brought  on  board  the  defen- 
dant's vessel  by  the  officers  of  the  government  and  carried  to  Liverpool 
by  the  defendant  under  his  contract.  Then,  can  the  conviction  be 
sustained  for  that  which  was  done  within  the  Chilian  waters?  We 
answer  no.  / 

We  assume  that  in  Chili  the  act  of  the  government  towards  its  sub- 
jects was  lawful ;  and  although  an  English  ship  in  some  respects  carries 
with  her  the  laws  of  her  country  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
state,  yet  in  other  respects  she  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  state  as  to 
acts  done  to  the  subjects  thereof. 

I  We  assume  that  the  government  could  justify  all  that  it  did  within 
its  own  territory,  and  we  think  it  follows  that  the  defendant  can  justify 
all  that  he  did  there  as  agent  for  the  government  and  under  its  author- 
ity.|  In  Dobree  v.  Napier,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  781,  the  defendant,  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  seized  the  plaintiff's  vessel  for  violating  a 
blockade  of  a  Portuguese  port  in  time  of  war.  The  plaintiff  brought 
trespass ;  and  judgment  was  for  the  defendant,  because  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  in  her  own  territory,  had  a  right  to  seize  the  vessel  and  to 
employ  whom  she  would  to  mtike  the  seizure ;  and  therefore  the  defend- 
ant, though  an  Englishman  seizing  an  English  vessel,  could  justify  the 
act  under  the  employment  of  the  Queen. 

We  think  that  the  acts  of  the  defendant  in  Chili  become  lawful  on 
the  same  principle,  and  therefore  no  ground  for  the  conviction. 
I      The  further  question  remains.  Can  the  conviction  be  sustained  for 
I  that  which  was  done  out  of  the  Chilian  territory  ?    And  we  think  it  can. 

I  It  is  clear  that  an  English  ship  on  the  high  sea,  out  of  any  foreign 
territory,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  persons,  whether  for- 
eign or  English,  on  board  such  ship,  are  as  much  amenable  to  English 
law  as  they  would  be  on  English  soil.  ^  In  Regina  v.  Saitler,  1  D.  &  B. 
C.  C.  525,  this  principle  was  acted  on,  so  as  to  make  the  prisoner,  a  for- 
eigner, responsible  for  murder  on  board  an  English  ship  at  sea.  The 
same  principle  has  been  laid  down  by  foreign  writers  on  international 
law,  among  which  it  is  enough  to  cite  Ortolan,  *^  Sur  la  Diplomatic  de 
la  Mer,"  liv.  2.  cap.  13. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  267,  makes  the 
master  and  seamen  of  a  Bi-itish  ship  responsible  for  all  offences  against 
property  or  person  committed  on  the  sea  out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
as  if  they  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty 
of  England. 
I  Such  being  the  law,  if  the  act  of  the  defendant  amounted  to  a  false 
I  imprisonment  he  was  liable  to  be  convicted.  \  Now,  as  the  contract  of 
the  defendant  was  to  receive  the  prosecutor  and  the  others  as  prisoners 
on  board  his  ship,  and  to  take  them,  without  their  consent,  over  the  sea 
to  England,  although  he  was  justified  in  first  receiving  them  in  Chili, 
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yet  that  justification  ceased  when  he  passed  the  line  of  Chilian  juris- 
diction, and  after  that  it  was  a  wrong  which  was  intentionall}-  planned 
and  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  amounting  in  law  to  a  false 
imprisonment. 

It  ma}'  be  that  transportation  to  England  is  lawful  by  the  law  of 
Chili,  and  that  a  Chilian  ship  might  so  lawfully  transport  Chilian  sub- 
jects ;  but  for  an  English  ship  the  laws  of  Chili,  out  of  the  state,  are 
powerless,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  acts  must  be  tried  by  English  law. 

For  these  reasons,  to  the  extent  above  mentioned,  the  conviction  is 
affirmed.  Conviction  confirmed  accordingly. 


LoBD  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Vaughan,  4  Burr.  2494,  2500 
(1769).  The  argument  is  strong  that  these  statutes  do  not  extend 
to  Jamaica,  though  they  were  enacted  long  before  that  island  belonged 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  If  Jamaica  was  considered  as  a  conquest, 
they  wonld  retain  their  old  laws?  till .  the^^sfiDaHej-qr  had  thought  fit Jjt 
alter  them.  If  it  is  considered  as  a  colony  (which  it  ought  to  be,  the 
old  inhabitants  having  left  the  island)^  then^these.statutesare^qsitive 
regniations  of  police,  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  colony  ; 
and  therefore  no  part  of  that  law  of  England  whiclfevery  colony  from 
necessity  is  supposed  to  cari^y  witli Jbhem  at  their  first  plantation.  No 
Act  of  Parliament  made  af^gy,,  a,  colony  is  planted  isconstruet^ff* 
extend  to  it,  without  express, words  showingj^.thejntbiltiQU  of  the 
I^islatare  to  be  *  that  Tt  shoul^^ 


^^^ 


SECTION  n. 

i,  THE  OSIGIX  AND  CHANGE   OF  LAW. 


BLANKARD  v.  GALDY. 
King's  Bench.    1693. 
[Reported  2  SaUcdd,  411.] 

Ik  debt  on  a  bond,  the  defendant  prayed  oyer  of  the  condition,  and 
pleaded  the  statute  E.  6.  against  buying  offices  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  justice ;  and  averred,  That  this  bond  was  given  for  the 
parchase  of  the  office  of  provost-marshal  in  Jamaica,  and  that  it  con- 
cerned the  administration  of  justice,  and  that  Jamaica  is  part  of  the 
revenue  and  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  England :  The  plaintiff  replied, 
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that  Jamaica  is  an  island  be3'ond  the  seas,  which  was  conqaered  from 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  Queen  Elizabetii's  time,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  not  b^'  the  laws  of  England : 
The  defendant  rejoined,  That  before  snch  conquest  the}*  were  governed 
by  their  own  laws ;  but  since  that,  by  the  laws  of  England :  Shower 
argued  for  the  plaintiff,  that,  on  a  judgment  in  Jamaica,  no  wiit  of 
error  lies  here,  but  only  an  appeal  to  the  Council ;  and  as  they  are 
not  represented  in  our  Parliament,  so  they  are  not  bound  by  our  stat- 
utes, unless  specially  named.  Vide  And.  115.  Pemberton  eotUra 
argued,  that  by  the  conquest  of  a  nation,  its  liberties,  rights,  and  prop- 
erties are  quite  lost ;  that  by  consequence  their  laws  are  lost  too,  for 
the  law  is  but  the  rule  and  guard  of  the  other ;  those  that  conquer,  caa- 
not  by  their  victor}*  lose  their  laws,  and  become  subject  to  others. 
Vide  Vaugh.  405.  That  error  lies  here  upon  a  judgment  in  Jamaica, 
which  could  not  be  if  they  were  not  under  the  same  law.  Etper  Holt, 
C.  J.  &  Cur., 

First,  in  case  of  an  uninhabited  country  newly  found  out  by  English 
subjects,  all  laws  in  force  in  England  are  in  force  there ;  so  it  seemed 
to  be  agreed. 

Secondly,  Jamaica  being  conquered,  and  not  pleaded  to  be  parcel  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  but  pait  of  the  possessions  and  revenue  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  the  laws  of  England  did  not  take  place  there, 
until  declared  so  by  the  conqueror  or  his  successors.  The  Isle  of  Man 
and  Ireland  are  part  of  the  i)osse8sions  of  the  Crown  of  England  ;  \-et 
retain  their  ancient  laws :  That  in  Davis  36.  it  is  not  pretended,  that 
the  custom  of  tanistry  was  determined  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  but 
by  the  new  settlement  made  there  after  the  conquest:  That  it  was  im- 
possible the  laws  of  this  nation,  bj-  mere  conquest,  without  more, 
should  take  place  in  a  conquered  countr}*;  because,  for  a  timo,  there 
must  want  officers,  without  which  our  laws  can  have  no  force :  That  if 
our  law  did  take  place,  yet  tliey  in  Jamaica  having  power  to  make  neve 
laws,  our  general  laws  maybe  altered  by  theirs  in  particulars;  also 
they  held,  that  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country,  their  laws  bv  conquest 
do  not  entirely  cease,  but  only  such  as  are  against  the  law  of  God  ;  and 
that  in  such  cases  where  the  laws  are  rejected  or  silent,  the  conquered 
country  shall  be  governed  according  to  the  rule  of  natural  equity. 

Judgment  pro  quer}- 

1  Another  report  of  the  same  case  may  he  found  in  4  Mod.  222.  In  thxt  case  the 
Court  is  reported  to  have  said :  **  And  therefore  it  was  held,  that  Jamaica  was  not  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  England  after  the  conquest  thereof,  till  new  laws  were  made :  for 
they  had  neither  sheriff  or  counties ;  they  were  only  an  assembly  of  ponple  whi<'h  are 
not  bound  by  our  laws,  unless  particularly  mentioned.  In  Barbadoes  all  fre^^holds  are 
subject  to  debts,  and  are  esteemed  as  chattels  till  the  creditors  are  satisfied,  and  then 
the  lands  descend  to  an  heir ;  but  the  law  is  otherwise  here  ;  which  shows  that  thouf^h 
that  island  is  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  England,  yet  it  is  not  governed  by  the  laws 
made  here,  but  by  their  own  particular  laws  and  customs," 

Ace,  Earl  Derby's  Case,  2  And.  116  ;  Mem-  2  P.  Wms.  75.  See  Cross  ».  HarriBon^ 
16  How.  164;  Airhart  v.  Massieu,  98  U.  S.  491.  —Ed. 
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THE  ADVOCATE-GENERAL  OF  BENGAL  v.  RANEE     ^^^""^^^ 
SURNOMOYE  DOSSEE. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    1863. 
^Reported  2  Moore's  Privy  Council,  new  series,  22.] 

Their  Lordships'  judgment  was  now  delivered  bj-  Tlie  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Kingsdowk. 

The  question  in  this  case  arises  on  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  personal  estate  of  Rajah  Kistonauth  Ro3%  who  destroyed 
himself  in  Calcutta  on  the  31st  of  October,  1844,  and  was  found  by 
inquisition  to  have  been  /do  de  se. 

We  understand  that  the  Rajah  had  a  residence  in  Calcutta,  though 
his  Raj,  or  Zcmindary,  was  at  some  distance  from  that  city.  He  was 
a  Hindoo  both  b}*  birth  and  religion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  destroyed  himself  he  made 
a  will,  by  which  he  left  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  will  was  disputed  by  his  widow,  who  was  his  heiress,  and  a  suit 
was  instituted  b}'  her  against  the  East  India  Company  and  others,  to 
determine  its  validity.  It  was  agi^eed  between  the  litiirating  parties 
that  the  question  should  be  tried  by  an  issue  at  law.  J'he  widow  in- 
sisted, amongst  other  objections,  that  the  testator  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
of  mind  to  make  a  will  at  the  time  of  its  execution. 

The  issue  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  was  found  b}"  the  judges  against 
the  will,  upon  what  ground  does  not  distinctly*  appear,  and  the  verdict 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Indian  Government. 

If  the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  inquisition,  was  entitled  to  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Rajah,  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  will  was, 
a.s  regards  his  personal  estate,  of  no  importance. 

Now,  the  inquisition  had  found  that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
Rajah  when  he  committed  self-murder  amounted  within  Calcutta  to 
Rs.  9,  87,  063,  and  without  the  town  of  Calcutta  to  Rs.  2,  89,  500; 
and  it  stated  that  all  his  property  was  claimed  by  the  widow. 

No  claim  of  anj-  part  of  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  set  up 
by  the  East  India  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  very  large 
sums  were  from  time  to  time,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  Government,  paid  over  to  the  widow  in  the  years  1846  and  1847. 

A  portion,  however,  of  the  Rajah's  personal  estate,  amounting  to 
between  six  and  seven  lacs  of  Rupees,  was  secured  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  life  annuities  to  two 
ladies,  both  then  living.  The  existence  of  these  charges  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  reason  why  this  fund  was  not  transferred  to  the 
widow  with  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

One  of  the  annuitants  is  now  dead,  and  the  fund  reserved  to  answer 
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her  annuit}'  is  of  course  set  free.  This  fund  is  now  claimed  by  the 
Indian  Government  under  the  6nding  on  the  inquisition  of  1844.     v 

It  is  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  a  gentleman  who  was  manager  for  the 
widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  he  was  advised  in  1844,  by 
three  English  counsel  of  eminence,  whom  he  names,  that  the  verdict 
on  the  inquisition  might  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  both  of  misdirec- 
tion by  the  coroner,  and  as  being  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  but 
that  proceedings  were  not  taken  for  that  purpose,  because  the  govern- 
ment represented,  through  its  law  agents,  that  no  claim  would  ever  be 
made  under  the  verdict 

If  the  facta  be  such  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  surprise  at  the  present  demand ;  and,  if  we  differed  from  the 
court  below,  it  would  deserve  much  consideration,  whether  a  claim 
which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in  1844,  ought  now  to  be  enter- 
tained. But  these  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Judges  in  India;  there  may  possibly  be  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted  to  account  for  the  course  taken  by  the  government, 
and  we  think  it  better  to  dispose  of  the  case  on  the  merits. 

At  what  time  then,  and  in  what  manner,  did  the  forfeiture  attached 
by  the  law  of  England  to  the  personal  property  of  persons  committing 
suicide  in  that  counUy,  become  extended  to  a  Hindoo  committing  the 
same  act  in  Calcutta? 

The  sum  of  the  appellant^s  argument  was  this :  that  the  English 
Criminal  Law  was  applicable  to  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  within 
Calcutta,  at  the  time  when  the  death  of  the  Rajah  took  place,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  was  at  that  time  established ;  that 
the  English  settlers  when  they  first  went  out  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  took  with  them  the  whole  law  of  England, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  unless  so  far  as  it  was  inapplicable  to  them  in 
their  new  condition  ;  that  the  law  of  felo  de  se  was  a  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England  which  is  not  inapplicable  to  them  in  their  new  con- 
dition, and  that  it,  therefore,  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

Where  Englishmen  establish  themselves  in  an  uninhabited  or  bar- 
barous country,  they  carry  with  them  not  only  the  laws,  but  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  own  State ;  and  those  who  live  amongst  them  and 
become  members  of  their  community  become  also  partakers  of,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws. 

But  this  was  not  the  nature  of  the  first  settlement  made  in  India  — 
it  was  a  settlement  made  by  a  few  foreigners  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
in  a  very  populous  and  highly  civilized  country,  under  the  government 
of  a  powerful  Mohammedan  ruler,  with  whose  sovereignty  the  English 
Crown  never  attempted  nor  pretended  to  interfere  for  some  centuries 
afterwards. 

If  the  settlement  had  been  made  in  a  Christian  country  of  Europe, 
the  settlers  would  have  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  settled.  It  is  true  that  in  India  they  retained  their  own 
laws  for  their  own  government  within  the  factories,  which  they  were 
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permitted  by  the  ruling  i)owers  of  India  to  establish ;  but  this  was  not 
on  the  ground  of  general  international  law,  or  because  the  Crown  of 
England  or  the  laws  of  England  had  any  proper  authority  in  ludia,  but 
upon  the  principles  explained  by  Lord  Stowell  in  a  very  celebrated  and 
beautiful  passage  of  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  ^^  The  Indian  Chief." 
(3  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  28). 

The  laws  and  usages  of  Eastern  countries  where  Christianit}*  does 
not  prevail  are  so  at  variance  with  all  the  principles,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  European  Christians  that  they  have  usually  been  allowed  by 
the  indulgence  or  weakness  of  the  potentates  of  those  countries  to  re- 
tain the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  their  factories  have  for  many  pur- 
poses been  treated  as  part  of  the  territor}*  of  the  Sovereign  from  whose 
dominions  they  come.  But  the  permission  to  use  their  own  laws  by 
European  setUers  does  not  extend  those  laws  to  natives  within  the 
same  limits,  who  remain  to  all  intents  and  purposes  subjects  of  their 
own  Sovereign,  and  to  whom  European  laws  and  usages  are  as  little 
suited  as  the  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  are  suited  to  Euro- 
peans. These  principles  are  too  clear  to  require  an}*  authority  to  sup- 
port them,  but  they  are  recognized  in  the  judgment  to  which  we  have 
above  referred. 

But,  if  the  English  laws  were  not  applicable  to  Hindoos  on  the  first 
settlement  of  the  countr}',  how  could  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  English  Crown  make  any  alteration?  It 
might  enable  the  Crown  by  express  enactment  to  alter  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  until  so  altered  the  laws  remained  unchanged.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  and  the  sole  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  by  ex- 
press enactment  the  English  law  oifelo  de  se,  including  the  forfeiture 
attached  to  it,  had  been  extended  in  the  year  1844  to  Hindoos  destroy- 
ing themselves  in  Calcutta. 

We  were  referred  by  Mr.  Melvill,  in  his  very  able  argument,  to  tlie 
charter  of  Charles  II.  in  1661,  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
which  in  express  terms  introduces  English  law  into  the  East  Indies. 
It  gave  authority  to  the  company  to  appoint  governors  of  the  several 
places  where  they  had  or  should  have  factories,  and  it  authorized  such 
governors  and  their  council  to  judge  all  persons  belonging  to  the  said 
company,  or  that  should  live  under  them,  in  all  causes,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  to 
execute  judgment  accordingly. 

The  English  Crown,  however,  at  this  time  clearly  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  native  subjects  of  the  Mogul,  and  the  charter  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Melvill  (as  we  understood  him)  to  apply  only  to  the  European  ser- 
vants of  the  company ;  at  all  events  it  could  have  no  application  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  The  English  law,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, has  been  usually  considered  to  have  been  made  applicable  to 
natives,  within  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1726,  b}'  the  charter, 
13th  Geo.  I.  Neither  that  nor  the  subsequent  charters  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  English  law  shall  be  so  applied,  but  it  seems  to  have 
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been  held  to  be  the  necessar}'  oonftequence  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  them. 

But  none  of  these  charters  contained  anj'  forms  applicable  to  the 
punishment,  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  of  the  crime  of  self-murder, 
and  with  respect  to  other  offences  to  which  the  charters  did  extend, 
the  application  of  the  Criminal  law  of  £ngland  to  natives  not  Cliris- 
tians,  to  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  has  been  ti'eated  as  subject  to 
qualifications  without  wbich  the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  L)een 
attended  with  intolerable  injustice  and  cruelty. 

To  apply  the  law  which  punishes  the  marrjnng  a  second  wife  whilst 
the  first  is  living,  to  a  people  amongst  whom  polygamy  is  a  recognized 
institution,  would  have  been  monstrous,  and  accordingly  it  has  not  been 
so  applied. 

In  like  manner,  the  law,  which  in  England  most  justly  punishes  as  a 
heinous  offence,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  under  ten  years  of 
age,  cannot  with  an}'  propriety  be  applied  to  a  country  where  puberty 
commences  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  where  females  are  not  uufre- 
quentl}'  married  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  argument,  the  law  was 
held  not  to  apply. 

Is  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  suicide  one  which  can  be  considered  prop- 
erly applicable  to  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans? 

The  grounds  on  which  suicide  is  treated  in  England  as  an  offence 
against  the  law,  and  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  King,  are  stated  more  fully  in  the  case  of  Hales  v.  Petit, 
in  Flowden*s  Reports,  p.  261,  than  in  any  other  book  which  we  have 
met  with.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  is  an  offence  against  nature,  against 
God,  and  against  the  King.  Against  nature,  because  against  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  ;  against  God,  because  against  the  command- 
ment, ^'Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  and  B^felo  de  se  kills  his  own  soul ;  against 
the  King,  in  that  thereby  he  loses  a  subject. 

Cau  these  considerations  extend  to  native  Indians,  not  Christians, 
not  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  and  owing  at  the  time 
when  this  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  no  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain? 

The  nature  of  the  punishment  also  is  very  IttUe  applicable  to  such 
persons.  A  part  of  it  is,  that  the  body  of  the  offender  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  The  for- 
feiture extends  to  chattels  real  and  personal,  but  not  to  real  estates ; 
these  distinctions,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  under 
stood  in  England,  not  being  known  or  intelligible  to  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans. 

Self-destruction,  though  treated  by  the  law  of  England  as  murder, 
and  spoken  of  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  referred  in  Plowden  as 
the  worst  of  all  murders,  is  reall}',  as  it  affects  societ}',  and  in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view,  of  a  character  very  different  not  only  from 
all  murders  but  from  all  other  felonies.    These  distinctions  are  pointed 
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oat  with  great  force  and  clearness  in  the  notes  attached  to  the  Indian 
code,  as  originallj*  prepared  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners. The  truth  is,  that  the  act  is  one  wliich  in  countries  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been  regarded  as  deriving 
its  moral  character  altogether  from  the  circumsttiuces  in  which  it  is 
committed:  sometimes  as  blameable,  sometimes  as  justifiable,  some- 
times as  meritorious,  or  even  an  act  of  positive  duty. 

In  this  light  suicide  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  founders  of 
the  Hindoo  Code,  who  condemn  it  in  oixiinary  cases  as  forbidden  by 
their  religion ;  bat  in  others,  as  in  the  well-known  instances  of  Suttee 
and  self-immolation  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  treat  it  as  an  act  of 
great  religious  merit. 

We  think,  therefore,  the  law  under  consideration  inapplicable  to 
Hindoos,  and  if  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  charters  in  question 
with  respect  to  Europeans,  we  sliould  think  that  Hindoos  would  have 
been  excepted  from  its  operation.  But  that  it  was  not  so  introduced 
appears  to  us  to  be  shown  by  the  admirable  judgment  of  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  in  this  case ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  introduced,  then  as  regards  . 
natives,  it  never  had  any  existence. 

It  would  not  necessarily  follow  that,  therefore,  it  never  had  existed 
as  regards  Europeans.  That  question  would  depend  upon  this,  whether, 
when  the  original  settlers,  under  the  protection  of  their  own  Sovereign, 
were  governed  bj'  their  own  laws,  those  laws  included  the  one  now 
under  consideration ;  whether  an  offence  of  this  description  was  an 
offence  against  the  King's  peace,  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  claim 
forfeiture ;  whether  the  factory  could  for  this  purpose  be  considered  as 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  that  case  it  might  be  that  the  su[)sequent 
appointment  of  coroners  by  the  Act  of  the  33rd  Geo.  III.  would  render 
effectual  a  right  previously  existing,  but  for  the  recover}'  of  which  no 
adequate  remedy  had  been  previouslj*  provided. 

We  ai-e  not  quite  sare  whether  the  court  below  intended  to  deter- 
mine this  point  or  not.  Much  of  the  reasoning  in  the  judgment  is 
applicable  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  natives,  but  the  Chief  Justice  in 
his  judgment  saj'S :  ^^  At  present  we  have  merelj'  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  native  who  wil- 
fully and  intentionally  destroj's  himself,  and  who  cannot  in  strictness 
be  called  ^/do  de  se ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  deal  with  that  question, 
and  with  that  question  alone." 

The  point  so  decided  we  think  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  further.  Since  the  new  code,  which  confines  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture within  much  narrower  limits  than  existed  previously  to  its 
enactment,  and  does  not  extend  it  to  the  property  of  {xsrsons  com- 
mitting suicide,  the  case  can  hardly  again  arise. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  our  duty  in  this  case  humbly  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  with  costs. 
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COMMONWEALTH  v.   CHAPMAN. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.     1648. 

[Reported  13  Metcalfe  68.] 

Shaw,  C.  J.  This  was  an  indictment  against  the  defonf^<intfl  for  p 
false  and  maliciouslibel,  tried  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and, 
upon  a  conviction  there,  the  case  is  brought  before  this  court,  upon  an 
exception  which  has  been  most  elaboratclj*  ai^ued  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  which,  if  sustained,  must  go  to  the 
foundation  of  the  prosecution;  namely,  that  there  is  no  law  oTjhis 
Commonwealth  by  which  the  writing  and  publisbinjy  of ^tnaUcious  libel 
caft  be  pfosebuted'Tiy  indictment,  auH'piinished  as  an  offengfi.  The 
prbposTnon" struck  us  with  great  surprise,  as  a  most  startling  one ;  but 
as  it  was  seriously  presented  and  earnestly  urged  in  argument,  we  felt 
bound  to  listen,  and  give  it  the  most  careful  consideration;  but  after 
the  fullest  deliberation,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  can  enter- 
tain no  more  doubt  upon  the  point  than  we  did  when  it  was  firat 
offered. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  j^ t° t.'il^^Jl\l£!2?? -'.I"^" "l^ftl Ul  ^^?^ ftri  Pg  ^*'^ 
writin_g_.Qr  publishiuo;  of  a  written  libel,  or  a  malicious ..Uhfili  by  signs 
and  pictures,  a  punishable  offence.  But  Uiis  goes  little  way  towards 
settling  the  question.  A  great  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  both  civil  and  crl m i n al ,Ts~a n~u n wfTElen  and  traditionary  law. 
It  lias  been  common  to  denominate  tLIs  '^  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land," because  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  laws  of  England,  either  the  common  law  of  England, 
or  those  English  statutes  passed  before  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  that  law,  by  which,  as  English  subjectsVtliey 
were  governed  when  they  emigrated  ;  or  statutes  made  afterwards,  of  a 
general  nature,  in  amendment  or  modification  of  the  common  law, 
which  were  adopted  in  the  colony  or  province  by  general  consent.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  unwritten  law,  some  usages,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  and  exigencies  of  the  earlier  settlers  of 
Massachusetts,  not  traceable  to  any  written  statute  or  ordinance,  but 
adopted  by  general  consent,  have  long  had  the  force  of  law  ;|  as,  for 
instance,  the  convenient  practice,  by  which,  if  a  married  woman  join 
with  her  husband  in  a  deed  conveying  land  of  which  she  is  seized  in 
her  own  right,  and  simply  acknowledge  it  before  a  magistrate,  it  shall 
be  valid  to  pass  her  land,  without  the  more  expensive  process  of  a  fine, 
required  bj'  the  common  law.  Indeed,  considering  all  these  sources  of 
unwritten  and  traditionary  law,  it  is  now  more  accurate,  instead  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  it,  to  call  it  col- 
lectively the  common  law  of  Massachusetts. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  the  unwritten  law  constitutes  the  basis  of  our 
Jurisprudence,  and  furnishes  the  rules  by  which  public  and  private  rights 
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are  established  and  secured,  the  social  relations  of  all  persons  regulated, 
their  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  determined,  and  all  violations  of 
duty  redressed  and  punished.  Without  its  aid,  the  written  law,  em- 
bracing the  constitution  and  statute  laws,  would  constitute  but  a  lame, 
partial,  and  impracticable  system.  Even  in  many  cases,  where 
statutes  have  been  made,  in  respect  to  particular  subjects,  they  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  must  remain  a  dead  letter,  without  the 
aid  of  the  common  law.  In  cases  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  the 
statute  declares  the  punishment ;  but  what  acts  shall  constitute  murder, 
what  manslaughter,  or  what  justifiable  or  excusable  homicide,  are  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common  law.  So,  if 
an  act  is  made  criminal,  but  no  mode  of  prosecution  is  directed,  or  no 
punishment  provided,  the  common  Itiw  furnishes  its  ready  aid,  pi*e- 
scribing  the  mode  of  prosecution  by  indictment,  the  common  law 
punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Indeed,  jt  jeems  to  be  too 
obvious  to  require  argument,  that  without  theTcommpo^law,  our  legig- 
lation  "and  jurisprudence  wbuTd'be'Tmpotent,  and  whoUy  deficient  in 
completeness  and  symmetrj^  as  a  system  of  municipal  law. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  consider  at  large  the  sources  of  the 
unwritten  law,  its  authority  as  a  binding  rule,  derived  from  long  and 
general  acquiescence,  its  provisions,  limits,  qualifications,  and  excep- 
tions, as  established  by  well  authenticated  usage  and  tradition.  It  is 
sufilcient  to  refer  to  1  Bl.  Com.  63  et  seq. 

If  it  be  asked,  ^'  How  are  these  customs  or  maxims,  constituting  the 
common  law  to  be  known,  and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  deter- 
mined?" Blackstone  furnishes  the  answer;  ''by  the  judges  in  the 
several  courts  of  justice.  The}^*  are  the  depositaries  of  the  laws,  the 
living  oracles,  who  must  decide  in  all  eases  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Their 
knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from  experience  and  study,"  ^^  and 
from  being  long  personally  accustomed  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
their  predecessors."     1  Bl.  Com.  69. 

Of  course,  in  coming  to  any  such  decision,  judges  are  bound  to 
resort  to  the  best  sources  of  instructioh,  such  as  the  records  of  courts 
of  justice,  well  authenticated  histories  of  trials,  and  books  of  reports, 
digests,  and  brief  statements  of  such  decisions,  prepared  by  suitable 
persons,  and  the  treatises  of  sages  of  the  profession,  whose  works  have 
an  established  reputation  for  correctness. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  common  or  unwritten  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that,  when  it  can  be  authentically  established  and  sus- 
tained, it  is  of  equal  authoritj-  and  binding  force  with  the  statute  law, 
seems  not  seriously  contested  in  the  argument  before  us.  But  it  is 
nrged  that,  in  the  range  and  scope  of  this  unwritten  law,  there  is  no 
provision  which  renders  the  writing  or  publishing  of  a  malicious  libel 
panishable  as  a  criminal  offence. 

The  stress  of  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  is  derived  from  a 
supposed  qualification  of  the  general  proposition  in  the  constitution  of 
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« 

Massachusetts,  usually  relied  on  in  |)roof  of  the  continuance  in  force 
of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  they  existed  befora 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Tlie  clause  is  this:  Chap.  6,  Art.  1, 
Sect.  6  :  ^^  All  the  laws  which  have  6^n  adopted,  used,  and  approved  in 
the  province,  colony,  or  state  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  usually  prac- 
tised on  in  the  courts  of  law,  shay  still  remain  and  be  in  full  force 
until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature ;  such  parts  only  excepted 
as  are  repugnaol  to  the  rights  and  liberties  contained  in  this 
constitution."  ^ 

It  is  then  argued,  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion  that  the  common  law  of  England,  and  all  other  laws  existing 
before  the  revolution,  remain  .in  force,  and   that  this  clause  so  far 
\  modiGes  the  general  proposition,  that  no  laws  are  saved,   but  those 
which  have  been  actually  applied  tcTcases  in  judgment  nf  a  court  of 
llegal  proceeding ;  t^nd  anWss  it  can  be  shown  affirmatively  that  some 
'judgment  has  been  rendered,  at  some  time  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  affirmative  of  any   particular  rule  or   principle  of  the 
common  law,  such  rule  is  not  brougiit  within  the  saving  [)Ower  of  this 
clause,  and  cannot  therefore  be.  shown  to  exist     We  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  this  proposition,  and  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it.  . 

We  do  not  accede  to  tlie  proposition,  that  the  present  existence  and 
effect  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  which  existed  before  the  constitution, 
depends  solely  upon  this  pro^^ision  of  it.  |  We  take  it  to  be  a  well- 
settled  principle,   acknowledgpd  by  all  civilized  states  governed  by     i)  £> 
law,  that  b}'  means  of  a  political  revolution,  by  which  the  political 
organization  is  changed,  tlie  'municipal  laws,  regulating  their  social 
relations^   duties,  and  rights,' are  not  necessarilj'  abrogated.  '^  They 
remain  in  force,  except  so  f&f  as  they  are  repealed  or  modified  by  the 
new  sovereign  aut&ority.  {  Inlleed,  the  existence  of  this  boily  of  laws, 
and  the  social  and  personal  rights  dependent  upon  them,  from  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  and  our  political 
revolution  took  place,  to  17^0,  when  this  constitution  was  adopted, 
depend  qu  this  principle.  |  Tlie  clause  in  the  constitution,  therefore,^ 
though   highly   proper  and   expedient  to   remove  doubts,   and   give  j 
greater  assurance  to  the  cautious  and  timid,    was  not  necessar}*  to 
preserve  all  prior  laws  in  force,  and  was  rather  declaratory  of  an  / 
existing  rule,  than  the  enactment  of  a  new  one.  |  We  think,  therefore,  ^ 
it  should  have  such  a  construction  as  best  to  carry  into  effect  the 
great  principle  it  w;as  in^nded  to  establish. 

But  further ;  we  think  tlie  argument  is  unsound  in  assuming  that  no 
rule  of  the  common  law  can  be  established  under  this  clause  of  the 
constitution,  without  showing  affirmatively,  that  in  some  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, suVh  rule  of  law  has  been  drawn  in  question  and  affirmed, 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  During  that  time  there 
were  no  published  report  of  Judicial  proceedings.  The  records  of 
courts  were  verj-  imperfectly  kept,  and  afford  but  little  information  in 
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regard  to  the  rules  of  law  discussed  and  adopted  in  them.  And  who 
has  examined  all  the  records  of  all  the  criminal  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  can  declare  that  no  records  of  such  prosecutions  can  be 
found  ?  But  so  far  as  it  regards  libel,  as  a  criminal  offence,  we  think 
it  does  appear,  from  the  very  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  late 
Judge  Thacher  {Commonwealth  v.  Whitmarsh^  Thacher's  Grin). 
Cases,  441),  that  many  prosecutions  for  libel  were  instituted  in  the 
criminal  courts  before  the  Revolution,  and  none  were  ever  quashed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  law  rendering 
libels  punishable.  In  the  case  of  the  indictments  returned  against 
Governor  Gage  and  others,  verj*  much  against  the  will  of  the  judges, 
those  indictments  were  received  and  filed,  and  remained,  until  non 
prossed  by  the  king's  attorney-general.  This  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  common  law  of  Massachusetts  is  so  thorough^  complete, 
and  satisfactory,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  it,  as  a  clear  elucidation 
of  the  subject. 

But  we  think  there  is  another  species  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  common  law,  making  libel  an  offence  punishable  by 
law,  clear,  satisfactory,  and  decisive ;  and  that  is,  these  rules  of  law, 
with  some  modification,  caused  b3'  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
have  been  affirmed,  declai*ed,  and  ratified  by  the  judiciary  and  the 
legislative  departments  of  the  existing  governnleut  of  Massachusetts, 
by  those  whose  appropriate  province  and  constitutional  dutj*  it  was 
to  act  and  decide  upon  them ;  so  that  they  now  stand  upon  a  basis  of 
authority  which  cannot  be  shaken,,  and  must  so  stand  until  altered  or 
modified  by  the  legislature. 

/  jWhen  our  ancestors  first  settled  this  country,  they  came  here  as 
/  English  subjects ;  they  settled  on  the  land  as  English  territorj',  con- 
I  stituting  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  of  course  governed  by  its 
^laws^they  accepted  charters  from  the  English  government,  conferring 
both  political  powers  and  civil  privileges;  and  they  never  ceased  to 
acknowledge  themselves  English  subjects,  and  never  ceased  to  claim 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects,  till  the  Revolution, 
not  therefore,  perhaps,  so  accurate  to  say  that  they  established 
laws  of  England  here,  as  to  say,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  laws 
England.  [When  they  left  one  portion  of  its  territory,  they  were  alike 
subject,  on  their  transit  and  when  they  ariived  at  another  portion  of 
the  English  territory;  and  therefore  always,  till  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  goveined  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  those  laws  were  applicable  to  their  state  and  condition. 
Under  this  category  must  come  all  municipal  laws  regulating  and 
securing  the  rights  of  real  and  personal  property,  of  person  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  of  habitation,  of  reputation  and  character,  and  of  peace. 
The  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  reputation  and  character,  and 
to  prevent  private  quarrels,  affrays,  and  breaches  of  peace,  by  punish- 
ing malicious  libel,  were  as  important  and  as  applicable  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  colonists  as  the  law  punishing  violations  of  the 
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rights  of  property,  of  person,  or  of  habitation;  that  is,  as  laws  for 
panishing  laroen}*,  assault  and  batter}*,  or  burglar}'.  Being  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  applicable  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
colonists,  they  necessarily  applied  to  all  English  subjects  and  terri- 
tories, as  well  in  America  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  continued  applic- 
able till  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 

This,  therefore,  would  be  evidence,  a  pnori^  that  they  were  in  force, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  clause  cited  from  the  constitution,  except  so 
far  as  modified  by  the  excepting  clause. 

That  the  law  of  libel  existed,  at  the  first  migration  of  our  ancestors, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  governments, 
is  proved  by  a  series  of  unquestionable  authorities.^ 

£!xceptions  overruled. 


Emerson,  J.,  in  First  National  Bank  v.  Einnbr,  1  Utah,  100  (1878). 
In  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511,  the  court,  by  Judge  Mar- 
shall, say,  substantially,  that  the  laws  of  Florida,  as  they  were  when 
the  Territory  was  ceded,,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  Laws  of  the  United  States,  continued  in  force  until  altered 
by  the  newly  created  power  of  the  State.  (See,  also.  United  States  v. 
Powers,  11  How.  570;  Strothers  v.  Lucas,  12  Pet  410,  436.)  This 
appears  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  in  regard  to  conquered  and  ceded 
Territory  in  the  absence  of  special  ti*eaty  stipulation.  It  applies  to 
territory  acquired  fVom  Mexico,  since  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  made 
no  special  provision  on  the  subject.  Utah  was  embraced  in  that  ac- 
quisition. As  in  Florida  the  pre-existing  law  was  Spanish,  so  in  Utah, 
it  was  Mexican,  and  in  both  cases  the  laws  were  derived  mainly  from 
the  laws  of  Rome.  In  neither  did  the  English  common  law,  or  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  prevail.  Congress  made  no  special  change,  and 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  upon  whom  authority  was  conferi*ed,  have 
made  no  express  enactment  upon  the  subject. 

This  Territory  was  first  settled  in  1847,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the 
acquisition  and  treat}'  in  1848,  the  settlers  were  comparatively  few  in 
number.  There  were  no  settled  laws,  usages,  and  customs  among 
them.  They  came  here  as  American  citizens,  under  the  flag,  and 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government 

The  particular  class  of  persons  forming  the  great,  if  not  the  entire 
bulk  of  emigrants,  claim  to  have  furnished  troops  from  among  their 
own  numbers  to  assist  this  Government  in  its  war  against  Mexico. 

At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  and  treaty,  they  could  not  claim  Mexi- 
can citizenship,  and  have  never  adopted  its  laws  and  customs. 

Soon  after  the  change  of  sovereignty  by  the  treaty,  emigrants  in 

1  Tlie  leanied  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  show  that  these  authorities  had  been 
followed  iu  Massachusetts  since  the  adoplion  of  the  constitution.  —  £d. 
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large  numbers  flocked  in  from  the  States  and  surrounding  Territories) 
and  for  many  years  there  has  been  an  organized  communit}'. 

When  we  turn  to  the  communities  from  whence  these  emigrants  pro- 
ceeded, we  find  that  they  differed  one  from  another,  more  or  less,  in 
regard  to  their  laws  and  institutions.  No  two  are  alike.  In  the  most, 
it  is  true,  many  common-law  principles  and  doctrines  were  in  force. 
Still  the  body  of  the  common  law  in  each  was  peculiar  to  the  particular 
State,  and  it  was  rather  the  common  law  of  the  State  than  the  English 
common  law.  In  some,  the  English  statutes  had  been  received  as 
common  law;  in  others,  not. 

These  diversities  make  it  impossible  to  assume  that  any  specific  body 
of  the  common  law  was  transplanted  to  the  Territory  by  the  fact  of 
immigration. 

But  one  course  was  open,  and  that  was  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  to  agree,  expressly*  or  tacitlj^  upon  a  common  measure.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  emigrants  would  not  be  contented  with  the 
loose  and  alien  institutions  of  an  outlying  Mexican  department,  and 
they  have  not  been. 

They  have  tacitly  agreed  upon  maxims  and  principles  of  the  common 
law  suited  to  their  conditions  and  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  they  only  wait  recognition  by  the  courts 
to  become  the  common  law  of  the  Territory.  When  so  recognized, 
the}'  are  laws  as  certainly  as  if  expressly  adopted  by  the  law-making 
power. 


CHAPPELL  V.  JARDINE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut.    1884. 

[Reported  61  Conneeticui,  64.] 

Park,  C.  J.^  This  is  a  suit  for  the  foreclosure  of  certain  mortgaged 
premises,  constituting  an  island,  known  as  Ram  Island,  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  land  mortgaged,  at  the  time 
the  deed  was  given,  lay  in  the  town  of  Southhold,  Sufifolk  County,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  is  averred  that  the  mortgage  was  re- 
corded in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  Suffolk  County  in  that  State.  It  is 
farther  alleged  that  Ram  Island,  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
boandary  line  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  this  State,  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  town  of  Stonington  in  this  State.  The  complaint  is 
demurred  to,  so  that  the  averment  stands  admitted  that  the  island  was, 
when  the  mortgage  was  made,  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  have  heretofore  held  (Elphick  v.  Hoffman,  49  Conn.  331)  that 
the  boundary  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commission  of  the  two  States 
and  established  by  the  legislative  acceptance  of  both  States,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  presumably  a  designation  and  establishment  of  the  pre- 

^  Part  of  the  opinion  ie  omitted. — Ed. 
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existing  boandar}'  line  which  had  become  lost,  and  not  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  line,  leaving  the  matter  open  to  proof  in  special  cases. 
If  we  should  apply  that  rule  here,  and  consider  the  island  in  question 
as  having  been  legally  a  part  of  this  State  when  the  mortgage  was 
made,  we  should  at  once  encounter  another  question  of  a  serious  nature. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  whatever  has  been  the  de  jure  jurisdiC' 
tion  over  the  island,  it  has  been  for  man}*  3'ears  within  the  de  facto 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
determine  the  legal  effect  upon  this  mortgage  of  that  de  facto  jurisdio* 
tion. 

We  have  thought  it  as  well,  therefore,  to  take  the  case  as  the  parties 
have  themselves  presented  it,  the  plaintiff  by  the  averments  of  his  com- 
plaint and  the  defendants  by  the  admissions  of  their  demurrer,  (and"^ 
regard  the  island  in  question  as  having  been  within  the  State  of  New  I 
York  when  the  mortgage  was  made,  and  afterwards  brought  within  I 
this  State  by  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  line.  | Indeed  as  the 
proceeding  is  in  error  we  cannot  properly  govern  ourselves  by  anything 
but  the  record  as  it  comes  before  us. 

And  in  treating  the  island  as  within  the  State  of  New  York  when  the 
mortgage  was  made  we  are  regarding  the  contract  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  under  it,  precisely  as  they  themselves  understood  them  at 
the  time. 

The  mortgaged  premises  having  been  in  the  State  of  New  York  when 
the  mortgage  was  made,  it  is  of  course  to  be  governed  in  its  construc- 
tion and  effect  by  the  laws  of  that  State  then  in  force.  Jn  McCormick 
V.  Sullivant,  10  Wheat.  192,  the  court  say:]" It  is  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  law  that  the  title  and  disposition  of  real  property  is  exclu- 
sively subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country'  where  it  is  situated,  which  can 
alone  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  a  title  to  it  can  pass  from  one  per- 
son to  another.'*]  The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  United  States  v,  CrosbyJ 

7  Cranch,  115,  Kerr  v.  Moon,  9  Wheat.  565,  Darby  v.  Mayer,  10  id. 
4G5,  and  in  many  other  cases.  Indeed  the  doctrine  is  unquestioned 
law  everywhere. 

Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  then  and  stillj 
in  force,  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  creates  a  mere  chose  in  action,  a  I 
pledge,  a  security  for  the  debt.  It  conveys  no  title  to  the  property. 
The  claim  of  the  mortgagee  is  a  mere  chattel  interest.  He  has  no" right 
to  the  possession  of  the  property.  The  title  and  seisin  remain  in  the 
mortgagor,  and  he  can  maintain  trespass  and  ejectment  against  the 
mortgagee,  if  he  takes  possession  of  the  property  without  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagor.     This  appears  clearly  from  the  following  cases.*      - 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  the  land  in  question  remained  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  was  incumbered  by  a  mortgage  of  this  character  ; 

1  The  learned  judge  here  cited  and  disciused  the  following  cases :  Gardner  v,  Heartt, 

8  Den.  232 ;  Power  v.  Lester,  23  N.  Y.  627  ;  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599 ;  Jackson 
V,  Willard,  4  Johns.  42 ;  Astor  w.  Hoyt,  6  Wend.  603 ;  Kortright  v.  Cady,  21  N.  Y. 
848  ;  Merritt  v,  Bartholick,  36  N.  Y.  44.  —  Ed. 
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yben  it  came  into  this  State  it  bore  witli  it  the  same  burden  pre^ 
F.  There  was  nothing  in  the  change  or  jarisaiciion  that  couidl 
affect  the  contract  of  mortgage  that  had  been  made  between  the  partie^ 
The  title  to  the  property  continued  to  remain  in  the  mortgagor,  and  it 
remains  in  him  still.  This  is  clear.  The  laws  of  this  State  could  not 
make  a  new  contract  for  the  paiiiies  or  add  to  one  already  made.  They 
had  to  take  the  cK>ntract  as  thej'  found  it 

Now  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  remedy  by  way  of  foreclosure  known 
to  our  law  which  is  adapted  or  appropriate  to  giving  relief  on  a  mort- 
gage of  this  character.  Our  remedy  is  adapted  to  a  mortgage  deed 
which  conveys  the  title  of  the  property  to' the  mortgagee,  and  when  thp 
law  day  has  passed,  the  forfeiture,  stated  in  the  deed,  becomes  absolute 
at  law,  and  vests  a  full  and  complete  title  in  the  mortgagee,  with  the 
exception  of  the  equitable  right  of  redemption,  which  still  remains  in 
the  mortgagor.  The  object  of  the  decree  of  foreclosure  is,  to  extin- 
guish this  right  of  redemption  if  the  mortgage  debt  is  not  paid  by  a 
speciQed  time.  The  decree  acts  upon  this  right  only.  It  conveys 
nothing  to  and  decrees  nothing  in  the  mortgage  if  the  debt  is  not  paid. 
Afber  the  law  day  has  passed  the  right  of  redemption  becomes  a  mere 
cloud  on  the  title  the  mortgagee  then  has,  apd  when  it  is  removed  his 
title  becomes  clear  and  perfect.  Phelps  v.  Sage,  2  Da}-,  151 ;  Roath 
V.  Smith,  5  Conn.  136;  Chamberlin  v.  Thompson,  10  id.  244;  Porter 
V,  Seeley,  18  id.  564;  Smith  v.  Vincent,  12  id.  1;  Doton  v.  Russell, 
17  id.  151;  Cross  v.  Robinson,  21  id.  879;  Dudley  v.  Caldwell,  19 
id.  218 ;  Colwell  v.  Warner,  86  id.  224. 

What  effect  would  such  a  decree  produce  upon  a  mortgage  like  the 
one  under  consideration,  where  the  legal  title  remains  in  the  mortgagor, 
and  nothing  but  a  pledgee's  interest  is  in  the  mortgagee,  even  after  the 
debt  becomes  due?  It  could  only  extinguish  the  right  of  redemption, 
if  it  could  do  that.  It  could  not  give  the  mortgagee  the  right  of  pos- 
session of  the  property,  for  the  mortgagor  has  still  the  legal  title,  which 
carries  with  it  the  right  of  possession.  It  would  require  another  pro- 
ceeding in  equity,  to  say  the  least,  to  dispossess  him  of  that  title,  and 
vest  it  in  the  mortgagee.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  full  redress  <;annot  be 
given  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceeding. 

But  the  plaintiff  has  a  lien  on  the  property  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge 
to  secure  paj'ment  of  the  mortgage  debt.     Andjlthongh.  our  rfimoHy  of 

strict  foreclpgnrn  ippjjT  not,  bn  wdftptr d   \n  givft  rftdrosi^   t^n   f|ie   plai!]ti ff 

tlirough  the  medium  of  such  a  lien,  still  a  court  of  equity  canjiievise^a 
mode Ihat  will  be^proprifite  :  for  it  would  be  strange  if  a  lawful  lien 
upon  propert}*  to  secure  a  debt  could  not  be  enforced  according  to  its 
tenor  by  a  court  of  chancery.  It  is  said  that  every  wrong  has  its 
remedy ;  so  it  may  be  said  that  every  case  requiring  equitable  relief 
has  its  corresponding  mode  of  redress.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  court 
of  equity  has  the  power  to  subject  the  property  in  question  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  upon  a  proper  complaint  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
When  personal  property  is  pledged  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt  it 
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may  be  taj^en  and  sold,  that  payment  may  be  made,  after  giving  the 
pledgor  a  reasonable  opportunit}'  for  redemption.  80  liere,  we  think 
a  similar  course  might  he  taken  with  this  property.  Such  a  course 
would  fall  in  with  the  original  intent  of  the  parties,  and  with  the  civil 
code  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Modes  of 
redress  in  that  State  have  of  course  no  force  in  this  State,  but  such  a 
mode  of  procedure  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a  case  of  this  character. 

And  we  further  think  that  on  an  amended  complaint,  setting  forth 
all  the  essential  facts,  and  pra3'ing  that  if  there  shall  be  a  default  in  re- 
deeming the  property  during  such  time  as  the  court  shall  allow  for 
redemption,  then  the  right  of  redemption  shall  be  forever  foreclosed, 
and  the  legal  title  and  possession  of  the  property  be  decreed  in  the 
mortgagee,  such  course  might  be  taken. 

We  think  either  of  the  modes  suggested  might  be  pursued ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  course  which  has  been  taken  leaves  the  legal  title  and  pos- 
session of  the  property  in  the  mortgagor,  we  think  the  court  erred  in 
holding  the  complaint  sufficient,  and  in  passing  the  decree  thereon. 

There  is  error  in  the  Judgment  appealed  fh>m;  and  it  is  reversed^  and 
the  case  remanded. 

In  this  opinion  the  other  Judges  concnrred. 


MORTIMER  V.  NEW  YORK  ELEVATED  RAILROAD  CO. 

Superior  Court  of  the  Citt  op  New  York.    1880. 
[Reported  6  New  York  SuppUment,  898.] 

Freedman,  J.  Tlie  claim  made  in  this  case  by  and  on  Jbehalf  of 
the  elevated  railway  companies  is  that  the  absolute  fee  of  the  street 
known  as  the  "Bowery"  was,  prior  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch 
forces  to  the  English  in  1664,  in  the  Dutch  government;  that  such 
fee  thereafter  went  to  the  State  or  to  the  city  of  New  York  so  abso- 
lutely that  abutting  owners  never  had,  and  do  not  now  have,  any  ease- 
ment of  any  kind  in  said  street,  and  that,  the  elevated  railway  running 
through  the  Bowery  having  been  constructed  with  the  consent  of  both 
the  city  and  the  State,  neither  its  owners  nor  its  lessees  are  liable  for 
any  injury  inflicted  upon  abutting  property  by  reason  of  the  construo- 
tiou  and  operation  of  the  railway. 

The  claim  of  the  English  that  they  were  the  owners,  by  right  of 
discovery,  under  governmental  authority,  of  the  land  of  which  the 
present  city  of  New  York  forms  a  part,  and  that  this  gave  them  such 
exclusive  ownership  that  the  Dutch  government  acquired  no  title  to 
the  land  which  can  be  recognized,  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Truax.  I  concur  in  his  remarks  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
wish  to  add  the  following,  viz. :  — 
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The  claim  of  the  English,  it  is  true,  has  occasionally  been  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  neither  of  the  Gabots  landed  in  or  near  New  York, 
or  saw  the  coast  of  New  York.  The  right  of  discovery  is  not  recog- 
nized iu  the  Roman  law  unless  followed  by  occupation,  or  unless  the 
intention  of  the  sovereign  or  State  to  take  possession  be  declared  or 
made  known  to  the  world.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  modern 
diplomatists  and  publicists  incline  to  the  opinion  that  me^fi  tranaifiiyt 
discovery  amounts  to  nothing  unles8_fQllQwed  jj)  ^  vfiftsouablfi  tioie  by 
occupation  and  settlemenL  more  or  less  permanent,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  State.  But  the  question  in  the  case  at  bar  is  not  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  international  law  of  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  question  purely  between  the  public  authorities  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  as  such  it  is  controlled 
by  the  decisions  referred  to  by  Judge  Truax,  to  the  effect  that 
whatthe^nglish  diji^do_was  sufficient  to  give  them  title  by  discovery, 
and  that  such  title  is  superior  to.  the  Indian  tltlef  These  decisions 
proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  was  contested 
by  the  English  from  the  very  start,  not  because  they  questioned  the 
title  given  hy  discovery,  but  because  they  insisted  on  being  themselves 
the  rightful  claimants  under  that  title;  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
English  wa^  gnally  dec^id^d  in  \\\o\t  favoj_by  lhe_aWQrd,,  That  being 
so,  it  follows  that,  in  contemplation  of  present  law,  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  Roman  law  ever  prevailed  in  the  State  of  New  York  de  jure^ 
and  that  the  common  law  of  England  must  be  deemed  to  be  thcj)rigi- 
nal  source  of  all  our  law.  And  it  further  follows  that  the  foundations 
of  the  rights  of  owners  of  land  abutting  on  a  street  laid  out  while  the 
Dutch  were  in  possession,  as  against  the  city  or  the  State  of  New  York, 
rest  upon  the  English  common  law,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  Dutch  or  Roman  law. 

Reported  cases  in  which  the  validity  of  Dutch  grants  was   upheld 

between  individuals  have  no  application  to  the  present  controversy. 

Now,  under  the  English   common  law,  the  prcsumptionis   that  tlie 

owners  of  lands  lying  on  a  hio;hway  are  the  owners  of  the  fee  of^  the 

lii$|[hway ;'  that  the  ow^ners  on  each  side  of  the  highwa}*  own  the  soil 

of  the  highway  in  fe<^  to  the.c^r^^rg  of  the  b^^k^.^li  SiilLili^'  ^^®  rights 

of  the  public  in  and  to  the  highway,  are  no  higher  or  other  than  those  , 

r%r^  TfiPi-ft  j^flfifimftpt.    Wager  v.  Railroad  Co.,  25   N.  Y.  529.     This 

presumption  applies  as  well  to  the  streets  of  a  city  as  to  a  country 

highwa3'.    Bissell  v.  Railroad  Co.,  23  N.  Y.  61.    This  presumption 

of  law  is  founded  on  the  supposition   that  the   wa}*   was  originally 

granted  by  the  adjoining  owners  in  equal  proportions.     Watrous  v, 

Southwortii,  5  Conn.  305.    But  the  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by 

proof  to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  rebutted  by  the  production  of  a  deed 

ander  which  the  owner  derives  title  granting  the  land  to  the  side  of 

the  street  only.     Under  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and  there  being  no 

proof  of  alienation  or  escheat  requiring  a  different  conclusion,  it  must 

be  assumed  in  this  ease  that  the  original  grantors  from  whom  plaintiffs' 
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title  has  been  derived  owned  the  soil  of  the  Bowery  in  front  of  the 
premises  in  suit  to  the  centre  of  the  street  But  even  if  the  title  ot 
the  English  rested  not  in  discoveiy,  but  in  conquest,  and  the  English^ 
u[>on  the  surrender  by  the  Dutch  in  1664,  acquired  from  the  Dutch  a 
title  to  the  then  existing  streets  as  absolute  as  under  the  Roman  law 
the  title  of  the  government  to  a  military  highway  was,  the  fact  would 
not  improve  the  position  of  the  defendants.  Upon  receiving  such 
title  the  English  could  do  with  it  what  they  pleased.  They  were  not 
l)Ound  to  enforce  it  against  abutting  owners,  as  the  Dutch  government 
might  have  enforced  it.  The  presumption  is  that  they  took  the  title 
and  the  streets  to  be  held  by  them  according  to  their  own  laws,  and 
as  matter  of  fact  they  thereafter  so  dealt  with  said  streets  as  to  admit 
of  no  other  conclusion.  The  province  having  been  granted  b}'  Charles 
II.  to  his  bmther,  the  Duke  of  York,  bj'  the  charter  of  1664,  several 
months  before  the  surrender  to  Sir  Richard  Nioolls,  the  grant,  in  order 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  validity,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
charter  of  1674,  also  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  object  of 
both  chaiiers  was  to  enable  the  Duke  of  York  to  plant  a  colonj'  on  this 
continent.  The  charter  of  1664,  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, contained  a  provision  that  the  statutes,  ordinances,  etc.,  to  be 
established  by  the  Duke  in  the  new  countrj*,  ^^  should  not  be  contrary 
to,  but  as  nearly  as  might  be  agreeable  to,  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
government  of  the  realm  of  England."  This  char^f^y  ^a^,  therefore, 
in  itself,  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  King's  will  thai,  the  laws"  of 
Eiigland  should  be  established  in  the  colony,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  should^  not  be  retained.  The  consequence  was  that, 
having  obtained  the  lands,  the  English  held  them,  not  under  the 
Dutch  or  tlie  civil  law,  but  under  the  common  law  of  their  own  coun- 
try. English  law  governed  English  land,  so  that,  even  if  an  absolute 
title  to  a  street  was  obtained,  the  street  was  ever  thereafter  treated  as 
|in  English  street,  under  the  common  law.^ 

}  The  learned  jiidge  then  expreased  the  opinion  that  by  subaeqneut  acts  of  the  Pro- 
prietor and  of  the  State  the  city  lost  its  rights,  if  any,  to  the  le;^!  fee. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  Truax,  J.,  said  :  '*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  fee  of 
the  Bowery,  and  of  the  other  streets  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  are  known  as  Dutch 
streets,  never  was  in  the  Dutch  government ;  and  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  rules  of  the  Dutch  civil  Uw. 
While  the  Dutch  were  in  actual  possession  this  ezsontion  of  the  common  law  was 
suspended,  just  as,  during  the  late  Rebellion,  this  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  oould  not  be  enforced  in  some  of  the  southern  States.  But,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Eetchum  v,  Buckley,  99  U.  S.  188,  "  the  same  general 
form  of  government,  the  same  general  law  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
protection  of  private  rights  which  had  existed  in  the  States  prior  to  the  Rebelllou,  re- 
mained during  its  continuance  and  afterwards." 

See  Ketchum  v.  Buckley^  99  U.  S.  188,  and  cases  cited.  —  Ed. 
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McKENNON  v.  WINN. 

Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  Territory.    1893. 
IReported  1  Oklahoma  ReparU,  327.] 

Burford,  J.^  The  appellant  filed  his  complaint  in  the  coart  below 
to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  convej'ance  of 
real  estate  situated  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  County,  Oklahoma 
Terrltor}'.  A  demurrer  was  filed  to  the  complaint,  alleging  as  grounds  : 
JFirst.  That  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  defendant, 
or  the  subject  of  the  action.  Second,  That  the  complaint  does  not 
state  facts  sufilcient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  demurrer 
was  sustained,  to  which  the  appellant  excepted  and  brings  the  case  to 
this  court  bj'  appeal.  .  .  . 

The  second  ground  fordemun*er  presents  two  questions :  First.  Can 
a  parol  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  or  an  interest 
therein,  made  after  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  prior  to  the 
.  adoption  of  our  organic  act,  be  enforced  ?  Second,  Is  a  contract  for 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  entered  into  before  title  is  acquired 
from  the  United  States,  and  to  be  executed  after  title  is  acquired,  void, 
as  against  public  policy? 

The  fii'st  proposition  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  adjudicated  cases 
and  text  writers  in  favor  of  the  appellant.  ^'  Ever}*  contract,  on  what- 
ever subject,  may  be  in  oral  words,  which  will  have  the  same  effect  as 
if  written,  except  when  some  positive  rule  of  the  common  or  statutory 
law  has  provided  otherwise."  Bish.  Cont  §  153 ;  Mallory  v,  Gillett, 
21  N.  Y.  412 ;  Wyman  v.  Goodrich,  26  Wis.  21 ;  Green  v.  Brookins, 
23  Mich.  48  ;  White  v.  Maynard,  111  Mass.  250.  By  the  common  law, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  A. 
D.  1676),  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  or  an  interest  therein, 
were  not  required  to  be  in  writing.  Bish.  Cont.  §  1231 ;  4  Kent 
Com.  p.  450.  The  English-speaking  people  brought  the  common  I^aw 
to  America  with  them,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies ;  and  it 
has  prevailed  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  modified  by  legislative 
acts,  local  conditions,  and  such  of  the  English  statutes  adopted  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  our  colonies  as  were  of  general  application,  and 
suited  to  our  conditions,  except  in  some  portions  where  the  French  or 
civil  law  prevailed.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  and  discovery  of 
America  the  statute  of  frauds  had  not  been  adopted,  and  has  only 
become  the  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  our  several  States  and 
Territories,  hy  legislative  enactment. 

This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry,  Did  the  common  law  prevail  in  the 
Territory  in  Apnl,  1889?  It  is  contended  that  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  Oklahoma,  and  until  the  same  was  superseded  by  statutory*  laws, 

^  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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the  Code  Napoleon,  or  civil  law,  prevailed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  laws  of  the  country  now  known  as  Oklahoma,  they  ceased 
to  operate  in  the  region  originally  comprising  the  Indian  Territory 
when  the  Territory  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  and  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  which  may  have  once  prevailed  in  said  region,  became 
inoperative  in  and  ceased  to  have  any  force  or  effect  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  when  that  Territory  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  said  Territories. 
Kailroad  Co.  v,  0*Loughlhi,  49  Fed.  Rep.  440.  iThere  was  no  law  in 
the  Indian  Territory  regulating  the  making  of  contracts  at  the  time  of 
the  approval  of  the  Act  of  Congress  establishing  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  said  Territory  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1889.  \26  Stat.  788. 
Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  Indians,  created  the  court  for  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Territor}^  which  included  Oklahoma,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  residents  of  the  Territory,  or  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  TeiTitory,  and  any  citizen  of,  or  person 
residing  or  found  in,  the  Indian  Territory,  jlt  gave  the  court  author- 
ity, and  imposed  upon  it  the  dut\',  to  apply  the  established  rules  and 
principles  of  the  common  law  to  the  adjudication  of  those  cases  of 
which  it  was  given  Jurisdiction.  ^Pyeatt  v,  Powell,  51  Fed.  Rep.  551. 
But  if  it  be  held  that  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  courts  in  the 
Indian  Territory  did  not  put  the  common  law  in  force  in  said  Territorj^ 
except  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  execute  the  powers  of  said  court, 
and  for  the  adjudication  of  such  cases  as  actually  went  into  that  forum^ 
then  there  was  no  law  in  Oklahoma,  at  the  date  of  its  settlement,  ^ 
regulating  the  making  of  contracts.  If  this  should  be  conceded,  then 
it  necessarily  follows,  on  principle,  that  when  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1889,  settled  the  country 
known  as  Oklahoma,  built  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  began  to 
carr}'^  on  trade  and  commerce  in  all  its  various  branches,  they  brought 
into  Oklahoma,  with  them,  the  establisiied  principles  and  rules  of  the 
common  law,  as  recognized  and  promulgated  by  the  American  courts, 
and  as  it  existed  when  imported  into  this  country  by  our  earlj*  settlers, 
and  unmodified  by  American  or  English  statutes.  So  that,  in  any 
event,  the  common  law  prevailed  in  Oklahoma  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract between  the  appellant  and  appellee  was  entered  into ;  and  as,  at 
common  law,  contracts  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  real  estate  were 
not  required  to  be  in  writing,  the  contract  mentioned  in  the  complaint 
may  be  enforced,  unless  void  for  other  reasons.* 

^  The  contract  was  held  not  to  be  void  on  the  ^ip^und  alleged:  the  court  foUowed 
on  this  point  Lamb  u.  Davenport,  18  Wall.  807.  —  Ed. 
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SECTION  III. 

CONGUBBENT  LEGISLATIVE  JURISDICTION* 


MATTHEWS  v.  BURDETT. 

Queen's  Bench.    1703. 

[Rtported  2  Salkeld,  412.] 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  laity  were  present  at  all  synods.  When 
the  empire  became  Christian,  no  canon  was  made  without  the  Emperor's 
consent;  the  Emperor's  consent  included  that  of  the  people,  he  having 
in  himself  the  whole  legislative  power,  which  our  kings  have  not. 
Therefore,  if  the  King  and  clergy  make  a  canon  it  binds  the  clergy  in 
re  ecclesiastica^  but  it  does  not  bind  laymen :  thej'  are  not  represented 
tn  Convocation;  their  consent  is  neither  asked  nor  given. ^ 


SELIM  FARAG  v.  DAME  ROSINA  MARDROUS  ET  AL. 

Court  of  Appeal  op  Alexandria  (Egyptian  Mixed  Court).    1894. 
19  Juris,  des  Trib.  de  la  Rifarme,  231. 

The  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  August  23, 
1886,  and  on  November  18,  1887  pronounced  a  judicial  separation 
between  Selim  Farag  and  his  wife,  and  condemned  him  to  pa3'  her 
33,000  francs  damages  and  300  francs  a  month  alimony.  One  Back, 
a  creditor  of  Mrs.  Farag,  made  a  judicial  seizure  of  the  sum  thus  due 
from  Selim  Farag.  On  January  20,  1891,  after  due  notice,  Selim 
Farag  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Patriarch  to  the  Holy  See ; 
and  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide^  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred,  by  a  decision  of  June  27,  1892  (approved  by  the  Pope  the 
same  day),  reversed  both  sentences  of  the  Patriarch." 

The  Court.  It  will  not  be  seriously  questioned  that  if,  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Court  of  Rome,  the  sentences  of  the  Patri- 
arch have  been  made  void,  all  the  rights  which  Mrs.  Farag  or  those 
claiming  under  her  asserted  as  a  result  of  the  sentences  also  became 
void :  since  the  original  title  on  which  they  were  based  has  become  null 
and  without  effect.  The  fundamental  questions  are  therefore  whether 
the  Holy  See  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  whether  its 
decisions  have  binding  force  in  Turkey. 

1  See  21  E.  4.  44.  pi  6.  —  Ed. 

•  This  short  statement  of  facts  has  been  slightly  altered  in  form  from  the  statement 
of  the  court.     Part  of  the  opinion,  upon  a  point  of  procedure,  has  been  omitted.  —  En. 
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On  the  first  point,  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcfa.  His 
jurisdiction  extends  directly  over  all  bishops  for  the  maiuicnance  of  the 
uuitj  of  the  faith  and  the  discipline ;  he  is,  as  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can proclaims,  the  Supreme  judge  of  the  faithful.  The}*  may  appeal  to 
him  in  all  cases  which  are  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  his 
sovei-eigu  power  extends  over  the  chCirches  of  the  Orient  as  well  as 
over  all  other  churches  in  the  whole  world.  By  a  recent  bull  of  July 
20,  1883,  addressed  to  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the 
Oriental  rites,  the  Congregation  die  propagayida  fde  has  reminded 
them  of  this  fundamental  rule  of  jurisdiction,  especially  with  regard  to 
matrimonial  causes:  ''To  harmonize  the  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Canon  Law  in  this  very  important  matter  with  the  special  conditions 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  Orient,  appeals  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  following  order :  if  the  first  judgment  has  been  given  in  the  Dioce- 
san Court,  appeal  shall  be  taken  to  the  Patriarchal  Court ;  and  if  judg^ 
ment  is  given  in  the  Patriarchal  Court,  appeal  shall  be  taken  to  the 
Holy  See.*'  (Chap.  IV.,  §  24).  As  to  the  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  particular,  before  he  was  proclaimed  in  the  Con- 
sistory of  August  4,  1881,  Patriarch  of  Cilicia  under  the  name  of  Peter 
IV.,  Mgr.  Stephen  Azarian  had  addressed  to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIIL 
the  profession  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  which  he  had 
pronounced  before  the  Synod  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Urban  VIIL, 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  in  all 
things  touching  the  faith,  the  discipline,  and  the  administration  of  his 
l)atriarchate.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  granting  the  appeal 
of  Selim  Farag  against  the  decisions  of  the  Patriarch,  and  in  setting 
them  aside,  the  Holy  See  has  acted  within  the  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction 
and  its  powers. 

On  the  second  point,  far  from  disowning  the  authorit}'  and  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  heads  of  religious  communities  established  in  the 
Orient,  the  Sublime  Porte  has  for  a  long  time  granted  to  these  com- 
munities  the  roost  absolute  right  of  conforming  to  the  rules  and  rites  of 
their  religion.  In  such  a  spirit  were  promulgated  the  Hatti  Humayoum 
'  on  February  18,  1856,  the  organic  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople on  8  Zilhedje,  1284,  and  the  law  of  the  Vilayets  in  1867. 
The  idea  and  intention  of  the  Sublime  Porte  are  made  still  clearer  by 
its  spontaneous  declaration  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  July  18,  1878 ; 
in  which  it  is  said  that  ^^  the  Sublime  Porte  having  expressed  the  wish 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  give  it  the  widest  ex- 
tension," it  has  been  stipulated  that  ^'  the  liberty  and  the  open  practice 
of  all  cults  are  assured  to  every  one,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  placed 
in  the  way  either  of  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  different  com- 
munions or  of  their  relations  to  their  spiritual  heads." 

The  Berat  of  the  Sultan,  dated  21  Gamad  Akhcr,  1303,  accrediting 
the  Patriarch  Azarian  after  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  the  Holy 
See,  inspired  by  the  same  principles,  expressly  imposes  upon  the  Patri- 
arch respect  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  his  churchy  orders  that  the 
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Christians  of  his  commnnion  shall  be  judged  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  their  rite  and  the  laws  of  their  religion,  and  makes  the  ob* 
servance  and  respect  of  these  laws  b}'  the  Patriarcii  the  condition  of 
his  continuance  during  his  life.  The  constant  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Patriarchates  of  the  Orient,  S3'riac,  Chaldee,  Copt,  Maronite,  Armenian, 
and  Latin,  has  certainly  been  to  render  legal  decisions  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  take  appeals  to  him,  without  an3'  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  or  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  is  only  neces- 
BtLxy  to  read  the  circulare  of  February  3  and  April  1,  1891,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  decreeing  that  inJtLtuir&Jiuuledsions 
of  the  Patriarchates  sliould  be  executed  like  the  other  judgments  of  the 
countr}-,  witliout  any  foreign  intervention,  had  no  other  aim  than  to  put 
Bnchjiecifiions  beyond  the  r^fich  of  objections^ brought  by  the  defen(^l'' 
ants  before  the  jooal  j^otiyta  charged  with  the  execution  of  judgm£uts, 
and  to  give  the  Patriarch  alone  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  objections. 
One  might  therefore  rely  upon  these  circulars  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  the  Patriarch's  decisions  are  in  future  sovereign,  aud  beyond  all 
appeal  except  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  decision  of  the  H0I3*  See,  which  iias  set  aside  the  two  sentences 
of  the  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  has  in  Turkey 
therefore,  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  judgment,  and  had  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  quite  avoiding  the  two  sentences.  Back  and  the  heirs  of 
Mardrons  cannot  in  addition  invoke  tlie  authority  of  the  judgment  of 
tliis  court,  January  29,  1891,  and  the  Court  of  Cairo,  January  28,  1892, 
which  declared  regular  and  valid  the  suits  against  Farag  by  virtue,  and 
in  execution  of  the  Patriarchal  sentences ;  for  these  judgments  were 
given  before  the  Papal  decision,  wliich  in  setting  aside  the  Patriarchal 
sentences  has  at  tlie  same  time  as  necessary  consequence  avoided  all 
the  effects  of  the  supix)sed  res  judicata.  It  is  in  fact  a  principle  of  the 
Courts  of  tlie  Reform  that  the  setting  aside  or  reversal  of  a  judgment 
in  any  legal  way  caused  the  avoidance  of  the  execution  and  of  all  de« 
cisions  based  on  the  judgment ;  cessafUe  causa^  cessat  effectus. 


PAPAYANNI  V.  RUSSIAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     1863. 

[Reported  2  Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  New  Series,  161.] 

This  was  an  appeal  from  two  judgments  in  an  action  and  cross- 
action,  being  a  claim  and  counter-claim,  respecting  damage  by  collision 
off  the  Island  of  Marmora,  whereby  the  steamer  '^Colchide"  was 
loBt^  pronounced  by  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Consular  Court  at 
Constantinople.  The  appellants  were  British  subjects  domiciled  in 
£ngland,  and  owners  of  the  "Laconia."  The  respondonts  were  Rus- 
sian subjects,  ^'Tlic  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company," 
a  pablio  company,  incorporated  by  an  Imi^erial  ukase  of  His  Majesty 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  were  the  owners  of  the  steamship  '^  Col- 
chide."  .  .  .  The  appellants  entered  a  protest  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Consular  Court  to  enteitain  the  cause  of  collision,  it 
being  a  proceeding  in  rem} 

Their  Lordships'  judgment  was  pronounced  bj 

Dr.  Lushington.  In  considering  what  power  and  what  jurisdiction 
was  conceded  to  Great  Britain  within  certain  portions  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  it  must  alwa3'8  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  almost  all  trans- 
actions, whether  political  or  mercantile,  a  wide  difference  subsists  in 
the  dealings  between  an  Oriental  and  a  Christian  State  and  the  inter- 
coui-se  between  two  Christian  nations. 

This  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Man}'  of  the  reasons  are  obvious,  but 
this  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  and  acknowledo^c  that  such  is  the  fact. 

It  is  true  beyond  nil  doubt  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  no  State  can 
claim  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  within  the  territorial  limits  of  anotlier 
independent  State.  It  is  also  true  that  between  two  Christian  States 
all  claims  for  jurisdiction  of  anj'  kind,  or  exemption  from  jurisdiction, 
must  be  founded  on  treaty,  or  engagements  of  similar  validit}*.  Such, 
indeed,  were  factory  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  trade.  But 
though,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  European  nations,  a 
cession  of  jurisdiction  to  the  subjects  of  one  State  witliin  the  territory 
of  another,  would  require,  generally  at  least,  the  sanction  of  a  treaty, 
it  may  by  no  means  follow  that  the  same  strict  forms,  the  same  pre- 
cision of  treaty  obligation,  would  be  required  or  found  in  intercoui-se 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  if  j'on  inquire  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  particular  privileges  conceded  to  one  State  in  the  dominions  of 
another,  3'ou  would,  amongst  European  nations,  look  to  the  subsisting 
treaties;  but  this  mode  of  incurring  obligations,  or  of  investigating 
what  has  been  conceded,  is  matter  of  custom  and  not  of  natural 
justice. 

Any  mode  of  proof  by  which  it  is  shown  that  a  privilege  is  conceded 
is,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  formality  of  a  treat}'  is  the  best  proof  of  the  consent  and 
acquiescence  of  parties,  but  it  is  not  the  only  proof,  nor  does  it  exclude 
other  proof;  and  more  especiall}'  in  transactions  with  Oriental  States. 

Consent  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways:  b}'  constant  usage 
permitted  and  acquiesced  in  b}*  tlie  authorities  of  the  State,  active 
assent,  or  silent  acquiescence,  where  there  must  be  full  knowledge. 

We,  having  considered  the  materials  before  us,  entertain  no  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  no  objection  is 
tenable  against  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  between  British  and  Rus- 
sian subjects.  Indeed,  the  objection,  if  an}'  such  could  properh'  be 
urged,  should  come  from  the  Ottoman   Grovernment  rather  than  a 

^  The  remainder  of  the  statement  of  facts,  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  part  of 
the  opinion  are  omitted. ~  £d. 
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British  suitor,  who,  in  this  case,  is  bound  bj  the  law  established  bj 
his  own  countr}*.  The  case  ma}-,  in  some  degree,  be  assimilated  to 
the  violation  of  neutral  territory  by  a  belligerent;  the  neutral  State 
alone  can  complain. 

We  think,  looking  at  the  whole  of  this  case,  that  |80  far  as  the 
Ottoman  Government  Is  concerned,  it  is  sufficiently  shown  that  they 
have  acquiesced  in  allowing  to  the  British  Government  a  Jurisdiction, 
whatsoever  be  its  peculiar  kind,  between  British  subjects  and  the 
subjects  of  other  Christian  States,  j  It  appears  to  us  that  the  course 
was  this :  that  at  first,  from  the  total  difference  of  religious  habits 
and  feelings,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  as  far  as  practicable 
British  subjects  from  the  native  courts;  then  in  the  progress  of 
time  commerce  increasing,  and  various  nations  having  the  same  inter- 
est in  abstaining  from  resort  to  the  tribunals  of  Mussulmans,  etc., 
recourae  was  had  to  Consular  Courts ;  and  by  degrees  the  system  be- 
came general.  Of  all  this  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  must 
have  been  cognizant,  and  their  long  acquiescence  proves  consent. 
The  principles  are  fully  explained  in  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  case  of  "The  Indian  Chief"  (3  C.  Rob.  28),  to  which 
we  have  very  recently  referred  (Advocate- General  of  Bengal  v.  Ranee 
Surnomoye  Dossee,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  22,  60). 

Though  the  Ottoman  Porte  could  give  and  has  given  to  the  Christian 
Powers  of  Europe  authority  to  administer  justice  to  their  own  subjects, 
according  to  their  own  laws,!  it  neither  has  professed  to  give  nor  could 
give  to  one  such  Power  any  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  another 
Power./  But  it  has  left  those  Powers  at  liberty  to  deal  with  each  other 
as  they  may  think  fit,  and]  if  the  subjects  of  one  country  desire  to 
resort  to  the  tribunals  of  another,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
doing  so  with  the  consent  of  their  own  Sovereign  and  that  of  the  Sove- 
reign to  whose  tnbunals  they  resort.  \  There  is  no  compulsory  power 
in  an  English  Court  in  Turkey  over  any  but  English  subjects ;  but  a 
Russian  or  any  other  foreigner  may,  if  he  pleases,  voluntarily  resort 
to  it  with  the  consent  of  his  Sovereign,  and  thereby  submit  himself  to 
its  jurisdiction. 


In  re  ROSS. 

Supreme  Court  op  The  United  States.    1890. 
[Reported  140  United  States  Reports,  453.] 

The  petitioner  below,  the  appellant  here,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiar}-  at  Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  convicted 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1880,  in  the  American  consular  tribunal  in  Japan, 
of  the  crime  of  murder,  committed  on  board  of  an  Amencan  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Yokohama  in  that  empire,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

On  the  6th  of  August  following,  his  sentence  was  commuted  by  the 
President  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  and 
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to  that  place  he  was  taken,  and  there  he  has  ever  since  been  confined. 
Nearly  ten  years  afterwards,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1890,  he  applied 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  discharge,  alleging  that 
his  conviction,  sentence,  and  imprisonment  were  unlawful,  and  stating 
the  causes  thereof  and  the  attendant  circumstances.  The  writ  was 
issued,  directed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  who  made 
return  that  he  held  the  petitioner  under  the  warrant  of  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  . 

Field,  J.*  The  practice  of  European  governments  to  send  officers 
to  reside  in  foreign  countries,  authorized  to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion over  vessels  and  seamen  of  their  countrj',  to  watch  the  interests  of 
their  countrymen  and  to  assist  in  adjusting  their  disputes  and  protect- 
ing their  commerce,  goes  back  to  a  very  early  period,  even  preceding 
what  are  termed  the  Middle  Ages.  During  those  ages  these  commer- 
cial magistrates,  generally  designated  as  consuls,  possessed  to  some 
extent  a  representative  character,  sometimes  discharging  judicial  and 
diplomatic  functions.  In  other  than  Christian  countries  they  were,  by 
treaty  stipulations,  usually  clothed  with  authority  to  hear  complaints 
against  their  countrymen  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  when 
charged  with  public  offences.  After  tlie  rise  of  Islamism,  and  the 
spread  of  its  followers  over  eastern  Asia  and  other  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  authority  became  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  The  intense  hostility  of  the  people  of  Moslem 
faith  to  all  other  sects,  and  particularly  to  Christians,  affected  all  their 
intercourse,  and  all  proceedings  had  in  their  tribunals.  Even  the  rules 
of  evidence  adopted  by  them  placed  those  of  different  faith  on  unequal 
grounds  in  any  controversy  with  them.  For  this  cause,  and  by  reason 
of  the  barbarous  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted  in  those  countries,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  torture  to  enforce  confession  from  parties  accused, 
it  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  Christian  governments  to  withdraw 
the  trial  of  their  subjects,  when  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
public  offence,  from  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  action  of  the  local 
officials.  Treaties  conferring  such  jurisdiction  upon  these  consuls  were 
essential  to  the  peaceful  residence  of  Christians  within  those  countries 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  commerce  with  their  people. 

The  treat3'-making  power  vested  in  our  government  extends  to  all 
proper  subjects  of  negotiation  with  foreign  governments.  It  can, 
equally  with  any  of  the  former  or  present  governments  of  Europe,  make 
treaties  providing  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority  in  other  coun- 
tries by  its  officers  appointed  to  reside  therein. 

We  do  not  understand  that  any  question  is  made  by  counsel  as  to  its 
power  in  this  respect  His  objection  is  to  the  legislation  by  which  such 
treaties  are  carried  out,  contending  that,  so  far  as  crimes  of  a  felonious 
character  are  concerned,  the  same  protection  and  guarantee  against  an 

^  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  £o. 
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undue  accusation  or  an  unfair  trial,  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Uuited  States  at  home,  should  l)e  enjoyed  by  them  abroad. 
In  none  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  Congress  to  give  effect 
to  treaties  of  the  kind  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  require  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury  before  one  can  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  a  public 
offence  of  that  grade  committed  in  those  countries,  or  to  secure  a  jury 
on  the  trial  of  the  offence.  Yet  the  laws  on  that  subject  have  been 
passed  without  objection  to  their  constitutionality.  Indeed,  objection 
on  that  grouud  was  never  raised  in  any  quarter,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, until  a  recent  period. 

It  is  now,  however,  earnestly  pressed  by  counsel  for  the  petitioner, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  tenable.     By  the  Constitutiou  a  government  is 
ordained  and  established  ''  for  the  United  States  of|  America,"  and  not 
for  countries  outside  of  their  limits.     The  guarantees  it  affords  agaiust 
accusation  of  capital  or  infamous  crimes,  except  b}^  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment bj'  a  grand  jury,  and  for  an  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  when 
thus  accused,  apply  only  to  citizens  and  others  within  the  United 
States,  or  who  are  brought  there  for  trial  for  alleged  offences  committed 
elsewhere,  and  not  to  residents  or  temporar}'  sojourners  abroad.     Cook 
V.  United  Stales,  138  U.  S.  157,  181.     The  Constitution  can  have  no* 
operation  in  another  country.     When,  therefore,  the  representatives  or 
officers  of  our  government  are  permitted  to  exercise  authority  of  any 
kind  in  another  couulry,  it  must  be  on  such  conditions  as  the  two 
countries  may  agree,  the  laws  of  neither  one  being  obligatory  upon  the 
other.     The  deck  of  a  private  American  vessel,  it  is  true,  is  considered 
for  many  purposes  constructively  as  territory  of  the  United  States,  yet 
persons  on  board  of  such  vessels,  whether  officers,  sailors,  or  passen- 
gers, (fannot  invoke  the  protection  of  the  provisions  referred  to  until 
brought  within  the  actual  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
And,  besides,  their  enforcement  abroad  in  numerous  places,  where  it 
would  be  highly  important  to  have  consuls  invested  with  judicial  au- 
thoritj',  would  be  impracticable  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  competent  grand  or  petit  jurj'.     The  requirement  of  such  a  body  to 
aocuae  and  to  try  an  offender  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  cause  an 
abandonment  of  all  prosecution.     The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who 
were  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  judicial  authority  exercised 
by  oar  consuls  in  non-Christian  countries,  if  commercial  intercourse 
was  to  be  had  with  their  people,  never  could  have  supposed  that  all  the 
guarantees  in  the  administration  of  the  law  upon  criminals  at  home 
were  to  be  transferred  to  such  consular  establishments,  and  applied 
before  an  American  who  had  committed  a  felony  there  could  be  accused 
and  tried.     They  must  have  known  that  such  a  requirement  would  de- 
feat the  main  purpose  of  investing  the  consul  with  judicial  authority. 
While,  therefore,  in  one  aspect  the  American  accused  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  those  countries  is  deprived  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  unjust  accusation  and  a  partial  trial,  yet  in  another  aspect 
he  is  the  gainer,  in  being  withdrawn  from  the  procedure  of  their  trf 
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banals,  often  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
with  extreme  cruelty  and  torture.  Letter  of  Mr.  Cusbing  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  of  September  29,  1844,  accompanying  President's  message 
communicating  abstract  of  treaty  with  China,  Senate  Doc.  58,  28th 
Cong.  2d  Sess. ;  Letter  on  Judicial  Exterritorial  Rights  by  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen  to  Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  April  29,  1882,  Senate  Doc.  89,  47th  Cong.  1st  Sess. ;  Phillimore 
on  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  part  7 ;  Halleck  on  Int.  Law,  c.  41.  •  •  • 


/ 


FICHERA  V.  DE  STRENS. 

Belgian  Consular  Court,  Cairo.    1887. 

[Reported  16  Clunet,  141.] 

The  Court.  The  Constitution  of  February  7,  1831,  cannot  guaran- 
tee to  Belgian  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights 
outside  the  limits  of  the  national  territor}-.  It  cannot  have  the  effect 
of  granting  liberty  of  worship,  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  assem- 
blage in  countries  which  cannot  tolerate  such  liberty*.  Therefore,  the 
special  measures  of  protection  which  are  the  corollary  of  it,  like  trial 
by  jury  in  crimes  concerning  the  press,  cannot  be  invoked  in  the  case 
of  acts  committed  in  a  foreign  country. 

One  cannot  rely  upon  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality  to  argue  that  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  accused  should  be  considered  as  having  been 
committed  in  Belgium ;  for  this  fiction  cannot  be  pressed  beyond  its 
object,  which  is,  in  penal  mattera,  as  much  to  secure  the  repression 
of  crimes  committed  by  Belgians  in  a  country  outside  Christendom  as 
to  protect  them  from  vexatious  prosecutions  by  foreign  governments. 
The  theory  of  incompetence  set  up  by  the  accused  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, render  the  repression  of  crimes  of  the  press  illusory  and  impos- 
sible ;  for  to  deal  Justly  with  such  an  affair  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  personality  of  the  parties  to  the  cause  and  of  the 
polemical  habits  of  the  local  press,  things  which  cannot  be  wisely 
appreciated  b}'  Judges  who  are  entire  strangers  to  the  place  where  the 
alleged  libels  were  published.  .  .  .* 

On  principle,  citizens  of  a  country  residing  abroad,  whatever  may 
be  their  political  and  constitutional  rights  elsewhere,  are  subject  to 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  foreign  country  where  they  live.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  an  exception  when  countries  outside  Christendom  are 
concerned,  but  this  exception  results,  not  from  the  Constitution,  but 
from  the  diplomatic  conventions  and  the  special  laws  which  exclusively 
govern  it.  So  far  as  concerns  Belgian  citizens,  this  si)ccinl  law  is  the 
consular  law  of  December  31,  1851 ;  by  the  terms  of  Art.  27  of  this 
law,  the  Consular  Court  has  cognizance  of  ctU  crimes  committed  within 

*  The  court  here  held  that  no  Bolp'nii  court  had  jnrisdit'tion.  —  Ed. 
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the  limits  of  the  consulate.     It  makes  no  distinction  between  ordinary 
crimes  and  crimes  of  the  press ;  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  a  special 
procedure  for  crimes  of  this  sort. 
The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  overruled. 


^' 


ROUET  t;.   SCHIFF. 

Court  of  Cassation,  France.    1891. 

[Reported  Journal  du  Palaie,  1891,  721.] 

M.  RouET,  a  French  banker  at^ConstanUnople,  engaged  in  a  series 
of  operations  on  the^  Bourse  with  iii/L  Schifi  ^  Co.,  English  subjects. 
The_operations  resulted  in  ISSSi.Jn ,  a  J)alance  of  £1400,  for  which 
Smet,  on  May  11.  1885.%  signed  two  promissory  notes  to  the  order 
of  Schifif  jc  Co.  These ^ills  ha ying  been  .protested  at  maturity,  MM. 
^chiff  brought  suit  against ^their^ deb tpjr,  who  setup  in  defence  that 
the  transaction  ^was'  void  for  gaming.  To  meet  this  defence,  MM. 
Schiff  invoiced  the  law  of  March  g.5A.1885#  But  Rouet  replied_that 
this  law  Sad  no,  tfikoactiye  effect,  and  that  on  the  day  of  signing  the. 
notes  it  J^ci  nfil4£M(fifly&Ju).tp  effect  in  Constantinople. 

By  judgment  of  June  25,  1886,  the  Consular  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  which  the  suit  was  brought,  decided  in  favor  of  Schiff  &  Co. 
as  follows :  — 

'^  As  to  the  obligatory  force  at  Constantinople  of  the  law  of  March 
28-April  8,  1885 ;  our  legislation  has  not  made  special  provisions  for 
the  promulgation  of  law  in  the  Levant,  and  the  presumption  of  Article 
1  of  the  Civil  Code^  ceases  at  the  frontiers  of  the  fatherland,  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  Frenchmen  residing  abroad.    The  consular 
tribunals  ought,  by  analogy  with  our  laws  in  force,  while  protecting 
private  interests,  to  conform  to  established  rules  in  asserting  the  au- 
thority of  laws.    There  are  two  systems  possible,  that  of  Article  73  of 
the  Code  of  Procedure,  which  grants  a  delay  of  two  months  as  legally 
necessar}'  for  knowledge  of  a  legal  process  to  be  presumed  to  have 
reached  the  interested  party,  and  that  of  the  Decree  of  5-11  November, 
1870.     Article  73,  Co.  Proc.,  had  quite  another  object  than  that  of  a 
legislator  in  determining  when  a  new  law  shall  become  obligatory ;  it 
gT^nted  a  long  delay  in  order  to  permit  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  land 
to  prepare  a  method  of  defence  and  to  provide  at  leisure  for  the  for* 
malities  of  a  lawsuit ;  but  the  same  considerations  do  not  exist  in  a 
matter  of  promulgating  law,  where  the  object  is  to  give  notice  of  th^ 
lejgislativejflL — Ti^ft  nnnanUr  tiri^^una^^  ought^  therefore^  to  follow  the^ 
mle  laid  down  in  the  decree  of  5-11  November^  1870. 

**  Ry  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  promulgation  of  laws  results  from 

1  "  Iaws  .  •  .  shall  be  executed  in  every  part  of  the  Repablic  from  the  moment 
when  their  promulgation  can  be  known  there." 
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^}}f}^  Inafirtiftn  H  the  Jnurrif^t  rtffri^^  .  Laws  are  obligator}'  in  Paris  a  > 
full  day  after  the  promulgation ;  and  everywhere  else  a  full  day  after 
the  Journal  officiel  ooutaining^  them  arrives  at  the  capital  city  of  the 
county.  The  law  as  to  sales  for  future  delivery  was  promulgated  in 
the  Journal  officiel  on  April  8,  1885,  and  the  Journal  officiel  reached 
Constantinople  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month ;  the  new  law  therefore 
came  in  force  there  the  18th  of  April.  The  notes  in  question  were 
sigued  the  following  11th  of  Ma}*;  consequently  the  new  law  was  at 
that  date  promulgated  and  binding  on  all.  This  law  grants  an  action 
to  the  creditor  on  a  gaming  debt,  and  therefore  the  defence  set  up 
by  Rouet  should  be  rejected. 

^^  For  these  reasons :  —  overrules  Rouet's  plea ;  adjudges  him  to  pay 
SchifF  &  Co.  the  sum  of  £1400,  due  on  two  notes  of  £700  each,  with 
legal  interest,  etc." 

M.  Bouet  appealed,  but  on  April  21,  1887,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Aix  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

Error  was  brought  by  M.  Rouet  for  violation  of  Art  1  of  the  Civil 
Code  and  for  misapplication  of  the  decree  of  Nov.  5,  1870,  and  of  the 
principles  governing  the  promulgation  and  publication  of  laws;  in 
that  the  judgment  had  declared  applicable  ipso  jure  to  Frenchmen 
residing  abroad  a  law  which  had  not  been  published  there,  on  the  er- 
roneous ground  that  the  provisions  of  said  decree  were  not  relative 
solely  to  the  publication  of  laws  in  France. 

Jiulgment. 

The  Court.    As  to  the  only  error  alleged : 

Article  1  of  the  Civil  Code  and  Article  1  of  the  decree  of  Nov.  5, 
1870,  apply  exclusively  to  the  execution  and  to  the  publication  of  laws 
in  French  territory ;  the}-  cannot  be  applied  to  govern  the  case  where 
the  question  to  be  determined  is,  when  a  law  promulgated  and  pub- 
lished in  France  should  be  presumed  to  be  known  by  French  citizens 
residing  abroad.  In  the  silence  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  determine  this  question  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  especially  by  taking  account  of  the  day  of  arrival 
of  the  Journal  officiel  in  the  place  where  the  act  in  question  took 
place.  In  the  exercise  of  this  dut}*,  the  Court  of  Aix  has  found  that 
the  Journal  officiel  containing  the  law  of  March  28,  1885,  promulgated 
the  following  8th  of  April,  reached  Constantinople  April  18,  1885,  and 
that  the  notes  in  question  were  signed  May  1 1  following.  From  these 
facts  the  judgment  attacked,  whatever  other  grounds  it  was  rested  upon, 
might  properly  have  been  rested  on  this  conclusion,  that  the  law  of 
March  28,  1885,  was  known  to  the  maker  of  the  notes  when  be  signed 
them,  and  was  therefore  obligatory  on  him. 

Application  dismissed. 
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SWIFT  V.  TYSON. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1342. 

[Reported  16  Peters*  Reports,  1.] 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. ^ 
This  cause  comes  before  us  fi*om  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  upon  a  certificate  of  division  of  the  judges  of 
that  court 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff.  Swift,  as  endorsee,  against 
the  defendant,  Tj'son,  as  acceptor,  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  dated  at 
Portland,  Maine,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1836,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  thirty  cents,  payable  six 
months  after  date  and  grace,  drawn  by  one  Nathaniel  Norton  and  one 
Jairus  S.  Keith  upon  and  accepted  by  Tyson,  at  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  favor  of  the  order  of  Nathaniel  Norton,  and  by  Norton  endorsed  to 
the  plaintiff.    The  bill  was  dishonored  at  maturity.  .  .  . 

In  the  present  case,  the  plaintiff  is  a  bona  fide  holder  (without 
notice)  for  what  the  law  deems  a  good  and  valid  consideration,  that  is, 
for  a  pre-existing  debt ;  and  the  only  real  question  in  the  cause  is, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  such  a  pre-exist- 
ing debt  constitutes  a  valuable  consideration  in  the  sense  of  the  general 
rule  applicable  to  negotiable  instruments.  We  say,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case,  for  the  acceptance  having  been  made  in 
New  York,  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  is,  that  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  treated  as  a  New  York  contract,  and  therefore  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  New  York,  as  expounded  by  its  courts,  as  well 
upon  general  principles  as  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20.  And  then  it  is 
further  contended,  that  bj'  the  law  of  New  York,  as  thus  expounded 
b}'  its  courts,  a  pre-existing  debt  does  not  constitute,  in  the  sense  of 
the  general  rule,  a  valuable  consideration  applicable  to  negotiable  in- 
struments. ... 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  admits  of  serious  doubt,  whether  any  doc- 
trine upon  this  question  can  at  the  present  time  be  treated  as  finally 
established ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Court  of  Errors  have  not  pro- 
nounced an}'  positive  opinion  upon  it. 

But,  admitting  the  doctrine  to  be  fully  settled  in  New  York,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  obligatory  upon  this  court,  if  it 
differs  from  the  principles  established  in  the  general  commercial  law. 
It  is  observable  that  the  courts  of  New  York  do  not  found  their  deci- 
sions  upon  this  point  upon  any  local  statute,  or  positive,  fixed,  or 
ancient  local  usage:  but  they  deduce  the  doctrine  from  the  general 
principles  of  commercial  law.  It  is,  however,  contended,  that  the 
thirty-fourth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  furnishes  a  rule 

1  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  -*  Ed. 
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t/^  \V^    j^      obligatory  upon  this  court  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals 

.     '6^^  ^^  ^  cases  to  which  they  apply.    That  section  provides  **  that  the 

Gl^  ^     j^ y      laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or 

y»r  ^^  ^        statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall 


j/^         J  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  tlie  courts 

^'       *^    ^  ^r    iof  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply."    In  oixler  to  main- 

%/    f^Jr     ^  tain  the  argument,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  hold,  that  the  woi-d 

^ jt/      c  ^  V^  J  ''  laws,"  in  this  section,  includes  within  the  scope  of  its  meaning  the 

^    ^ y    /  de  = ' •- ■- 


^fT  /f" '    J,         t  ot  tbemse 
CT    /.r    yS^        fiedby  tl 
^  ^       \Jr      ar     J  defective, 
v,>     c^  \r      ftre  more 


Z 


decisions  of  the  local  tribunals.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  language  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  decisions  of  courts  constitute  laws, 
hey  are,  at  most,  only  evidence  of  what  the  laws  are ;  and  are  not 
themselves  laws.  They  are  often  re-examined,  reversed,  and  quali- 
the  courts  themselves,  whenever  the}'  are  found  to  be  either 
or  ill-founded,  or  otherwise  incorrect  The  laws  of  a  State 
usually  understood  to  mean  the  rules  and  enactments  promul- 
^gated  by  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  or  long  established  local 
customs  having  the  force  of  laws.  In  all  the  various  cases  which  have 
hitherto  come  before  us  for  decision,  this  court  have  uniformly  sup- 
posed that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  thirty-fourth  section  limited 
its  application  to  State  laws  strictly  local,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  positive 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  the  construction  thereof  adopted  by  the  local 
tribunals,  and  to  rights  and  titles  to  things  having  a  permanent  locality, 
such  as  the  rights  and  titles  to  real  estate,  and  other  matters  immovable 
and  intraterritorial  in  their  nature  and  character.  It  never  has  been 
supposed  by  us  that  the  section  did  apply,  or  was  designed  to  apply, 
to  questions  of  a  more  general  nature,  not  at  all  dependent  upon  local 
statutes  or  local  usages  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  operation,  as,  for 
example,  to  the  construction  of  ordinar}'  contracts  or  other  written 
instruments,  and  especially  to  questions  of  general  commercial  law, 
where  the  State  tribunals  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  like  functions 
as  ourselves,  that  is,  to  ascertain  upon  general  reasoning  and  legal 
analogies,  what  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  contract  or  instrument,  or 
what  is  the  just  rule  furnished  by  the  principles  of  commercial  law  to 
govern  the  case.  And  we  have  not  now  the  slightest  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing, that  this  section,  upon  its  true  intendment  and  construction,  is 
strictly  limited  to  local  statutes  and  local  usages  of  tlie  character  before 
stated,  and  does  not  extend  to  contracts  and  other  inatr^ipents  of  y 
commercial  nature^  the  true  interpretation  and  effect  whe^gnf  ftra  \£\  ha 
sought,  not  in  th^  Hpnini/^pa  of  the  local  tribunals,  but  in  th^^gegeral 
principles^!  doctrines  of  commercial  lurisnruHehce.  Undoubtedly,  the 
decisions  of  the  local  tribunals  upon  such  subjects  are  entitled  to,  and 
will  receive,  the  most  deliberate  attention  and  respect  of  this  court ;  but 
they  cannot  furnish  positive  rules,  or  conclusive  autliority.  by  which  our 
own  judgments  are  to  be  bound  up  and  governed.  The  law  respecting 
negotiable  instruments  may  be  truly  declared  in  the  language  of  Cicero, 
adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Luke  v.  Lyde,  2  Burr.  R.  883,  887,  to 
be  in  a  great  measure,  not  the  law  of  a  single  country  only,  but  of  the 
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commercial  world.  Non  erit  alia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc, 
alia  posthac,  sed  et  apud  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore,  una  eadem- 
que  lex  obtenebit 

It  becomes  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
to  express  our  own  opinion  of  the  true  result  of  the  commercial  law 
upon  the  question  now  before  us.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  a  pre-existing  debt  does  constitute  a  valuable  consideration  in 
the  sense  of  the  general  rule  already  stated,  as  applicable  to  negotiable 
instruments.  .  •  . 

We  are  all,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  question  on  this  point, 
propounded  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  our  consideration,  ought  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  direct  it  so  to  be 
certified  to  the  Circuit  Court- 


MURBAY  V.  CHICAGO  &  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  CO. 

Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  N.  Dist.  Iowa.    1894. 

[Reported  62  Federal  Reporter,  24.] 

Shikas,  J.  In  the  amended  petition  filed  m  this  cause  it  is  averred 
that  during  the  years  1875  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  plaintifif  was  engaged 
at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  in  the  business  of  buying  and  shipping  to 
Chicago  grain,  cattle,  and  hogs,  the  same  being  shipped  in  car-load 
lots  over  the  line  of  railway  owned  and  operated  by  the  defendant 
company ;  that,  at  the  several  times  when  the  shipments  were  made, 
the  defendant  company  had  posted  at  its  stations,  including  that  at 
Belle  Plaine,  printed  lists  containing  the  tariff  rates  charged  by  the 
company  for  the  transportation  of  freight  over  its  line ;  that,  when 
plaintiff  shipped  his  stock,  he  applied  to  the  defendant  and  its  station 
agent  at  Belle  Plaine  for  the  lowest  freight  rates  charged,  and  was 
answered  by  the  defendant  and  its  station  agent  that  the  posted  rates 
were  the  lowest  and  only  rates  charged  by  the  company,  no  rebates 
or  concessions  in  any  form  being  made  therefrom  to  any  one;  that 
thereupon  the  plaintiff  shipped  his  stock,  and  paid  the  posted  rates 
therefor ;  that  in  fact  such  representations  were  false,  and  were  made 
to  mislead  the  plaintiff ;  that  in  fact,  as  the  defendant  and  its  agents 
well  knew,  rebates  and  concessions  were  thea  being  made  to  other 
parties  who  were  competitors  in  business  of  the  plaintiff,  to  the  great 
injury  of  plaintiff;  that  the  fact  that  these  rebates  were  allowed  to  the 
competitors  of  plaintiff  was  kept  concealed  by  the  defendant,  and  was 
not  discovered  by  the  plaintiff  until  within  eighteen  months  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  this  action ;  that  upon  shipments  of  grain  made 
from  points  west  of  Belle  Plaine  to  Chicago  the  defendant  charged  the 
shippers  thereof  some  $15  per  car  less  than  it  was  then  charging  the 
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plaintiff  for  shipping  the  same  kind  of  grain  from  Belle  Plaine  to 
Chicago,  thus  discriminating  against  the  plaintiff,  and  compelling  him 
to  pa}'  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  rate.  To  recover  the  damages 
claimed  to  have  been  thus  caused  him,  the  plaintiff  brought  this  action 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  cit}-  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  wlience  it  was 
removed  to  this  court  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant  compan}'. 
On  part  of  the  defendant,  a  motion  for  a  more  specific  statement  has 
been  filed,  followed  by  a  demurrer,  and  both  have  been  submitted  to 
the  court. 

The  principal  point  made  in  the  demurrer  is  that  the  petition  on  its 
face  shows  that  the  shipments  made  from  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  to 
Chicago,  III.,  were  in  the  nature  of  interstate  commerce,  the  regulation 
of  which  is  reserved  to  Congress,  exclusivelv,  by  sect.  8,  art  1,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  at  the  dates  of  the 
several  shipments  in  the  petition  described,  there  was  no  act  of  Congress 
or  other  law  regulating  commerce  between  the  several  States.  If  I 
understand  correctly  the  position  of  the  defendant  company,  it  is  that, 
as  this  action  was  commenced  in  the  State  court,  this  court,  upon 
removal,  succeeds  only  to  the  jurisdiction  which  the  State  court  might 
have  exercised  rightfully  in  case  no  removal  had  been  had ;  that  in  the 
State  court  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  for  two  reasons :  First, 
that  as  sect.  8,  art.  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
fers the  right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  exclusively  upon  Congress, 
thereby  depriving  the  States  of  the  power  to  legislate  touching  the  same, 
it  follows  that  State  courts  are  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  over  cases 
growing  out  of  interstate  commerce ;  and,  second,  that  there  is  no 
common  law  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  common  law  of  England 
has  become  the  common  law  of  the  several  States,  in  such  sense  that 
each  State  has  its  own  common  law  ;  and  that  the  common  law  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  cannot  be  applied  to  interstate  commerce,  in  view  of  the 
provisions,  already  cited,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Dealing  with  these  propositions  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  state- 
ment, is  it  true  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  not  in  force 
in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  such  subjects  as  are  placed  within 
the  exclusive  control  of  Congress?  It  will  not  be  questioned  that, 
before  the  Revolution,  the  common  law  was  in  force,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, in  the  several  colonies  then  existing.  Thus,  in  U.  S.  v,  Reid, 
12  How.  361,  363,  it  is  said:  ''The  colonists  who  established  the 
English  colonies  in  this  country  undoubtedly  brought  with  them  the 
common  and  statute  laws  of  England,  as  the}'  stood  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  situation  and  local 
circumstances  of  the  colon}'." 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it  was  based 
upon  the  general  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  its  correct  inter- 
pretation requires  that  the  several  provisions  thei-eof  shall  be  read  in 
the  light  of  these  general  principles.  The  final  disruption  of  all  politi- 
cal ties  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  did  not  terminate 
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the  existence  of  the  common  law  in  the  colonics.  It  came  origin  ally 
into  the  several  colonies,  not  by  force  of  legislative  enactments  to  that 
effect  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  effect  of  which  might 
be  held  to  have  terminated  when  the  colonies  became  independent,  but, 
as  is  said  b}*  Mr.  Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Van 
Ness  V.  Pacard,  2  Pet  137,  144:  *'  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them 
its  general  principles,  and  claimed  it  as  their  birthright;  but  they 
brought  with  them  and  adopted  only  that  portion  which  was  applica- 
-ble  to  their  situation." 

In  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  81,  it  is  said:  "From  the  first  the  colo- 
nists in  America  claimed  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  common 
law.  In  some  particulars,  however,  the  common  law,  as  then  exist- 
ing in  England,  was  not  suited  to  their  condition  and  circumstances 
in  the  new  country,  and  those  particulars  they  omitted  as  it  was 
put  in  practice  by  them.  They  also  claimed  the  benefit  of  such 
statutes  as,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  enacted  in  modification 
of  this  body  of  rules ;  and,  when  the  diflSculties  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment sprung  up,  it  was  a  source  of  immense  moral  power  to  the 
colonists  that  they  were  able  to  show  that  the  rights  they  claimed 
were  conferred  by  the  common  law,  and  that  the  King  and  Parliament 
were  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  the  common  birthright  of  English- 
men. .  •  .  While  colonization  continued,  —  that  is  to  say,  until  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  actually  commenced,  —  these  decisions  were 
authority  in  the  colonies,  and  the  changes  made  in  the  common  law  up 
to  the  same  period  were  operative  in  America  also,  if  suited  to  the 
condition  of  things  here.  The  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
is  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  continuous  stream  of  the  common  law 
became  divided,  and  that  portion  which  had  been  adopted  in  America 
flowed  on  b}*  itself,  no  longer  subject  to  changes  from  across  the  ocean, 
but  liable  still  to  be  gradual!}'  modified  through  changes  in  the  modes 
of  thought  and  of  business  among  the  people,  as  well  as  through 
statutory  enactments.  The  colonies  also  had  legislatures  of  their  own, 
by  which  laws  had  been  passed  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
separation,  and  which  remained  unaffected  thereby.  When,  therefore^ 
they  emeiyed  from  the  oolonial  condition  into  that  of  independence, 
^the  laws  which  governed  them  consisted  —  First,  or  the  common  law 
of  England,  so  far  as  they  had  tacitly  adopted  it,  as  suited  to  thelr^coii- 
dition  I  second,  of  the  statutes  of  Engiana  or  or  lireat  Britain,  amend- 
atorj  of  the  common  law,  which  the}"  had  in  like  manner  adopted ; 
and,  third^  of  the  colonial  statutes.  The  first  and  second  constituteTl 
the  American  common  law,  and  by  this,  in  great  part,  are  rights  ad- 
judged and  wrongs  redressed  in  the  American  States  to  this  day." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  the  general  rules  of  the  common  law,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
applicable  to  the  conditions  then  existing  in  the  colonies,  and  subject 
to  the  modifications  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  uses  and  needs  of 
the  people,  were  recognized  and  were  in  force  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
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people  thereof  were  entitled  to  demand  the  enforcement  thereof  through 
the  judicial  tribunals  then  existing.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  deprive  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  of  the  protection  and 
advantages  of  the  common  law.  The  Constitution  itself  recognizes  the 
fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  common  law,  and  indeed  it  is 
based  upon  the  principles  thereof,  and  its  correct  interpretation  requires 
that  its  provisions  shall  be  read  and  construed  in  the.  light  thereof.  By 
sect.  2,  art.  3,  of  the  Constitution  it  is  declared  that:  "The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution  ;  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  ...  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction.  .  .  ." 

In  this  section  we  have  a  clear  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
several  systems  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty.  The  section  does  not 
create  these  S3'stem8,  but,  recognizing  their  existence,  it  declares  the 
extent  of  federal  jurisdiction  in  regard  thereto.  The  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  laws  maritime  are  not  created  by  the  Constitution, 
for,  as  is  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter, 
1  Pet  511,  546 :  "A  case  in  admiralty  does  not,  in  fact,  arise  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  cases  are  as  old 
as  navigation  itself,  and  the  law  admiralty  and  maritime,  as  it  has 
existed  for  ages,  is  applied  by  our  courts  to  the  cases  as  they  arise." 

In  New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  344, 
890,  it  is  declared  that:  *' By  the  Constitution,  the  entire  admiralty 
power  of  the  country  is  lodged  in  the  federal  judiciary,  and  Congress 
intended,  by  the  ninth  section,  to  invest  the  district  courts  with  this 
power,  as  courts  of  original  jurisdiction." 

The  Constitution  does  not  create  a  system  of  maritime  law,  nor  does 
it  enact  that  the  system,  as  prevailing  in  England  or  in  Europe,  shall 
become  the  law  of  the  United  States ;  but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
law  maritime  was  then  in  force  in  the  colonies,  it  confers  the  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  federal  courts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  equitable  juris- 
diction. It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  cite  authorities  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither 
created  nor  enacted  a  system  of  equitable  jurisprudence  and  procedure, 
but,  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  system,  it  conferred  upon  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  equity-,  maintaining  the  pre- 
existing distinction  between  equitable  and  legal  remedies.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  common  law  ?  At  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  was  in  existence  in  the 
colonies  the  system  of  the  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  abrogate  anj-  one  of  these 
systems.  One  of  the  main  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  was  to 
establish  the  extent  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the 
national  government  then  being  created.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  destroy  the  State  governments  then  existing,  but,  con- 
tinuing these,  to  create  a  national  government,  to  be  paramount  aad 
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supreme  within  its  limited  sphere,  it  became  a  necessity  that  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  each  government  should  be  defined ;  and,  in  a 
general  sense^  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  adopted  was  to  confer  upon 
the  national  government  the  power  of  control  over  subjects  affecting 
the  country  or  people  at  large,  reserving  to  the  States  control  over  all 
that  are  local,  or  which  do  not  require  a  uniform  system  or  law  for 
their  proper  regulation.  Can  it  be  denied  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  of  the  several  States  possessed 
the  rights,  and  were  subject  to  the  duties  and  obligations,  recognized 
and  enforced  by  the  principles  and  modes  of  procedure  forming  the 
separate  systems  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty?  Is  there  any  ground 
for  holding  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  recognize  the 
continuing  existence  of  the  systems  of  equity  and  admiralty,  but  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  common  law,  or  to  refuse  its  recognition? 
Such  a  construction  of  its  provisions  is  clearly  inadmissible.  The 
principles  and  modes  of  procedure  of  the  three  systems  of  law,  equit}', 
and  admiralty,  in  force  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
remained  in  force  after  its  adoption,  save  as  to  such  modifications  as 
were  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  is  the 
true  view  of  the  question  appears,  not  only  from  the  references  found 
in  the  Constitution,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  to  the  common  law, 
as  a  recognized  and  existing  system,  but  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789 
the  several  branches  of  the  law,  such  as  the  law  of  nations,  the  common 
law,  the  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  and  equity  are  fully  recognized 
as  then  existing,  and  the  jurisdiction  arising  under  the  same  is  divided 
between  the  courts  created  by  that  act.     That  the  principles  of  the 

onn^mnr^  In  or  hi^yp  alwayS  bCCU  rCCO^nJZed  and  enforced  in   prnpor  Ol\^^ff 

by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  a  propositionso  plain  that  a  cita-_ 
gon  of  the  cases  is  not  necessary  for  us  supn^*''Ty^iLLj2._^!!^'"'  ^^^® 


course  of  iudjfiial  action  m  this  particular,  a  few  of  the  numerous  cases 
♦^  u^  ^^'"^^J-^  *^^^^^^^TOt6fls  of  tiie  Supreme  Oourt  will  be  quoted  fromT 


In  Cox  r.  U.  S.,  6  Pet.  1^2,  :^U4,  wherein  suit  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  court  in  Louisiana  upon  the  bond  of  a  navy  agent,  it 
was  held  that  the  bond  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract  performable  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  ^'  and  the  liability  of  the  parties  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
ruling  in  Duncan  v.  U.  S.,  7  Pet.  435.  In  Swift  v.  Tyson,  16  Pet. 
1,  18,  —  a  case  involving  the  law  of  negotiable  paper,  —  the  Supreme 
Coart  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789  did  not  require  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  follow 
the  ruling  of  the  State  courts  upon  the  principles  established  in  the 
general  commercial  law,  it  being  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  speaking 
for  the  court,  that :  '*  We  have  not  now  the  slightest  difficulty  in  holding 
that  this  section,  upon  its  true  intendment  and  construction,  is  strictly 
limited  to  local  statutes  and  local  usages  of  the  character  before  stated, 
and  does  not  extend  to  contracts  and  other  instruments  of  a  commer- 
cial nature,  the  true  interpretation  and  effect  whereof  are  to  be  sought^ 
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not  in  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunals,  but  in  the  general  priuciplo 
and  doctrines  of  commercial  jurisprudence." 

To  the  same  efifect  is  the  ruling  in  Oates  v.  Bank,  100  U.  S.  239,  and 
Railroad  Co.  v.  National  Bank,  102  U.  S.  14.  In  the*  latter  case  it  is 
said :  *'*'  The  decisions  of  the  New  York  court,  which  we  are  asked  to 
follow  in  determining  the  nght  of  parties  under  a  contract  there  made, 
are  not  in  exposition  of  any  law  local  to  that  State,  but  as  to  their 
lights  under  the  general  commercial  law  existing  throughout  the  Union, 
except  where  it  may  have  been  moiiified  or  changed  by  some  local 
statute.  It  is  a  law  not  peculiar  to  one  State,  or  dependent  upon  local 
authority,  but  one  arising  out  of  the  usages  of  the  commercial  world." 

In  Fcnn  v.  Holmes,  21  How.  481,  484,  it  is  said:  ^<In  every  in« 
stance  in  which  this  court  has  expounded  the  phrases  '  proceedings  at 
common  law'  and  '  proceedings  in  equity/  with  reference  to  the  exer- 
else  of  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  interpreted  the  former  as  signifying  the  applicatiou 
of  the  definitions  and  principles  and  rules  of  the  common  law  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  essentiallj*  legal,  and  the  latter  as  meaning  the 
administration  with  reference  to  equitable,  as  contradistinguished  from 
legal,  rights  of  the  equity  law,  as  defined  and  enforced  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England." 

In  Railroad  Co.  v,  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  357,  the  question  of  the 
power  of  a  common  carrier  to  exempt  himself  by  contract  from  the 
liability  placed  upon  him  by  the  common  law  is  discussed  at  length, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  court  was  bound  to  decide  the  question  upon 
the  ground  of  public  policy,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  general 
commercial  law. 

The  case  of  Kohl  v.  U.  S.,  91  U.  S.  367,  374-376,  presented  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  could  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  land  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  public  post-office.  The  right  was  maintained, 
it  being  said  that :  *^  When  the  power  to  establish  post-oflSces  and  to 
create  courts  within  the  States  was  conferred  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment, included  in  it  was  authority  to  obtain  sites  for  such  offices  and 
for  court-houses,  and  to  obtain  them  by  such  means  as  were  known 
and  appropriate.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  was  one  of  those 
means,  well  known  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  employed 
to  obtain  lands  for  public  uses.  Its  existence,  therefore,  in  the  grantee 
of  that  power,  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  .  •  .  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  always  was  a  right  at  common  law.  It  was  not  a  right  in 
equity,  nor  was  it  even  the  creature  of  a  statute.  The  time  of  its  exer> 
else  may  have  been  prescribed  by  statute,  but  the  right  itself  was 
superior  to  any  statute.  ...  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  see  why  a  proceed- 
ing  to  take  land  by  virtue  of  the  government's  eminent  domain,  and 
determining  the  compensation  to  be  made  for  it,  is  not,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute,  a  suit  at  common  law,  when  initiated  in  a  court.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  legal  right."  .... 
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In  Moore  v,  U.  S.,  91  U.  S.  270,  the  question  was,  by  what  law  is 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  governed  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence in  the  bearings  had  before  it?  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 
'*  In  our  opinion  it  must  be  governed  b}-  law ;  and  we  know  of  no  sj's- 
tem  of  law  b}-  which  it  should  be  governed  other  than  the  common  law. 
That  is  the  system  from  which  our  judicial  ideas  and  legal  definitions 
are  deiived.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  and  of  many  acts  of  Con- 
gress could  not  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  common  law. 
The  great  majorit}'  of  contracts  and  transactions  which  come  before 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication  are  permeated,  and  are  to  be 
adjudged,  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law." 

In  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Denver  &  N.  O.  R.  Co.,  110  U.  S. 
667,  681,  it  is  said  :  '^  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Company,  as 
the  lessee  of  the  Pueblo  &  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad,  has  the  statutory 
right  to  establish  its  own  stations,  and  to  regulate  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  it  will  carry  persons  and  property,  and  the  price  to  be  paid 
therefor.  As  to  all  these  matters  it  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  the 
power  of  legislative  regulation,  but,  in  the  absence  of  regulation,  it 
owes  only  such  duties  to  the  public,  or  to  individuals,  associations,  or 
corporations,  as  the  common  law,  or  some  custom  having  the  force  of 
law,  has  established  for  the  government  of  those  in  its  condition.'' 

In  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baugli,  149  U.  S.  368,  was  presented  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  are  fellow 
servants,  so  that  the  fireman  could  not  recover  from  the  railway  com- 
pany damages  for  injuries  caused  b}'  the  negligence  of  the  engineer, 
there  being  no  statutory  enactment  to  that  effect  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
wherein  the  accident  happened  Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  liability  on  part  of  the  railway  compan}'  existed; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to  follow  these  rul- 
ings, holding  that .  *^  The  question  is  essentiall}*  one  of  general  law. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  any  statute.  It  does  not  spring  from  local 
usage  or  custom.  There  is  in  it  no  rule  of  property,  but  it  rests  upon 
those  considerations  of  right  and  justice  which  have  been  gathered  into 
the  great  body  of  the  rules  and  principles  known  as  the  '  common 
law.'  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  legislate 
and  change  the  rules  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  as  in  others ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  question  is  one  deteimin- 
able  only  b}'  the  general  principles  of  that  law." 

Citations  of  this  character  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coui*t 
might  be  continued  almost  without  limit.  From  them  it  appears, 
heyf>n#^  qnp«tin|^^  that  the  Constitution,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  "1789,  ahd — - 
all  subsequent  statutes  upon  toe  same  subject,  are  oasea  upon  tne 
general  principles  ot  u\e  common  law,  ana  mat,  lo  a  large  extent,  the 
legislative  and  juaiciai  action  oi  tne  g6V6rBMfent  would  be  without  sup^ 


port  and  without  meaning  it  tuey  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  liyht  of 
the  connnon  law.     When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  not  the 


design  ol*^  tfag'^ftpamers  thereof  to  create  any  new  systems  of  general  law. 
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nor  to  supplant  those  already  in  existence.  At  that  time  there  were 
in  existence  and  in  force  in  the  colonies  or  States,  and  among  the 
people  thereof,  the  law  of  nations,  the  law  admiralty  and  maritime,  the 
common  law,  including  commercial  law,  and  the  system  of  equity. 
Upon  these  foundations  the  Constitution  was  erected.  The  problem 
sought  to  be  solved  was  not  whether  the  Constitution  should  create  or 
enact  a  law  of  nations,  of  admiralty,  of  equity,  or  the  like,  but  rather 
how  should  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  and  duties 
based  upon  these  systems,  and  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
and  enforcement  thereof,  be  apportioned  between  the  national  and 
State  governments.  The  principles,  duties,  and  obligations  inhering 
in  these  systems  of  law  were  already  in  force.  Tlie  Constitution  neither 
created  nor  adopted  them,  but,  recognizing  tlie  fact  that  they  were  in 
fact  in  existence,  and  were  the  possessions  of  the  people,  it  proceeded 
to  apportion  the  exercise  thereof  between  the  national  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  general  line  of  division,  as  already  said,  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  national  control  over  subjects  affecting  the  country' 
and  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  wherein  uniformity  of  rule  and  control 
is  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  and  of  State  control  over  subjects  of 
local  interests.  The  result  was  that  upon  the  national  government 
was  conferred,  as  to  some  subjects,  paramount  and  exclusive  control ; 
as  to  others,  paramount,  but  not  exclusive,  control,  unless  Congress  b}' 
legislation  excluded  State  action  ;  as  to  others,  control  concurrent  with 
the  States.  The  division  thus  made  is  as  to  the  subjects  of  legislative 
and  judicial  jurisdiction,  and  not  a  division  of  systems  of  law.  The 
Constitution  does  not  plac*e  under  national  control  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  admiralty,  and  under  State  control  common  law  and  equit}',  but 
it  divides  the  subjects  of  governmental  control,  and  each  subject  car- 
ries with  it  the  law  or  system  appropriate  thereto.  The  subject-matter 
of  dealing  with  other  nations  is  conferred  exclusive I3'  upon  the  na- 
tional government,  and  of  necessity  all  questions  arising  under  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  right  to  seek  changes  in  this  law  by  conventions 
with  other  governments  are  committed  to  the  national  government. 
The  right  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  is  conferred  exclusiveh-  upon 
Congress,  and  of  necessity  that  confers  upon  the  national  legislature 
and  judiciary  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  maritime.  The  right  to 
ypgrnlitt^  interstate  commerce  is  nonfeped  exeluaively  upon  Congress, 
and,  when  it  legislates,  the  resulting  statute  will  be  interpreted  wtttr 
.reference  tothe  general  principles  of  the  common  law.     In  the  absences" 


-'^atute  or  law  applicaoie  Uier^lO,  tliBuuuita  IjHusl  appU'  the  common 
law^  The  apportionment  of  control  over  foreign,  inter  and  intra  state 
commerce,  made  by  the  Constitution,  did  not  affect  the  applicability  of 
the  common  law  thereto.     It  divided  the  control  over  the  generaTsub- 
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ject  of  commerce,  and  apportioned  to  the  national  government  exclu-* 
sive  legislative  control  over  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  ;  and  this 
apportionment  carried  with  it  the  right  to  confer  upon  the  national 
judiciary  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, and,  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  Che  courts  are  bound 
by  the  general  princiiplea  of  the  common  law^save  where  thft  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
been  changed  by  legislative  enactment 

To  me  it  seems  clear,  beyond  question,  that  neither  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  in  the  statutes  enacted  bj*  Congress,  nor  in  the  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  can  there  be  found  any  sub- 
stantial support  for  the  proposition  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  have  been  wholly  abro- 
gated touching  such  matters  as  are  by  that  instrument  placed  within 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  national  government.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  support  to  the  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  part  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in  announcing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  465.  This 
case  oame  before  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ  of  error  bringing 
into  review  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  affirming  a 
judgment  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
and  which  presented  the  question  whether  a  statute  of  t.hp.  St.Rfi>  of 
Alabama,  providing  for  the  examination  and  licensing  engineers  en- 
gaged in  operating  locomotive  engines  in  that  State,  was  void,  as 
applied  to  engineers  running  interstate  trains,  on  the  ground  that  iL. 
wtis  an  attempt  to  regulate  interstate  commerc*e.  The  case  did  not  in 
fact  involve'^fcy  question  in  regard  to  the  common  law.  Tlie  judg* 
ment  of  the  court  was  that  the  statute  was  passed  to  secure  the  saieiy^^ 
of  the  public  in  person  and  property,  and  any  effect  it  had  upon  inter- 
state commerce  was  incidental  and  remote ;  and  the  validity  of  the 
statute  was  sustained.  In  the  course  ot  the  opinion  it  is  pointed  out 
That  the  laws  oi  ffie  States  provide  for  remedies  in  cases  of  nonfea- 
sance or  misfeasance  on  part  of  common  carriers,  and  that  it  had  never^ 
been  he^^  thr^*  a"^*>^  ^«"^«  were  y^id,  as  being  unconstitutional  regula- 
tions by  the  State  of  interstate  commerce.  Following  these  proposi- 
tions,  we  farid  it  Aftlfl  i  *'  EUlJ<if  the-orovision^n  the  subject  found  JE 
the  local  law  qfeach  State,  there  would  be jio  Je 


or,  li 
In  forej 
laws  passed  by  Qongr^ss  or  ] 

nodule  ofdccision  hRaed  unon  rights  and  duties  suoposed  togrovT  out 
oftne  relation  of  such  carriers  to  the  public  or  to  individuals.     In 


elation, 


the  rights  ^nH  Hntiea.  whjch  it  implies,  then 


.there  is  and  can  be  no  law  that  does  until  Congress  expressly  supplies 
it,  or  is  held  by  implication  to  nave  supplied  it,  in  cases  within  its 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.     The  failure  of  Con- 
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gress  to  legislate  can  be  construed  onl}'  as  an  intention  not  to  disturb 
what  already  exists,  and  is  the  mode  by  which  it  adopts,  for  cases 
within  the  scope  of  its  power,  the  rule  of  the  State  law,  which,  until 
displaced,  covers  the  subject  There  is  no  common  law  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  sense  of  a  national  customary  law,  distinct  from  the^ 
common  law  or  Jb^npland,  as  ftclo|>ted  bv  the  scvera^  States,  each  for 

llSeil,   applied  as  its  local   law,  fi^d  Snhifrfr    t/>    «^nn^  oU^roti/^nQ    no    mny 

be  provided  by  its  own  statutes.  •  .  .  There  is,  however,  one  clear 
exception  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  national  common  law.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  its  provisions  are  framed  in  the  language  of 
the  English  common  law,  and  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  histor}-. 
The  code  of  constitutional  and  statutory  construction,  which,  therefore, 
is  gradually  formed  by  the  judgments  of  this  court,  in  the  application 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
has  for  its  basis  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  may  be  implied  in  the 
subject  and  constitutes  a  common  law,  resting  on  national  authority." 

The  meaning  to  be  given  to  this  last  sentence  quoted  from  the  opin* 
ion  of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  is  not  at  all  clear.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  construing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  has  the  rigiit  to  adopt, 
as  the  basis  of  its  constitution,  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  may  be 
implied  in  the  subject,  which  proposition  seems  to  be  affirmed,  then  is 
it  not  true  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  so  far  as  applicable 
to  the  subject-matter,  are  recognized  as  in  force  touching  matters  of 
national  control?  It  is  evident  that  it  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  learned  justice  whose  opinion  we  are  considering  that  it  would  not 
do  to  hold  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  touching  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  common  carriera  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
left  the  public  without  any  law  for  its  protection,  and  therefore  the 
suggestion  is  made  that:  *^  The  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  can  be 
construed  only  as  an  intention  not  to  disturb  what  already  exists,  and 
is  the  mode  by  which  it  adopts,  for  cases  within  the  scope  of  its  power, 
the  rule  of  the  State  law.** 

The  rules  prevailing  in  the  different  States  may  be  variant  or  antag- 
onistic. A  delivery  of  goods  may  be  made  to  a  common  carrier  in 
California,  for  transportation  to  New  York.  Do  the  legal  relations, 
duties,  and  obligations  existing  between  the  shippers  and  carrier  vary 
and  change  as  the  shipment  passes  State  boundaries,  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  local  law  of  each  State  through  which  the  carrier  may  choose 
to  take  them?  Upon  such  a  theory,  what  becomes  of  the  principle 
that  the  exclusive  control  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  was  com- 
mitted to  Congress  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  rule  touching  the 
same?  I  would  amend  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  so  that 
it  should  read :  "  The  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  can  be  construed 
only  as  an  intention  not  to  disturb  what  already  exists ;  and  as,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution^  common  carriers^  under  the 
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priuciples  of  the  common  law,  were  subject  to  certain  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, the  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate  thereon  evinces 
the  legislative  intent  to  leave  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common 
law  in  full  force,  as  controlling  and  defining  the  relations,  duties,  and 
obligations  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce/' 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  it  is  suggested  in  the  opinion  that  it 
might  be  implied  that  Congress  has  supplied  a  law  or  rule  governing 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  Is  there  not  as  good  ground  to  be 
found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  statutes  based 
thereon,  for  implying  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  as  there  is  for  implying  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  nations,  or 
the  maritime  law  as  applied  to  foreign  commerce?  Suppose  a  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  residing  in  the  United  States  makes  a  shipment 
of  goods  by  land  into  the  dominion  of  Canada,  and  another  shipment 
of  goods  to  England  b}*  sea,  in  both  instances  the  goods  being  delivered 
to  common  carriers  for  transportation  and  deliver}*;  would  not  the 
dut}'  and  obligations  resting  upon  the  steamship  line  to  which  the 
goods  destined  for  England  were  delivered  be  measured  by  the  law 
maritime?  What  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  declares  that  shipowners  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  are  subject  to  the  law  maritime?  Has  Congress  ever 
adopted  a  code  of  laws  declaring  what  the  rules  and  principles  are  that 
are  applicable  to  foreign  commerce  carried  on  over  the  high  seas  or 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  couutr}-?  It  has  adopted  specific  provi- 
sions modifying  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  but  it  has  alwajs 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  general  system.  Can  it  be  contended 
that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  expressly  adopting  the 
law  maritime,  foreign  shipments  upon  the  ocean  are  without  legal 
protection ;  that,  from  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  for  transportation 
and  delivery,  no  implied  contract  is  created ;  that  the  respective  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties  are  such,  and  such  onlj',  as  may  be  created 
hy  express  contract  between  the  parties  ?  Even  if  an  express  contract 
is  entered  into,  by  what  rules  and  principles  are  its  provisions  to  be 
construed  ?  That  the  law  maritime  has  been  in  force,  and  is  now  in 
force,  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  jet  it  was  not 
created  or  expressly  enacted  in  the  Constitution  or  any  act  of  Congress. 
That  system  of  law  was  in  existence  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  its  existence  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  enforcing  the  same  by  conferring  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion ui)on  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  From  this  the  inference,  and 
the  only  inference,  is  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  to 
abrogate  the  then  existing  maritime  law,  but,  recognizing  its  existence, 
to  provide  for  its  enforcement  in  all  matters  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
including  foreign  commerce.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  as  to 
that  part  of  foreign  commerce  which  is  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  common  carriers  upon  navigable  waters,  there  is  a  system  of  law 
applicable  thereto,  and  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  the  system.  How  is  it,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  foreign  com- 
merce carried  on  with  neighboring  countries,  where  the  transportation 
is  by  land,  as  in  the  case  supposed  of  a  shipment  of  goods  to  Canada? 
It  is  said  that  the  common  carrier  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  cannot 
be  held  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  because  Congress 
has  not  expressly  adopted  the  common  law,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  shipments  made  to  foreign  countries.  Is  not  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  as  fullj*  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  based  thereon,  as  is  the  existence  of  the  law  mari- 
time? Do  not  the  Constitution  and  the  judiciary  act  confer  upon  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  full  common-law  jurisdiclion  ?  Are  not  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  authorized  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  maritime  and  the  common  law  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  and  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts?  Suppose  a  shipment  of  goods  is  made  from  San  Francisco, 
through  New  York,  to  England.  The  carrier  receives  the  goods  to  be 
sent  by  land  to  New  York,  and  thence  by  ship  to  England.  No  spe- 
cial contract  is  made.  This  shipment  is  a  matter  of  foreign  commerce. 
When  placed  on  shipboard  at  New  York  for  transportation  to  England, 
is  there  any  doubt  that  the  law  maritime  is  applicable  thereto,  and 
that,  if  litigation  should  arise  regarding  the  ocean  transportation,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  would  api)ly  the  principles  of  the  law  mari- 
time thereto?  If  litigation  with  the  common  carrier  should  arise 
touching  the  land  transportation,  would  not  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
thereto?  Upon  what  fair  principle  of  construction  can  it  be  held  that 
the  Constitution  so  far  recognizes  the  law  maritime  that  it  must  be 
held  to  be  in  force,  but  that  the  recognition  of  the  common  law  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  force  in  matters  of  national  concern? 

In  Swift  V.  Railroad  Co.,  58  Fed.  858, — a  case  decided  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  — 
it  is  held  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  could  not  be  applied 
to  contracts  for  shipments  of  property  into  other  States ;  that  inter- 
state commerce  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  local  law  of  the  State, 
either  statutory  or  common ;  that,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  hy  Congress,  there  was  no  act  of  Congress 
regulating  interstate  commerce;  that  the  United  States  had  never 
adopted  the  common  law ;  that,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  1887,  there  was  therefore  no  law  controlling  the 
relations  of  carriers  and  shippers  in  regard  to  interstate  commerce. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  not  in  force  in 
this  country  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  are  placed  under  national  con- 
trol, then  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusions  reached  by  Judge 
Grosscup  in  the  case  just  cited  ;  but  I  cannot  concur  in  the  proposition 
that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  have  no  existence  in  this  country 
as  applicable  to  national  affairs,  or  that  these  principles  have  onl^*  a 
local  existence,  due  to  their  adoption  b}'  the  several  States.     It  is 
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certainly  a  novel  proposition  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Interstate  CoiBmcrce  Act,  in  1887,  all  the  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  of  the  conntr}'  was  without  the  pale  of  law,  and  that  there 
were  no  legal  rales  or  principles  which  governed  or  controlled  the 
relations  between  the  shippers  or  carriers  engaged  in  that  business ; 
and  yet  such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  in  Swift  v.  Railroad  Co.  In 
Railway  Co.  v.  Osborne,  3  C.  C.  A.  347,  52  Fed.  912,  —  a  case  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act^  — Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  speaking  for  the  court,  held :  "  It  was  the  first  effort  of  the 
general  government  to  regulate  the  great  transportation  business  of  the 
country.  That  business,  though  of  a  quasi  public  nature,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  a  governmental  regulation,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
carried  on  by  private  capital  through  corporations.  The  fact  that  it 
was  a  public  business  always  prevented  the  owners  of  capital  invested 
in  it  from  charging,  like  owners  of  other  property,  any  price  the}'  saw 
fit  for  its  use.  A  reasonable  compensation  was  all  they  could  exact, 
and  he  who  felt  aggrieved  by  a  charge  could  always  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  courts  to  protect  himself  against  it." 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  is  here  speaking  of  the  condition  of  affairs  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  he  expressly  declares 
that,  prior  to  that  act,  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
were  bound  to  charge  only  a  reasonable  compensation,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  were  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 

It  is  further  ai^ued  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  the 
inaction  of  Congress,  up  to  1887,  in  passing  any  law  regarding  inter- 
state commerce,  shows  that  the  intent  was  to  leave  such  commerce  free 
from  all  restraint,  and  therefore  common  carriers  assumed  no  common- 
law  liability  in  undertaking  shipments  of  goods  from  one  State  to 
another.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  numerous  casec 
involving  the  validity  of  State  laws  affecting  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  have  always  held  that  the  inaction  of  Congress  could  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  States  were  at  liberty  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  these  subjects  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation,  but  that 
such  inaction  e\'idenced  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  leave 
commerce,  foreign  and  interstate,  free  from  all  legislative  restrictions. 
It  has  never  been  held,  however,  that  the  freedom  of  commerce  meant 
that  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on  were  not  under  legal  restraints 
and  obligations  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  carriers  and  shippers. 
If  the  theory  now  contended  for  by  the  defendant  company  be  correct, 
then  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  up  to  April  4,  1887,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  took  effect,  it  was  open  to  all  the  common 
carriers  engaged  In  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  to  act  as  they  pleased 
in  regard  to  accepting  or  refusing  freights,  in  regard  to  the  prices  they 
might  charge,  in  regard  to  the  care  they  should  exercise,  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  should  transport  and  deliver  the  property  placed  in 
ttieir  charge.  What  more  disastrous  restraint  upon  the  true  freedom 
of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  could  be  devised  than  the  adoption 
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of  the  doctrine  that  the  inaction  of  Congress  left  the  carriers  engaged 
therein  entirely  free  to  accept  and  transport  the  propert}*  of  one  man 
or  corporation,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  the  like  propert}-  of  another,  or 
to  transport  the  products  of  one  localitj*,  and  to  refuse  to  transport 
those  of  another ;  to  charge  an  onerous  toll  upon  the  property  of  one, 
and  carry  that  of  his  neighbor  for  nothing?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  transcontinental  railways  and  other  federal  corporations  engaged  in 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legis- 
lation, were  not  under  an}*  legal  restraints,  and  that  the  citizen,  in  his 
dealings  with  them,  was  without  legal  remedy  or  protection?  In  the 
absence  of  congressional  legislation^  what  law  could  be  applied  to 
them,  with  regard  to  matters  nnder  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
national  government,  except  the  principles  of  the  common  law  or  the 
law  maritime?  I  cannot  yield  assent  to  the  broad  proposition  that,  as 
to  those  subjects  over  which  Congress  is  given  exclusive  legislative  con- 
trol, there  is  no  law  in  existence  if  Congress  has  not  expressly  legis- 
lated  in  regard  thereto.  The  true  doctrine,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  adopted,  gave  full 
recognition  to  the  existing  systems  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  admiralty 
and  maritime,  of  the  common  law,  and  equit}'.  It  apportioned  to  the 
national  government,  then  created,  control  over  certain  subjects, 
exclusive  as  to  some,  concurrent  as  to  others.  This  apportionment  of 
control  over  certain  subjects  necessitated  the  exercise  of  both  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  powers,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  former  in  the 
creation  of  Congress,  and  for  the  latter  in  the  creation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  conferring  authority  on  Congress  to  create  other  courts. 
The  courts  thus  created  were  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  and 
at  common  law  and  in  cquit}'.  If  there  is  no  common-law  Jurisdiction 
to  be  exercised,  and  no  common-law  principles  to  be  enforced,  why 
create  courts  for  that  purpose?  But  it  is  said  in  Swifb  w.  Railroad  Co., 
and  the  same  thought  is  found  in  other  cases,  that ''  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  had  many  occasions  to  enforce  the  common  law,  but 
In  every  instance  it  has  been  as  the  municipal  law  of  the  State  by  which 
the  subject-matter  was  affected."  This  may  be  generally,  but  it  is  not 
universally,  true.  In  Mississippi  Mills  v.  Cohn,  150  U.  S.  202,  we 
find  a  case  which  was  originalh-  brought  in  a  court  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  which  State  the  civil,  and  not  the  common,  law  is  in  force. 
The  suit  was  removed  into  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  was  by 
that  court  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  upon  the  ground  that, 
being  a  suit  in  equity,  it  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  remedy 
at  law  was  sufficient  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  ruling,  holding 
that  even  if,  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  — that  is,  the 
civil  law,  —  the  remedy  at  law  was  sufficient,  yet  that  fact  would  not 
defeat  the  Jurisdiction  in  equit}'  of  the  federal  court,  for  the  reason 
*'  that  the  inquirj',  rather,  is  whether,  by  the  principles  of  common  law 
and  equity,  as  distinguished  and  defined  in  this  and  the  mother  country 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
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the  relief  here  sought  was  one  obtainable  in  a  court  of  law,  or  one 
which  only  a  court  of  equit}'  was  full^*  competent  to  give.''  In  this 
ruling  the  Supreme  Court  was  certainlj'  not  enforcing  the  municipal  law 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  If  courts  of  the  United  States  can  onlj' 
recognize  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  common  law  when  the  same 
form  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  State,  how  comes  it  that  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  directed  the  Circuit  Court  in  Louisiana  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  and  of  equity,  as  they  existed  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  the  decision  of  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion arising  in  that  case  ?  Suppose  a  State  should  enact  that  all  ques- 
tions of  title  to  realty  should  be  triable  only  in  a  Coui*t  of  £quity,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity ;  would  that  enactment  confer 
upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  thus 
permit  a  question  of  strict  legal  title  to  be  tried  in  equitj'  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  if,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  in  force  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  an  action  in  ejectment 
would  afford  an  ample  remedy?  Clearl}-,  the  federal  court  could  in 
such  case  entertain  only  the  common-law  action,  and  in  so  doing  it 
would  be  acting  under  and  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
not  the  municipal  law  of  the  State,  for  it  would  be  disregarding  that, 
but  the  common  law  brought  by  our  ancestors  from  the  mother  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  does  recognize  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  with  regard  to  subjects  wholly  within  national  control,  and 
not  as  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  any  State,  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  This 
court  is  not  a  court  in  and  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  nor  is  it  a  court 
of  any  district  or  circuit.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  in  any 
of  the  States  or  Territories.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
cases  against  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  courts  in  the  Union,  it  is 
the  one  dealing  with  matters  of  national  concern,  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  under  the  local  law 
of  the  several  States.  The  form  of  procedure  is  statutory,  supple- 
mented by  rules  of  its  own  adoption.  As  to  this  court  thus  organized, 
and  clothed  with  a  jurisdiction  wholly  national  in  its  character,  the 
express  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  the  effect  that  the  general 
law  controlling  its  action  is  the  common  law.  To  repeat  a  quotation 
already  made  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Moore  v.  U.  S., 
91  U.  S.  270,  in  regard  to  the  Court  of  Claims :  "  In  our  opinion,  it 
must  be  governed  by  law ;  and  we  know  of  no  system  of  law  by  which 
it  should  be  governed  other  than  the  common  law.  .  .  .  The  great 
majority  of  contracts  and  transactions  which  come  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication  are  penneated  and  are  to  be  adjudged  by  the 
principles  of  the  common  law." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  ruling  in  U.  S.  v.  Clark,  96  U.  S.  87,  and 
there  are  no  decisions  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  act  of  Congress 
which  adopts  the  common  law  as  the  rule  of  action  for  the  Court  of 
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Claims.  The  reasons  which  declare  the  common  law  to  be  the  system 
governing  its  action  apply  equally  to  the  other  courts  of  the  United 
States.  B}'  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1887, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of  Claims  is  conferred  upon  the 
District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States.  Man}'  of  the  claims 
against  the  United  States  arise  out  of  implied  contracts ;  that  is,  the 
facts  are  such  that,  acconling  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  use  of  property  is  implied,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  contract.  Thus,  in  U.  S.  v.  Palmer,  128  U.  S.  262,  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  awarding  to  Palmer  the  sum  of 
$2,256.75  as  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use,  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  certain  patented  military  equipments,  was  sustained  bj-  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  being  said  that  "  we  think  an  implied  contract  for 
compensation  fairl}'  arose  under  the  license  to  use,  and  the  actual  use, 
little  or  much,  that  ensued  thereon.*'  In  this  case  there  was  no  express 
agreement  for  compensation  nor  for  the  amount  thereof.  Applying 
the  principles  of  the  common  law  to  the  facts,  the  Court  of  Claims  held 
that  the  law  would  imply  a  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  afflrmed  the  judgment  Had  Palmer  brought 
the  suit  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  instead  of  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  is  it  possible  he  would  have  been  defeated  on  the  ground 
that  the  local  law  of  the  State  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  common  law 
could  not  be  invoked  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  law  applicable  to  the  situation  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  contract?  The  right  of  recovery  in  such  cases  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  court  in  which  the  action  maj'  be  brought,  but  upon 
the  question  of  the  principles  of  law  —  that  is,  the  S3'stem  of  law  — 
which  are  applicable  to  the  situation,  and  which  define  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties.  Under  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
as  the  same  existed  at  the  time  of  the  separation  between  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  common  carriers  of  goods  assumed  certain  duties 
and  obligations  to  their  patrons.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  certainly  did  not  change  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  carrier  and  the  public,  nor  in  any  way  affect  the  obligations 
assumed  by  the  carrier.  The  Constitution  conferred  legislative  control 
over  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  upon  Congress,  reserving  to  the 
several  States  legislative  control  over  intrastate  commerce.  This 
division  of  legislative  control  did  not,  however,  abrogate  the  common- 
law  princi|)le  then  in  force.  Thus,  in  Boj'ce  v,  Anderson,  2  Pet,  150, 
the  question  presented  was  whether  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  law 
in  regard  to  liabilitj'  for  goods  lost  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
slaves ;  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  not  be  applied,  as  slaves  were 
human  beings  having  a  volition  of  their  own ;  but  it  was  held  that 
"  the  ancient  rule  that  the  carrier  is  liable  only  for  ordinary  neglect 
still  applies  to  them."  In  determining  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  this 
case,  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  relied  upon  the 
common  law  for  its  guidance.     In  Bank  of  Kentucky  v,  Adams  Exp. 
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Co.,  93  U.  S.  174,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  liability  of  the  express 
coiDpan y  for  certain  packages  of  money  sent  from  New  Orleans,  La. , 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  while  in  transit, 
the  bills  of  lading  containing  stipulations  in  respect  to  the  liability  of 
the  company.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shipment  was  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  therefore  was  of  the  nature  of  interstate  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion  it  is  said :  '*  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  defendants  were  common  carriers.  .  .  .  Having  taken  up  the 
occupation,  its  fixed  legal  character  could  not  be  thrown  off  by  any 
declaration  or  stipulation  that  they  should  not  be  considered  such  car- 
riers. The  duty  of  a  common  carrier  is  to  transport  and  deliver  safely. 
He  is  made,  by  law,  an  insurer  against  all  failure  to  perform  this  duty, 
except  such  failure  as  may  be  caused  by  the  public  enemy,  or  by  what 
is  denominated  the  '  act  of  God.'  .  .  .  The  exception  or  restriction  to 
the  common-law  liability  introduced  into  the  bills  of  lading  given  by 
the  defendants.  ..." 

Thus  we  have  the  express  declaration  that  a  common  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  is  subject  to  the  common-law  liabilitj*  pertain- 
ing to  his  occupation.  Many  other  cases  of  like  import  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Reports,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  are  applicable  to  common  carriers  engageiji  in 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce ;  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  hold- 
ing that  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  a  common  carrier  by 
the  common  law  are  not  operative  when  he  undertakes  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  from  State  to  State.  It  is  said  in  argument  that  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  common  carriers  are  largely  based  upon  con- 
siderations of  public  policy ;  that  each  State  determines  for  itself  what 
its  public  policy  demands ;  and  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  recognize  and  enforce  only  the  public  policy  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  public  policy  of  the  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  several  States. 
As  to  all  such  matters  as  are  reserved  to  the  States,  and  are  therefore 
without  the  plane  of  national  control,  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  for  each 
State  to  determine  what  public  policy  dictates  with  regard  thereto. 
The  rule  of  the  common  law  is  that  no  one  can  lawfully  do  that  which 
18  injurious  to  the  public,  or  which  conflicts  with  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment or  interest  of  the  community.  In  determining  whether  a  given 
act  or  course  of  conduct  is  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  circumstances.  That  which  the  public  interests 
may  demand  in  one  locality  may  not  be  suited  to  the  interests  of  an- 
other locality.  There  are  man}'  matters  of  a  local  nature  which  it  is  for 
each  State  to  regulate  and  control  for  itself,  either  by  legislation,  or 
by  judicial  declarations  of  the  results  derivable  from  the  application  of 
common-law  principles  to  the  existing  surroundings.  On  the  other 
liand,  there  are  many  matters  which  affect  the  entire  country,  which 
are  therefore  of  national  importance,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  In  deciding  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  courts  are  not  confined  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  particular 
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State  in  which  the  court  may  be  sitting,  has  an  established  public 
policj'  touching  the  subject-matter,  but  they  will  apply  the  recognized 
principles  of  general  Jurisprudence,  to  wit,  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  of  the  law  maritime,  as  the  nature 
of  the  particular  case  may  demand.  Thus,  in  Oscanyan  v.  Arms  Co., 
103  U.  S.  261,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  contract  entered  into 
between  a  consul  general  of  the  Ottoman  government  residing  at  New 
York,  and  a  company  engaged  in  supplying  arms,  whereby  the  former 
was  to  be  paid  a  commission  upon  all  contracts  secured  through  his 
aid  was  void,  even  though  it  might  be  valid  in  Turkey,  it  being  said : 
'^  But  admitting  this  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  Turkish  government 
was  willing  that  its  officers  should  take  commissions  on  contracts  ob- 
tained for  it  by  their  influence,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  should  enforce  them.  Contracts  permissible  by  other 
countries  are  not  enforceable  in  our  country  if  they  contravene  our 
laws,  our  morality,  or  our  policy." 

The  variety  of  cases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  applied  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Marshall  v.  Railroad  Co.,  16  How.  814;  Tool  Co.  v, 
Norris,  2  Wall.  45  ;  Trist  v.  Child,  21  Wall.  441  ;  Meguirev.  Corwine, 
101  U.  S.  108;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700;  Hanauer  v.  Doane,  12 
Wall.  842 ;  Thomas  v.  City  of  Richmond,  id.  849 ;  Woodstock  Iron 
Co.  V.  Richmond  &  D.  Extension  Co.,  129  U.  S.  643.  In  these  cases, 
and  others  of  similar  import,  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  base  the 
rulings  upon  the  local  law  of  any  State,  for  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
the  question  arose  in  connection  with  matters  outside  the  plane  of 
State  control.  Thus,  in  Trist  v.  Child,  supra,  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed 
to  enforce  an  agreement  for  services  rendered  in  getting  through  Con- 
gress a  bill  for  payment  to  Tnst  of  a  remuneration  for  his  services  to 
the  United  States  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  speaking  for  the  court,  declared  that: 
'^  It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  of  universal  application,  that  where  a 
contract,  express  or  implied,  is  tainted  with  either  of  the  vices  last 
named  as  to  the  consideration  on  the  thing  done,  no  alleged  right 
founded  upon  it  can  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice." 

Applying  this  rule  of  the  common  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
agreement  sought  to  be  enforced  was  held  void. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  upon  this  subject  is  that  at  the  time  of  tlie 

separation  of  the  colonics  from  the  mother  country,  and  at  the  time  of 

the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  in  existence  a  common 

I  law,  derived  from  the  common  law  of  England,  and  modified  to  suit 

the  surroundings  of  the  people ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

and  consequent  creation  of  the  national  government  did  not  abrogate 

this  common  law ;  that  the  division  of  governmental  powers  and  duties 

}  between  the  national  and  State  governments  provided  for  in  the  Con- 

■   stitution  did  not  deprive  the  people  who  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 

;    benefits  of  the  common  law;  that,  as  to  such  matters  as  were  by  the 

'    Constitution  committed  to  the  control  of  the  national  government, 
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there  were  applicable  thereto  the  law  of  nations,  the  maritime  law,  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  the  common  law,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  matter ;  that,  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  several 
systems  when  applicable,  the  Constitution  and  Congress,  acting  in  fur- 
therance of.  its  provisions,  have  created  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  courts  inferior  thereto,  and  have  conferred 
upon  these  courts  the  right  and  power  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  of  the  law  maritime,  of  the  S3'8tcm  of  equity,  and  of  the 
common  law  in  all  cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  applying,  in  each  instance,  the  S}  stem  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  demands ;  that,  as  to  all  matters  of  national  importance  over 
which  paramount  legislative  control  is  conferred  upon  Congress,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  (the  Supreme  Court  being  the  final  arbiter) 
have  the  right  to  declare  what  are  the  rules  deducible  fi*om  the  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence  which  control  the  given  case,  and  to 
define  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  parties  thereto ;  that  the  com- 
mon law  now  applicable  to  matters  committed  to  the  control  of  the 
national  government  is  based  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  as 
modified  bj-  the  surroundings  of  the  colonists,  and  as  developed  by  the 
growth  of  oar  institutions  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  changes  in  the  business  habits  and  methods  of  our  people ;  that 
the  binding  force  of  the  principles  of  this  common  law,  as  applied  to 
matters  afi'ecting  the  entire  people,  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  national  government,  is  not  derived  from  the  action  of  the  States, 
and  is  no  more  subject  to  abrogation  or  modification  by  State  legisla- 
tion than  are  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  the  law  mari- 
time- The  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  controversy  arises 
pertain  to  interstate  commerce.  The  defendant  company,  when  en- 
gaged in  transporting  the  grain  and  cattle  of  plaintiff  from  Iowa  to 
Chicago,  111.,  was  acting  as  a  common  carrier  of  propert}*,  and  as- 
samed  all  the  duties  and  obligations  pertaining  to  that  occupation. 
In  determining  the  obligations  assumed  b^^  a  common  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  court  has  the  right  to  appl}*  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  unless  the  same  have  been  changed  b}-  competent 
legislative  action,  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  all  shipments  made 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  governed  by 
the  common  law,  and  those  made  since  the  adoption  of  that  act  by 
the  common  law  as  modified  by  that  act.^  .  •  . 

1  The  remainder  of  the  opinion,  upon  another  point,  is  omitted.  —Ed. 
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Circuit  Court  or  the  United  States,  N.  Dist.  Illinois.     1884. 

[Reported  64  Federal  BeporUr,  59.] 

Grosscup,  J.  This,  with  other  cases  involving  the  same  questions, 
now  comes  on,  upon  motion  of  the  defendant,  for  leave  to  withdraw 
pleas,  and  file  demurrers  to  the  declaration.  The  disposition  of  the 
motion  is  dependent  upon  whether  the  declaration  sets  out  a  good 
cause  of  action,  and  is  practicall}*,  therefore,  a  demurrer  to  the 
declaration.  The  declaration  difl!ei*s  in  some  respects  from  its  pred- 
ecessor, but,  before  entering  upon  the  effect  of  this  difference,  I  pro- 
pose to  revert  to  the  original  questions  discussed  in  m^*  former  opinion. 
Swifl  V,  Railroad  Co.,  58  Fed.  858.  I  do  tliis  because  the  conclusions 
of  that  opinion  have  been  persistently  and  ably  combated,  not  only  in 
current  legal  periodicals,  but  also  by  some  of  the  courts  of  the  other 
circuits. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  in  the  former  opinion  maj*  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  right  to  recover  from  common  carriera 
for  unreasonable  exactions  must  be  found  in  some  positive  law  of  the 
land,  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  Such  a  prohibition  is  in  fact 
found  in  the  common  law ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand, 
unless  there  be  a  common  law  of  the  United  States,  as  a  distinct  sov- 
ereignty, because  the  regulation  of  the  rates  upon  which  the  suit  is 
dependent  is  within  the  scope  of  interstate  commerce,  and  an  exclu- 
sively national  affair,  in  which  the  need  of  uniformitj*  is  imperative. 
There  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  as  a  distinct  sovereigntj* ; 
and  there  being  no  pronouncement  of  Congress  upon  this  subject, 
either  expressly  or  impliedlj',  outside  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  this  action  not  having  been  brought  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  there  is  no  law,  either  of  the  United  States  or  the  State,  applica- 
ble to  the  case  in  hand,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  recovery. 

The  only  link  in  the  foregoing  summar}*  that  has  met  with  serious 
objection  is  the  one  which  affirms  the  non-existence  of  a  United  States 
common  law.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  that  unless  a  prohibition  against 
the  exaction  of  unreasonable  rates  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  scope  of  State  juris- 
prudence, an  action  such  as  this  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  courts,  either 
of  the  United  States  or  the  States,  for,  confessedl}',  the  rigl)t  to  sustain 
them  in  tlie  courts  of  the  States  is  predicated  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  courts,  in  most  instances,  to  enforce  personal  rights  growing  out 
of  United  States  law.  In  my  former  opinion,  I  assumed  that  there 
was  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  basing  that  assumption  upon 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  declarations, 
I  confess,  were  not  decisive  of  the  particular  cases  in  which  they 
occurred,  and  have  not  been  accompanied  by  any  discussion  of  the 
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oonsiderattons  upon  which  they  are  founded ;  but  throughout  the 
literature  of  that  tribunal  thej  have  occurred  often  enough,  without 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  probable  controvers3%  to  justify  their  accept- 
ance as  the  settled  pronouncement  of  the  court.  I  propose  now,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  proposition  as  if  it  were  wholly  original  and 
undecided. 

Assuming  that  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  upon  interstate  com- 
merce is  exclusively  a  national  affair,  is  there  anj-  law  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  except  such  as  may  be  found  to 
have  arisen  from  the  legislation  of  Congress?  Is  there  any  common- 
law  prohibition  against  unreasonable  rates  ?  Is  there  any  United  States 
common  law  at  all?  This  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  bj'  taking  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  whole  sweep  of  our  dual  sj'stem  of  government,  and 
its  legal  settings  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the  past. 

What  is  law?  In  the  sense  under  review,  it  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  Mere  definitions  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  necessarily  law.  They  may  be  so  manifestly 
just  that  they  ought  to  control  civil  conduct,  but  the  citizen  is  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  obej'  them  unless  they  are  the  expressed  com- 
mand of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  A  rule  of  civil  conduct,  to 
have  the  force  of  law,  must  emanate  from  some  power  that  is  supreme 
in  the  field  to  which  the  rule  belongs.  When  we  would  know  what  the 
law  13,  therefore,  we  must  inquire  alwa^'s  from  what  power  it  proceeds, 
and  the  right  of*  that  power  to  prescribe  it 

No  one  doubts  the  existence  of  some  law  of  the  land  everywhere. 
No  plain  or  valley,  no  nook  or  corner,  to  which  the  dominion  of  man 
has  extended  itself,  is  without  some  law  of  the  land.  Indeed,  law  is 
the  breath  of  dominion.  Its  commands  are  to  be  found  in  the  express 
enactments  of  the  sovereign  legislative  bodies,  in  the  body  of  our 
judicial  decrees,  and  in  those  ancient  systems  of  law  to  which  these 
later  emanations  are  only  supplementary.  The  last  named  were 
brought  to  the  shores  of  America  by  the  feet  of  the  earlj-  emigrants ; 
by  the  Englishmen,  the  common  law;  and,  by  the  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards,  the  civil  law.  Each  of  these,  —  the  civil  and  the  common 
law,  —  within  the  respective  boundaries  into  which  thej^  have  settled, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  rules  of  civil  conduct ;  and  there  is  no  inch 
of  our  soil  ia  which  one  of  them  is  not  in  force.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
law  is  not  simply  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  but  a  rule  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  Now,  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is, 
with  us,  divided.  The  line  of  division  is  not  territorial,  but  topical. 
Each  inch  of  soil  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  two  powers  of  State,  over- 
lapping each  other  in  some  respects,  but  never  conflicting,  and  divided 
alwaj's  according  to  prearranged  constitutional  adjustments.  In  some 
fields  the  nation  is  the  sole  power  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  in  other 
fields  that  power  is  exclusivel}'  in  the  State,  and  in  still  other  fields  it 
is  concurrent.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  of  these  fields  the  emanation 
of  a  rule  of  conduct  from  the  State,  as,  in  the  second,  a  like  emanation 
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from  the  nation,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  law.  Neither,  in  the  field 
of  the  other,  is  a  power  in  the  State.  The  nation  has  not  the  power  to 
prescribe  rules  of  civil  conduct  within  the  field  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  State.  The  State  has  not  the  power  to  prescribe  rules  within  the 
fields  exdusivel}'  belonging  to  the  nation.  From  each  of  these  two  fields, 
the  nation  and  the  State,  as  the  case  maj'  be,  is  excluded  as  a  lawgiver. 
Now,  this  must  apply  as  well  to  the  system  of  law  to  which  the  sov- 
ereign succeeds  as  to  that  which  it  immediately  creates ;  to  the  com- 
mon or  civil  law  as  well  as  to  that  which  comes  from  its  own  legislative 
or  judicial  wilL  In  other  words,  the  State  or  nation,  having  no  power 
to  give  law  in  the  fields  exclusively  belonging  to  the  other,  logically, 
can  have  succeeded  to  no  law  applicable  to  such  fields.  Neither  can 
have  a  common  law  or  a  civil  law  within  fields  to  which  it  can  extend 
no  law  at  all. 

But  the  contention  is  that,  the  lawgiving  power  being  divided 
topically  between  State  and  nation  by  the  Constitution,  each  of  the 
participants  is  both  the  rightful  current  lawgiver,  and  the  rightful 
successor  to  the  common  law,  in  the  specific  field  apportioned  to  it; 
from  which  it  would  follow  that  the  common  law,  like  its  own  legis- 
lation, is  prescribed  by  the  State  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  within 
the  field  of  powers  belonging  to  the  State,  and  by  the  nation  within 
the  field  of  powers  belonging  to  the  nation.  In  other  words,  that  the 
common  law  or  civil  law,  as  the  case  may  be,  prevails  everywhere, 
and  on  every  subject,  but  the  source  of  the  command  is  national  or 
State  according  to  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  fields  of 
power  of  the  nation  and  State.  This  premise  accepted,  it  would 
follow  that  the  nation,  having  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
has  succeeded  within  that  field,  as  sovereign  and  lawgiver,  to  the 
commands  embodied  in  the  common  law,  and  that  within  that  field 
the  common  law,  attributable  to  the  nation,  as  sovereign,  is  in  force. 
The  error,  if  there  be  any,  is  in  the  assumption  of  the  premise.  It 
is  true  that  the  State  has,  by  succession  or  adoption,  prescribed  the 
common  law  to  its  citizens  upon  subjects  within  the  field  of  power  of 
the  State.  Whether  the  common  law  would  prevail  within  the  State 
in  the  absence  of  express  adoption  by  statute,  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  discuss.  It  is  true,  also,  that  upon  subjects  wholly  beyond 
that  field  the  State  can  prescribe  no  such  rules  of  conduct.  But  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  within  its  field  of  mere  power  the  nation  has 
succeeded  to  or  adopted  any  code  of  laws  as  rules  of  civil  conduct, 
except  those  to  be  found  in  its  legislation.  There  is  no  express 
adoption  of  any  system  of  laws  by  the  Constitution  or  by  statute, 
and  the  theory  of  the  national  government  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  it,  as  sovereign,  succeeds  to  any  system  of  laws.  The  inquiry 
is  one  of  fact,  rather  than  speculation,  and  is  to  be  solved  by  the 
intendments  of  the  Constitution.  The  inquiry  is  whether  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  that  within  its  field  of  power  the  nation  should 
succeed,  as  sovereign,  to  the  common  law,  or  whether,  within  that 
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field,  no  law  shonld  be  prescribed  by  the  nation,  except  by  express 
or  implied  enactment. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  coterritorial  with  the 
States,  the  latter  was  intended.  The  great  bulk  of  governmental 
regulation  was  meant  to  be  left  to  the  States.  The  field  of  power 
conferred  upon  the  nation,  outside  of  that  essential  to  its  functions 
and  defence  as  a  nation  among  nations,  is  principally  a  field  of  bare 
power.  Over  this  field  of  bare  power,  unenforced  by  congressional 
enactment,  the  powers  of  the  State  overlap.  In  these  fields  of  bare 
power  there  are  two  sovereigns,  —  the  State  until  the  nation  acts,  the 
nation  only  after  it  acts.  Out  of  this  has  grown  up  the  doctrine  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  now  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  debated,  much 
less  denied.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  or  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,  or  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  the 
States  have,  in  the  absence  of  national  laws  in  enforcement  of  these 
powers,  been  permitted  to  establish  their  own  systems  of  bank- 
ruptcy, their  own  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  own 
regulation  of  the  great  multitude  of  incidents  to  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  settled  constitutional  law  that  over  these  fields,  in  the  absence 
of  congressional  enactment,  the  laws  of  the  State  —  both  those  that 
grow  out  of  legislation  and  those  that  have  come  over  from  the  com- 
mon law  —  are  the  law  of  the  land.  And  thus  it  is  that  largely 
within  the  field  of  even  the  express  powers  of  the  nation,  the  laws  of 
the  State  have  the  primary  place,  and  are  only  excluded  when  Con- 
gress so  wills  by  express  legislative  enactment. 

Now,  what  consequences  follow  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  a 
common  law  of  the  nation,  —  rules  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
nation  in  all  fields  of  its  constitutional  power?  The  legislature  of 
Illinois  has  adopted  the  common,  law,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  and 
of  a  general  nature,  and  all  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  made  in 
aid  thereof  prior  to  the  fourth  year  of  James  the  First,  exclusive  of 
designated  acts  of  Parliament.  We  may  assume,  for  illustration, 
that  the  common  law  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  such,  within 
the  fields  of  bankraptcy,  of  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
of  interstate  commerce,  is  definable  in  the  same  terms.  There 
exists,  then,  a  common  law  of  th^  United  States  over  the  subject- 
matter  of  bankruptcies,  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  com- 
merce between  the  States,  for  laws  relating  to  all  of  these  subjects 
had  grown  up  and  were  well  established  in  England  prior  to  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  Is  such  transplanted 
jurisprudence  the  law  of  the  United  States?  Have  its  mandates 
been  prescribed  by  the  nation  as  rules  of  civil  conduct?  If  so,  how 
is  the  field  still  left  open  to  State  legislation?  By  what  authority 
does  the  State,  in  the  face  of  such  existing  national  common  law, 
enact  and  enforce  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  change  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  prescribe  the  multitude  of  regulations 
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that  relate  to  commerce,  interstate  as  well  as  intrastate?  If  there 
be  existing  laws  upon  these  subjects,  referable  to  the  nation  as  their 
authority,  would  it  not  follow  that  all  legislation  of  the  State,  within 
these  fields,  is  inoperative?  There  cannot  be  separate  systems  of 
law  over  the  same  subject-matter  and  the  same  territory,  emanating 
from  separate  sources  of  authority.  If  the  nation  already  has  a  sys- 
tem, and  such  system  is  within  its  field  of  power,  the  State  cannot 
invade  that  field  to  change  or  modify  it.  The  State  could  as  effec- 
tively repeal  or  alter  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  bankruptcies  or 
commerce  between  the  States  as  repeal  or  alter  the  nation's  common 
law  touching  these  subjects,  if  there  be  such;  for  such  common  law 
jould,  until  changed  by  Congress,  be  the  existing  mandate  of  the 
tiou  upon  those  subjects.  The  proposition  contended  for  would 
dude  at  once  the  whole  conception  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
ave  the  State  without  any  power  upon  any  subject  concerning 
hich  Congress  was,  under  the  Constitution,  authorized  to  legislate. 
It  would  break  down  at  one  stroke  the  vast  and  important  legislation 
of  the  States,  that  has  universally  been  recognized  and  enforced  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  that  occupies  fields  within  the  bare  power  of 
congressional  legislation.  It  would  require  the  nation,  at  once,  to 
enter  upon  what  it  has  never  yet  attempted,  except  as  the  imperative 
emergency  arose,  namely,  a  complete  code  of  laws  upon  every  pos* 
sible  subject  within  its  constitutional  powers,  where  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law  had  become  antiquated  or  burdensome.  If  the 
nation  has  already  prescribed  the  common  law  upon  subjects  within 
the  field  of  its  power,  the  States  are  thereby  excluded,  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  not  only  without  logical  basis, 
but  is  practically  and  inherently  impossible. 

An  argument  even  stronger  than  these  consequences  to  a  settled 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  found  in  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  To  no  one  more  than  to  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  was  it  apparent  that  two  systems  of  law  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  different  governmental  authorities,  could  not  harmoni- 
ously exist.  One  system  or  the  other  must  be  regarded  as  supreme. 
Hence,  it  was  provided  (article  6)  'Hhat  the  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  •  .  .  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  Observe  what  is  made  the  supreme  law:  The 
Constitution,  the  laws  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made.  If,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  nation  adopted  or  succeeded  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  within  the  field  of  national  power, 
why  should  there  have  been  no  mention  of  such  common  law  as  a 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  Why  should  it  be  exposed, 
any  more  than  the  Constitution,  or  the  acts  of  Congress  thereafter 
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made,  to  the  attack  or  modification  of  the  States?  Treaties  arc  nec- 
essarily  made  laws  of  the  nation,  and,  hence,  the  existing  treaties 
were  made  inviolate  against  State  intrusion.  Why  should  the  then 
existing  laws,  introduced  into  the  system  as  continuing  laws,  share 
a  different  fate?  Was  it  contemplated  that  the  rules  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  to  the  citizen  by  the  nation,  through  the  supposed  body 
of  the  common  law,  should  be  rules  only  so  long  as  the  States  per- 
mitted? If  a  national  common  law  prevails,  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution.  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  acts  of  Congress 
were  made  supreme,  while  this  supposed  act  of  the  Constitution  was 
left  subservient? 

The  new  government,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  compelled  to  ob* 
serve  its  treaties,  but,  excepting  these,  it  seems  plain  to  me  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  a  government  whose 
beginnings  were  there  and  then,  and  whose  commands  to  the  citizen 
must  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  laws  thereafter 
promulgated.  The  great  bulk  of  authority  was  left  with  the  States. 
Each  of  these  had  already  existing  laws  that  covered  the  body  of 
ordinary  current  affairs.  The  nation  was  not  devised  to  give  law 
upon  these  affairs.  It  was  invested  with  a  field  of  vast  power,  but 
only  to  be  entered  as  the  needs  of  nationality  from  time  to  time  gave 
rise.  No  national  common  law  was  necessary.  The  subjects  upon 
which  common  law  acted  were  principally  left  to  the  States,  and 
there  it  already  existed.  It  was  apparent  that,  as  rapidly  as  the 
nation  was  called  upon  to  enter  upon  its  fields  of  otherwise  bare 
power,  Congress  could  supply  the  laws  needed. 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  Supreme  Court  has  invariably  recognized  the 
existence  of  general  law,  according  to  which  its  administration  of 
justice  has  proceeded.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  action  for  damages 
growing  out  of  negligence,  within  the  boundaries  of  Ohio,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  loco- 
motive, running  alone,  and  without  any  train  attached,  to  be  fellow 
servants  (Railroad  Co.  v.  Baugh,  149  U.  S.  368),  while  a  long  line 
of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  they  were  not. 
So,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the  payee 
or  indorsee  of  a  bill,  upon  its  presentment  to  the  drawee,  and  his 
refusal  to  accept,  had  the  right  to  immediate  recourse  against  the 
drawer,  notwithstanding  a  statute  of  the  State  forbidding  suit  to 
be  brought  in  such  a  case  until  maturity  of  the  bill.  Watson  v. 
Tarpley,  18  How.  517.  It  is  insisted  that  these  and  other  cases 
show  the  existence  of  some  general  law,  separate  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  law  of  the  land  prescribed  by  the  States.  This  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  follow.  Indeed,  it  could  not  follow  without  intro- 
ducing into  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  the  anomaly  of  the 
existence  of  two  laws  over  the  same  territory,  and  upon  the  same 
subject-matter,  enforceable,  respectively,  according  to  the  accidents 
of  the  residence  of  the  parties  between  whom  the  differences  arise. 
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Suppose,  in  the  Ohio  case,  that  two  firemen  had  been  on  the  engine 
with  the  engineer,  and  both  had  been  injured  through  his  negligence; 
one  of  the  firemen  living  in  the  State  of  the  defendant,  and  the  other 
living  in  another  State.  To  each  of  the  injured  the  locus  is  iden- 
tical; the  negligence  is  identical.  Is  it  possible  that  the  accidental 
difference  of  residence  brings  into  play  a  difference  of  law  affecting 
their  rights  so  radically?  Is  the  obligation  of  the  railroad  upon  the 
soil  of  Ohio,  uuder  circumstances  identical,  different  to  the  Ohioan 
from  what  it  is  to  the  Kentuckian?  The  Supreme  Court  could  not 
have  so  held.  In  the  case  cited  the  federal  court  administered,  not 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  but  the  law  of  Ohio.  The  difference 
between  its  holdings  and  those  of  the  courts  of  Ohio  was  not  due  to 
a  difference  of  law,  but  to  a  different  interpretation  of  the  law.  In 
all  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court  is  extended, 
its  duty  is,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  to  interpret  the  law 
applicable  thereto,  as  well.  The  law  is  the  same  law  interpreted  by 
the  State  courts,  but  the  interpretations  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
The  decisions  of  the  State  court  are  not  necessarily  the  law,  but  only 
mirrors  of  the  law.  They  may  be  mistaken  interpretations,  and 
therefore  incorrect  mirrors.  The  litigant  in  the  federal  court  is 
entitled  to  the  law  as  it  is,  not  simply  to  the  local  judicial  reflection 
of  the  law.  What  the  Supreme  Court  in  effect  said  in  that  case  was, 
not  that  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  before  it  was  different  from 
the  law  applicable  to  any  like  case  arising  in  Ohio,  but,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  State  courts  had  not  accurately  evidenced  the  law, 
and  were  therefore  not  to  be  followed. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Mississippi  case.  The  gen- 
eral commercial  law  in  force  in  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  gave  the  payee  of  a  bill  immediate  recourse 
upon  the  drawer,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  drawee  to  accept.  The 
statute  of  the  State,  however,  forbade  suit  to  be  brought  until  after 
the  maturity  of  the  bill.  The  question  was  whether  a  litigant  seek- 
ing recovery  through  the  federal  courts,  before  maturity,  was  barred 
by  this  statute.  Undoubtedly,  the  State  had  the  right  to  modify  the 
commercial  law  that  should  prevail  within  its  boundaries.  But  the 
statute  in  question  created  no  change  in  substance  of  the  commercial 
law,  but  only  in  the  remedy  that  the  parties  should  enjoy.  It  was 
purely  remedial,  and  not  substantive,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  remedial 
was  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  federal  court.  The  federal 
court  sat  in  Mississippi  to  enforce  the  commercial  law  applicable 
to  the  given  case,  and  as  such  was  an  independent  tribunal,  to  be 
governed,  as  to  its  remedial  rules,  by  the  procedure  to  be  found  in 
the  common  law,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  policy  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  such  was  found  just  and  applicable.  Whether  the  prohibi- 
tion of  this  remedial  statute  should  be  applied  to  a  suitor  in  the 
federal  tribunal  was  to  be  determined  by  itself,  npon  considerations 
of  justice,  and  did  not  mandatorily  follow  the  enactment  of  the  local 
statute. 
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That  the  federal  courts  enforce,  not  a  general  law  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  law  of  the  particular  States  applicable  to  the  contro* 
versy,  is  demonstrated  by  an  illustration  arising  every  day.  At 
common  law,  neither  the  heirs  nor  administrators  could  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  death  of  the  decedent,  though  caused  by  negligence. 
There  has  been  no  act  of  Congress  changing  this  rule.  In  most 
of  the  States,  however,  the  common  law,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
modified  by  permitting  a  recovery  in  such  cases  to  a  given  amount. 
The  federal  courts  are  every  day  made  the  scene  of  such  suits.  Are 
the  judgments  granted  therein  in  pursuance  of  any  common  law  of  the 
United  States?  Manifestly,  not;  for  in  the  common  law,  unmodi- 
fied, there  can  be  found  no  warrant  for  such  suits.  The  actions, 
though  in  the  federal  court,  are  based,  as  in  the  State  court,  upon 
rules  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  State  through  its  adopted 
common  law,  with  the  modifications  thereof  prescribed  by  the  State. 

I  can  conceive  that  it  may  be  said  that  though,  in  the  illustration 
given,  the  federal  courts  enforce  State  law,  it  would  not  follow  that, 
in  actions  arising  from  mattera  within  the  field  of  the  nation's 
powers,  the  federal  court  may  not  find  a  United  States  common  law 
to  enforce.  I  am  not  considering  that  distinction,  but  am  treating 
of  cases  which  are  urged  wholly  iiTCspective  of  such  distinction. 
Neither  the  Ohio  nor  the  Mississippi  case  cited,  nor  any  of  those  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  called  in  that  connection,  involved  sub- 
jects within  the  field  of  the  nation's  power.  The  Ohio  case  arises 
from  the  law  of  negligence,  —  a  purely  police,  and  therefore  local, 
regulation,  —  and  the  Mississippi  case  does  not  disclose  any  element 
of  interstate  commerce  or  other  national  power.  Indeed  if  the  deci- 
sions cited  established  the  existence  of  a  United  States  common  law 
or  general  law  over  the  subject-matters  involved,  it  would  follow  that 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  State  and  national  fields  of  power 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  solution. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  Reports  abound  with  cases  in  which  the 
federal  courts,  in  construing  ordinances  and  statutes,  and  otherwise 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  parties,  resort  for  light  to  the  common 
law.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  is  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  outlines  of  our  institutions  are  drawn,  and 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  transactions  of  our  race  are  builded. 
It  is  as  essential  to  intei*pretation  as  light  is  to  the  operations  of 
the  microscope.  But  it  is  not  thereby  made  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mechanics  and  medicine  are  likewise  essential  to  interpretation. 
Only  by  looking  into  their  fields  can  courts  accurately  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  many  transactions  or  statutes.  They  are  the  settings  of 
transactions  and  statutes,  but  do  not  by  reason  of  that  become  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  of  the  land  is  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  An  appeal  to 
the  common  law  for  light  is  entirely  distinct  from  a  search  of  the 
law  of  the  land  for  the  evidence  of  a  command. 
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But,  it  is  asked,  what  law  prevails  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  The  Constitution  itself  answers.  Upon  Con- 
gress is  conferred  (art.  1,  sect  8)  the  right  ^^to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  "  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  places  purchased 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  arsenals,  etc.,  and  (art.  4,  sect.  8)  to  ^'make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."  Over  the  area  covered  by  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  sovereign.  The  territorial 
governments  are  simply  the  agencies  of  the  nation,  and  are,  in  this 
respect,  different  from  the  States.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there 
is  a  law  of  the  land  attached  to  every  inch  of  our  soil.  It  is,  in 
some  cases,  the  common  law ;  in  others,  the  civil  law,  —  dependent 
chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the  earlier  dominion  extended  over  it. 
Now  there  being  but  one  sovereign,  —  the  nation,  —  the  common 
law  or  the  civil  law,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  necessarily  attributable 
to  it,  as  the  only  supreme  power  in  the  State.  Here  the  nation  has 
succeeded  to  the  earlier  sovereignties  which  prescribed  the  common 
or  civil  law  as  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is,  therefore,  a  common 
or  civil  law  of  the  United  States  over  those  areas  not  yet  taken  into 
the  boundaries  of  the  States. 

But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  the  position  here- 
inbefore taken.  Each  inch  of  soil  necessarily  has  its  law  of  the 
land,  but,  in  the  areas  in  which  the  nation  and  State  are  cotemtorial, 
the  sovereignty  to  which  all  law  is  attributable,  except  such  as  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  the  treaties,  is  that  of  the  State.  There  the 
common  law  is  not  attributable  to  the  United  States  as  sovereign, 
because  neither  the  Constitution,  nor  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  thereof,  have  so  adopted  it.  The  distinction,  though  it 
might  theoretically  and  speculatively  be  otherwise,  is  actual,  as 
shown  by  the  intendments  of  the  Constitution  and  the  doctrine  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  already  pointed  out,  and  it  is  only  with 
actualities  that  the  court  can  deal. 

It  is  also  asked,  what  law  is  in  force  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  unless  there  be  a  general  law  of  the  United 
States?  The  answer  is  again  found  in  the  Constitution  (art  3, 
sect  2),  which  extends  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  This  is  an  express 
bestowal,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  of  all  maritime  power 
and  authority,  upon  one  of  the  departments  of  the  nation.  The 
bestowal  is  as  broad  and  as  exclusive  as  the  power  to  declare  war. 
It  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  code  of  rules  applicable  to  maritime 
jurisdiction.  That  code  is  specifically  a  national  code.  It  is  neither 
common  law  nor  general  law.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  Justice 
Bradley,  in  The  Lotta wanna,  21  Wall.  558,  'Mike  international  laws, 
or  the  laws  of  war  which  have  the  effect  of  law  in  any  country  no 
further  than  they  are  accepted  and  received  as  such.**    The  clause  is 
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simply  the  bestowal  upon  the  nation  of  a  purely  national  power,  self- 
enforcing  by  the  employment  of  such  rules  as  the  nation  alone  may 
prescribe.  But  beyond  this  special  jurisdiction,  carved  out  of  the 
general  jurisdiction,  and,  for  national  purposes,  bestowed  exclu- 
sively upon  the  national  government,  the  laws  of  the  States  within 
whose  territories  the  navigable  waters  lie  are  still  in  force,  subject 
to  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  maritime  power.  The  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  navigable  waters  is  under  the  law  of  the  land 
which  the  proper  State  may  prescribe.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
this  power  in  the  nation,  adds  nothing  to  the  proposition  that  there 
is  a  United  States  common  law  of  the  land. 

But  it  is  said  that,  if  there  is  no  United  States  common  law  apply- 
ing to  the  field  of  interstate  commerce,  there  could  have  been,  until 
the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  no  law  in  that  field 
whatever.  And  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  common  carriers  within 
that  field,  until  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  could 
not  have  been  liable  for  refusing  to  receive  goods  or  passengere,  or 
delaying  their  arrival,  or  for  other  like  wrongs  or  delinquencies.  It 
is  never  safe  to  argue  the  existence  of  a  law  from  the  necessities  that 
ought  to  give  rise  to  it  The  sovereign  power  does  not  always  meet 
even  the  apparent  needs.  And,  if  law  were  always  to  be  infened 
where  needs  were  found,  I  fear  a  diversity  as  wide  as  the  personal 
predilections  of  the  judges  would  be  introduced.  But  the  gaping 
vacuum  upon  which  the  argument  is  predicated  does  not  in  fact 
exist.  The  power  of  the  nation  over  interstate  commerce  is  exclu- 
sive only  in  respect  of  those  features  where  a  uniform  rule  is  impera- 
tive, —  features  that  are  essentially  national  affairs.  In  all  other 
respects,  until  Congress  acts,  the  field  of  interstate  as  well  as  intra- 
state commerce  is  occupied  by  the  power  and  existing  laws  of  the 
State.  Into  this  latter  classification,  undoubtedly,  would  fall  the 
duty  of  the  common  carrier  to  receive  all  proper  goods  offered  to  it 
for  transportation,  to  make  no  undue  discrimination  between  shippers 
of  a  like  class,  and  to  transport  with  reasonable  expedition.  There 
is  nothing  essentially  national  in  these  requirements.  They  can 
reasonably  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  local  law  where  the  goods 
are  offered.  Indeed,  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  application  of 
such  local  law  to  these  fields  of  interstate  commerce,  through  a  cen- 
tury, forestalled  the  need  of  any  national  legislation,  and  constitutes 
a  cogent  illustration  of  the  non-existence  of  a  common  law  attribu- 
table to  the  nation  as  its  sovereign  and  giver;  for,  how  could  the 
many  modifications  introduced  by  the  State  into  these  common-law 
duties  and  liabilities  be  effective  if  there  existed  also  a  national 
common  law  upon  the  same  subjects,  unmodified  by  Congress,  and 
insusceptible  of  modification  by  the  States? 

Having  duly  considered  these  criticisms  upon  and  variations  from 
my  former  holding  by  some  of  the  judges  of  the  other  circuits,  I 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  national  common  or  general 
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law,  in  the  sense  of  a  rnle  of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  by  the  nation, 
as  sovereign,  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an  action  to  recover 
back  rates,  simply  because  the  court  may  find  them  to  be  unreason- 
able. So  far  as  the  existing  law  applicable  to  the  subject  of  rates  in 
interstate  commerce  was  concerned,  prior  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  were  at  liberty  to  make  such  con- 
tract as  they  could  agree  upon;  and  such  a  contract  would  be  left 
untouched,  unless  for  such  reasons  as  would  justify  the  abrogation 
of  contracts  between  other  parties  and  upon  other  subjects.  Thie, 
of  course,  does  not  exempt  the  carrier  from  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  contracts  actually  made.  If,  between  it  and  the  shipper,  a  spe- 
cific rate  was  fixed,  such  will  control ;  and  if  no  rate  was  fixed,  the 
ordinary  method  employed  by  the  law  to  supply  the  missing  element 
of  the  contract  is  to  be  followed.  If  no  rate  was  fixed,  and  the  ship- 
ment was  not  made  in  contemplation  of  any  specific  rate,  the  impli- 
cations of  the  law  are  that  the  parties  intended  a  reasonable  rate; 
and  the  exaction  in  such  cases  of  an  unreasonable  rate  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  recovery,  not  because  of  the  existence  of  any  law 
which  prohibits  the  exaction  of  unreasonable  rates  generally,  but 
because,  in  the  particular  case  in  hand,  the  exact  rate  is  the  omitted 
element  of  the  contract,  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  by  the  impli- 
cations of  the  law. 

The  majority  of  the  counts  in  the  declaration  under  consideration 
proceed  expressly  upon  the  theory  that,  irrespective  of  the  contract 
between  the  parties,  the  law  prohibited  the  exaction  of  unreasonable 
rates,  and  allowed  their  recovery  back  upon  a  showing  of  the  fact 
To  these  counts,  in  my  opinion,  a  demurrer  ought  to  be  sustained. 
Several  of  the  counts  are  evidently  drawn  upon  the  theory  that  no 
specific  rate  was  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  in  contemplation,  and 
that  in  view  of  this  the  rate  actually  exacted,  being  unreasonable, 
was  contrary  to  the  element  of  the  contract  read  into  it  by  the  impli- 
cations of  the  law.  So  far  as  these  counts  relate  to  shipments  prior 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  they  present  some  difficulties,  and 
especially  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  compress  into  single  aver* 
ments  the  different  shipments  of  months  and  years,  each  of  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  distinct  from  the  other,  and  properly 
subject  to  distinct  contracts  or  rates  in  contemplation.  So  far  as 
these  counts  relate  to  shipments  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
I  am  clear  that,  in  absence  of  the  averment  that  no  rates  were  pub- 
lished and  in  existence  as  is  required  by  the  law,  the  actions  would 
not  lie.  By  requiring  the  fixing  and  publication  of  these  rates,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  supplies  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  contract  rate,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  averment  in  avoid- 
ance thereof.  One  of  the  counts  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  unjust 
discrimination  between  shippers,  but  whether  it  alleges  with  sufid- 
cient  preciseness  that  the  discrimination  was  between  shippers  who, 
by  reason  of  contemporaneousness  of  shipment,  route  traversed,  and 
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character  of  product  shipped,  were  entitled  to  like  rates,  does  not 
clearly  appear. 

My  conclusion;  on  the  whole,  is  to  sustain  the  motion,  and  allow 
the  demun'ers  to  be  filed,  intending  to  sustain  the  demurrers  to  all 
the  counts,  except  those  relating  to  discrimination,  and  those  relating 
to  shipments  prior  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  proceed 
upon  the  idea  that  an  express  contract  for  rates  was  not  concluded, 
but  was  left  to  the  implications  of  the  law.  On  the  counts  of  this 
character,  I  will  hear  the  demurrer,  to  determine  if  the  allegations  of 
the  count  are  sutiiciently  specific  and  single  to  bring  them  within  the 
right  of  recovery. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  NATURE   OF  FOREIGN  LAW. 


HAVEN  V.  FOSTER. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1829. 

[Reported  9  Pickering,  112.] 

Morton,  J.^  By  the  statute  of  distributions  of  this  State  these 
heirs,  standing  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  the  intestate, 
inherited  his  estate  in  equal  proportions.  But  by  the  statute  of  New 
York,  which  carries  the  doctrine  of  representation  fai-ther  than  the 
law  of  this  State,  or,  indeed,  than  the  civil  or  common  law,  these 
heirs  inherited  per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita.  So  that  the  estate  in 
New  York  descended,  one  half  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiflf,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  defendant  and  his  two  brothers;  being  one  sixth 
instead  of  one  quarter  to  each. 

Of  the  provisions  and  even  existence  of  this  statute,  all  the  heirs 
were  entirely  ignorant  during  the  whole  of  the  transactions  stated  in 
the  case.  The  plaintiff  having  discovered  the  mistake,  now  seeks 
by  this  action  to  reclaim  of  the  defendant  one  third  of  the  amount 
received  by  him  on  account  of  the  sale  of  the  New  York  lands,  with 
interest  from  the  time  of  its  receipt.  And  the  question  now  sub- 
mitted to  onr  decision  is,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  this  amount. 

Had  the  parties  been  informed  of  their  respective  rights  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
retained  one  moiety  of  the  land  in  that  State,  or  would  have  received 
to  himself  one  half  of  the  consideration  for  which  it  was  sold.     The 

^  The  statement  of  facts,  arguments  of  counsel,  and  parts  of  the  opinion  involving 
other  questions,  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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disti'ibutiou  of  the  avails  of  the  sale  was  made  bj  the  heirs  upon  the 
coufident  though  mistaken  supposition,  that  they  were  equally  entitled 
to  them.  They  acted  in  good  faith,  upon  a  full  conviction  that  they 
were  equal  owners  of  the  estate.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  of  them,  that  they  owned  the  estate  in  very  unequal 
proportions,  and  that  the  defendant  and  his  brothers  had  received  not 
only  the  price  of  their  own  estate,  but  also  the  price  of  a  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  estate. 

Equity  would  therefore  seem  to  require,  that  the  defendant  should 
restore  to  the  plaintiff  the  amount  received  for  the  plaintiff's  estate. 
It  was  received  by  mistake,  and  but  for  the  mistake  would  not  have 
come  to  the  defendant's  hands.  If  the  whole  estate  had  been  owned 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant,  having  no  interest  in  it,  had 
received  the  whole  consideration,  the  equitable  right  of  repetition 
would  have  been  no  stronger;  it  might  have  been  more  manifest.  .  •  . 

That  a  mistake  in  fact  is  a  ground  of  repetition  is  too  clear  and 
too  well  settled  to  require  argument  or  authority  in  its  support 

The  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of  the  parties  to  this  suit 
related  to  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Is  this,  in  the  pres- 
ent question,  to  be  considered /ac^  or  law? 

The  existence  of  any  foreign  law  must  be  proved  by  evidence 
showing  what  it  is.  And  there  is  no  legal  presumption  that  the  law 
of  a  foreign  State  is  the  same  as  it  is  here.  2  Stark.  £v.  (Met- 
calf's  ed.),  568;  Male  t;.  Roberts,  3  Esp.  Rep.  163.  If  a  foreign  law 
is  unwritten,  it  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence;  but  if  written, 
it  must  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence.  Kenny  tu  Clarkson, 
1  Johns.  R.  385;  Frith  v,  Sprague,  14  Masa  R.  455;  Consequa  v. 
Willings,  1  Peters's  C.  C.  R.  229.  The  laws  of  other  States  in  the 
Union  are  in  these  respects  foreign  laws.  Raynham  v.  Canton, 
3  Pick.  293. 

The  courts  of  this  State  are  not  presumed  to  know  the  laws  of 
other  States  or  foreign  nations,  nor  can  they  take  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  them,  till  they  are  legally  proved  before  them.  But  when 
established  by  legal  proof,  they  are  to  be  construed  by  the  same 
rules  and  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  subjects  coming  within 
their  operation,  as  the  laws  of  this  State. 

That  the  lex  loci  rei  sites  must  govern  the  descent  of  real  estate, 
is  a  principle  of  our  law,  with  which  every  one  is  presumed  to  be 
acquainted.  But  what  the  lex  loci  is,  the  court  can  only  learn  from 
proof  adduced  before  them.  The  parties  knew,  in  fact,  that  the 
intestate  died  seised  of  estate  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  must  be  presumed  to  know  that  the  distribution  of  that  estate 
must  be  governed  by  the  lavs  of  New  York.  But  are  they  bound,  on 
their  peril,  to  know  what  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are?  If  the 
judicial  tribunals  are  not  presumed  to  know,  why  should  private 
citizens  be?  If  they  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  court  by  proof, 
like  other  facts,  why  should  not  ignorance  of  them  by  private  indi- 
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vidaals  have  the  Bame  effect  upon  their  acts  as  ignorance  of  other 
facts  ?  Juris  ignorantia  estj  cum  jits  nostrum  ignoramus^  and  does 
not  extend  to  foreign  laws  or  the  statutes  of  other  States. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  in  relation  to  the  question  now  before  us, 
the  statute  of  New  York  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fact,  the  ignorance 
of  which  may  be  ground  of  repetition.  And  whether  ignorantia  legis 
furnishes  a  similar  ground  of  repetition,  either  by  the  civil  law,  the 
law  of  England,  or  the  law  of  this  commonwealth,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  determine-  '^   «  ,   -^  ^^  '•  ^       ' '  .  ,  .     . 


KLINE  V.  BAKER- 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1868. 

[BtpcrUd  99  Massachusetts  Reports,  253.] 

Gray,  J.  This  action  of  replevin  is  brought  by  the  seller  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  against  a  deputj'  sheriff  attaching  the  same  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  purchaser.  The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  sales  were 
induced  by  fraud  of  the  purchaser  and  therefore  passed  no  title  to  him  ; 
and  the  burden  of  proving  this  proposition  is  upon  the  plaintiff. 

The  seller  resided  in  Penns3'lvania,  and  the  purchaser  in  Illinois. 
The  goods  were  sold  in  two  lots,  one  in  June  and  the  other  in  August, 
1865,  upon  distinct  orders  sent  b}'  the  purchaser  to  the  seller.  Al- 
though the  first  order  was  in  accordance  with  terms  of  sale  agreed  on 
between  the  agents  of  the  parties  in  Illinois,  neither  sale  was  complete 
until  delivery  of  the  goods.  That  delivery  in  each  case  was  made  to  a 
railroad  corporation  in  Philadelphia,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary,  was  in  law  a  delivery  to 
the  purchaser.  Each  contract  of  sale  therefore  was  completed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  its  validity  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that  State. 
drcutt  V.  Nelson,  1  Gray,  586 ;  Finch  v.  Mansfield,  97  Mass.  89 ;  2 
Kent  Com.  (6th  ed.)  458. 

The  laws  of  another  State  are  not  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  which 
our  citizens  are  bound  to  know,  or  of  which  our  courts  have  judicial 
knowledge  ;  bnt  they  are  facts,  of  which  both  citizens  and  courts  must 
be  informed  as  of  other  facts.  I  As  foreign  laws  can  only  be  known  so 
far  as  they  are  proved,  no  evidence  of  them  can  be  admitted  at  the 
argument  before  this  court,  which  was  not  offered  at  the  trial  or  other- 
wise made  part  of  the  case  reserved.  Knapp  r.  Abell,  10  Allen,  485  ; 
Bowditch  V.  Soltyk,  99  Mass.  138.  When  the  evidence  consists  of  the 
parol  testimony  of  experts  as  to  the  existence  or  prevailing  construc- 
tion of  a  statute,  or  as  to  an}*  point  of  unwritten  law,  the  Jury  must 
determine  what  the  foreign  law  is,  as  in  the  case  of  any  controverted 
fact  depending  upon  like  testimony.  Holman  v.  King,  7  Met.  384 ; 
Dyer  y.  Smith,  12  Conn.  384 ;  Moore  v.  Gwynn,  5  Ired.  187;  Ingrar 
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ham  V.  Hart,  11  Ohio,  255.  But  the  qualifications  of  the  experts,  or 
other  questions  of  competenc}*  of  witnesses  or  evidence,  must  be  passed 
upon  b}*  the  court ;  and  wlien  the  evidence  admitted  consists  entirely 
of  a  written  document,  statute,  or  judicial  opinion,  the  question  of  its 
construction  and  effect  is  for  the  court  alone.  Church  v,  Hubbart,  2 
Cranch,  187;  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14  How.  400;  Owen  v.  Boyle,  15  Maine, 
147  ;  State  v.  Jackson,  2  Dev.  563  ;  People  t;.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349  ; 
Bremer  v.  Freeman,  10  Moore  P.  C.  306 ;  Di  Soi-a  v.  Phillipps,  10 
H.  L.  Cas.  624.  And  if  the  evidence  is  uncontradicted,  and  will  not 
support  the  action,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  Jury. 

By  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  purchasing  goods  with  an  intention 
not  to  pay  for  them  is  of  itself  a  fraud  which  will  render  the  sale  void 
and  entitle  the  seller  to  reclaim  the  goods.  Dow  v.  Sanborn,  3  Allen, 
181.  The  only  evidence,  introduced  at  the  trial,  of  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  this  subject  was  the  cases  of  Smith  v.  Smith,  21  Penn. 
State,  317,  and  Backentoss  v.  Speicher,  31  Penn.  State,  324,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  official  reports,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  there  must  be  '^  artifice,  intended  and 
fitted  to  deceive,  practised  by  the  buyer  upon  the  seller,"  in  order  to 
constitute  such  a  fraud  as  will  make  the  sale  void ;  and  that  the  buy- 
er's intention  not  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  concealment  of  his  own 
insolvency  is  not  such  a  fraud.  These  reports  were  competent,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  conclusive  proof,  of  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Gen.  Sts.  c.  131,  §  64.  Penobscot  &  Kenebec  Railroad  Co. 
V.  Bartlett,  12  Gray,  244. 

But  the  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  that  Burleigh,  who  was  either  a 
partner  or  the  manager  of  the  business  of  Dore,  the  purchaser,  represented 
to  Sheble,  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  negotiating  with  him 
for  the  purchase  of  the  first  lot  of  liquors,  and  within  ten  days  before 
sending  the  order  for  them  to  Philadelphia,  that  Dore  had  a  farm  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  other  means  amply  sufficient  to  carry  on  his 
business,  and  that  he  always  purchased  for  cash  and  did  not  owe  any 
man  ;  and  that  these  representations  were  false.  This  was  clearh'  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  fraudulent  representations  intended  to  induce  and  in 
fact  inducing  the  plaintiff  to  sell  to  Dore,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  "  artifice,  intended  and  fitted  to  de- 
ceive, practised  by  the  bu3'er  upon  the  seller,"  to  warrant  a  jury  in 
finding  that  the  purchase  made  immediately  afterwards  on  a  credit  of 
sixty  days,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  purchase  made  before  that  credit 
had  expired,  was  fraudulent  and  passed  no  title.  The  learned  judge 
therefore  erred  in  ruling  that  upon  the  evidence  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover,  and  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Nichols  v.  Pin- 
ner, 18  N.  Y.  295,  and  28  N.  Y.  264 ;  Hall  v.  Naylor,  18  N.  Y.  588  ; 
Reenie  v,  Parthemere,  8  Penn.  State,  460 ;  Seaver  v.  Dingley,  4  Greeni, 
306 ;  Wiggin  v.  Day,  9  Gray,  97. 

JSxceptiona  sustained. 
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Stort,  J.,  in  OwiNGS  v.  Hull,  9  Pet.  607  (1835).  [In  enor  to  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland.]  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Circuit  Court  was  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  laws  of 
Louisiana.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  created  by 
Congress^  not  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  local  law  of  a  single 
State  alone,  but  to  administer  the  laws  of  all  the  States  in  tiie  Union 
in  cases  to  which  they  respectively  apply.  The  judicial  power  con- 
ferred on  the  general  government  by  the  Constitution  extends  to  many 
cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  different  States.  And  this  court  is 
called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  constantly  to 
take  notice  of  and  administer  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  States.  That 
jurisprudence  is,  then,  in  no  just  sense,  a  foreign  jurisprudence,  to  be 
proved,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
proof  bj'  which  the  laws  of  a  foreign  countrj'  are  to  be  established ; 
but  it  is  to  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  taken  notice  of  by  these  courts. 


Bradley,  J.,  in  Ukitbd  States  v.  PJ5rot,  98  U  S.  428  (1879).  We 
are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  that  the  Mexican  league  was  not  the 
same  as  the  American  league.  The  laws  of  Mexico,  of  force  in  Texas 
previous  to  the  Texan  Revolution,  were  the  laws  not  of  a  foreign,  but 
of  an  antecedent  government,  to  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  is  the  direct 
successor.  Its  laws  are  not  deemed  foreign  laws ;  for  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  territory  they  are  domestic  laws;  and  we  take  judicial 
notice  of  them.    Fremont  v.  U.  S.,  17  How.  542,  557. 


FOREPAUGH  v.  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN 

RAILROAD  CO. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.    1889. 

[Reported  128  Pennsylvania  State  lUports,  217.] 

Mttchell,  J.  Plaintiff,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  circus,  made  a 
special  contract  with  defendant  for  the  transportation  of  a  number  of 
his  own  cars,  upon  certain  conditions  and  terms  elaborately  set  out  in 
writing,  among  which  was  a  stipulation  that,  in  consideration  that  the 
service  was  to  be  performed  ^^  for  much  less  than  the  ordinarj-,  usual, 
and  legal  rates  charged  other  parties  for  a  like  amount  of  transporta- 
tion," the  plaintiff  released  the  defendant  from  all  liability  for  or  on 
acooaot  of  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  any  of  the  animals,  property,  or 
things  thus  transported,  '^  although  such  loss,  damage,  or  injury  may 
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be  caased  by  the  negligence  of  the  [defendant],  its  agents  or  em- 
ployes." Damage  having  occurred  by  the  negligence  of  defendant, 
plaintiff  brought  this  suit,  and  the  sole  question  before  us  is  whether  it 
can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  stipulation  above  set  forth* 
Tiie  contract  was  made,  was  to  be  performed,  and  the  alleged  breach 
'  occurred,  in  New  York.  No  possible  element  was  wanting,  therefore, 
to  make  it  a  New  York  contract.  It  is  admitted  that  in  New  York  the 
stipulation  is  valid,  and  this  action  could  not  be  maintained.  Cragin  v* 
Railroad  Co.,  51  N.  Y.  61 ;  Mynard  v.  Railroad  Co.,  71  N.  Y.  180; 
Wilson  V.  Railroad  Co.,  97  N.  Y.  87.  Why,  then,  should  plaintiff,  by 
stepping  across  the  boundary  into  Pennsylvania,  acquire  rights  which 
he  has  not  paid  for,  and  his  contract  does  not  give  him  ? 

It  is  argued  that  the  validity  of  this  contract  is  a  question  of  com- 
mercial law,  and  therefore  the  mere  decisions  of  the  New  York  courts 
are  not  binding;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  in  New  York 
expressly  authorizing  such  a  contract,  the  courts  of  this  State  must 
follow  their  own  views  of  the  commercial  as  part  of  the  general  com- 
mon law,  though  different  views  may  be  held  as  to  such  law  by  the 
I  courts  of  New  York.  This  is  the  main  argument  of  the  plaintiff,  and, 
las  it  is  one  which  is  frequently  advanced,  and  affects  a  number  of 

) important  questions,  it  is  time  to  say  plainly  that  it  rests  upon  an 
utterly  inadmissible  and  untenable  basis.  I  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  commercial  or  general  common  law,  separate  from,  and  irrespec- 
tive of,  a  particular  State  or  government  whose  authority  makes  it  law. 
Law  is  defined  as  a  rule  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  |x>wer.  By  whom 
is  a  general  commercial  law  prescribed,  and  what  tribunal  has  authority 
or  recognition  to  declare  or  enforce  it,  outside  of  the  local  jurisdiction 
of  the  government  it  represents?  Even  the  law  of  nations,  the  widest 
reaching  of  all,  is  a  law  only  in  name.  It  has  but  a  moral  sanction^r 
and  the  only  tribunal  that  undertakes  to  enforce  it  is  the  armed  hand, 
the  uUi?na  ratio  regum.  The  so-called  commercial  law  is  likewise  a 
law  only  in  name.  Upon  many  questions  arising  in  the  business  deal- 
ings of  men,  the  laws  of  modern  civilized  States  are  substantially*  the 
same ;  and  it  is  therefore  common  to  say  that  such  is  the  commercial 
law,  but,  except  as  a  convenient  phrase,  such  general  law  does  not 
exist.  There  must  be  a  State  or  government,  of  which  every  law  can 
he  predicated,  and  to  whose  authority  it  owes  its  existence  as  law. 
Without  such  sanction,  it  is  not  law  at  all ;  with  such  sanction,  it  is 
law  without  reference  to  its  origin,  or  the  concurrence  of  other  States 
or  people.  Such  sanction  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  courts  of  each 
Stale  themselves  to  declare.  Their  jurisdiction  is  final  and  exclusive, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  statute  and  common 
law.  It  is  universally  conceded  that,  as  to  statutes,  the  decisions  of 
the  State  courts  are  binding  upon  all  other  tribunals,  yet  such  decisions 
have  no  higher  sanction  than  those  upon  the  common  law ;  for  what 
the  latter  determine,  equally  with  the  former,  is  the  law  of  the  particu- 
lar State.     The   law  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  the  Constitution, 
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treaties,  and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  this  State,  and  the  common  law,  not  of  any  or  all  other 
countries,  but  of  Pennsylvania.  Thei*e  is  a  common  law  of  £ngland, 
and  a  common  law  of  Pennsylvania  mainly  founded  thereon,  but  with 
certain  differences ;  and  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  pass  authorita- 
tively.on  such  differences  is  a  Pennsylvania  court.  To  take  a  familiar 
illustration:  In  the  United  States  the  universal  doctrine  has  always 
been  that  the  English  colonists  brought  with  them,  and  made  part  of 
their  laws,  all  the  common  law  of  England  that  was  not  unsuited  to 
their  new  situation.  No  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  is  better 
settled  than  the  doctrine  of  ancient  lights.  The  Court  of  Chancery  of 
New  Jersey,  in  Robeson  v.  Pittenger,  2  N.  J.  Eq.  57  (1838),  held 
that  the  same  doctrine  was  paii.  of  the  common  law  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  with 
the  same  premises,  and  reasoning  on  the  same  principles  but,  proceed- 
ing cautiously  from  the  dictum  of  Rogers,  J.,  in  Hoy  v.  Sterrett, 
2  Watts,  331  (1834),  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  in 
Haverstick  v.  Sipe,  33  Pa.  St.  368  (1859),  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  ancient  lights  b}'  prescription  was  not  part  of  the  common  law  of 
Pennsylvania.  No  tribunals  of  any  other  State  presume  to  question 
that  the  common  law  of  New  Jersey  and  the  common  law  of  Penn- 
S3ivania  differ  on  this  point.  What  is  law  in  one  State  is  not  law  in 
the  other,  not  because  it  was  or  was  not  the  common  law  of  England, 
but  because  it  is  or  is  not  the  law  of  the  respective  States  ;  and,  though 
it  rests  only  on  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  it  is  none  the  less  absolutely 
and  indisputably  the  law,  than  if  it  had  been  made  so  by  statute.  I 
have  purposely  selected  an  illustration  from  the  law  relating  to  real 
estate,  because,  if  I  took  one  from  the  commercial  law,  it  might  seem 
like  assuming  the  very  question  under  discussion.  But  the  example  is 
none  the  less  pertinent.  The  point  is  the  force  of  judicial  decisions  on 
the  common  law,  and  the  assumption  that  there  is  any  tenable  basis  for 
holding  them  less  binding  upon  such  law  than  upon  statutes.  The  so- 
called  commercial  law  derives  all  its  force  from  its  adoption  as  part  of 
the  common  law,  and  a  decision  on  the  commercial  law  of  a  State 
stands  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  a  decision  upon  Kuy  other 
branch  of  the  common  law.  The  only  ground  upon  which  any  foreign 
tribunal  can  question  either  is  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  premises 
or  the  reasoning  of  the  court  But  the  same  ground  would  enable  it  to 
question  a  decision  upon  a  statute  because  a  different  construction 
seemed  to  it  nearer  the  true  intent  of  the  legislative  language,  and  this, 
it  is  nniversall}'  conceded,  no  foreign  court  can  do.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle.  The  decisions  of  a  State  court,  upon  its  common 
law  and  on  its  statutes,  must  stand  unquestioned,  because  it  is  the 
only  authority  competent  to  decide ;  or  they  must  be  alike  question- 
able by  any  tnbunal  which  may  choose  to  differ  with  its  reasons  or 
its  oonclusions. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  such  a  distinction  would  ever 
have  got  a  foothold  in  jurisprudence,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
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long  ago  abandoned,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  misstep  that 
was  made  in  the  opinion  in  Swift  v.  Tyson,  16  Pet.  I.  Since  then  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  have  persisted  in  the  recognition  of  a 
mythical  commercial  law,  and  have  professed  to  decide  so-called  com- 
mercial questions  by  it»  in  entire  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  State 
where  Uie  question  arose.  It  is  argued  now  that,  as  to  such  questions, 
tlie  State  courts  also  have  similar  liberty.  It  would  be  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  argument  that  such  a  course,  by  reading  into  a  contract  a 
new  duty  not  in  contemplation  of  the  parties,  and  not  part  of  it  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is,  in  principle  and  in  practical 
effect,  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  which  even  the  sover- 
eign power  of  a  State  is  prohibited  from  doing.  But  we  prefer  to 
rest  the  matter  on  the  broader  ground  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  un- 
sound. The  best  professional  opinion  has  long  regarded  it  as  indefen- 
sible on  principle,  and  is  thus  very  recently  summed  up  by  the  most 
learned  of  living  jurists :  "  Questions  growing  out  of  contracts  made 
and  to  be  performed  in  a  State  are  decided  by  the  national  court  of  last 
resort,  not  in  accordance  with  the  unwritten  or  customary  law  of  the 
State  where  they  originated,  as  expounded  by  its  courts,  but  agreeably 
to  some  theoretic  view  of  a  general  commercial  law,  which  does  not 
exist,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books.  The  State  courts,  on  the 
other  hand,  adhere  to  their  own  precedents,  and  do  not  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  that  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  the  principles  which  they  have  laid  down  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  result  is  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  which 
tliere  are  no  means  of  allaying.  .  .  .  Whether  a  recovery  shall  be  had 
on  a  promissory  note  which  has  been  taken  as  collateral  security  for  an 
antecedent  debt  against  a  maker  from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  fhiud, 
is  thus  made  to  turn  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  not  on  any 
settled  rule,  but  on  the  tribunal  by  which  the  cause  is  heard ;  and,  if 
that  is  federal,  the  plaintiff  will  prevail ;  if  it  is  local,  the  defendant 
Such  a  result  tends  to  discredit  the  law.  .  .  .  The  enumeration  might 
be  carried  further,  but  enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  that  no 
uniform  rule  can  be  deduced  from  the  decisions  of  the  English  and 
American  courts  under  the  commercial  law,  and  that  the  certainty 
requisite  to  justice  can  be  obtained  only  by  following  the  local  tribunals 
as  regards  the  contracts  made  in  each  locality.  The  several  States  of 
this  country  are  collective^  one  nation,  but  they  are  as  self-governing 
in  all  that  concerns  their  purely  internal  commerce  as  if  the  general 
government  did  not  exist ;  and  when  the  will  of  the  people  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  is  declared  on  such  matters,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  local  legislatui*es,  expressly  or  by  long-continued 
acquiescence  in  the  rules  enunciated  by  their  judges,  it  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  Congress  short  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Had 
the  New  York  legislature  declared  that  notes  made  and  negotiated  in 
that  State  should  follow  the  rule  laid  down  in  Coddington  v.  Bay 
[20  Johns.  637],  the  federal  tribunals  would  have  been  bound  to  carr3' 
U  into  effect,  notwithstanding  any  attempt  of  the  natiotial  legislature 
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to  inti-oduce  a  different  pnnciple;  and  it  is  ioconceivable  that  the 
judicial  department  of  the  government  can  exercise  a  greater  authority 
in  this  regard  than  tiie  legislature."  Hai'e,  Const  Law,  1107,  1117, 
and  see  Lecture  51,  passim. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  between  the  binding 
effect  of  decisions  on  commercial  law  and  on  statutes  is  utterly 
untenable;  that  the  law  declared  by  State  courts  to  govern  on  con- 
tracts  made  within  their  jurisdiction  is  conclusive  everywhere ;  and  the 
departure  made  by  the  United  States  courts  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  followed.  In  entire  accordance  with  this  view  are 
our  own  eases  of  Brown  u.  Railroad  Co.,  83  Pa.  St.  816,  and  Brooke 
V.  Railroad  Co.,  108  Pa.  St.  530,  1  Atl.  Rep.  206 ;  and  the  decisions 
in  Ohio:  Knowlton  r.  Railway  Co.,  19  Ohio  St.  260;  in  Illinois:  Penn- 
sylyania  Co.  v.  Fairchild,  69  111.  260 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Smith,  74  III. 
197 ;  in  Iowa:  Talbott  v.  Transportation  Co.,  41  Iowa,  247  ;  Robinson 
V,  Transportation  Co.,  45  Iowa,  470;  in  Connecticut:  Hale  v.  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  15  Conn.  539;  in  Kansas:  Railroad  Co.  v.  Moore,  29  Kan. 
632  ;  in  South  Carolina :  Bridgcr  i^.  Railroad  Co.,  27  S.  C.  462,  3  S.  £. 
Rep.  860 ;  in  Georgia :  Railroad  Co.  v.  Tanner,  68  Ga.  390 ;  in  Missis- 
sippi :  McMaster  v.  Railroad  Co.,  65  Miss.  271,  4  South.  Rep.  59 ;  in 
Texas :  Cantu  v.  Bennett,  39  Tex.  303 ;  Ryan  v.  Railway  Co.,  65  Tex. 
13,  and  i)erhaps  in  other  States.  I  will  not  notice  them  in  detail 
further  than  to  quote  the  terse  and  forcible  summary  made  by  Scott,  J., 
in  Knowlton  v  Railwa}'  Co. :  *^  As  the  contract  was  made  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  contemplated  no  action  outside  of  tliat 
jurisdiction,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  its  yalidity  must  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  to  such  a  contract,  and  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  laws  or  policy  of  other  States. 
If  no  cause  of  action  arose  to  the  plaintiff  under  his  contract  when  the 
accident  occurred,  the  transaction  cannot  be  conyerted  into  a  cause  of 
action  by  the  fact  that  the  parties  have  subsequently  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ohio."  Holding,  therefore,  that  the  validity  of  this 
contract  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  New  York,  as  decided  by 
the  courts  of  that  State,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  courts  of  this 
State  should  not  enforce  it?  \  The  general  rule  is  that  courts  will  \ 
enforce  contracts  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  unless 
they  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  its  citizens. 
Stor}-,  Confl.  Laws,  §§  38,  244.  The  injury  may  be  indirect  by  offend- 
ing against  justice  or  morality,  or  by  tending  to  subyert  settled  public 
policy  (2  Kent,  Com.  458 ;  Greenwood  v,  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358 ;  Bliss 
V.  Brainard,  41  N.  H.  256) ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  courts  will 
not  sustain  contracts  that  would  not  be  valid  if  made  within  their  juris- 
diction, or  will  not  enforce  rights  that  could  not  be  acquired  there. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  courts  of  Pennsylyania  haye  always  enforced 
contracts  for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  would  be  yalid  under  the 
laws  of  this  State.  Ralph  v.  Brown,  3  Watts  &  S.  395 ;  Wood  v. 
Kelso,  27  Pa.  St.  243 ;  Irvine  t;.  Barrett,  2  Grant,  Cas.  73.    The  con« 
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tract  in  the  present  case  does  not  directly  affect  the  State  or  its  citizens 
in  any  way.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  contrary  to  justice  or  morality.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  even  so  far  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
State  that  it  would  have  been  invalid  if  it  had  been  made  here.  It 
has  some  exceptional  features,  which*  it  is  argued,  take  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  rules  governing  the  contracts  of  common  carriers;  and  the 
case  of  Coup  v.  Railroad  Co.,  66  Mich.  Ill,  22  N.  W.  Rep.  215,  is  a 
strong  authority  for  that  position.  But  without  stopping  to  discuss 
that  point,  which  our  general  view  renders  unnecessarj*,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  even  if  it  would  not  have  been  valid  if  made  here,  its 
enforcement  as  a  New  York  contract  does  not  in  anj'  waj'  derogate 
from  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  or  injure  or  affect  the  policy  of  the 
State,  any  more  than  would  a  foreign  contract  for  what  would  be 
usurious  interest  here,  and  that,  as  already  said,  the  courts  have  never 
hesitated  to  enforce. 

The  argument  of  duress  may  be  briefl}'  dismissed  for  want  of  any 
evidence  in  the  case  to  sustain  it  There  is  no  evidence  that  defend- 
ant was  unwilling  to  accept  the  ordinarj*  and  usual  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  plaintiffs  cars  and  property.  If  they  had  been  offered  by 
plaintiff  and  refused,  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  the 
present  argument,  though,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
propert}',  and  the  special  facilities  required,  even  that  is  far  from  clear. 
But  in  fact  plaintiff  got  a  large  reduction  of  rates,  and  part  of  the 
consideration  for  such  reduction  was  the  agreement  that  he  should  be 
his  own  insurer  against  loss  by  accident.  TheriB  was  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  such  a  contract,  and  plaintiff  comes  now  with  a  very 
bad  grace  to  assert  a  right  that  he  expressly  relinquished  for  a  sub- 
stantial consideration. 

The  learned  court  below  was  right  in  entering  judgment  for  the 
defendant  on  the  facts  found  in  the  special  verdict. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Williams,  J.  (dissenting).  I  dissent  from  the  judgment  in  this  case 
because  I  cannot  agree  that  a  well-settled  rule  of  public  policy  of  this 
commonwealth  must  give  way  to  considerations  of  mere  comity.  The 
contract  set  up  as  a  defence  to  this  action  is  a  release  to  a  common 
carrier  from  liability  for  its  own  negligence.  It  is  well  settled  in  this 
State  that  such  a  release  is  against  public  policy.  Comity  does  not 
require  more  of  us  than  to  give  effect  to  the  lex  loci  contractus^  when 
not  subversive  of  the  public  policy  of  our  own  State.  This  has  been 
distinctly  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  in  which  this 
release  was  executed,  and  in  whose  behalf  comity  is  asked.  I  would 
follow  the  Court  of  Appeals,  because  comity  can  require  no  more  of 
us  in  any  given  case  than  the  courts  of  the  place  of  the  contract  would 
yield  to  us  for  comity's  sake,  and  because  I  believe  the  rule  to  rest  on 
solid  ground. 

Sterrett,  J.,  concurs  in  the  foregoing  dissent* 
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ST.  NICHOLAS   BANK  v.   STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.    1891. 
[Reported  128  New  York  Reports,  26.] 

Earl,  J.^  This  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  a  1 
draft  for  $473.57  sent  for  collection  b}'  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  < 
and  paid  to  the  defendant's  correspondents.  {  The  trial  resulted  in  the 
direction  of  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  demanded. 
Upon  appeal  to  the  general  term,  the  judgment  entered  upon  the  ver- 
dict was  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  From  the  order  of  reversal 
the  plaintiff  appealed  to  this  court.  .  .  . 

The  rule  has  long  been  established  in  this  State  that  a  bank  receiv-  I 
ing  commercial  paper  for  collection,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  agree- 
ment, is  liable  for  a  loss  occasioned  bj'  the  default  of  its  correspondents  / 
or  other  agents  selected  by  it  to  effect  the  collection.  Allen  v.  Bank,  ' 
22  Wend.  215;  Montgomery  Count}-  Bank  v,  Albany  City  Bank,  7 
N.  Y.  459  ;  Commercial  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  11  N.  Y.  203  ;  Ayrault 
V.  Pacific  Bank,  47  N.  Y.  570 ;  Naser  v.  Bank,  116  N.  Y.  498,  22  N. 
E.  Rep.  1077.  And  the  same  rule  prevails  in  some  of  the  other 
States,  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  England.  Titus  v. 
Bank,  35  N.  J.  Law,  588 ;  Wingate  v.  Bank,  10  Pa.  St.  104 ;  Reeves 
V.  Bank,  8  Ohio  St.  465 ;  Tyson  v.  Bank,  6  Blackf.  225 ;  Simpson 
V.  Waldby  (Mich.),  30  N.  W.  Rep.  199 ;  Mackersy  v.  Ramsays,  9 
Clark  &  F.  818.  Tn  such  a  case  the  collecting  bank  assumes  the 
obligation  to  collect  and  pa}'  over  or  remit  the  money  due  upon  the 
paper,  and  the  agents  it  employs  to  effect  the  collection,  whether  they 
be  in  its  own  banking-house  or  at  some  distant  place,  are  its  agents, 
and  in  no  sense  the  agents  of  the  owner  of  the  paper.  Because  they 
are  its  agents,  it  is  responsible  for  their  misconduct,  neglect,  or  other 
default.  ...  . 

The  defendant,  however,  claims  that  the  contract  with  the  plaintiff  | 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  Tennessee  contract,  and  that  by  the  law  of  that  ' 
State  it  cannot  be  made  liable  for  this  loss.^  Upon  the  trial,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  law  of  that  State,  it  put  in  evidence  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  Louisville  v.  First  Nat. 
Bank  of  Knoxville,  8  Baxt.  101.  ..  .  That  decision  was  not  based  upon 
any  statute  law,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  supposed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  did  not  make  or  establish 
law,  but  expounded  the  law,  and  furnished  some  evidence  of  what  the 
law  applicable  to  that  case  was,  —  evidence  which  other  courts  might 
or  might  not  take  and  receive  as  reliable  and  sufficient ;  and  even  the 
same  court,  upon  fuller  discussion  and  more  mature  consideration, 
might,  in  some  subsequent  case,  refuse  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  law.  There  is  no  common  law  peculiar  to  Tennessee.  But  the 
^  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  £d. 
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common  law  there  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  here  and  else- 
where, and  the  judicial  expositions  of  the  common  law  there  do  not 
bind  the  courts  here.  The  courts  of  this  State,  and  ot  other  States, 
and  of  the  United  States,  would  follow  the  courts  of  that  State  in  the 

1  construction  of  its  statute  law.  But  the  courts  of  this  State  will  follow 
its  own  precedents  in  the  expounding  of  the  general  common  law  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  transactions,  and  so  it  has  been  repeatedly 
held.  Faulkner  v.  Hart,  82  N.  Y.  413 ;  Swift  p.  Tyson,  16  Pet.  1 ; 
Gates  V.  Bank,  100  U.  S.  239 ;  Ray  v.  Gas  Co.,  20  AU.  Rep.  1065 
(decided  in  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Jan  12,  1891).  We  must, 
therefore,  hold  that  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  defendant  was  that 
which  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  expressed  bj*  the  courts 
of  this  State,  placed  upon  it.  If  it  be  said  that  the  contract  between 
these  parties  was  made  in  view  of  the  common  law,  then  we  must  hold 
that  it  was  the  common  law  as  expounded  here. 

But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  contract  between  these  |)arties 
was  a  Tennessee  contract.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  even,  that  it  can 
be  held  that  the  contract  was  made  there.^  •  .  • 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  order  of  the  general  term 
should  be  reversed,  and  the  Judgment  entered  upon  the  verdict  affirmed 
with  costs.    All  concur. 


SECTION  V. 

COMITY. 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  The  Nerelde,  9  Cr.  388,  422  (1815).  /The 
court  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  reciprocating  to  the  subjects  of  a 
nation^  or  retaliating  on  them  its  unjust  proceedings  towards  our  citi- 
zens, is  a  political,  not  a  legal  measure.  |  It  is  for  the  consideration 
of  the  government,  not  of  its  courts.  The  degree  and  kind  of  retalia- 
tion depend  entirely  on  considerations  foreign  to  this  tribunal.  It 
may  be  the  polic}*  of  the  nation  to  avenge  its  wrongs  in  a  manner 
having  no  affinity  to  the  injury  sustained,  or  it  may  be  its  policy  to 
recede  from  its  full  rights  and  not  to  avenge  them  at  all.  It  Is  not 
for  its  courts  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  nation  and  'to 
thwart  its  views.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
prescribed  for  us,  and  to  tread  the  devious  and  mtricate  path  of 
politics.  ^ 


Tanet,  C.  J.,  in  Bank  of  Augusta  y.  Earle,  13  Pet.  619,  589  (1839)* 
It  is  needless  to  enumerate  here  the  instances  in  which,  by  the  general 

^  The  conrt  found  that  the  contract  was  not  a  TenneBsee  contract.  —  £d. 
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practice  of  civilized  countries,  the  laws  of  the  one  will,  bj-  the  comity 
of  nations,  be  recognized  and  executed  In  another,  where  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  concerned.  .  .  •  The  comity  thus  extended  to 
other  nations  is  no  impeachment  of  sovereignty.  It  is  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  nation  by  which  it  is  offered,  and  is  inadmissible  when  con- 
trary to  its  polic}'  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests.  But  it  contributes 
so  largely  to  promote  justice  between  individuals,  and  to  produce  a 
friendlj'  intercourse  between  the  sovereignties  to  which  they  belong, 
that  courts  of  justice  have  continually  acted  upon  it,  as  a.  part  of  the 
vobintary^  law  of  nations.  It  is  truly  said  in  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
37,  that  ^^  In  the  silence  of  an}'  positive  rule,  affirming,  or  denying^  or 
restraining  the  operation  of  foreign  laws,  courts  of  justice-  presume 
the  tacit  adoption  of  them  by  their  own  government,  unless  they  are 
repugnant  to  its  policy,  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests*  It  is  not  the 
comit}*  of  the  courts,  but  the  comity  of  the  nation  which  is  adminis- 
tered, and  ascertained  in  the  same  way,  and  guided  by  the  same 
reasoning  by  which  all  other  principles  of  municipal  law  are  ascer- 
tained and  guided." 


Gray,  J.,  in  Hilton  v.  Guyot,  159  D.  S.  113,  163  (1895).  No 
law  has  any  effect,  of  its  own  force,  bejond  the  limits  of  the  sover- 
eignty fi-om  which  its  authority  is  derived.  The  extent  to  which  the 
law  of  one  nation,  as  put  in  force  within  its  territory,,  whether  by  execu- 
tive order,  by  legislative  act,  or  by  judicial  decree,  shall  be  allowed 
to  operate  witliin  the  dominion  of  another  nation,  depends  upon  what 
our  greatest  jurists  have  been  content  to  call  "  the  comity  of  nations." 
Although  the  phrase  has  been  often  criticised,  no  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute has  been  suggested. 

''  Comity,"  in  the  legal  sense,  is  neither  a  matter  of  absolute  obli- 
gation, on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  mere  courtesy  and  good  will  upon  the 
other.  But  it  is  the  recognition  which  one  nation  allows  within  its 
territory'  to  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  acts  of  another  nation, 
having  due  regard  both  to  international  duty  and  convenience,  and 
to  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens,  or  of  other  persons  who  are  under 
•the  protection  of  its  laws.^ 

1  See  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Fuller,  C.  J.,  in  the  same  case,  at  p.  2SS ;  and 
see  fiorther  Dicey  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  10.  —  En. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 


SECTION   I. 

DOMICILE.^ 


BELL  V.  KENNEDY. 

House  of  Lords.     1888. 

[Reported  Law  Reports,  1  House  of  Lords  (Scotch),  807.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cairns).'  My  Lords,  this  appeal 
arises  in  an  action  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Session,  I  regret  to 
say  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1858;  in  the  course  of  which  action 
no  less  than  sixteen  interlocutors  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
court,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  which,  become  inoperative  or  imma- 
terial if  your  Lordships  should  be  unable  to  concur  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  court  below  of  the  question  of  domicile. 

The  action  is  raised  by  Captain  Kennedy,  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bell ;  and  the  defender  is  Mrs.  Kennedy^s 
father,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Bell.  The  claim  is  for  the  share,  said 
to  belong  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  the  goods  held  in  communion  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell.  This  claim  proceeds  on  the  allegation  that  the 
domicile  of  Mrs.  Bell,  at  the  time  of  her  death  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  was  in  Scotland.  And  the  question  itself  of  her  domi- 
cile at  that  time  depends  upon  the  further  question,  what  was  the 
domicile  of  her  husband?  Her  husband,  the  appellant,  is  still 
living;  and  your  Lordships  have  therefore  to  consider  a  case  which 
seldom  arises,  the  question,  namely,  of  the  domicile  at  a  particular 
tkne  of  a  person  who  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Bell  was  born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  His  parents  had 
come  there  from  Scotland,  and  had  settled  in  the  island.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  domiciled  in 
Jamaica.     His  father  owned  and  cultivated  there  an  estate  called  the 

1  For  the  general  principles  of  nationality  see  Calvin's  Case,  7  Co.  1;  U.  S.  v.  Wong 
Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649.  —  Ed. 

^  The  statement  of  facts  is  omitted,  as  are  also  the  concurring  opinions  of  Lords 
Craxworth,  Chelmsford,  and  Colons  ay.  —  Ed. 
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Woodstock  estate.  His  mother  died  when  the  appellant  was  about 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  immediately  after  his  mother's  death  he 
was  sent  to  Scoliand  for  the  purpose  of  nurture  and  education.  By 
his  father*s  relatives  he  was  educated  in  Scotland  at  school,  and  he 
afterwards  proceeded  to  college.  His  father  appears  to  have  died 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  ten  years,  dying,  in  fact,  as  he  was 
coming  over  to  Great  Britain  for  his  health,  but  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Jamaica. 

The  appellant,  after  passing  through  college  in  Scotland,  travelled 
upon  the  Continent;  and  soon  after  he  attained  the  age  of  tweuty-one 
yeai*s  he  went  out  again  to  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1823,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Woodstock  estate,  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  only  property  he  possessed.  He  cultivated  this 
estate  and  made  money  to  a  considerable  amount  He  arrived  at  a 
position  of  some  distinction  in  the  island.  He  was  the  custos  of 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  He  married  his  late  wife,  then  Miss  Hosack,  in  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1828;  and  he  had  by  her,  in  Jamaica,  three  children. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
domicile  of  birth  of  Mr.  Bell  was  in  Jamaica,  and  that  the  domicile 
of  his  birth  continued  during  the  events  which  I  have  thus  described. 

In  the  year  1834  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  with  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  introduced)  in  the  first 
instance,  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  maturing  in  the  year  1838  into 
a  complete  emancipation.  This  change  appears  to  have  been  looked 
upon  by  Mr.  Bell  with  considerable  disfavor,  and,  his  health  fail- 
ing, in  the  year  ^837  he  determined  to  leave  Jamaica,  and  to  return 
to  some  part,  at  all  events,  of  Great  Britain.  He  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  the  Woodstock  estate,  the  purchase-money  being 
made  payable  by  certain  instalments;  [and  in  1837  he  left  the  island, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "for  good."/  He  abandoned  his  residence 
there  without  any  intention  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  of  returning 
to  the  island.  He  reached  London  in  the  month  of  June,  1837.  He 
remained  in  London  for  a  short  time,  apparently  about  ten  days,  and 
he  then  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his  abode  under  the  roof 
of  the  mother  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hosack,  who  at  that  time  was  living 
in  Edinburgh. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  while  the  appellant  was  in  Jamaica  he 
appears  to  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1833  he  acquired  (I  prefer  to  use 
the  term  "acquired  "  rathe^  than  the  word  "purchased  ")  the  estates 
of  Glengabers  and  Craka.  He  appears  to  have  taken  to  those  estates 
mainly  in  settlement  of  a  claim  for  some  fortune  or  money  of  his 
wife  secured  upon  them.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  he  had  at  no 
time  any  intention  of  residing  upon  Glengabers,  and,  in  fact,  the 
acquisition  of  those  estates  bears  but  little,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the 
question  of  domicile,  because  in  1833,  when  he  acquired  them,  his 
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domicile,  beyond  all  doubt,  was,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  con- 
tiniie<l  to  be,  in  Jamaica. 

He  wrote  occasionally  at  that  time  from  Jamaica,  evincing  a  desire 
to  buy  an  estate  at  some  future  period  in  Scotland,  if  he  could  obtain 
one  to  his  liking,  and  even  an  intention,  if  he  could  obtain  such  an 
estate,  of  living  in  Scotland,  but  nothing  definite  appears  to  have 
been  arranged  or  said  upon  the  subject;  and,  in  fact,  at  this  time 
other  suggestions  as  to  other  localities  appear  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally entertained  and  considered  by  him. 

In  these  letters  he  frequently  uses  an  expression  that  was  much 
insisted  upon  at  the  bar — the  expression  of  ^^coming  home;"  but 
I  think  it  will  be  your  Lordships*  opinion  that  the  argument  is  not 
much  advanced,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  that  expression.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  obviously  a  form  of  language  that  would  naturally 
be  used  by  a  colonist  in  Jamaica  speaking  of  the  mother  country  in 
contradistinction  to  the  colony. 

Up  to  this  point,  my  Lords,  there  is  really  no  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.     The  birth-domicile  of  the  appellant  in 
Jamaica  continued,  at  all  events  till  1837,  and  the  onus  lies  upon 
\^'^       ."'    \  those  who  desire  to  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  this  domicile, 
by  which  I  mean  the  personal  status  indicated  by  that  word, — the 
onus,  I  say,  lies  upon  those  who  assert  that  the  personal  status  thua 
acquired,  and  continued  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  changed,  to 
prove  that  that  change  took  place.     The  law  is,  beyond  all  doubt|\ 
clear  with  regard  to  the  domicile  of  birth,  that  the  personal  status  | 
indicated  by  that  term  clings  and  adheres  to  the  subject  of  it  until  / 
an  actual  change  is  made  by  which  the  personal  status  of  another/ 
domicile  is  acquired.  / 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  various  defini- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  the  teim  "domicile,"    The  question 
which  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  in  the  present  case  is, 
in  substance,  this:  Whether  the  appellant,  before  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  determined  to  I 
make,  and  had  made,  Scotland  his  home,  with  the  intention  of  estab-  I 
lishing  himself  and  his  family  there,  and  ending  his  days  in  that/ 
country?    The  onus,  as  I  have  said,  is  upon  the  respondents  to 
establish  this  proposition. 

I  will  ask  your  Lordships,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  the  facts 
subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  appellant  to  Scotland,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  dispute,  then  at  the  character  of  the  parol  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced,  and,  finally,  at  a  few  passages  in  the  correspond- 
ence which  is  in  evidence. 

As  regards  the  facts  which  are  admitted,  they  amount  to  this: 
The  appellant  lived  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Hosack  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1837,  until  the  1st  of  June, 
1838.  He  appears  to  have  borne  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of 
her  house-keeping  expenses  during  that  time.     He  inquired  for,  and 
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looked  after,  Tarious  estates,  in  the  south  of  Scotland  especially,  and 
he  indicated  a  preference  for  the  estates  of  Blairston  or  Auchin* 
draine,  of  Mollance,  and  of  Enterkine.  With  regard  to  Blairston  or 
Aachindraine,  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  to  have 
been  actually  offered  to  him  for  sal&  With  regard  to  Mollance, 
before  he  came  to  any  determination  as  to  it,  it  was  sold  to  another 
person.  With  regard  to  Enterkine,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
the  1st  of  June,  1838,  a  negotiation  had  been  going  on  by  letters 
written  between  the  appellant  and  those  who  were  proposing  to  sell 
the  estate,  but  the  offer  which  he  ultimately  made  for  it  had  at  that 
time  been  refused,  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1838,  there  was  no  pend- 
ing offer  on  his  part  for  the  property.  Mrs.  Bell,  his  wife,  at  this 
time  was  expecting  her  confinement.  The  house  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  in  which  they  were  sojourning,  was  not  sufficiently  commodious 
for  their  wants,  and  the  appellant  took  for  one  year  a  furnished 
house  in  Ayrshire,  called  Trochraigue.  He  took  it  with  no  inlen-  • 
tion,  apparently,  of  buying  the  estate,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  for  sale,  but  with  the  intention  of  living  for  a  year  in  the 
house,  and  he  hired  servants  for  his  accommodation.  He  removed 
to  Trochraigue  on  the  1st  of  June,  1838,  and,  while  so  sojourning 
there,  Mrs.  Bell  died  in  her  confinement  on  the  28th  of  September  in 
that  year. 

It  appears  to  me,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  prior  to  this  time  the 
appellant  had  evinced  a  great  and  preponderating  preference  for 
Scotland  as  a  place  of  residence.     He  felt  and  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  find  an  estate  there  with  a  residence  upon  it,  with  which 
he  would  be  satisfied.     His  wife  appears   to  have  been  even  more 
anxious   for  this  than  he  himself  was;   and  her  mother  and  their 
friends  appear  to  have  been  eager  for  the  appellant  to  settle  in 
Scotland.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
actually  has  bought  the  estate  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  estate  of 
Enterkine,  and  that  his  domicile  is  now  in  Scotland.     All  that,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  be  enough  to  effect  the  acquisition  of  a  Scotch 
domicile.     There  was,  indeed,  a  strong  probability  up  to  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  that  he  would  ultimately  find  in  Scotland  an 
estate  to  his  liking,  and  that  he  would  settle  there.  JBut  it  appearsv 
to  me  to  be  equally  clear  that  if,  in  the  course  of  nis  searches,  a  \ 
property  more  attractive  or  more  eligible  as  an  investment  had  been   j 
offered  to  him  across  the  Border,  he  might,  without  any  alteration  / 
or  change  in  the  intention  which  he  expressed  or  entertained,  have 
acquired  and  purchased  such  estate  and  settled  upon  it,  and  thus/ 
have  acquired  an  English  domicile.     In  point  of  fact,  he  made  more 
or  less  of  general  inquiry  after  estates  in  England;  and  a  circum- 
stance is  told  us  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Telfer,  which  seems  to 
me  of  great  significance.     Mr.  Telfer  says  that  his  relations  enter- 
tained great  apprehension  or  dread  that  he  would  settle  in  England  — 
a  state  of  feeling  on  their  part  totally  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
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that  he  had,  to  their  knowledge^  at  that  time  determined  ultimately 
and  finally  to  settle  in  Scotland. 

These  being  the  admitted  facts,  let  me  next  turn  to  the  character 
of  the  parol  evidence  in  the  case.  As  to  the  evidence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hosack  family,  and  of  the  servants,  very  little  is  to  be 
extracted  from  it  in  the  shape  of  information  upon  which  we  can 
rely.  They  speak  of  what  they  considered  and  believed  was  the 
intention  of  the  appellant;  but  as  to  anything  he  said  or  did,  to 
which  alone  your  Lordships  could  attend,  they  tell  us  nothing  beyond 
what  we  have  from  the  letters.  As  to  the  evidence  of  the  appellant 
himself,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  very  much  with  what  was  said  at  the 
bar,  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  with  very  considerable  reserve.  An 
appellant  has  naturally,  on  an  issue  like  the  present,  a  very  strong 
bias  calculated  to  influence  his  mind,  and  he  is,  moreover,  speaking 
of  what  was  his  intention  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  am  bound, 
however,  to  say,  and  therein  I  concur  with  what  was  said  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  that  the  evidence  of  the  appellant  appears  to  be 
fair  and  candid,  and  that  certainly  nothing  is  to  be  extracted  from  it 
which  is  favorable  to  the  respondents  as  regards  the  onus  of  proof 
which  they  have  to  discharge. 

I  will  now  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  what  to  my  mind  appears 
the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  case,  namely,  the  correspondence 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  in  the  years  1837  and  1838.  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  through  it  at  length,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  consider 
Bimply  certain  principal  epochs  in  the  correspondence  from  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  we  derive  considerable  light  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  appellant. 

In  the  first  place,  I  turn  to  a  letter  written  by  the  appellant  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1837,  three  months  after  the  appellant  and  his 
wife  had  come  to  Scotland.  He  is  writing  from  Minto  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William  Hosack,  in  Jamaica,  and 
he  says:  "I  have  not  got  rid  of  my  complaint  as  yet,  and  still  find 
difficulty  in  walking  much,  and  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  shooting,  on  which  I  had  so  much  set  my  heart.  This  country  is 
far  too  cold  for  a  person  not  having  the  right  use  of  his  limbs.  In 
fact  I  have  been  little  taken  with  anything,  and  would  go  to  Canada, 
Jamaica,  or  Australia,  without  hesitation.  I  enjoy  the  fresh  butter 
and  gooseberries."  Of  the  latter  —  that  is,  of  the  gooseberries  —  he 
proceeds  to  state  some  evil  consequences  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
then  he  says:  "Everything  else  is  as  good,  or  has  an  equivalent 
fully  as  good,  in  Jamaica.  My  mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  au  estate.  Land  bears  too  high  a  value  in  proportion  to 
other  things  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  Lords  being  all  landowners,  and  having  thereby 
received  greater  legislative  protection.  The  reform  voters  begin 
to  see  this,  and  as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
changes  enough  (and  it  is  changing  prodigiously)  the  value  of  land 
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will  come  to  its  true  value  in  the  State.  I  have  formed  these  views 
since  I  came  home,  and  have  lost  in  proportion  my  land-buying 
mania."  Thus,  having,  as  I  have  stated,  a  domicile  by  birth  in 
Jamaica,  and  having  come  to  this  country  with  an  indeterminate 
view  as  to  what  property  he  should  become  the  purchaser  of,  writing 
three  months  afterwards,  he  says:  "I  have  been  little  taken  with 
anything,  and  would  go  to  Canada,  Jamaica,  or  Australia,  without 
hesitation."  Nothing  can  be  more  significant  as  to  the  absence  of 
any  determination  in  his  mind  to  make  Scotland  his  fixed  home,  and 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there. 

I  come  to  the  27th  of  December,  1837,  when  the  appellant,  again 
writing  to  the  same  brother-in-law  in  Jamaica,  says:  ^*As  to  the 
country,  I  like  none  of  it.  I  have  not  purchased  an  estate,  and  not 
likely  to  do  so.  I  had  my  guns  repaired,  bought  a  pointer,  pur- 
chased the  shooting  of  an  estate  for  £10,  have  never  been  there,  nor 
fired  a  shot  anywhere  else.  Have  had  a  fishing  rod  in  my  hands  only 
for  two  hours,  and  caught  nothing.  I  bought  a  horse,  and  might  as 
well  have  bought  a  bear.  He  bites  so,  it  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  handle  the  one  as  the  other.  I  exchanged  him  for  a  mare,  and, 
positively,  I  have  sent  her  to  enjoy  herself  in  a  farm  straw  yard, 
without  ever  having  been  once  on  her  back,  or  even  touched  her  in 
any  way."  Here,  again,  we  find  that  so  far  from  his  expressing  a 
liking  for  the  country  upon  better  acquaintance,  he  says  he  does  not 
like  it,  and  so  far  from  a  detei  mination  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
Scotland  and  end  his  days  upon  it,  he  says,  '^I  have  not  purchased 
an  estate,  and  am  not  likely  to  do  so." 

Passing  over  three  months  more,  1  come  to  a  letter  dated  the  20th 
of  March,  1838,  by  Mrs.  Bell,  the  wife's  expressions  being  even 
more  significant  than  those  of  her  husband;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
she,  of  the  two,  was  more  inclined  to  settle  in  Scotland.  She  writes: 
"The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  has  put  us  a  good  deal  out  of 
conceit  of  Scotland,  but  independent  of  that,  I  don't  find  the  satis- 
faction in  it  I  anticipated.  If  circumstances  permitted,  I  would  not 
mind  to  return  to  Jamaica,  though,  I  dare  say,  after  being  here  a 
few  years  I  might  not  like  it.  This  country  is  so  gloomy,  it  is  sadly 
depressing  to  the  spirits,  so  unlike  what  one  has  been  used  to  in 
dear,  lovely  Jamaica.  The  vile  pride  and  reserve  of  the  people  is 
here  too  great  a  source  of  annoyance.  A  man  is  not  so  much  valued 
on  the  manners  and  education  of  a  gentleman  as  on  the  rank  of  his 
great  grandfather  —  that  is  to  say,  among  a  certain  class.  You  will 
perceive  from  this  we  are  still  at  Number  9.  Bell  has  several  prop- 
erties in  view,  but  is  as  undetermined  about  where  we  may  settle  as 
when  he  left  Jamaica.  Next  week  he  goes  to  Ayrshire  to  look  at  an 
estate,  and  from  thence  to  Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire.  If  we  don't 
fix  very  soon  we  purpose  taking  a  furnished  house  in  the  country  for 
twelve  months."  Now,  the  whole  of  this  passage,  I  think,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  the  last  sentence  I  have  read  affords  a  key 
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which  may  be  usefal  in  letting  us  into  the  design  of  the  spouses  in 
taking  the  furnished  house  of  Trochraigue.  The  interpretation  given 
by  this  letter  is,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  had  not 
at  that  time  fixed  upon  a  residence. 

I  pass  on  for  two  months  more.  The  offer  which  in  the  intei*val  he 
had  made  for  Euterkine  had  been  refused.  The  furnished  house  at 
Trochraigue  had  been  taken.  The  appellant  and  his  wife  were  upon 
the  eve  of  taking  possession  of  it  on  the  1st  of  June,  1838  j  aud  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1838,  the  appellant  writes  to  bis  brother- in  law  in 
Jamaica:  "1  have  taken  a  country  house  at  Trochrigg."  "1  leave 
this  for  it  on  the  1st  of  June.  It  is  situated  two  miles  from  Girvan, 
which  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Ayr,  on  the  seacoast.  Therefore  for 
the  next  twelye  months  you  can  address  to  me  Trochrigg,  near 
Girvan,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The  offer  which  I  wrote  you  I  have 
made  for  Enterkine  I  received  no  answer  to  until  sixteen  days  after, 
and  then  I  got  an  answer  stating  they  had  a  better  offer.  Of  this  I 
believe  as  much  as  I  like,  for  I  see  it  advertised  again  in  the  Satur- 
day's paper.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  make  anything  of  this 
estate  for  the  present,  and  I  care  not  It  is  still  very  cold,  and  if 
I  do  not  make  a  purchase  in  the  course  of  this  year,  I  perhaps  will 
take  a  trip  next  summer  to  the  south  of  France,  and  see  whether  I 
don't  find  it  warmer  there."  That  is  to  say  in  the  next  summer, 
which  would  be  the  summer  of  1839,  he  was  in  expectation  that  Mrs. 
Bell  aud  his  family  would  be  able  to  accompany  him  to  '^take  a  trip 
to  the  south  of  France,  and  see  whether  he  did  not  find  it  warmer 
there,"  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn,  but,  if  he  found  it  a  more  agreeable  climate,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  his  permanent  residence. 

There  is  only  one  other  passage  to  which  1  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  It  is  in  a  letter  written  one  month  afterwards, 
while  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Bell  were  at  Trochrigg,  on  the  16th  of  June. 
Writing  to  Mr.  William  Hosack,  the  appellant  says:  "  There  are 
several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighborhood,  but  none  of  them 
reside  in  them.  We  will  probably  have  only  three  or  four  acquaint- 
ances, and  shall  be,  in  that  respect,  much  the  same  as  in  Jamaica. 
We  must,  however,  make  the  most  of  it  for  twelve  months,  in  the 
hope  that  during  that  time  I  may  be  able  to  find  some  estate  that  will 
be  suitable  for  me  as  a  purchase." 

1  find  nothing  after  this  material  in  the  correspondence  before  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bell,  and  the  last  sentence  I  have  read  appears  to  me 
to  sum  up  and  to  describe  most  accurately  the  position  in  which  the 
appellant  was  at  Trochrigg;  he  was  there  in  the  hope  that,  during 
the  "twelve  months,"  he  might  be  able  to  find  some  estate  which 
might  be  suitable  to  him  for  purchase;  but  upon  that  contingency, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  depended  the  ultimate  choice  which  he  would 
make  of  Scotland,  or  some  other  country,  as  a  place  of  residence. 
If  his  hope  should  be  realized,  we  might  from  lliis  letter  easily  infer 
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that  Scotland  woald  become  bis  home.  If  his  hope  should  not  be 
realized,  I  see  nothing  which  would  lead  me  to  think,  but  everything 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt,  that  he  would  have  elected  to  remain 
in  Scotland  as  his  place  of  residence. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  upon  consideration  of  the  facts 
which  are  admitted  in  the  case,  and  the  parol  evidence,  and  the 
correspondence  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  so  far  from  the  respon- 
dents having  discharged  the  onus  which  lies  upon  them  to  prove  the 
adoption  of  a  Scotch  domicile,  they  have  entirely  failed  in  discharg- 
ing that  burden  of  proof,  and  that  the  evidence  leads  quite  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  show  that  the  appel- 
lant's personal  status  of  domicile  as  a  native  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Jamaica  has  been  changed  on  coming  here  by  that  which  alone  could 
change  it,  his  assumption  of  domicile  in  another  country.  I  am, 
therefore,  unfortunately  unable  to  ndvise  you  to  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Lord  Ordinary  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  appellant,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  and  of  his  sojourn  at  Mrs.  Hcsack's  house,  had  acquired  a 
Scotch  domicile.  But  nothing  could  be  more  temporary  —  nothing 
more  different  from  the  state  of  things  that  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  assumption  of  a  Scotch  domicile  —  than  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  sojourn  took  place.  Lord  Cowan,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Session,  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  thought  that  the  Scotch  domicile  was  not  acquired  at 
the  time  of  arrival  in  Scotland,  but  was  acquired  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  Trochrigg.  But  if  we  are  to  put  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  Trochrigg  the  interpretation  which  the  appellant  himself  put 
upon  it  at  the  time,  so  far  from  its  being  an  assumption  of  a  Scotch 
domicile,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  borne  an'  entirely  different  con- 
struction, and  to  have  been  a  temporary  place  of  sojourn,  in  order 
that  a  determination  might  be  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  sojourn 
as  to  whether  a  Scotch  domicile  should  or  should  not  ultimately  be 
acquired. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
delivered  by  Lord  Cowan,  to  which  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  more 
particularly  to  refer,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  key  to  what  I 
think,  with  great  respect,  I  must  call  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the 
judgment.  After  speaking  of  the  parol  evidence  given  by  the  appel- 
lant, Lord  Cowan  uses  these  words:  *'For  after  all,  what  do  the 
statements  of  the  defender  truly  amount  to?  Simply  this,  that  prior 
to  September,  1838,  he  had  not  fixed  on  any  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  had  not  finally  made  up  his  mind  or  formed  any  fixed 
intention  to  settle  in  Scotland  before  he  bought  Enterkine.  There 
is  no  statement  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  take  up  his  residence 
elsewhere  than  in  Scotland."  If,  my  Lords,  I  read  these  words  cor- 
rectly. Lord  Cowan  appears  to  have  intimated  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  not  bo  enough  to  find  that  the  appellant  had  not  fixed  on  any 
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place  of  permanent  residence  prior  to  September,  1838,  and  had  not 
decidedly  made  up  bis  mind  or  formed  a  fixed  intention  to  settle  in 
Scotland,  unless  proof  were  also  adduced  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  take  up  his  residence  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland.  I  venture  to 
think  that  would  be  an  entirely  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
would  be  entirely  shifting  the  position  of  the  proof  which  has  to  be 
brought  forward.  The  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  whether 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  his  residence  elsewhere  than 
in  Scotland,  but  the  question  is,  had  he,*  prior  to  September,  1838, 
finally  made  up  his  mind  or  formed  a  fixed  intention  to  settle  in 
Scotland.  Lord  Cowan  appears  to  admit  that  the  parol  evidence 
itself  would  show  that  that  had  not  been  done,  and  that  parol  evi- 
dence is,  in  my  mind,  fortified  and  made  very  much  more  emphatic 
by  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  humbly,  therefore,  to  advise  your  Lordships  to  assoilzie  the 
defender  from  the  conclusions  of  the  summons,  and  to  reverse  the  six- 
teen  interlocutors  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  court  below. 

Lord  Westbury.  My  Lords,  I  have  very  few  words  to  add  to 
what  has  been  already  stated  to  your  Lordships;  and,  perhaps,  even 
those  are  not  quite  necessary. 

What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  eiToneous  conclusion  at  which  the 

I  Court  of  Session  arrived  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  circumstance, 
frequently  lost  sight  of,  that  the  domicile  of  origin  adheres  until  a 

I  new  domicile  is  acquired.  In  the  argument,  and  in  the  judgments, 
we  find  constantly  the  phrase  used  that  he  had  abandoned  his  native 
domicile.  That  domicile  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  if  it  had 
been  lost  by  the  abandonment  of  his  residence  in  Jamaica.  Now, 
residence  and  domicile  are  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  It  is  nec- 
essary in  the  administration  of  the  law^that  the  idea  of  domicile 
should  exist,  and  that  the  fact  of  domicile  should  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  two  municipal  laws  may  be  invoked  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rights  of  parties.  We  know  very  well 
that  succession  and  distribution  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cile. Domicile,  therefore,  is  an  idea  of  law.  It  is  the  relation 
which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  particular  locality 
or  country.  To  every  adult  person  the  law  ascribes  a  domicile,  and 
that  domicile  remains  his  fixed  attribute  until  a  new  and  different 
attribute  usurps  its  place.  Now  this  case  was  argued  at  the  bar  on 
the  footing,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  fiell  left  Jamaica  he  had  a  settled 
and  fixed  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  Scotland.  And  if, 
indeed,  that  had  been  ascertained  as  a  fact,  then  you  would  have  had 
the  animus  of  the  party  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  factum^  which 
alone  would  remain  to  be  proved,  would  in  fact  be  proved,  or,  at 
least,  would  result  immediately  upon  bis  arrival  in  Scotland. 

The  true  inquiry,  therefore,  is.  Had  he  this  settled  purpose,  the 
moment  he  left  Jamaica,  or  in  course  of  the  voyage,  of  taking  up  a 
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fixed  and  settled  abode  in  Scotland?  Undoubtedly,  part  of  the 
evidence  is  the  external  act  of  the  party;  but  the  only  external  act 
we  have  here  is  the  going  down  with  his  wife  to  Edinburgh,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  visit  his  wife's  relations.  We 
find  him  residing  in  Scotland  from  that  time;  but  with  what  aniinus 
or  intention  his  residence  continued  there  we  have  yet  to  ascertain. 
For  although  residence  may  be  some  small  prima  facie  proof  of 
domicile,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  residence 
that  domicile  results,  even  although  you  do  not  find  that  the  party 
had  any  other  residence  in  existence  or  in  contemplation. 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Bell  may  be  more  properly  described  by  words 
which  occur  in  the  Digest;  that  when  he  left  Jamaica  he  might  be  de- 
scribed as  qucerens^  quo  se  conferatj  atque  ubi  constituat  doynic ilium. 
Dig.  lib.  50  t.  1,  27.   jWhere  he  was  to  fix  his  habitation  was  to  him  at  I 
that  time  a  thing  perfectly  unresolved ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  letters  I 
which  your  Lordships  have  heard,  that  irresolution,  that  want  of  settled/ 
fixity  of  purpose,  certainly  continued  down  to  the  time  when  he  actu-( 
ally  became  the  purchaser  of  Enterkine.  j  But  the  punctum  temporisi 
to  which  our  inquiries  art  to  be  directea  as  to  Mr.  Bell's  intention^ 
is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that.     The  question  is,  had  he  any  settled 
fixed  intention  of  being  permanently  resident  in  Scotland  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1838?     I  quite  agree  with  an  observation  which  was 
made  in  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the  letters  are  the  best  evidence 
in  the  case.     To  those  letters  your  Lordships'  attention  has   been 
directed,  and  whether  you  refer  to  the  language  of  the  wife's  letters, 
or  look  exclusively  at  the  language  of  the  husband's  letters  written 
to  his  familiar  friends  or  his  relatives  whom  he  had  left  in  Jamaica, 
it  is  impossible  to  predicate  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  a 
fixed  and  settled  purpose  to  make  Scotland  his  future  place  of  resi- 
dence, to  set  up  his  tabernacle  there,  to  make  it  his  future  home. 
And  unless  you  are  able  to  show  that  with   perfect  clearness  and 
satisfaction  to  yourselves,  it  follows  that  the  domicile  of  origin  con 
tinues.     And  therefore  I  think  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing the  question  where  he  was  settled  on  the  28th  of  September.     It 
must  be  answered  in  this  way;   he  was  resident  in  Scotland,  but 
without  the  animus  manendi^  and  therefore  he  still  retained  his  domi- 
cile of  origin. 

My  Lords,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  although  it  might 
have  been  easily  seen  from  the  commencement  of  this  cause  that  it 
turned  entirely  upon  this  particular  question,  yet  we  find  that  ten 
years  of  litigation  have  taken  place,  with  enormous  expense,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention  to  a  variety  of  other  matters,  which 
would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  if  judicial  attention  had  been 
concentrated  upon  this  question,  which  alone  was  sufficient  for  the 
decision  of  the  case.^ 

1  Ace,  Ennia  o.  Smith,  14  How.  400 ;  Mitchell  v.  U.  8.,  21  Wall.  850  ;  Hartford 
r.  Champion,  58  Conn.  268,  20  Atl.  471 ;  Wilkin3  v.  Marshall,  80  111.  74 ;  Astley  v. 
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House  of  Lords.     1869. 

[Reporttd  Law  RepcrU^  1  House  of  Lords  (Scotch),  441.] 

Toe  late  Colonel  John  Robert  Fullerton  Udny,  of  Udny,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  though  born  at  Leghorn,  where  his  father  was 
consul,  had  by  paternity  his  domicile  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, in  the  year  1794,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  In  1797  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Guards.  In 
1802  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  In  1812  he  married  Miss 
Emily  Fitzhugh,  —  retired  from  the  army,  —  and  took  upon  lease  a 
house  in  London,  where  he  resided  for  thirty-two  years,  paying  occa- 
sional visits  to  Aberdeenshire. 

In  1844,  having  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  broke  up  his 
establishment  in  London  and  repaired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years,  occasionally,  as  before,  visiting  Scotland. 
In  1846  his  wife  died,  leaving  the  only  child  of  her  maiTiage,  a  son, 
who,  in  1859,  died  a  bachelor. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Colonel  Udny  formed  at 
Boulogne  a  connection  with  Miss  Ann  AUat,  which  resulted  in  the 
birth  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1853,  of  a  son, 
the  above  respondent,  whose  parents  were  undoubtedly  unmarried 
when  he  came  into  the  world.  They  were,  however,  united  after- 
wards in  holy  matrimony  at  Ormiston,  in  Scotland,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1854,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  respondent,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  become  legitimate  per  subsequens 
matriinonium. 

The  Court  of  Session  (First  Division)  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1866,  3d  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  164,  decided  that  Colonel  Udny's  domi- 
cile of  origin  was  Scotch,  and  that  he  had  never  altered  or  lost  it, 
notwithstanding  his  long  absences  from  Scotland.  They  therefore 
found  that  his  sou,  the  respondent,  ^Hhough  illegitimate  at  his  birth, 
was  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents."  Hence 
this  appeal,  which  the  House  regarded  as  involving  questions  of 
greatly  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Lord  TVestbury.  *  The  law  of  England,  and  of  almost  all  civilized 
countries,    ascribes  to  each  individual    at    his    birth   two    distinct 

Cnpron,  89  Ind.  167  ;  Otis  v,  Boston,  12  Cush.  44;  DeMeli  v,  DeMeli,  120  N.  Y.  485, 
24  N.  £.  996  ;  Guier  v,  O'Daniel,  1  Bin.  349  ». ;  Pilson  v.  Bushong,  29  Qrat  229 ; 
Kellogg  ».  Winnebago  County,  42  Wis.  97. 

Conversely,  the  mere  intent  to  acquire  a  new  domicile  M-ithout  physical  presence  at  the 
new  place  will  not  change  the  domicile.  Goods  of  Raffenel,  8  Sw.  &  Tr.  49  ;  In  re  Mar- 
rett,  36  Ch.  Div.  400  ;  Talmadge  ».  Talmadge,  66  Aia.  199 ;  Carter  v,  Sommcrnieyer, 
27  Wis.  665  ;  de  Champagny's  Appeal  (French  Cassation),  Dalloz,  1875,  i.  384  ; 
Martini  v.  Schliewinski,  (Gennany,  Oberhandelsgericht),  13  Entsch.  363.  —  Ed. 

1  Concurring  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Lord 
CoTiONSAY  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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legal  states  or  conditions;    one    by  virtue  of  which  he  becomes 
the  tubject  of  some  particular  country,   binding  him  by  the  time 
of  natural  allegiance,  and  which  may  be  called  his  political  status: 
another,   by  virtue  of  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him  the  character 
of  a  citizen  of  some  particular  country,  and  as  such  is  possessed 
of  certain  municipal   rights,  and    subject  to    certain    obligations, 
which  latter  character  is    the    civil    status    or    condition    of    the 
individual,   and   may  be  quite  different  from  his  political  status. 
The   political  status   may    depend    on    different    laws  in   different 
countries;  whereas  the  civil  status  is  governed   iin]vprg<^]ly  by  nni> 
single  principle,  namely,  Ihat  of  domicile,   which  is  the  criterion 
establislied    by    law  ior  ihe  purpose  of  determining  civil   status. 
For    it    is    on   this  basis  that  the   personal  rights  of  the   party, 
that   is  to  say,  the  law  which  determines  his  majority  or  minority, 
his    marriage,    succession,    testacy,    or    intestacy,    must    depend. 
International  law  depends  on  rules  which,  being  in  great  measure 
derived   from  the  Roman   law,   are   common  to  the    jurisprudence 
of  all   civilized    nations.     It  is  a  settled  principle   that   no    ry^^p  1 
shall   be  without  a  domicile^   and   to  secure   this   result    the    law,  ] 
attributes  to  everv  individual  as  soon  as  he  is  born  the  domicile  of 
his  father^  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the  domicile  of  the  mother 


if  illegitimateT  Thin  hflg  been  called  the  domicile  of  o?:i,vfif^p  f  nrl  jn^ 
involuniarY^  Other  domiciles,  including  domicile  by  operation  of 
law,  as  on  maiTiage,  are  domiciles  of  choice.  For  as  soon  as  an 
individual  is  sui  jurU  it  is  competent  to  him  to  elect  and  assume 
another  domicile,  the  continuance  of  which  depends  upon  his  will 
and  act.  When  anotyr  domicile  is  put  on,  the  doniimlft  of  nr\fr\n 
is  for  that  purpose  relinquished,  and  remains  in  abeyance  during  the 
conTinuance  of  the  domicile  of  choice;  but  as  the  domicile  of  origin 
iVtBe Creature  of  law,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  party,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  by  law 
created  and  ascribed,  to  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of  being  by  the 
act  of  the  party  entirely  obliterated  and  extinguished.  It_revivei 
and  exjatft  whpnever  there  is  no  other  domicile,  and  it  does  no 
require  to  be  regained  or  reconstituted  animo  et  factor  in  the  manne: 
which  is  neo^Bsary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  domicile  of  choice- , 

Domicile  of  choice  is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  the  law 
derives  from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  voluntarily  his  sole  or  chief 
residence  in  a  particular  place,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  to 
reside  there  for  an  unlimited  time.  This  is  a  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  create  or  constitute  a  domicile,  and  not  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  There  must  be  a  residence  freely  chosen,  and  not 
prescribed  or  dictated  by  any  external  necessity,  such  as  the  duties 
of  office,  the  demands  of  creditors,  or  the  relief  from  illness;  and  it 
must  be  residence  fixed  not  for  a  limited  period  or  particular  pur- 
pose, but  general  and  indefinite  in  its  future  contemplation.  It  is 
true  that  residence  originally  temporary,  or  intended  for  a  limited 
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period,  may  afterwards  become  general  and  nnlimited,  and  in  such  a 
case  so  soon  as  the  change  of  purpose,  or  animus  manendi^  can  be 
inferred  the  fact  of  domicile  is  established. 

The  domicile  of  origin  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as,  for 
example,  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  status  civilis  of  the  criminal ;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
will  and  act  of  the  party. 

Domicile  of  choice,  as  it  is  gained  animo  et  facto^  so  it  may  be 
put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.  Expressions  are  found  in  some 
books,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  that  the  first  or  existing  domicile 
remains  until  another  is  acquired.  This  is  true  if  applied  to  the 
domicile  of  origin,  but  cannot  be  true  if  such  general  words  were 
intended  (which  is  not  probable)  to  convey  the  conclusion  that  a 
domicile  of  choice,  though  unequivocally  relinquished  and  aban- 
doned, clings,  in  despite  of  his  will  and  acts,  to  the  party,  until 
another  domicile  has  animo  et  facto  been  acquired.  The  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred  are,  in  my  opinion,  met  and  controlled  by 
other  decisions.  A  natural-born  Englishman  may,  if  he  domiciles 
himself  in  Holland,  acquire  and  have- the  status  civilis  of  a  Dutch- 
man, which  is  of  course  ascribed  to  him  in  respect  of  his  settled 
abode  in  the  land,  but  if  he  breaks  up  his  establishment,  sells  his 
house  and  furniture,  discharges  his  servants,  and  quits  Holland, 
declaring  that  he  will  never  return  to  it  again,  and  taking  with  him 
his  wife  and  children,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  in  France  or  Italy 
in  search  of  another  place  of  residence,  is  it  meant  to  be  said  that  he 
carries  his  Dutch  domicile,  that  is,  his  Dutch  citizenship,  at  his 
back,  and  that  it  clings  to  him  pertinaciously  until  he  has  finally  set 
up  his  tabernacle  in  another  country?  Such  a  conclusion  would  be 
absurd;  but  there  is  no  absurdity  and,  on  the  contrary,  much  reason, 
fin  holding  that  an  acquired  domicile  may  be  effectually  abandoned 
[by  unequivocal  intention  and  actj  atld  U>aii  when  \\  js  so  determined 
[the  domicile  of  origin  revives  until  a  new  domicile  o(  ohoifie  be 
lacqnired.  According  to  the  dicta  in  the  books  and  cases  referred  to, 
It  the  Englishman  whose  case  we  have  been  supposing  lived  for 
twenty  years  after  he  had  finally  quitted  Holland,  without  acquiring 
a  new  domicile,  and  afterwards  died  intestate,  his  personal  estate 
would  be  administered  according  to  the  law  of  Holland,  and  not 
according  to  that  of  his  native  country.  This  is  an  irrational  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  rule.  But  when  a  proposition  supposed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  one  or  more  decisions  involves  absurd  results,  there  is  great 
reason  for  believing  that  no  such  rule  was  intended  to  be  laid  down. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws  (the  last  edition)  it  is 
stated  that  *'the  moment  the  foreign  domicile  (that  is,  the  domicile 
of  choice)  is  abandoned,  the  native  domicile  or  domicile  of  origin  is 
re-acquired." 

And  such  appears  to  be  the  just  conclusion  from  several  decided 
cases,  as  well  as  from  the  principles  of  the  law  of  domicile. 
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In  adverting  to  Mr.  Justice  Story's  work,  I  am  obliged  to  dissent 
from  a  conclasion  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  that  useful  book,  and 
which  is  thus  expressed,  "The  result  of  the  more  recent  English 
cases  seems  to  be,  that  for  a  change  of  national  domicile  there  must 
be  a  definite  and  effectual  change  of  nationality."  In  support  of  this 
proposition  the  editor  refers  to  some  words  which  appear  to  have 
fallen  from  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in  addressing  this  House  in  the 
case  of  Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  C.  272,  when  in  speaking  of 
the  acquisition  of  a  French  domicile.  Lord  Kingsdown  says,  "A  man 
must  intend  to  become  a  Frenchman  instead  of  an  Englishman." 

These  words  are  likely  to  mislead,  if  they  were  intended  to  signify 
that  for  a  change  of  domicile  there  must  be  a  change  of  nationality, 
that  is,  of  natural  allegiance. 

That  would  be  to  confound  the  political  and  civil  states  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  to  destroy  the  difference  between  patria  and  domidlium.. 

The  application  of  these  general  rules  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  is  very,  simple.  I  concur  with  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  that  the  father  of  Colonel  Udny,  the  consul  at  Leghorn,  and 
afterwards  at  Venice,  and  again  at  Leghorn,  did  not  by  his  residence 
there  in  that  capacity  lose  his  Scotch  domicile.  Colonel  Udny  was, 
therefore,  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  But  I  am  certainly  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Colonel  Udny  married,  and  (to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase)  settled  in  life  and  took  a  long  lease  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  made  that  a  place  of  abode  of  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children,  becoming,  in  point  of  fact,  subject  to  the  municipal  duties 
of  a  resident  in  that  locality;  and  when  he  had  remained  there  for  a 
period,  I  think,  of  thirty-two  years,  there  being  no  obstacle  in  point 
of  fortune,  occupation,  or  duty,  to  his  going  to  reside  in  his  native 
country ;  under  these  circumstances,  I  should  come  to  the  conclusion, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  point,  that  Colonel  Udny  deliber- 
ately chose  and  acquired  an  English  domicile.  But  if  he  did  so,  he 
as  certainly  relinquished  that  English  domicile  in  the  most  effectual 
way  by  selling  or  surrendering  the  lease  of  his  house,  selling  his 
furniture,  discharging  hie  servants,  and  leaving  London  in  a  manner 
which  removes  all  doubt  of  his  ever  intending  to  return  there  for  the 
purpose  of  residence.  If,  therefore,  he  acquired  an  English  domicile 
he  abandoned  it  absolutely  dnimo  et  facto,  its  acquisition  being  a 
thin^  of  choice,  it  was  equally  put  an  end  to  by  choifift-  Hft  l^at  ^t 
jhe  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  steamer  to  go  to  Boulogne,  and  at  the 
oonn^  Ijjpp  t^ifl  dnmiciie  or  origin  revived.  The  rest  is  plain.  The 
marriage  and  the  consequences  of  that  marriage  must  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  country  of  his  domicile.^ 

1  Ace,  Reed*8  Appeal,  71  Pa.  378  (semble) ;  Allen  v.  Thoniason,  11  Humph.  586. 
Contra,  Munroe  v,  Donglaa,  5  Madd.  379  ;  First  Nat.  Bank  v.  Balcom,  36  Conn.  851; 
Succession  of  Steers,  47  La.  Ann.  1551,  18  So.  503 ;  Harvard  College  r.  Gore,  5  Pick 
370  (temble).  —  £d. 
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In  rb  TOOTAL'S  TRUSTS. 
HioH  Court  of  Justice,  Chancebt  Ditision. 


ijc-^sl 


[Reported  23  Chancery  Division,  682.] 

Chittt,  J.  The  question  raised  bj  this  petition  is  whether  the  per* 
sonal  estate  of  the  testator,  J.  B.  Tootal,  is  liable  to  lepfa^^y  Hnf^-,  The 
testator's  wjH  was  proved  in  rier  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  for  China 
and  Japan  at  Shanghai,  and  has  not  been  proved  m  England.  No 
part  of  his  personal  estate  was  locally  situate  in  England  at  tne^  time 
of  his  death,  and  it  is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  tfit^orobate. 
in  England  is  not  required.  In  consequence  of  the  claim  made  l)y  the 
Crown  for  legacy  duty  the  executors,  who  are  also  trustees  of  the  will, 
have  paid  the  funds  representing  the  residuary  personal  estate  into 
court  under  the  Trustee  Relief  Act.  And  the  petition  is  presented  by 
some  of  the  residuary  legatees,  or  persons  claiming  under  tuemT.^sKmg^ 
for  a  declaration  that  the  testator  was  domiciled  at  Shanghai  ^t  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  consequently  that  no  legacy  duty  is  payable, 
and  for  a  distribution  of  the  fund  on  that  tootmg. 

The  liabilit^yof  the  personal  estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate  to  legacy 
duty  under  the  statutes  in  question  depends  on  his  domicile  at  his  j 
death ;  if^  his  domicile  is  in  Great  Britain  tlie  duty  is  payable,  if  his  / 
domlcilcTs  out  of  Great  Britain  no  duty  is  payable,  xua^  nis  personal  1 
estate  may  happen  to  be  locally  situate  in  Great  Britain,  or  that  the 
fhnds  may  be  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  being 
paid  to  the  legatees,  are  immaterial  circumstances.  The  broad  princi- 
ple that  the  liability  depends  on  domicile  was  established  by  the  House 
or  Lronis  in  momson  v,  Advocate-General,  12  CI.  &  F.  1.  The  earlier 
decisions  in  conflict  with  that  principle  wore  overruled  bj'  that  case. 
The  previous  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Attornev-flenerftl  v. 
Forbes,  2U1.  &  F.  48,  does  not,  when  exnlainftH.  mnfli^iyi^li  Jij^Q^^nn 
V,  Advocate-General.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Wensleydale  in 
Attorney-General  ?;.  Napier,  6  Ex.  217,  the  case  of  Attorney-General 
V,  Forbes  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  (which  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
stated  in  the  reports  was  erroneous)  that  the  domicile  was  in  India,  and 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  case  of  domicile  in  India.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal question  then  is  where  the  testator  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of 
his  cieath.     _  ' 

It  is  admitted  that  his  domicile  of  origin  was  in  England..  Thejjitfs 
den  of  proof  that  he  had  acquired  a  neV  d^ip^^jlii*  r^fnhi^\i^  thtrirf-rrr 
rests  on  itie  petitioners. 

The  iad'fb  ill'U  IJUt  111  Mlipute.  After  some  previous  changes  of  resi- 
dence, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace,  the  testator  in  1862  went  to 
reside  at  Shanghai  in  the  Empire  of  China,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  visits  to  England  in  1864  and  1873  for  health  and  business,  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Shanghai  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  187a 
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During  his  residence  there  he  very  extensive!}'  engaged  in  business  in 
connection  with  newspapers,  being  the  manager  and  part  proprietor  of 
the  "  North  China  Herald  "  and  the  '« North  China  Daily  News"  and 
other  publications  and   periodicals,   all  of  which  were  published  at 

iShanghai,  and  he  was  also  a  partner  in  a  printing  business  there. 

/     Evidence  has  been  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  showing 

/  that  for  some  j^ears  Detore  His  death  he  had  determined  to  reside  per-~ 
manentl}'  at  Shanghai,   and  had  relinquished    all    intention  of   ever 
lelui'liihg  to  Engiang,  ana  mat  he  had  in  fact  on  several  occasions 
expressed  bis  intention  or  noi  returning  to  js^ngiana.     This  ^VlfliJIiW 

^  remains  uncontradicted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  In  his  will  he 
describes  himself  as  of  Shanghai  in  the  Empire  of  China.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  admitted  by  the  petitioners'  counsel  that  they 
could  not  contend  that  the  testator's  domicile  was  Chinese.  This  ad- 
mission was  rightly  made.  The  difference  between  the  religion,  laws, 
man  ners,  and  customs  of  the  UDinese  and  of  KngiisDmen  is  so  great 
tta  10  j-aise  ever}-  presumption  against  such  a  domicile^  and  brings  the 
case  within  tne  prlBcii>les  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  in  his  celebrated 
judgment  in  The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  Adm.  29,  and  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  in  Maltass  v.  Maltass,  1  Rob.  Ecc.  67,  80,  81* 


tiuA^HS44HMto  make  tbis  contention  intelligible  it  is  necessary  to  state  some 

tJhi' * ^"''^r  facts.     Under  the  treaties  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Em- 

^'^^^^      peror  of  China  of^  1842,  1843,  and  1858,  British  subjects  with  their 

)^  »ilAw^  V    families  and  their  establishments  are  allowed  to  re8id|e  for  thp.  pii|«pngft 

V^^^AJfejUfif  carrying  on  their  mercantile  pursuits  without  molestation  at  Shang- 

"    ^  and  certain  other  nities.  a!id"tQ  establish  warehouses,  churches, 

hospitflla.  n"/^  hnrUl  grrnnnHa.     Bv  the  15th  clausc  of  the  treaty  of  \ 

1858  it_is  stipulated  that  anj[|UfigtionflJu  x^gft'^.  tft  r\ij^]g[  of  property 

or  pCTSOiTajjsingbelw^  gbail  be  subject  to  thejurisr 

IfcUoTTof  Ihe  Jiritlsti  autuonties.     Bv  the  same  treaty  provision'  is 

mad?  l5r  tn'e  sphiemSfcPW  disputes  between  British  subjects  and 

Chinese   by  the  joint  action  of  the  British  consul  and  the  Chinese 

authorities,  and  also  for  the  Chinese  authorities  themselves  affording 

protection  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  British  subjects. 

Tl^e  |reaties  do  not  contain  any  cession  of  territory  so  far  as  relates 
to"^Shangnai,  anaJ;fi*gtf?^l  ^  in  ^vor^of  priti^h 

sbl^eTO  specialexe^g^^  of 

\ieT^mperof'm_V^&i^  toj)ermit  thcmTojnJQ^jheir  owjl  lays  ^\ 
ttl^^spCgiSeSTpIacSs.  Similar  treaties  exIsTin  favor  of  other  European 
gfOveruilients  and  IWUnited  States. 

By  virtue  of  these  treaties  and  of  the  statutes  6  &  7  Vict  c.  80  and 
a  94,  the  Crown  has,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  9th  of  March, 
1865,  constituted  a  Supreme  Court  at  Shanghai. 

The  first  of  these  statutes,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  gov- 
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ernment  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  resorting  to  China,"  enables  Her 
Majesty  by  order  in  council  to  ordain  ''  for  the  government  of  her 
subjects  within  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  being  within 
any  ship  or  vessel  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  China,"  any  law  or  ordinance  as  effectually  as  any 
such  law  or  ordinance  could  be  made  bj^  Her  Majesty'  in  council  for 
the  government  of  her  subjects  within  Hong  Kong  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Her  Majesty.  The  second  of  the  statutes,  commonly  known 
as  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  after  reciting  that  by  treaty,  capitula- 
tion, grant,  usage,  sufferance,  and  other  lawful  means,  Her  Majesty 
had  power  and  jurisdiction  within  divers  countries  and  places  out  of 
her  dominions,  and  that  doubts  had  arisen  how  far  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  and  jurisdiction  was  controlled  by  and  dependent  on  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  enacts  that  Her  Majesty  may  exercise  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  which  she  then  bad,  or  at  any  time  tbereatter 
might  hflVB,  Wlllllfl  any  country  or  place  Qiit^  o£  her  dominions  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  she  had  acquired  such  pdwerjor  jurisdiction  by 
tSe  cession  or  conquest  of  territory.     The  order  in  council  T^y^hich 


tle^  Supreme  Court  was  established,  provides  that  all  Her  Majesty's 
jurisdiction  exercisable  in  China  for  the  judicial  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  matters  in  difference  between  British  subjects  or  between  for- 
eigners and  British  subjects,  or  for  the  administration  or  control  of  the 
property  or  persons  of  British  subjects,  shall  be  exercised  under  or 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  order  and  not  otherwise.  It  further 
provides  that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  order  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  be  exercised  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  and  in  conformity  with  the  common  law,  the  rules  of 
equity,  the  statute  law,  and  other  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
and  for  England.  The  Supreme  Court  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity, 
and  a  court  for  ma^trimonial  causes,  but  without  jurisdiction  as  to 
dissolution  or  nullity  or  jactitation  of  marriage.  It  is  a  court  of 
probate,  and  as  such  "as  far  as  circumstances  admit'''  nas  tor  and 
wilhlu  Cnina,  wiin  respect  to  the  property  of  British  subjects  having 


arthe  time  of  death  "tneir  fixed  places _Qf  abode  in  China,"  all  such 
jurisdiction  as  for  the  time  being  belongs  to  the  Court  of  Probate^m 
n-rgland^  It  has  Jurisdiction  for  the  safe  custody  of  tbe^roperty  of 
BlMtlSh  subjects  not  having  at  tbejiflaeofdeath  their  i5xed  abode  in 
China  or  Japan.  ^^ 

The  exceptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  a  matrimo- 
nial ceurt  in  regard  to  dissolution,  nullity,  or  jactitation  of  marriage 
are  important,  and  the  effect  of  them  is  apparently  to  leave  English- 
men subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  matrimonial  causes  in 
England  in  respect  of  the  excepted  matters. 

Upon   these   facts  it  is  contended  for  the  petitioners  that  there 

'  exists  at  the  foreign  port  of  Shanghai  an  organized  community  of 

British  subjects  independent  of  Chinese  law  and  exempt  from  Chinese 

jurisdiction,  and  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  this  coun- 
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try,  but  bound  together  by  law  which  is  Euglish  law,  no  doubt,  but 
English  law  with  this  difference,  that  the  English  revenue  laws  do  not 
form  part  of  it,  and  that  by  residence  and  choice  the  testator  became 
a  member  of  this  community,  and  as  such  acquired  an  Anglo-Chinese 
domicile. 

The  authorities  cited  in  support  of  this  contention  for  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  domicile  relate  to  the  Anglo-Indian  domicile  of  persons  in 
the  covenanted  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  These  authori- 
ties are  generally  admitted  to  be  anomalous.  Dicey  on  Domicile,  pp. 
140,  141,  337.  They  are  explained  by  Lord  Hatberley  in  his  judg 
ment  in  Forbes  v,  Forbes,  Kay,  341,  and  by  Lord  Justice  Turner  in 
Jopp  V,  Wood,  4  D.  J.  &  S.  616.  The  point  that  the  animus  manendi 
was  inferred  in  law  from  the  obligation  to  serve  in  India  as  stated  by 
Lord  Ilatherley,  has  no  bearing  on  the  case  before  me,  in  which  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  for  general  purposes  to  establish  the  animus 
mane7idi.  But  the  observations  of  Lord  Justice  Turner  that  the  East 
India  Company  was  regarded  as  a  foreign  government  are  material. 
He  says,  Ibid.  623:  ^^At  the  time  when  those  cases  [on  Anglo-Indian 
domicile]  were  decided,  the  government  of  the  East  Indian  Company 
was  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment foreign  to  the  government  of  this  country,  and  it  may  well 
have  been  thought  that  persons  who  bad  contracted  obligations  with 
such  government  for  sei-vice  abroad  could  not  reasonably  be  consid- 
ered to  have  intended  to  retain  their  domicile  here.  They,  in  fact, 
became  as  much  estranged  from  this  country  as  if  they  had  become 
servants  of  a  foreign  government." 

Lord  Stowell  in  his  judgment  in  the  Indian  Chief  shows  that  in\ 
his  time  the  sovereignty  of  the  Great  Mogul  over  the  British  territo-  \ 
ries  in  India  was  merely  nominal,  being,  as  he  says,  occasionally  J 
brought  forward  for  purposes  of  policy,  and  that  the  actual  authority''^ 
of  government  over  these  territories  was  exercised  with  full  effect  by 
this  country,  and  the  East  India  Company,  a  creature  of  this  country. 
His  observation  as  to  the  authority  of  government  being  exercised  by 
this  country  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Lord  Justice  Turner's  judgment.     Lord  Stowell  was  not  address- 
ing himself  to  the  particular  point  for  which  I  have  quoted  Lord  Jus-  ^ 
tice  Turner's  judgment     Although  the  government  of  British  India   \ 
yr&s  English,  being  carried  on  principally  by  the  agency  of  the  char- 
tered  companv,  it  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  distinct  govern- 
Tnent   from   that  of   Great  Britain,  and   in  that   sense   it  was,    ay 
Lora  justice  rurner  says,  regarded  as  a  foreign   governmentT*  At 
Shanphai  there  is  a  British  consul,  residing  there  by  virtue  of  the 
ffcaties,  but  there'^'teNJio  government  by  British  authority  existing 

there,  and   there   is    nnlTiinpr  whioh    nun    Kp    r^friLrntin    {^g^a^ppfti-fttP   or 

independent  government,  and  the  .aaifct^gv^wETch  the  petitioners  see|g 
to  establish  with  an  Anglo-Indian  domicile  is  not  made  out 

Un  principle,  then,  can  an  Anglo-Chinese  domicile  be  established  ? 
The  British  community  at  Shanghai,  such  as  it  is,  resides  on  foreign 
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territory;  it  is  not  a  British  colony,  nor  even  a  Crown  colony,  al- 
though by  the  statutes  above  referi*ed  to  the  Crown  has  as  between 
itself  and  its  own  subjects  there  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  exer- 
cised in  conquered  or  ceded  territory. 

Residence  in  a  territory  or  country  is  an  essential  part  of  the  legal 
idea  of  domicile.  Domicile  of  choice,  says  Lord  Westbury  in  Udny 
V,  Udny,  Law  Rep.  1  H.  L.,  Sc.  458,  is  a  conclusion  or  inference 
which  the  law  derives  from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  voluntarily  his 
sole  or  chief  residence  in  a  particulai*  place  with  the  intention  of 
continuing  to  reside  there  for  an  unlimited  time.  He  speaks  of  resi- 
dence in  a  particular  place,  and  not  of  a  man  attaching  himself  to  a 
particular  community  resident  in  the  place.  .  In  Bell  r.  Kennedy,  Law 
Rep.  1  H.  L.,  Sc.  320,  he  uses  similar  expression^.  Domicile  is  an 
idea  of  the  lay^;  **it  is  the  relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an 
individual  and  a  particular  locality  or  country."  He  refers  to  locality 
or  country  and  not  to  a  particular  society  subsisting  in  the  locality 
or  country.  The  difference  of  law,  religion,  habits,  and  customs  of 
the  governing  communit}'  may,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  be  such 
as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  against  the  individual  oecomingaomi- 
ciled  in  a  particular  country ;  but  there  is  no  authority  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  English  law  that  an  individual  can  become  domiciieci  as  a 
member  oi  a  community  whicu  is  not  me  communiiy  possessing^ the 
supreme  or  sovereign  territorial  power.  There  may  be,  ana  indeed 
are,  numerous  examples  oi  particdiur  UUUls  pr  communities  residing 
within  a  territory  governed  by  particular  laws  applicable  to  them  spe- 
cially. British  India  affords  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  proposition. 
But  the  special  laws  applicable  to  sects  or  communities  arc  not  laws  of 
their  own  enactment,  they  are  merely  parts  of  the  law  of  the  governing 
communitj'  or  supreme  power. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  settling  in  British  India, 
and  attaching  himself  to  his  own  religious  sect  there,  would  acquire  aa 
Anglo-Indian  domicile,  and  b}-  virtue  of  such  domicile  would  enjoy  the 
civil  status  as  to  marriage,  inheritance,  and  the  like  accorded  bj'  the 
laws  of  British  India  to  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  and  such  civil  status 
would  differ  materially  from  that  of  a  European  settling  there  and 
attaching  himself  to  the  British  community.  But  the  civil  status  of 
the  Hindoo,  the  Mussulman,  and  the  European  would  in  fifif^h  pjiiai>  Jw 
regulaw?a  py  tbe  law  of  the  supreme  territorial  power. 

In  the  case  before  me  the  contention  is  for  a  domicile  which  may 
not  improperly  be  termed  extraterritorial.  The  sovereignty  over  the 
soil  at  Shanghai  remains  vested  in  the  Emperor  of  China  with  this 
exception,  that  he  has  by  treaty  bound  himself  to  permit  British  sub- 
jects to  reside  at  the  place  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  onl}-,  without 
interference  on  his  part,  and  to  permit  the  British  Crown  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  there  over  its  own  subjects,  but  over  no  other  persons. 

According  to  the  petitioner's  argument  the  su!)jects  or  citizens  of  all 
the  foreign  states  who  enjoy  similar  treaty  privileges  would  (subject  to 
any  particular  exceptions  arising  from  the  law  of  their  own  country  in 
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relation  to  domicile),  acquire  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
the  present  case  a  new  domicile  of  choice.  If,  for  instance,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  were  to  reside  at  Shanghai  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there  permanent!}',  but  not  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  strong  presumption  against  a  Chinese 
domicile,  and  were  to  attach  himself  so  far  as  he  could  to  one  of  the 
£ui*opean  communities  there,  say,  for  an  instance,  the  British  com- 
munity, he  would,  according  to  the  petitioner's  contention,  have  lost 
his  domicile  of  origin,  and  would  have  acquired  an  Anglo-Chinese 
domicile,  which  for  most  practical  purposes  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  English  domicile.  In  my  opinion  he  would  not  acquire  such  a 
domicile. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  as  to  the 
question  I  am  considering  between  the  residence  of  a  British  subject  at 
Shanghai,  or  at  any  factory  in  Turkey  or  elsewhere,  or  the  East, 
whether  by  virtue  of  special  treaties,  capitulations,  sufferance,  or  the 
like.  But  such  factoiies  are  not  regarded  as  colonies  or  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  domicile.  There  may  be  commercial  domicile 
there  in  times  of  war  witii  reference  to  the  law  of  capture,  but  that  is 
altc^ether  a  different  matter. 

No  authority  except  those  relating  to  Anglo-Indian  domicile  has 
been  cited  in  support  of  the  petitioner's  contention  as  to  domicile.  In 
Maltass  v,  Maltass,  1  Rob.  Ecc.  80,  already  cited,  Dr.  Lushington 
admitted  to  probate  the  will,  valid  according  to  the  law  of  England,  of 
an  English  merchant  resident  at  a  British  factory  at  Smyrna.  He  held 
that  if  the  treaty  between  England  and  the  Porte  was  applicable  to 
BritisF^merchants  resident  or  domiciled  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  in  Smyrna^  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  decided  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  succession  to  personal  estate,  namely,  that  it 
was  to  follow  the  law  of  England.  But  he  considcrpd  thnf.  thft  fipp^flftPd 
was  gomieiled  not  in  a  colony,  but  in  England. 

In  the  argument  for  the  petitioners  great  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
fact  that  the  will  has. not  been  proved  in  England.  The  law  admin- 
istered by  the  court  at  Shanghai,  being  for  most  practical  purposes 
the  same  as  that  administered  in  England,  the  question  of  domicile  is 
likely  to  arise  only  in  exceptional  cases  like  the  present.  The  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  at  Shanofhai  is  merely  the 
jjnrisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  exercisable  in  China,  and  confined  to 
British  subjects.  It  is  not  exclusive  and  does  not  ^^ist  tho.  jnriftHiV.finn 
of  Her  Majesty's  couits  m  fcngiand.  No  solid^  reason  e^istsJLhat  I  can 
discover  for  holding  that  the  will  of  an  Englishman  ^^^gliose^xed 

_  _  _  ^l  liBtlfeattl  iTrcyrini^^;_couTd  notbejdtnitt^d  to  probftte 
f>y  the  Vo^  ot^t^r^toteTn"^  IJngland      t  ma}' Observe  that  the  term 


placel>r  abode  "~rs  nsr^eqnTvalent  to  domicile.  The  technical 
terra  "domicile  "  was,  it  appears  to  me,  purposely  avoided.  The  only 
di.=%tinction  >)etwcen  this  case  and  Maltass  v.  Maltass,  1  Rob.  Ecc.  67, 
is  the  existence  at  Shanghai  of  an  English  Court  of  Probate.     Similar 
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courts  now  exist  In  the  Ottoman  dominions  and  in  Eg}  pt.  In  fact  all 
these  courts  are  consular  courts,  or  constituted  on  the  same  model 
with  more  or  less  jurisdiction. 

In  the  case  of  Attornej'-General  v.  Napier,  6  Ex.  217,  letters  of 
administration  had  been  granted  by  the  courts  established  in  India, 
where  nearly-  the  whole  of  the  intestate's  personal  estate  was  locally 
situate  at  his  death.  In  order  to  recover  a  comparativelj'  small  debt 
in  England,  administration  was  taken  out  in  this  countrj*  also.  The 
mtestate's  domicile  was  in  England.  But  in  deciding  that  legacy  duty 
was  payable,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  proceeded  solely  on  the  domicile, 
and  did  not  even  advert  in  the  judgment  to  the  grant  of  administration 
in  England.  Evidently  that  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
court  had  Jurisdiction  to  grant  and  had  granted  administration,  were 
considered  immaterial. 

If  an  Englishman  domiciled  in  England  dies  resident  abroad,  and 
no  part  of  his  assets  are  in  England,  and  no  probate  or  lettera  of 
administration  are  taken  out  in  England,  there  may  be  great  difficulty 
in  asserting  the  Crown's  right  to  duty,  and  inasmuch  as  foreign  courts 
will  not  enforce  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country  the  difficult}-  may  in 
some  cases  be  insuperable.  But  the  Crown's  right  cannot  depend  on 
the  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  remedy.  In  the  case  before 
me  there  is  no  difficult}-  in  giving  the  remedy,  since  the  fund  is  in 
court,  and  under  the  Legacy  Duty  Acts  this  court  or  its  officers  are 
bound  to  see  that  the  legacy  duty,  if  payable,  is  paid  before  the  fund 
is  parted  with. 

The  circumstance  that  the  will  has  not  been  proved  here  is  also 
immaterial.  It  has  been  proved  in  a  duly  constituted  British  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and,  it  being  admitted  that  further  probate 
here  is  not  required,  it  follows  that  the  court  must  look  at  the  Shang- 
hai probate  before  distributing  the  fund.  This  disposes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  court  cannot  take  notice  of  an  alleged  will  of  personal 
estate,  unless  it  has  been  proved  in  this  country.  The  argument  which 
was  addressed  to  me,  founded  on  a  close  examination  of  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Legacy  Duty  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
do  not  apply  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  urged  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Attorney-General  v. 
Forbes,  2  CI.  &  F.  48,  and  is  disposed  of  by  the  decisions  in  Thomson 
V,  Advocate-General,  12  CI.  &  F.  1,  and  in  Attorney-General  v.  Forbes, 
as  explained  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Attornev-General  v.  Napier, 
6  Ex.  217. 

For  these  reasons  I  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  the  law 
as  an  Anglo-Chinese  domicile,  that  the  testator's  domicile  remained 
English,  and  that  the  circumstances  are  not  sufficient  to  create  any 
exception  from  the  broad  principle  that  legacy  duty  is  payable  when 
the  domicile  is  British.    Consequently  I  think  that  the  duty  is  payable.^ 

1  Approved,  Abd-iil-Messih  v,  Farra,  13  A  pp.  Gas.  431  (1888).  The  residence  re- 
lied upon  to  establish  domicile  in  that  case  was  at  Cairo,  as  a  protected  British  sub- 
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In  re  CRAIGNISH. 

High  Court  of  Justice  :  Court  of  Appeal.    1892. 

[Reported  [1892]  3  Chancer  if,  180.] 

Chitty,  J.*  The  plaintiif  claims  to  be  entitled  beneficially  to  one- 
half  of  the  property  which  passed  under  the  will  of  his  late  wife.  .  .  . 
He  bases  his  claim  on  two  groands,  —  first,  he  alleges  that  during  the 
marriage  his  own  domicile,  and  consequently  his  wife's  domicile,  was 
Scotch ;  andy  secondly,  that  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  he  is 
entitled  beneficially  to  one-half  of  the  £20,000  which  she  appointed,  and 
one-half  of  her  residuary  estate.  .  !  .  In  order  to  e&tablish  that  his 
own  domir^ilp  yjAR  <^/»rifroh^  flip  piRJnt.iff  gave  evidence  as  to  the  domicilie  of 
his  j^reat-fi^randfather  and  his  grandfather.  When  this  evidence,  chiefly 
'documentary,  had  been  put  in,  itwaaj*4fflttted  by  the  defendants'  coun- 
sel that  the  plaintiflThaipBevetrTEatthe  domicile  of  botii  these  ancestors 
was  and  ^jjti»ti€truntil  their  deaths  to  be  Scotch ;  consequently,  the 
plalntiffyfather.  j^eiug  the  lep;itimate  son  of  a  mtin  domiciled  in  Scot- 
land, had  at  his  birth  a  Scotch  domicile.  [  The  contest  then  starts  from 
ihis  point.  In  the  course  of  it  many  questions  were  raised,  some  of 
law,  and  some  of  fact,  including  the  just  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  proved.  In  view  of  the  conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived 
on  the  facts  subsequent  to  the  plaintifi^s  marringe  with  Miss  Meeking, 
I  shall  pass  by  many  of  the  questions  that  were  raised;  1  shall  begin 
with  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  from  the  plaintiff's  birth  down  to 
that  marriage.  He  was  born  oh  the  24th  of  December,  1836^at  Sydney, in 
New  South  Wales.    His  father  was  then  an  pflScer  in  ihft  21  at.  Rpgimf  p'^^ 


serving  witb  ms  regiment  stationed  there.  His  father  and  mother  had 
married  in  that  colonj  in  1834.  His  mother^as  the  daugbter  or  bi r 
Alexander  Macieay,  speaker  to  ihe  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  1837,  the  plaintiff^s  father  retired  from  t\m\ 
army  by  sale  of  his  commission.  He  remained  in  the  colony  for  some 
few  3'ear8  afterwards.  He  became  police  magistrate  at  Parramatta,  ^ind 
subsequentl}',  about  1838  or  1839,  Colonial  Treasurer.  He  gave  up  his 
appointment  andjefb  the  colony  about  1841.  In  that  vj^ar  hp  nrrivftd 
in  England  with  his  wife  and  tamiiy,  mciuamg  the  plaintiff.  He  sub- 
sequently  visited  {Scotland,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Manchester,  he 
came  with  his  wife  and  family  to  London  in  1846^  and  continued  to 
reside  there  until  his  death.  In  August,  1846,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  tlie  London  and  South-Western  Railwaj*  Companj'.  The  salary 
was  considerable  and  suflOicient  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  himself. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club.    In  February, 

ject.    The  Court  said:  "  Residence  in  a  foreign  state,  as  a  privileged  member  of  an 
^'territorial  community,  although  it  may  be  effectnal  to  destroy  a  residential  dnmimlfl 

^  The  opinion  only  is  given :  u  sumcieniiy  states  the  case.     Only  so  much  of  the 
qanion  as  deals  with  the  qaestion  of  domicile  is  given.—  Ed. 
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1848,  he  purchased  62,  Chester  Square,  for  the  remainder  of  a  long 
lease,  and  went  to  reside  there  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  with  them  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1848.  Being  in  ill-health  he  had  resigned  his  offir^p.  af  rrotc^ 
tary  in  the  previous  September.  He  made  hiawill  on  the  28^  of  that 
month,  describing  himself  as  of  62,  Chester  Square,  in  the  coupty  of 
Ulddlesex.  The  residue  of  bis  property  remaining  after  paynaent  of 
i^ls  debts  amounted  only  to  a  few  hundred  pounds,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  wife.  He  had  lost  his  money  by  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank 
of  Australia,  as  he  learnt  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  1841. 
3L3V^^iA^SjA^^^       Ul)on  these  facts  it  was  argued  for  the  defendants,  —  first,  that  the 


^ 


cJ^H>^ 


Ukmi  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales,  he  was  domiciled  in  England  at 
^^•JLkA  ^^'^  ^""^*  ^^  ^**®  death,  and  thereupon  it  was  argued  for  the  defendants, . 

'  us  a  proposition  of  law,  that  domicile  of  origin,  rightly  understood,  does 

not  nu'iin  domicile  at  birth ;  but  the  last  domicile  imposed  b}'  the  choice 
of  the  father,  or  other  the  guardian  of  an  infant,  who  has  authority  to 
change  the  domicile  of  an  infant  by  changing  his  own.  This  proposition 
of  law  was  also  raised  in  reference  to  certain  facts  (which  I  have  not 
noticed)  relating  to  the  plaintiffs  father  while  under  age.  It  was  urged 
that  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  would  arise  by  holding  that 
domicile  of  origin  meant  simply  domicile  at  birth,  and  a  case  was  put  by 
way  of  illustration.  Suppose,  it  was  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  his  child  an  Englishman  is  domiciled  in  France,  that  shortly  after- 
wards, say  within  three  months  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  father 
breaks  up  his  home  in  France  and  returns  to  England,  his  own  domicile 
of  origin,  and  continues  to  live  settled  there  until  the  child  comes  of 
age  —  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  this  English 
child  to  hold  that  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  there  was  clinging  to 
him  a  French  domicile  read}'  to  arise  whenever  he  abandoned  the  Eng- 
lish domicile,  or  any  subsequent  domicile  acquired  by  his  own  choice. 
But  this  case  can  be  met  by  a  parallel  counter-case.  Suppose  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  in  England  at  his  child's  birth  retains  his  English 
domicile  until  say  within  three  months  of  the  child's  coming  of  age,  and 
then  breaks  up  his  English  home  and  acquires  a  domicile  in  France, 
which  he  retains  until  the  child  comes  of  age  —  according  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  (U'fendants  the  domicile  of  origin  of  this  English  child  would 
be  French.  But  inasmuch  as  I  intend  to  decide  this  case  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  ])liiintif!'s  domicile  of  origin  was  Scotch,  I  pass  by  tliQse 
questions  of  fact  and  law  without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  them, 
except  by  saying,  as  to  the  defendants'  proposition  of  law,  that  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  it  is  well  founded,  or  that  it  can  be  supported  upon 
a  due  examination  of  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject.        ^ 

The  plaintiff  was  in  his  twelfth  3'ear  at  his  father's  death.     He  was 
educated  for  the  military  service,  chiefly  in  England,  but  partlj^  in  Ger- 
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many^  where  his  mother  was  residing.  He  obtained  a  military  cadetship 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  went  out  to  India,  and  was 
appointed  in  1854  to  the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  one  of  the  com- 
pany's regiments.  He  remained  in  the  company's  service  until  the 
government  of  India  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  by  the  act  passed 
in  1858.  He  then  became  a  military  officer  under  the  Crown.  In 
1869  lie  finally  left  India,  and  in  1871  he  retired  from  military  service 
on  a  pension.  From  1854  to  1869  he  was  constantly  in  active  service. 
He  served  in  the  Persian  and  other  wars,  and  in  the  Mutiny  he  was 
an  officer  in  Jacob's  Horse.  On  his  quitting  India  finally  in  1869,  he  I 
abandoned  the  Anglo-Indian  domicile  which  he  had  acouired  ;  thereupon  J 
ms  domicile  of  origin,  which  I  assume  to  be  Scotch,  revived,  and  this 
domicile  continued  unless  and  until  he  acquired  a  new  domicile  by  choice, 
i'he  burden  of  proving  that  he  acquired  a  new  domicile  Dy  cnoice  is  upon 
the  defendants.  From  18G9  to  1883  his  career  may  be  briefly  stated. 
During  this  period  London  seems  to  have  been  his  headquarters.  From 
London  he  generally  started,  and  to  London  he  generally  returned  ou 
and  after  iiis  numerous  expeditions.  He  was  continually  moving  from 
place  to  place.  Down  to  1877  his  movements  were  principally  in  the 
direction  where  there*  was  war  or  rumor  of  war.  He  was  the  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  a  leading  London  newspaper  —  the  "  Standard  " 
—  during  the  Franco-German  War ;  afterwards  he  was  roving  corre- 
spondent for  that  newspaper.  He  was  called  back  to  England  by  the 
'*  Standnrd,"  and  acted  as  military  correspondent  for  that  paper  at  the 
manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  1872.  He  was  present  in  the  Spanish 
War  in  1873,  as  correspondent  for  an  English  newspaper  called  the 
*'  Hour,"  which  had  but  a  brief  existence.  I  pass  b\-  the  disturbances 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1875,  the  Seman  War  in  1876,  the 
Turkish  War  in  1877,  and  the  siege  of  Batoum  in  the  same  3*ear,  in  all 
of  which  he  played  some  part,  or  had  some  concern.  After  1877  his 
expeditions  in  connection  with  war  appear  to  have  ceased.  In  1878  he 
was  at  Milan  and  Paris,  and  then  he  came  to  London  ;  and  thence  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Ma}^  1879,  he  was  divorced 
from  his  first  wife  at  her  suit  b}'  the  decree  of  the  High  Court  in  Lon- 
don, made  absolute  in  the  following  December.  He  had  married  her 
in  18C2  while  in  India.  In  1879  he  was  living  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames,  not  far  from  London.  In  1881  he  travelled  to  Sydney,  his 
birthplace,  and  returned  to  London  about  the  end  of  that  year.  In 
1882  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  the  dignity  of 
Baron  von  Craignish,  and  in  1883  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  use 
that  title  in  this  country.  It  is  said,  however,  that  his  claim  to  use  the 
title  is  not  recognized  in  Scotland.  The  selection  of  Craignish  for  his 
title  has  apparently  given  great  offence  to  an  elder  branch  of  the  Camj)- 
bell  family  in  Scotland.  The  estate  of  Craignish  in  Scotland  has  passed 
away  from  the  Campbells.  The  plaintiff  is  not  a  Campbell  of  Craignish. 
His  family  is  Campbell  of  Laggan  Lochan.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his 
father  ever  held  any  land  in  Scotland.    I  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
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stance  as  to  the  grant  of  the  dignity  b}*  a  foreign  prince  because  the 
plaintiffs  counsel  placed  some  reliance  on  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  domicile. 

I  now  come  to  the  critical  period  which  extends  from  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Meeking  until  her  death.  The  marriage  took  place  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  March,  1883.  He  was  then  in 
his  forty-seventh  year  —  a  time  of  life  when  a  man  is  less  disposed  to 
rove  and  more  inclined  to  settle  down,  particularly  when  he  has  mar- 
ried a  rich  wife.  He  is  described  in  the  marriage  certificate  as  ^^  of  the 
parish  of  Sydney,  in  the  county  of  New  South  Wales,  then  residing  at 
Parr's  Hotel,  Brighton,"  and  she  is  described  as  ^^  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  in  the  count}'  of  Middlesex."  They  seem  to  have 
started  from  London  for  the  marriage  in  Paris.  After  the  marriage 
they  went  on  a  trip  to  Nice,  and  from  Nice  they  returned  to  London. 
There  they  staj-ed  at  Fisher's  Hotel,  ClifTord  Street.  That  was  in  the 
middle  of  1883.  He  bought  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  which  his  wife  paid  for 
and  presented  to  him.  The  yacht  was,  and  continued  to  be,  stationed 
at  Cowes.  His  property  consisted  of  his  pension  and  some  articles  of 
ornament  or  the  like,  which  he  had  apparently  collected  in  his  wander- 
ings. He  had  no  other  propert}-  except  the  yacht.  During  the  yacht- 
ing seasons  of  the  years  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  the  yacht  was  used  by 
him,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  his  wife,  for  various  trips 
to  Scotland,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  During  the  same 
period  they  made  visits  to  the  Riviera,  Paris,  and  Boulogne,  Germany, 
and  the  New  Forest  in  England,  general I3',  but  not  alwa^'s,  together. 
There  was  some  little  confusion  in  the  plaintifFs  evidence  as  to  the 
dates  and  order  of  these  trips  and  visits  ;  but  the  exact  dates  and  order 
are  not  material.  During  this  period  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  were 
frequently  in  London,  staying  at  hotels  and  furnished  rooms.  What- 
ever expeditions  they  made,  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  (as  he  stated  in 
his  evidence)  always  came  back  to  London.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1886,  the  plaintiff  signed  an  agreement  for  taking  No.  25,  Albert 
Gate,  on  a  tenancy  commencing  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  He 
entered  into  possession  accordingly,  and  resided  there  with  his  wife 
until  their  separation,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July  following. 
The  plaintiff,  in  his  evidence,  seemed  desirous  of  ascribing  the  taking 
of  this  house  solely  to  his  wife;  he  had  apparently  forgotten  that  he 
had  himself  signed  the  agreement,  and  that  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  her  after  the  separation,  dated  Piccadilly,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
house  emphatically  as  *'my  house."  The  taking  of  this  house  was 
his  own  act,  even  if  he  took  it  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  The  house 
was  taken  with  the  furniture  therein.  His  wife  had  furniture  stored 
at  a  repository;  some  of  this  was  removed  to  the  house,  but  the  bulk 
remained  at  the  repository.  The  articles  which  belonged  to  him 
were  removed  to  the  house.  In  the  agreement  he  is  described  as  of 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  The  rent  was  £500  a  year, 
and  the  term  was  for  a  year  certain,  with  an  option  to  the  plaintiflf 
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to  continae  the  tenancy  for  another  year,  and  if  the  house  was  not 
required  by  the  landlord,  then  for  a  further  term.  Some  time  after 
the  separation  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  this  house  was  given  up. 
After  their  separation  they  never  lived  together  again.  There  were 
protracted  negotiations  carried  on  by  their  solicitors  for  a  deed  of 
separation.  They  were  broken  off  before  her  death,  because  the 
plaintiff  would  not  accept  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  proposed  on 
her  part  that  an  annuity  should  be  settled  on  him.  Her  proposal 
was  that  the  annuity  should  be  a  personal  provision  for  his  mainte- 
nance, and  therefore  determinable  on  bankruptcy  or  alienation;  the 
plaintiff  required  that  the  annuity  should  be  free  of  ail  restrictions, 
so  that  he  could  deal  with  it  and  raise  money  upon  it.  These  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  throughout  on  the  footing  or  tacit  assumption 
that  the  law  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the  parties  was  the  law  of 
England*  The  draft  which  passed  between  the  solicitors  was  in 
English  form;  no  suggestion  was  made  from  beginning  to  end  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  of  a  Scotch  domicile,  or  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  had  any  bearing  on  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife. 
But,  in  justice  to  the  plaintiff,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  he  was  not 
designedly  suppressing  or  keeping  back  any  claim.  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  bad  any  before  the  memorable  conversation  with  his 
baiTister  friend  after  his  wife's  death.  Still,  the  circumstance  that 
these  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  footing  or  assumption  that 
the  law  of  England  applied  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  domi- 
cile. The  object  of  the  law  in  searching  for  and  ascertaining  a  man's 
domicile  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  municipal  law  by  which  his 
private  rights  are  regulated  and  defined.  The  circumstance  that  a 
foreigner  residing  in  England  by  his  conduct  adopts  the  law  of  Eng- 
land as  the  law  whereby  bis  private  rights  are  defined  is  relevant  evi* 
dence  on  the  question  of  his  domicile.  Doueet  v.  Geoghegan,  9  Ch.  D. 
441.  The  assumption  in  these  negotiations,  that  the  relative  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  were  governed  by  the  law  of  England, 
falls  far  short  of  an  intentional  adoption  of  that  law,  and  if  it  stood 
alone  it  would  be  of  trifling  import,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not  altogether  without  weight. 
A  few  more  facts  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  plaintiff  was  during 
the  marriage  a  member  of  three  clubs  in  London,  —  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club,  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Raleigh. 
Shortly  after  his  wife's  death  he  became  a  member  of  the  Arts  and 
Letters  Club,  also  in  London.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Albe- 
marle Club  in  London.  He  never  had  a  club  in  Scotland.  After  the 
separation  he  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  London.  He  had  lodg- 
ings or  furnished  apailments  in  Suffolk  Street,  in  Bedford  Gardens, 
Kensington  (where  he  stayed  about  a  year),  in  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
and  in  Cheniston  Gardens,  where  he  was  when  his  wife  died.  He 
had  a  studio  in  Cheniston  Gardens.  He  made  a  short  expedition  to 
Cairo,  and  he  went  round  Scotland  in  the  Norham  Castle,  accompany. 
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ing  the  ocean  yacht  race  of  1887  as  one  of  the  Thames  Yacht  Club 
committee.  This  was  the  only  visit,  if  it  can  be  called  a  visit, 
which  he  paid  to  Scotland  after  the  separation.  In  order  to  show 
that  his  domicile  was  Scotch,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  Eng- 
lish, the  plaintiff  gave  in  evidence  conversations  which  he  bad  with 
his  wife  concerning  Craignish.  All  these  conversations  occurred 
before  he  took  No.  25,  Albert  Gate.  The  final  conversation  was  at 
Fisher's  Hotel,  London.  The  plaintiff  said  his  wife  often  talked  to 
him  about  the  possibility  of  bis  being  able  to  buy  Craignish.  A 
friend  had  made  inquiries  and  reported  the  result  The  owner  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  to  part  with  it  at  any  price.  He  put  a  fancy 
price  upon  it;  according  to  the  plaintiff's  recollection  it  was  £80,000. 
To  use  the  plaintiff's  own  expression,  ^*That  settled  the  matter  of 
Craignish."  It  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  his  wife  buying  it  He 
never  had  any  idea  of  purchasing  it  himself;  as  he  truly  stated,  he 
had  no  money.  It  never  really  was  within  the  range  of  practicability 
that  even  his  wife  should  buy  it  The  £65,000  was  so  tied  up  that 
she  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  capital  during  her  life. 
She  had  a  legacy  of  some  thousand  pounds  under  her  father's  will, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  how  much  of  this  remained  in  her 
hands  at  the  marriage.  That  a  man  with  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins 
should  have  dreams  of  Scotland  and  an  ancestral  estate  tbei*e  is 
natural  enough.  This  was  but  a  waking  dream,  and  the  dream,  such 
as  it  was,  was  the  dream  of  his  wife,  and  not  of  himself.  A  dream 
or  a  mere  hope  or  a  wish  for  the  Impossible  is  not  an  intention. 
There  was  no  intention  to  buy  Craignish.  Whatever  idea  there  was 
on  the  subject,  it  had  finally  vanished  before  the  plaintiff  took  the 
house  at  Albert  Gate.  The  plaintiff  gave  also  some  evidence  as  to 
his  wife's  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  some  other  places  in  Scot- 
land on  their  visits  to  that  country,  but  nothing  came  of  these  inqui- 
ries, and  these  matters  all  came  to  an  end  before  the  bouse  at  Albert 
Gate  was  taken. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  case  which  does  not  often  arise  in 
questions  of  domicile.  Generally  the  inquiry  relates  to  the  domicile 
of  a  person  who  is  dead.  In  this  case  the  question  relates  to  the 
domicile  of  the  plaintiff,  a  living  person.  He  gave  evidence  as  to 
his  past  intention  during  his  wife's  life.  Asked  by  his  own  counsel 
whether  he  formed  any  intention  to  make  a  settled  home  in  England, 
he  said,  "No,"  and  subsequently  he  said:  "The  only  place  I  ever  had 
any  serious  intention  of  making  a  home,  if  1  could,  was  Scotland." 
In  Cross-examination  he  had  admitted  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  he  had  anything  which  could  be  called  a 
home  but  in  London;  that  any  home  he  had  was  in  London;  and  that 
certainly  he  had  no  other  home  but  in  London.  As  to  the  evidence 
of  the  plaintiff  himself  on  the  subject  of  his  past  intention,  it  must 
be  accepted  with  a  very  considerable  reserve.  A  plaintiff  has 
naturally,  on  an   Issue  like  the  present,  a  very  strong  bias  cal- 
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culated  to  influence  his  mind,  and  he  is,  moreover,  speaking  of 
bis  past  intention,  and  not  merely  of  past  declarations  of  inten- 
tion. (See  the  observations  of  Lord  Cairns  in  Bell  v.  Kennedy,  Law 
Rep.  1  U.  L.,  Sc.  307,  313.)  Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the 
question  whether  the  plaintiff  did  not  himself  consider  that  his  home 
was  in  England  by  some  of  his  own  letters  written  to  his  wife  after 
the  separation.  In  these  letters,  written  at  various  dates  and  from 
various  places,  the  term  ^^home"  occurs  seven  times.  I  refrain  from 
quoting  at  length  the  passages  in  the  letters  or  the  cross-examination 
upon  them.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  contemporaneous  declara- 
tions of  intention.  The  term  ^'home"  may  be,  and  is,  often  used 
in  different  senses.  An  Englishman  permanently  settled  in  one  of 
the  English  colonies  may  without  impropriety  speak  of  going  home 
when  he  is  paying  a  visit  to  England.  If  asked  to  explain  himself, 
he  would  probably  say  that  he  used  the  term  in  reference  to  the  mother 
country  from  which  he  and  his  brother  colonists  had  emigrated  or 
originally  sprung,  and  that  his  own  true  home  was  in  the  colony. 
So  in  familiar  conversation  or  in  familiar  letters  the  term  may  be 
used  in  a  sense  (varying  more  or  less  according  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  from  the  ordinary  popular  sense)  of  the  place  where 
a  man  has  his  abode  or  is  settled.  When  a  traveller  speaks  of  return- 
ing home  he  uses  the  term  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense.  In  a  letter 
of  the  p'aintiff's  (January  23,  1888),  written  from  Corfu,  where  the 
plaintiff  charges  his  wife  with  ^^ breaking  up  our  home,*'  he  was 
referring  to  their  home  at  Albert  Gate.  This  he  admitted.  In  a 
passage  in  the  same  letter,  where  he  asks  ^^How  can  I  go  home?**  he 
is  referring  to  London,  or  at  all  events  to  England.  In  an  undated 
letter  from  Alexandria,  where  the  term  "home"  occurs  three  times, 
he  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  of  London  or  England.  In  the  course  of 
his  examination-in-chief  the  plaintiff  used  the  term  "home"  eight 
times,  generally,  however,  following  the  lead  of  his  counsel.  When 
he  is  speaking  of  home  before  he  finally  quitted  India,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  using  the  term  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  an  Anglo-Indian 
may  speak  of  this  country  as  his  home.  After  he  left  India,  he  uses 
it  generally  in  reference  to  England  as  the  place  from  which  he 
started  and  to  which  he  returned. 

I  have  surveyed  the  evidence  at  some  length.  In  the  result,  and  on 
ihe  assumption  that  the  plaintiff's  domicile  of  origin  was  Scotch,  I 
find  that  the  plaintiff  acquired  by  choice  a  domicile  in  England  from 
the  time  when  he  went  to  reside  with  his  wife  in  the  house  at  Albert 
Gate,  and  that  the  domicile  thus  acquired  was  not  afterwards  aban- 
doned, but  continued  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  residence  here  is  amply  sufficient.  The  true  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  evidence  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  and 
accompanying  the  fact  of  the  residence  here,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  plaintiff's  own  letters  and  the  other  facts  of  the  case  viewed 
as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  plaintiff  formed  the  intention 
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of  residing  here  indefinitely.  There  was  the  animtu  revertendi  and 
manendi.  According  to  Story's  definition,  that  place  is  properly  the 
domicile  of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed  without  any 
present  intention  of  removing  therefrom.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
sect.  43.  There  was  no  present  intention  on  the  plaintiff's  part  to 
remove  from  London.  London,  which  was  at  first  merely  his  head- 
quarters, afterwards  became  his  home;  he  treated  it  as  his  home, 
and  called  it  his  home,  more  particularly  he  considered  the  house 
at  Albert  Gate,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  as  his  home.  A  man 
may  be  in  fact  homeless,  but  he  cannot  in  law  be  without  a  domicile. 
Subject  to  this  distinction  the  term  "home,"  In  its  ordinary  popular 
sense,  is  practically  identical  with  the  legal  idea  of  domicile.  Dicey 
on  Domicile,  pp.  42-55.  Living  in  lodgings  and  changing  the 
lodgings  from  time  to  time  are  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration on  a  question  of  domicile*,  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
domicile.  There  are  many  foreigners  resident  and  domiciled  in  this 
country  who  pass  their  lives  in  lodgings  only;  a  man  may  be  domi- 
ciled in  a  country  without  having  a  fixed  habitation  in  some  particular 
spot  in  that  couutiy.  The  plaintiff's  lodgings  or  apartments  were  all 
within  the  area  of  London.  If  (as  I  think  was  the  case)  the  plaintiff's 
domicile  was  English  in  January,  1886,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  domicile.  The  subsequent 
breaking  up  of  the  house  at  Albert  Gate  is  attributed  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  his  wife;  even  if  it  were  his  own  act  it  would  not  of  itself 
constitute  an  abandonment  of  a  home  or  domicile  In  England.  For 
the  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  which  elapsed  between  the  separa- 
tion and  his  wife's  death  the  plaintiff's  principal  place  of  residence 
was  in  London;  he  quitted  London  only  for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
his  short  trips  abroad.  The  p!aintiff*s  counsel  relied  on  the  decision 
in  In  re  Patience,  29  Ch.  D.  976.  On  a  question  of  fact  a  decision 
in  a  previous  case  affords  little  or  no  assistance.  In  that  case  I 
thought  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  intention.  In  this  case  I 
think  there  is.     The  action  is  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  plaintiff  appealed. 

LiNDLET,  L.  J.,  In  delivering  judgment,  went  through  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  a  Scotch 
domicile  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death.  His  Lordship  accordingly 
held  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  was  right,  and  that  the 
appeal  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

BowEN  and  Kat,  L.JJ.,  concurred.^ 


Pollock,  C.  B.,  In  Attorket-Gbnebal  v.  Pottinoer,  6  H.  &  N. 
733,744(1861).    The  question  is,  whether  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  at  the 

<  Ace  Merrill  v.  Morrisett,  76  Ala.  433 ;  Dalloz,  Repert  vol.  xyii.  p.  896.    Contra, 
In  re  Patience,  29  Ch.  D.  976.    Cf.  Desmare  v.  U.  S.«  98  U.  S.  605.  —  £o. 
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time  of  his  decease  was  domiciled  in  England  or  in  India.  •  •  • 
The  only  doubt  arises  from  this,  that  he  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  might  have  been  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  serve  in  India.  In  Hodgson  v.  De  Beauchesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C. 
285,  which  was  cited  to  establish  that  because  an  Indian  officer  con- 
tinued liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  India  he  could  not  acquire 
an  English  domicile,  the  court  decided  that  such  circumstances  con- 
stituted a  strong  reason  against  such  an  officer  acquiring  a  French 
domicile.  But  the  distinction  between  a  foreign  and  an  English  domi* 
cile  is  pointed  out  in  the  judgment,  and  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  course 
of  Dr.  Phillimore's  repl}',  said :  *'  If  the  deceased  had  gone  to  Scotland 
on  furlough,  and  resided  there  as  long  as  he  did  in  France,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  he  had  not  acquired  a  Scotch  domicile."  Appljing 
that  to  this  case,  I  thiuk  that,  notwithstanding  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
continued  in  the  Indian  arm}*,  his  purchase  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
Eaton  Place,  his  continuing  to  hold  it  whilst  absent  from  England,  his 
return  to  it  as  his  place  of  residence  and  his  home,  and  his  reference 
to  it  in  his  will  as  his  residence,  abundantly  establishes  his  English 
domicile.^ 


PUTNAM  V.  JOHNSON. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1813. 

[Reported  10  Massachusetts,  488.] 

Case  against  the  selectmen  of  Andover  for  refusing  to  insert  plain- 
tifif*8  name  on  the  voting-list  of  the  town.'  \  At  the  trial  of  the  action, 
which  was  had  upon  the  general  issue  before  Sewall,  J.,  at  the  Sit- 
tings here  after  this  term,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  certain  facts  agreed  by  the 
parties,  and  certain  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  reported  by  the 
Judge  who  presided  thereat 

It  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  bom  in  Danvers,  on  the  24th 
day  of  November,  1786;  that  he  resided  there,  in  his  father's  fam- 
ily, until  he  entered  Dai*tmouth  College,  in  August,  1805.;  that  he 
was  graduated  at  the  said  college  in  1809;  that  he  then  went  to 
Sal  em,  and  resided  there  as  a  student  at  law  until  the  Idth  of  April, 

1812,  when  he  went  to  Andover;  that  he  resided  in  Andover  during 
the  vacation  of  six  weeks  [in  the  theological  seminary]  in  May  and 
June,  1812,  and  of  the  vacation  of  six  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  spent  about  half  at  his  father's  house  in  Danvers,  and  In 
visits  to  different  places;  that  he  did,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 

1813,  request  the  defendants  to  insert  his  name  upon  the  list  of 

1  Ace.  Mooar  v.  Harvey,  128  Mass.  219. 

Id  Hamilton  v.  Dallas,  1  Ch.  D.  257  (1875),  it  was  held  that  a  British  peer,  though 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  may  acquire  a  domicile  in  France.  —  £o. 

'  This  short  statement  is  substitated  for  the  declaration,  given  by  the  Reporter. 
—  Ed. 
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voters  in  Andovcr,  for  senators;  that  they  refused  to  insert  it;  that 
at  the  said  meeting  he  offered  his  vote  for  senators,  and  the  defend- 
ants refused  to  receive  it;  that  he  possessed  sufficient  personal  estate; 
and  that  he  was  taxed  in  Salem  in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  and  paid 
his  taxes,  and  voted  in  said  town  after  March,  1810,  until  he  left 
that  place  in  April,  1812. 

The  judge  also  reported  that  Eleazar  Putnam,  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff,  testified  that  his  son,  since  he  left  college,  had  received  no 
support  from  him,  or  any  assistance  except  in  the  way  of  credit  to 
him,  and  was  not  of  the  father's  family,  but  separated,  and,  as  the 
father  believed,  was  upon  the  charity  foundation  at  Andover,  and 
that  he  owned  some  real  estate.  Mark  New^man,  Esquire,  testified 
that  the  plaintiff  was  upon  the  charity  foundation  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Andover;  that  students  in  divinity  on  that  foundation 
are  restricted  to  a  residence  of  three  years  before  they  are  entitled  to 
a  license  to  preach,  and  are  permitted  to  continue  their  residence 
there  afterwards;  that^the  residence  of  students  is  in  chambers,  as 
at  a  college,  with  board  in  commons;  that  he  had  not  known  of  any 
students  in  the  theological  institution  who  had  been  admitted  to  vote, 
and  that  they  had  not  taken  any  concern  in  town  affairs;  that  a  Mr. 
Scammon,  in  1812,  while  a  student,  claimed  a  right  to  vote,  and  was 
refused;  and  that  theological  students,  when  licensed  to  preach  and 
employed  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  reside  and  make  their  home 
at  the  institution,  and  in  the  vacations  generally  go  from  thence,  but 
sometimes  continue  there. ^ 

Parker,  J.  The  plaintiff,  being  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth, 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  competent  property,  is 
without  doubt  entitled  to  vote  somewhere  within  the  State  for  State 
officers. 

By  the  facts  reported  in  this  case,  it  is  manifest  that  Andover  or 
Danvers  is  the  place  where  the  plaintiff  has  his  home,  within  the  true 
intent  of  the  constitution.  Although  he  was  born  in  Danvers,  and 
that  is  still  the  domicile  of  his  father,  yet  he  was  of  an  age  to  eman- 
cipate himself,  and  obtain  a  home  in  some  other  town.  He  went  to 
Andover,  and  had  resided  there  a  few  days  short  of  a  year,  previous 
to  the  election  in  April,  1813.  A  year's  residence  was  not  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  that  town;  it  was  sufficient  that  he  made 
that  his  home.  He  had  left  his  father's  family  several  yeara  before, 
and  had  become  a  resident  in  Salem,  where  he  was  taxed  and  per- 
mitted to  vote.  His  father  had  ceased  to  support  him  since  the  year 
1809,  before  which  time  he  was  also  of  age;  and  he  was  at  Salem, 
preparing  himself  for  an  independent  living,  until  the  spring  of 
1812,  when  he  removed  to  Andover,  to  pursue  his  theological  studies 
there,  which,  as  he  was  on  the  charitable  foundation,  required  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years. 

*  Aliments  of  counsel  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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Was  Andover,  then,  his  dwelling-place  or  home?  This  is  the 
question  now  to  be  solved.  It  is  manifest  that  Danvers  was  not; 
for  be  had  abandoned  it,  and  did  not  keep  up  his  connection  with  his 
father's  family,  as  was  the  case  of  Emmons  in  Granby  v.  Amherst, 
7  Mass.  1,  cited  in  the  argument.  He  could  not  vote  in  Danvers, 
for  his  home  was  not  there.  He  must,  then,  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
Andover,  or  be  subjected  to  a  temporary  disfranchisement,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  no  home  in  any  place. 

The  objection  most  insisted  on  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
is,  that  the  plaintifif  did  not  go  to  Andover  with  an  intention  to 
remain  there;  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  there- 
fore that  he  could  not  exercise  any  of  his  civil  privileges  within  that 
town;  although  it  was  admitted  that  a  mechanic  or  day-laborer, 
otherwise  qualified,  making  Andover  his  home,  by  residing  and 
dwelling  there,  would  be  a  legal  voter  there. 

A  residence  at  a  college  or  other  seminary,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  would  not  confer  a  right  to  vote  vp  the  town  where  such 
an  institution  exists,  if  the  student  had  not  severed  himself  from  his 
father's  control,  but  resorted  to  his  house  as  a  home,  and  continued 
under  his  direction  and  management.  But  such  residence  will  give 
a  right  to  vote  to  a  citizen  not  under  pupilage,  notwithstanding  it 
may  not  be  his  expectation  to  remain  there  forever. 

The  definition  of  domicile,  as  cited  from  Vattel  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  is  too  strict,  if  taken  literally,  to  govern  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  sort;  and,  if  adopted  here,  might  deprive  a  large  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  their  right  of  suffrage,  i  He  describes  a  person's 
domicile  as  the  habitation  fixed  in  any  place,  with  an  intention  of 
always  staying  there.t  In  this  new  and  enterprising  country,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  half  of  the  young  men,  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation,  fix  themselves  in  any  town  with  an  intention  of  always 
staying  there.  They  settle  in  a  place  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
whether  it  will  suit  their  views  of  business  and  advancement  in  life; 
and  with  an  intention  of  removing  to  some  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion if  they  should  be  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  they  have  their 
home  in  their  chosen  abode  while  they  remain.  \  Probably  the  mean- 1 
ing  of  Vattel  is,  that  the  habitation  fixed  in  any  place,  without  anyf 
present  intention  of  removing  therefrom,  is  the  domicile.  |  At  least, 
this  definition  is  better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country. 

But  several  cases  have  been  cited  from  our  own  reports,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  case  at  bar,  in  which  the  settlement 
of  paupers  has  been  decided  upon  more  strict  principles  tban  are  now 
suggested.  The  case  of  Granby  v,  Amherst  is  the  strongest;  and  it 
is  manifest  that  there  is  nothing,  even  in  that  case,  which  contradicts 
the  principles  now  advanced.  The  pauper  there  left  Belchertown 
and  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
He  was  under  age  while  at  college,  until  a  few  months  before  he  was 
graduated.     He  passed  all  his  vacations  in  Belchertown,  he  had  a 
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freehold  there,  and  he  retamed  to  that  place  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  degree.  It  was  very  properly  held  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances,  he  had  not  changed  his  domicile  by  going  to  Dartmouth 
College,  and  remaining  there  four  years. ^ 

But  the  decisions  of  settlement  cases  cannot  have  much  influence 
on  questions  of  political  privileges.  In  the  former  cases,  there  is  a 
conflict  between  two  corporations  on  a  subject  of  property;  and  they 
must  be  determined  strictly  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
property.  The  objects  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  town  in  which  the  voter  has 
his  home,  were  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter,  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  upon  the  public  by  multiplying 
the  votes  of  the  same  person.  The  plaintiff  had  lived  long  enough 
In  Andover  to  give  the  selectmen  the  means  of  scrutinizing  his 
claims ;  and  there  was  no  other  place  where  he  could  have  a  pretence 
for  voting. 

Further,  a  citizen  n^y  well  have  his  home  in  one  town,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  an  inhabitant,  and  yet  have  his  legal  settlement  in 
another  town.  For  instance,  if  he  should  reside  four  years  in  a 
town,  own  and  occupy  real  property  there,  gain  a  livelihood  there  for 
himself  and  his  family,  without  any  intention  of  removing,  he 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  removed  to  the  place  of  his  lawful  settle- 
ment, in  case  he  should  become  chargeable.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  he  had  no  home  there,  that  he  did  not  dwell  there,  and  therefore 
that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  there. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's  case  is  well  made  out,  and 
*-v     .  that  judgment  must  be  enterjed  on  the  verdict*  *    ^  JL 


^*^^  W^  <r"^^  ^"^^  r^^"^^  ^^^^"^^  y^>MA^ 

€^<**/^  T\i   OJLHP  ABINGTON  v.   NORTH  BRIDGEWATER. 
yt^9^        *        t^w-^^         Supreme  Judicial  Court  op  Massachusetts.    1840. 
^A^^^^^y^     (J^AJL/lAK^^^'^^X^  ^^^^^ReparUd  23  Pickering,  170.] 

«^  VT  ^^  Wa Shaw,  C.  J.,  drew  up  the  opinion  of  the  court*    The  question  of 
S^**^  Ebenezer  Hill's  settlement  depends  upon  this,  whether  he  was  ah  in« 

P^AftfAXAQ^h^hUflnt  nf  Nnrf.h  Rr]r^gPWRt.cr  before  thTTOth  of  April,  1767.     U 
j^  ^^"Kjfi^s  honse  or  pla^e  of  residence  was  in  that  town,  be  acquired  a  seF^ 
tlement  there,  and  the  defendants  are  liable^  otherwise  not. 

In  the  several  provincial  statutes  of  1692,  IVOI,  and  IVBV  upon  this 
subject^  the  terms  "coming  to  sojourn  or  dwell,"  "being  an  inhab- 
itant," "residing  and  continuing  one's  residence,"  "coming  to  reside 

1  Ace.  Vanderpoel  v.  D'Hanlon,  63  la.  246  ;  Frye's  Election,  71  Pa.  802.  —  Ei>. 
«  Ace  Sauders  v.  Getchell,  76  Me.  158  ;  Hicka  v.  Skinner,  72  N.  C.  1. 
Residence  for  voting  means  actual  domicile.    Dennis  v.  S.,  17  Fla.  889.  —  Ed. 
*  The  opinion  only  is  given :  it  sufficiently  states  the  caae.  —  £d. 
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and  dwell,"  are  frequently  and  varionsly  used,  and,  we  think,  they  are 
used  indiscriminately,  and  all  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  design 
nate  the  place  of  a  person's  domicile.  This  is  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution, c.  1,  §  1,  for  another  purpose,  to  be  the  place  ''where  one 
dwelleth  or  hath  his  home." 

The  fact  of  domicile  is  often  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  a 
person;  \z  aeiermmes  nis  civiT  and  political  rights  and  privileges, 
duties  and  obligations;  it  fixes  his  allegiance;  it  determines  hislSier- 
iigerent  and  neutral  character  in  time  of  war;  it  regulates  his  pereonal 
ana  social  relations  wtiHst  ne  lives,  and  furnishes  the  rule  for  tne 
disposal  of  his  property  when  he  dies.  Yet  as  a  question  of  fact, 
it  is  orten  one  of  great  difiSculty,  depending  sometimes  upon  minute 
shades  of  distinction,  which  can  hardly  be  defined.  It  seems  difficult 
to  form  any  exact  definition  of  domicile,  because  it  does  not  depend 
upon  any  single  fact,  or  precise  combination  of  circumstances.  If 
we  adopt  the  above  definition  from  the  Constitution,  which  seems 
intended  to  explain  the  matter  and  put  it  beyond  doubt,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  only  an  identical  proposition,  equivalent 
to  declaring,  that  a  man  shall  be  an  inhabitant  where  he  inhabits,  or 
be  considered  as  dwelling  or  having  his  home  where  he  dwells  or  has 
his  home.  It  must  often  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  the  combinations  of  which  are  infinite,  if  it  be  said  to  be  fixed 
by  the  place  of  his  dwelling-house,  he  may  have  dwelling  houses  in 
different  places;  if  it  be  where  his  family  reside,  his  family  with 
himself  may  occupy  them  indiscrlroioately,  and  reside  as  much  in 
one  as  another;  if  it  be  where  he  lodges'  or  sleeps  (pemoctat)^  he 
may  lodge  as  much  at  the  one  as  the  other;  if  it  be  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, he  may  have  a  warehouse,  manufactory,  wharf,  or  other  place  of 
business,  in  connection  with  his  dwelling-house  in  different  towns. 
See  Lyman  v,  Fiske,  17  Pick.  231.  But  without  pursuing  this  gen- 
eral  view  f urttier^  to  show  that  it  is  difi(icuit,  if  not  impossipie,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule,  on  account  of  the  very  diversified  cases  which 
THAy  hfi  anpi^osed.  vet  it  will  generally  De  found  in  practice,  ttiat 
there  is  some  one  or  a  few  decisive  circumstances  ^hicb  will  deter« 
^^^^  \^ft  gnrstinn  ' 

In  coming  to  the  inqniry  in  each  case,  two  considerations  must  be 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  these  are,  — 

1.  That  ^very  nprson  must  havea  domicile  somewhere;  and 

2.  That  a  man  can  have  only  one 
and  the  same  time. 


_       _      ^       ^     nicilftof  origin,  which  he  retains  until  he  ao-  \  ^wf  J^     ^J 
qnlres  anblhe7;  and  the  one  thus  acquired  is  in  like  manner  retaine3T  I •^6u^v^Cov(jb\a 

Tbe  supposition,  that  a  man  can  have  two  domiciles,  would  lead  to  I 
the  absurdest  consequences.     If  he  had   two  domiciles  within  the      j     •  i  '  / 
limits  of  distant  sovereign  States,  in  case  of  war,  what  would  be  an  j  r»  I"    •    **\  »    , 
act  of  imperative  duty  to  one,  would  make  him  a  traitor  to  the  other,  /ft'-''  f  ^  V*     '/ 
As  not  only  sovereigns,  but  all  their  subjects,  collectively  and  indi-  <^  V-.\  .-c.  /^  -  ' 
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vidually,  are  put  into  a  state  of  hostility  by  war,  he  would  become 
an  enemy  to  himself,  and  bound  to  commit  hostilities  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  same  persons  and  property  at  the  same  time. 

But  without  such  an  extravagant  supposition,  suppose  he  were 
domiciled  within  two  military  districts  of  the  same  State,  he  might 
be  bound  to  do  personal  service  at  two  places,  at  the  same  time;  or 
in  two  counties,  he  would  be  compellable,  on  peril  of  attachment, 
to  serve  on  juries  at  two  remote  shire  towns ;  or  in  two  towns,  to  do 
watch  and  ward  in  two  different  places.  Or,  to  apply  an  illustration 
from  the  present  case.  By  the  provincial  laws  cited,  a  man  was  liable 
to  be  removed  by  a  warrant  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  habitancy, 
or  residence,  for  all  these  terms  are  used.  If  it  were  possible  that 
he  could  have  a  settlement  or  habitancy  in  two  different  towns  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  follow  that  two  sets  of  civil  officers,  each  acting 
under  a  legal  warrant,  would  be  bound  to  remove  him  by  force,  the 
one  to  one  town,  and  the  other  to  another,  ^hese  propositions, 
therefore,  that  every  person  must  have  some  domicile,  and  can  havie 
1>Wl  6»6  at  one  time,  tor  the  same  purpose,  are  rainer  io  be  regarded 
as  postulaia  man  as  propositions  to  be  proved.  Yet  we  think  they 
go  far  in  turnisning  a  test  by  which  the  question  may  be  tried  in 
each  particular  case.  It  depends  not  upon  proving  particular  facts, 
but  whether  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  taken  together,  tending 
to  show  that  a  man  has  his  home  or  domicile  in  one  place,  over- 
balance all  the  like  proofs,  tending  to  establish  it  in  another;  such 
an  inquiry,  therefore,  involves  a  comparison  of  proofs,  and  in  mak- 
ing that  comparison,  there  are  some  facts  which  the  law  deems 
decisive,  unless  controlled  and  counteracted  by  others  still  more 
stringent.  The  place  of  a  man's  dwelling-house  is  first  regarded,  in 
contradistinction  to  any  place  of  business,  trade,  or  occupation.  If 
he  has  more  than  one  dwelling-house,  that  in  which  he  sleeps  Or 
passes  his  nights,  if  it  can  be  distinguished,  will  govern.  And  we 
think  it  settled  by  authority,  that  if  the  dwelling-house  is  partly  in 
one  place  and  partly  in  another,  the  occupant  must  be  deemed  to  dwell 
in  that  town  in  which  he  habitually  sleeps,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Lord  Coke,  in  2  Inst.  120,  comments  upon  the  statute  of  Marl- 
bridge  respecting  courts  leet,  in  which  it  says,  that  none  shall  be 
bound  to  appear,  71/51  in  ball  vis  vhi  fuerunt  conversanfes  ;  which  he 
translates,  *'but  in  the  bailiwicks,  where  they  be  dwelling."  His 
Lordship's  comment  is  this:  "If  a  man  have  a  house  within  two  leets, 
he  shall  be  taken  to  be  conversant  where  his  bed  is,  for  in  that  part 
of  the  house  he  is  most  conversant,  and  here  conversant  shall  be 
taken  to  be  most  conversant."  This  passage,  at  first  bhish,  might 
seem  to  imply  that  the  entire  house  was  within  two  loots.  But  no 
man  can  be  of  two  leets.  2  Doug.  538;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  10,  §  12. 
Indeed,  the  whole  passage,  taken  together,  obviously  means,  a  house 
partly  within  one  leet  and  partly  within  another;  otherwise,  the  bed 
would  be  within  the  two  leets,  as  well  as  the  house. 
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It  is  then  an  authority  directly  in  point  to  show,  that  if  a  man  has 
a  dwelling-house*  situated  partly  within  one  jurisdiction  and  partly 
in  another,  to  one  of  which  the  occupant  owes  personal  service,  as  an 
inhabitant,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  inhabitant  within  that  jiiriRdiction 
within  the  limits  of  which  he  usually  sleeps. 

The  same  principle  seems  to  have  be€n  recognized  in  other  cases, 
mostly  cases  of  settlement,  deppfding  on  domicile.  Rex  v.  St. 
Olaves,  1  Str.  51;  Colechurch  u/^adcliffe,  1  Str.  60;  Rex  v.  Brigh- 
ton, 5  T.  R.  188;  Rex  v.  Ri;»^ood,  1  Maule  &  Selw.  381. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sapaf'e  difficulty  may  arise  as  before  suggested, 
which  is,  that  the  occupant  may  not  always,  or  principally,  sleep  in 
one  part  of  his  ><5u8e,  or  if  he  sleeps  in  one  room  habitually,  the 
dividing  line  qf^he  towns  may  pass  through  the  room  or  even  across 
his  bed.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  fact  depending  upon  the 
proofs.  When  such  a  case  occurs,  it  may  be  attended  by  some  other 
circumstance  decisive  of  the  question.  If  the  two  principles  stated 
are  well  established,  and  we  think  they  are,  they  are,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  to  determine  the  present  case.  It  becomes,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  see  what  were  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  the  instructions  in 
point  of  law  upon  which  it  was  left  to  the  jury. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  that  two  monuments  pointed  out  by  them 
were  true  and  genuine  monuments  of  the  Colony  line,  and  if  so,  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other  would  leave  the  house 
wholly  in  North  Bridgewater,  and  the  jury  were  instructed,  if  they 
so  found,  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  But  the  jury  stated, 
on  their  return,  that  on  this  point  they  did  not  agree,  and  therefore 
that  part  of  the  instruction  may  be  considered  as  out  of  the  case.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  taken  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  line  ran  throng! 
the  house,  leaving  a  small  part  in  Randolph  and  a  large  part  in  North 
Bridgewater!  In  reference  to  this,  the  jury  were  instructed,  that 
if  that  line  TOuld  !^^^  ^4^^^i^^^P^i„  Ql^,the  house  in  Ragdolph 
the  verclict^^hou^^be  fo 

T^he  jlT^ry  werTalso  3irecied^  tincr,—Bpecfally,  whether  tLe  be3s  ortlie 
family  in  wliich  they  slept,  and  the  chimney  and  fireplace,  were  or 
were  not  in  North  Bridgewater.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs,  wh|g]>  in  pffppt.  HptPi-minpH.  in  point  of  f?^ct.  that  thg,line 
cild  fhn  through  the  house,  leaving  a  small  part  in. Randolph,  that  the 
beds  and  fireplaces  of  the  bouse  were  on  the  North  Bridgewater  side 
r^f  thp  iinp_  i^nH  that  there  was  not  a  habitable  part  of  the  house  in 
Rnndolph. . 

What  was  the  legal  effect  of  this  instruction  to  the  jury?  To 
understand  it,  we  must  consider  what  was  the  issue.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  upon  the  plaintiffs,  to  prove  that  Hill  had  his  settlement 
in  JNorth  UiTdp;ewaW.  I5ut  proving  that  he  had  a  dwelling-hou^^, 
standing  partly  in  North  Bridgewater  and  partly  in  Randolph,  woiild 
whether  he  had  his  domicile  i«  the  one  or. 


A'^ft 


leave  it  wholly  doubtful  wb  

the  other,  provided  that  the  line  passed  the  house  in  such  a  direction 
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as  that  either  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  habita- 
tion; because  it  would  still  be  doubtful  whether  he  dwelt  upon  one  or 
the  other  side  of  that  line.  But  if  the  line  ran  in  such^ajjiyection  as  to 
I  leave  so  small  a  portion  on  one  sldethat  it  could  not  constitute  a 
--^1  human  habitation,  then  the  position  of  the  dwelling  determined  the 
domicile.  In  any  other  sense,  we  see  not  how  the  correctness  of  the 
instruction  could  be  maintained.  If  the  term  "habitable  part  of 
the  house  **  was  intended  to  mean  a  portion  of  the  house  capable  of 
being  used  with  the  other  part  for  purposes  of  habitation,  and  the 
whole  constituting  together  a  place  of  habitation,  then  every  part  of 
the  house  capable  of  being  used  would  be  a  habitable  part  The 
instruction  was,  that  if  a  habitable  part  was  in  Randolph,  the  occu- 
pant did  not  acquire  a  domicile  in  North  Bridgewater;  it  would  be 
equally  true  in  law,  that  if  a  habitable  part  was  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  he  did  not  acquire  a  domicile  in  Randolph.  If  the  term 
"habitable,"  then,  were  used  in  the  restricted  sense,  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  part,  and  not  as  the  whole  of  a  human  habitation,  the  in- 
struction would  amount  to  this,  that  living  ten  years  in  a  dwelling- 
house  divided  by  an  imaginary  line  into  parts,  both  of  which  are 
useful  and  capable  of  being  used  as  parts  of  a  dwelling-house,  the 
occupant  would  acquire  no  domicile.  But  this  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  domicile.     By  leaving  his  domicile  in  Abing- 

ton,  and    living    i"    \h^   hr^uaa   in    qnVfl|.ion.    Hii^    nPOPHf^flvily    lowt.    hifl 

domicile  in  Abington,  and  necessarily  acquired  one  by  living  in  that 
house;  and  this  must  be  in  either  Randolph  or  IJriQgewafer,  and  not 
in  both.  It  mav  be  impossible,  from  lapse  of  time  and  want  of 
evidence,  to  prove  in  which,  and  therefore  the  plaintiffs,  whose  case 
depends  on  proving  affirmatively  that  it  was  in  North  Bridgewater, 
may  fail;  nevertheless  it  is  equally  true,  in  itself,  that  he  did  acquire 
a  domicile  in  one,  and  could  not  acquire  one  in  both  of  those  towns. 
Suppose  the  proof  were  still  more  deficient;  suppose  it  were  proved 
beyond  doubt,  that  Hill  lived  in  a  house  situated  on  a  cleared  lot 
of  one  acre  through  which  the  town  line  were  proved  to  run,  but  it 
were  left  uncertain  in  the  proof  on  which  part  of  the  lot  the  house 
was  situated.  It  would  be  true  that  he  lost  his  domicile  in  Abing- 
ton, and  acquired  one  in  Randolph  or  North  Bridgewater;  but  it  being 
entirely  uncertain  which,  the  plaintiffs  would  fail  of  proving  it  in 
North  Bridgewater,  and  therefore  could  not  sustain  their  action. 
So  if  the  line  ran  through  a  house  in  such  a  manner  that  either  side 
might  afford  a  habitation,  then  dwelling  in  that  house  would  not  of 
itself  prove  in  which  town  he  acquired  his  domicile,  though  he  must 
have  acquired  it  in  one  or  the  other.  In  this  sense  we  understand  the 
instruction  to  the  jury,  and  in  this  sense  we  think  it  was  strictly 
correct.  If  they  should  find  that  the  line  so  ran  through  the  house  as 
to  leave  a  part  capable,  ot^  itself,  of  constituting  a  hfthitatlon^  in" 
Randolph,  then  dwelling  in  that  house,  thoujzjh  partly  in  North  RriHgP- 
water,  did  not  necessarily  prove  a  domicile  in  North  Bridgewater. 
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Under  this  instruction  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  we  think  it  is  evident  from  this  verdict,  that  they  understood  the 
instruction  as  we  understand  it.     The  jury  find  that  one  corner  of 
the  house,  to  the  extent  of  two  feet'and  one  inch,  was  in  Randolph^ 
but  that  no  habitable  part  of  the  house  was  in  Randolph;  not,  as  we 
think,  no  part  capable  of  being  used  with  the  rest  of  the  house  for*  / 
the  purpose  of  habitation,  but  ik)  part  capaoie,  or  itself',  or  constitut-  /  > 
ing  &  imblmilom  fWfti  Which  they  draw  the  proper  inference,  that  \      • 
the  habitation  and  domicile,  and  consequently  the  settlement,  was  in 
North  Bridgewater. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  fact,  specially  found  by  the  jury,  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  drew  the  right  conclusion,  and  could  come  to  no 
other.  If  the  line  had  divided  the  house  more  equally,  we  think,  on 
the  authorities,  that  if  it  could  be  ascertained  where  the  occupant 
habitually  slept,  this  would  be  a  preponderating  circumstance,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  decisive.  Here  it  is  found,  that  all 
the  beds,  the  chimney  and  fireplace,  were  within  the  North  Bridge- 
water side  of  the  line,  and  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  house,  and 
that  not  a  side  but  a  corner,  was  within  the  Randolph  side,  and  that 
so  small  as  to  be  obviously  incapable  of  constituting  a  habitation  by 
itself.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  instruction  was  right,  and  the 
veixlict  conformable  to  the  evidence. 

Judgment  on  the  verdict  for  the  ]^lainHffs^ 


LyU4rMXUJU|>CA^ 


HAGGART  v.  MORGAN. 

Court  op  Appeals,  New  York.    1851. 

[Reported  5  New  Ymk,  422.] 

Gardiner,  J.'  The  defendants  at  the  trial  offered  to  prove  "that 
at  thy  time  of  takiny;  out  the  attachment  mentioned  in  the  pleadings, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  bond  in  suit,  the  debtor^  Bran- 
Jegee,  was  not  a  non«resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  a  resi- 
dent  That  be  had  been  absent  atjpjit  tt^ree  years,  in  attendinp;  a  law^ 
suitatNe^TO^XnS^^^ 

Juclge  eScluaed  ibe  evidence  on  the  gr6uudSv— ^ist^  Tnat' tne  offer 
itself  showed  the  debtor  to  be  a  non-resident,  at  the  time  when  the 
attachment  issued,  within  the  spirit  of  the  act;  2d,  that  the  giving 
of  the  bond  to  discharge  the  attachment  prevented  him  from  show- 
ing such  fact;  and  the  defendant  excepted.  This  exception  presents 
the  only  question  in  the  cause  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  ruling  of  the  judge  was  probably  correct  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  him.     In  the  matter  of  Thompson,  1  Wend.  45,  the  distinc* 

1  Ace,  Jttdkins  t;.  Reed,  48  Me.  386.  —  Ed. 
'  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  Ed. 
12 
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tion  was  taken  between  the  renidence  of  the  debtor  and  his  domicile. 
It  was  there  held  that  his  residence  might  be  abroad,  within  the  spirit 
of  the  statute,  which  was  intended  to  give  a  remedy  to  creditors  whose 
debtors  could  not  be  served  with  process,  while  his  domicile  continued 
in  this  State.  In  Frost  v.  Brisbin,  19  Wend.  14,  it  was  said,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  that  actualjresidfince,  without  regard  to  ^he  dom- 
icile of  the  defendant,  was  within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute. 
It  was  part  of  the  offer  of  the  defendants  to  prove  that  the  debtor 
left  this  State  in  November,  1844,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  that  this  absence  of  three  years  and  a  half  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  |He  was  there- 

VSLB 

decision^  although  domiciled  in  New  York.^  J 


fore  a  non-resident  when    the  attachment  was  issued,  within  these 
decision^  although  domiciled  in  New  York.^  J  /       L 

WILLIAMS  V.  ROXBURY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.     1858. 

[Reported  12  <7ray,  21.] 

Action  of  contract  to  recover  back  the  amount  of  a  tax  assessed  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1856,  upon  personal  property  held  by  the  plaintiff  as 
trustee  under  the  will  of  John  D.  Williams,  for  the  benefit  of  Mi-s. 
Sarah  A.  W.  Bradlee,  formerly  Miss  Merry,  and  paid  under  protest. 
The  parties  agreed  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  upon  so  much 
of  the  following  facts  as  would  be  admissible  in  evidence,  Richards 
Bradlee,  her  husband,  was  a  resident  of  Brookline,  judgment  should 
be  rendered  for  the  plaintiff;  otherwise,  for  the  defendants. 

Richards  Bradlee  was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  lived  there  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  then  went  to  New  York,  and  there  remained  until 
after  he  became  of  age  in  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  returned  to 
Brattleboro  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  employment,  but  with  a 
view  of  going  to  the  West,  and,  after  passing  the  summer  in  Brattle- 
boro, went  to  St.  Louis  in  October  in  search  of  employment,  and 
entered  a  store  as  a  clerk,  but  under  no  contract  for  any  fixed  length 
of  time;  and  in  the  following  winter  at  St.  Louis  met  Miss  Merry, 
who  resided  in  Roxbury,  and  became  engaged  to  marry  her.  He 
never  had   any   intention   of   making  Roxbury   his  residence.     In 

1  Ace,  Krone  v.  Cooper,  43  Ark.  547  ;  Ludlow  v,  Szold,  90  la.  175,  57  N.  W. 
676  (see,  however.  Church  v.  Crossman,  49  la.  444) ;  Risewick  v.  Davis,  19  Md. 
82 ;  Alston  v.  Newcomer,  42  Miss.  186  ;  Johnson  v.  Smith,  43  Mo.  499  ;  Lon*,'  v,  Ryan, 
30  Grat.  718.  Contra,  Wood  v,  Roeder,  45  Neb.  311,  63  N.  W.  853 ;  Stratton  v. 
Bric^bam,  2Sneed,  420.  And  see  Ballinger  v.  Lautier,  15  Kan.  608;  Clark  i;.  Likens, 
26  N.  J.  L.  207. 

A  similar  rule  prevails  as  to  "  settlement"  or  ** residence  "  in  poor-law  cases.  Jef- 
ferson V.  Washington,  19  Me.  293 ;  North  Yarmouth  v.  West  Gardiner,  58  Me.  207. 
—  Ed. 
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March,  1856,  he  hired  a  house  in  Brookline,  at  a  rent  to  begin  on  the 
let  of  April,  for  the  residence  of  himself  and  his  wife;  visited  it  with 
her  several  times  to  set  up  the  furniture;  put  a  housekeeper  and 
servants  in  charge  of  it,  and  removed  into  it  his  and  Miss  Merry's 
movable  property.  They  were  married  in  Roxbury  on  the  9  th  of 
April,  and  on  the  same  day  started  on  a  wedding  tour,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning,  not  to  Miss  Merry's  former  residence  in  Roxbury, 
but  to  the  furnished  house  in  Brookline,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  did 
return  to  that  house. 

C.  A.  Welchy  for  the  plaintiff. 

W,  Gaston^  for  the  defendants. 

Shaw,  C.  J.  The  question  of  domicile  is  a  question  of  fact.  It 
is  a  question  of  comparison  of  facts.  Had  Mr.  Bradlee  previously 
had  a  clear,  fixed,  and  decided  domicile,  the  circumstances  would 
hardly  be  suthcient  to  show  an  acquisition  of  a  domicile  in  Brookline. 
but  wfien  we  compare  the  facts,  we  are  brought  to  the  opposite  result. 
Brattleboro  was  his  domicile  of  origin,  but  he  scarcely  ever  visited 
there,  and  soon  after  coming  of  age  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  there 
three  or  four  months  as  a  clerk,  and  there  formed  a  marriage  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Merry.  He  then  came  to  Massachusetts,  without 
any  intention  to  return  to  St  Louis  with  his  wife.  But  he  came  to 
Massachusetts  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  He  acquired  no  domicile  af 
Koxburyr    H6  tOOR  ft  iMse  of  a  house  in  Brookline  in  March,  the  rent 


to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  April;  took  possession;  put  in  a  house^ 


keeper;  visited  the  house  for  the  purpose  of   P|itt'"Pr  "P  ^"'•'^''^"^^^j 
and  removed  all  his  own  and  his  wife's  property  to  iL  b^fftpp  thpir 


^t^ 


marriage.  His  subsequent  absence  was  only  temporary;  he  left  on  a 
marriage  tour,  with  the  intention  to  return  to  live  in  Brookline,  and 
on  his  return  he  took  actual  possession  of  the  house  which  he  had 
hired.  Our  conclusion  is  that  upon  a  balance  of  all  the_ffl 
dom icile  Was  in  Brookline,  and  that 

T/ie  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment,  ^ 


OILMAN   V.  OILMAN. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine.    1863. 

[Reported  52  Maine,  165.] 

Davis,  J.*  This  case  comes  before  us  upon  an  appeal  from  a 
decree  of  the  Probate  Court,  admitting  to  probate  and  allowing  the 

1  Ace.  Mann  v.  Clark,  38  Vt.  65. 

If  the  fact  of  residence  and  the  intention  to  stay  indefinitely  concur,  a  domicile  is 
gained  at  once,  for  however  short  a  time  the  residence  or  the  intent  continues.  Par- 
sons V.  Bangor,  61  Me.  457  ;  Stockton  v.  Staples,  66  Me.  197  ;  Thomdike  v,  Boston, 
1  Met.  242;  McConiiell  w.  Kelley,  138  Mass.  372  ;  Home  v.  Home,  9  Ired.  99.  — Ed. 

'  The  opinion  only  is  given :  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  —  £d. 
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last  will  and  testament  of  Nathaniel  Oilman.  It  was  proved  by  a 
copy,  the  original  being  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  validity  of  the  will  is  not  questioned.  But  the  testator  left  a 
large  amount  of  property  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  well  as  in  this 
State;  and  the  will  has  been  proved  and  allowed  there,  on  proof  of 
its  execution  merely,  without  any  inquiry  in  regard  to  domicile.  The 
Surrogate  seems  to  have  assumed  that  jurisdiction  of  the  [Mroperty 
conferred  original  jurisdiction  of  the  will,  whether  the  testator's 
domicile  was  there  or  elsewhere.  £ven  if  his  decree  were  conclusive, 
which  cannot  be  admitted,  no  decree  was  made  by  him  upon  that 
point,  or  that  was  intended  to  settle  it,  as  a  judgment  binding  upon 
the  courts  of  any  other  State. 

If  the  domicile  of  the  testator,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  New 
York,  then  his  will  should  be  allowed  and  recoixled  in  this  State  as  a 
foreign  wili.  R.  S.,  c.  64,  §  8.  And,  in  that  case,  the  movable 
property  in  this  State  would  be  disposed  of,  under  the  will, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Jarman  on  Wills, 
2.  But  if  his  domicile  was  in  this  State,  then  the  Probate  Court  here 
has  original  jurisdiction,  and  our  laws  must  govern  the  construction 
of  the  will,  and  the  disposal  of  the  property.  Harrison  v.  Nickerson, 
9  Pet.  483;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  481;  Bempde  v.  John- 
stone, 3  Ves.  199. 

It  wouid  be  well,  if  possible,  to  have  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  "domicile,"  before  applying  it  to  this 
case.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  definition  that  has 
not  been  questioned.  Vattel  defines  it  as  "the  habitation  fixed  in 
any  place,  with  an  intention  of  always  staying  there."  This  is 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Savage,  C.  J.,  in  Thompson's  Case, 
1  Wend.  43;  and  in  the  case  of  Roberts'  Will,  8  Paige,  519,  Chan- 
cellor Walworth  adopts  it  in  substance.  "Domicile  is  the  actual 
residence  of  an  individual  at  a  particular  place,  with  the  animus 
manendi,  or  a  fixed  and  settled  determination  to  remain  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life."  This  was  slightly  varied  in  Massachusetts, 
by  Wilde,  J.,  in  Jennison  v,  Hapgood,  10  Pick.  77,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  a  residence  at  a  place  "accompanied  with  the  intention  to  re- 
main there  permanently,  or  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time."  Yattel's 
definition  was  questioned  by  Parker,  J.,  in  Putnam  v.  Johnson,  10 
Mass.  488,  in  which  "domicile"  is  said  to  be  "the  habitation  fixed  in 
any  place,  without  any  present  intention  of  removing  therefrom." 
This  form  has  been  recognized  in  this  Stat€  as  more  nearly  correct 
than  any  of  the  others.     Warren  v.  Thomaston,  43  Maine,  406. 

All  definitions  of  this  kind  were  criticised,  with  much  force,  by 
Lord  Campbell,  G.  J.,  in  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Stapleton,  18  £ng. 
Law  and  Eq.  301,  in  which  he  suggests  that,  if  one  should  go  to 
Australia,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  ten  years,  and  then 
returning,  his  domicile  could  hardly  be  said  to  continue  in  England. 
If  he  should  leave  his  family  in  England,  as  stated  in  the  supposed 
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case,  hiB  domicile  might  properly  be  considered  there.  .  But,  if  a  citi- 
zen of  Maine,  with  his  family,  or  having  no  family,  should  go  to 
California,  to  engage  in  business  there,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing at  some  future  time,  definite  or  indefinite,  and  should  establish 
himself  there,  in  trade  or  agriculture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what 
principle  his  domicile  could  be  said  still  to  be  here.  His  residence 
there,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  a  term  of  years,  might 
so  connect  him  with  all  the  interests  and  institutions,  social  and 
public,  of  the  community  around  him,  as  to  render  it  not  only  proper, 
but  important,  for  him  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
with  all  its  privileges  and  its  burdens.  Such  residences  are  not 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  any  definition  that  has  been  given;  and 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  would  be  held  to  establish 
the  domicile. 

Other  definitions  have  been  given,  which,  though  more  general,  are 
better  adapted  to  determine  the  case  at  bar.  Thus  Story,  in  his 
Conflict  of  Laws,  says  that  one's  domicile  is  '^his  true,  fixed,  perma- 
nent home,  and  principal  establishment,  to  which,  whenever  he  is 
absent,  he  means  to  return."  And,  in  Munroe  v,  Munroe,  7  CI.  & 
Fin.  877,  Lord  Cottenham  says  that,  to  effect  the  abandonment  of 
one's  domicile,  and  to  substitute  another  in  its  place,  '^  is  required  the 
choice  of  a  place,  actual  residence  in  the  place  chosen,  and  that  it 
should  be  the  principal  and  permanent  residence." 

That  the  testator's  original  residence  was  in  Waterville  is  ad- 
mitted. There  he  established  himself  in  business,  accumulated  prop- 
erty, was  married,  and  owned  a  house,  in  which,  either  continuously  or 
at  intervals,  he  resided,  with  his  family,  until  he  died  there  in  1859. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a -maxim  on  this  subject,  that  every  person 
must  have  a  domicile  somewhere.  Abington  v.  North  Bridgewater, 
23  Pick.  170.  This  may  be  doubtful  in  its  application  to  some  ques- 
tions. A  life  may  be  so  vagrant  that  a  person  will  have  no  home  in 
any  city  or  town  where  he  can  claim  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
appertaining  to  that  relation.  But,  in  regard  to  questions  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  disposition  of  property  after  death,  every  person  must 
have  a  domicile.  1  Amer.  Lead.  Cas.  725,  note.  For  every  one  is 
presumed  to  be  a  subject  of  some  government  while  living;  and  the 
law  of  some  country  must  control  the  disposition  of  his  property  upon 
his  decease.  It  is  therefore  an  established  principle  of  jurisprudence, 
in  regard  to  the  succession  of  property,  that  a  domicile  once  acquired 
continues  until  a  new  one  is  established.  Therefore  the  testator's 
domicile  must  be  considered  in  Waterville,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
his  estate,  unless  he  had  not  only  abandoned  it,  but  had  actually 
acquired  a  new  domicile  in  New  York. 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  he  commenced  business  in  New  York  | 
about  1831,  at  first  being  there  transiently;  that  in  1836  or  1837, 
having  been  married  a  second  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending/ 
considerable  time  there  with  his  family  at  the  Astor  House,  and  otheiy 
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hotels ;  that  he  hired  a  hoase  there,  in  which  he  lived  portions  of  the 
year  from  1841  to  1844;  that  he  bought  a  house  in  Brooklyn,  which 
he  occupied  at  intervals  from  1847  to  1852 ;  that  he  bought  a  lot  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  on  which  he  built  an  expensive  tomb;  that, 
after  1836,  his  principal  business  was  in  New  York,  and  that  several  | 
of  his  children  were  married  and  settled  there  in  business.     But  he  | 
never  disposed  of  his  house  in  Waterville;  he  always  kept  it  fur-  ' 
nished,  in  repair,  and  supplied  with  fuel ;  he  kept  a  horse  and  car- 
riage there;  he  generally  spoke  of  Waterville  as  his  home;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  years  (and  during  those  years  he  did  not 
keep  house  anywhere  else),  he  lived  in  his  house  there  a  portion  of 
the  year  with  his  family. 

A  person  may  have  two  places  of  residence,  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  Thorndike  v,  Boston,  1  Met.  242;  Sears  r.  Boston, 
1  Met.  250.  But,  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  his  property,  as  he 
must  have  a  domicile  somewhere,  so  he  can  have  only  one.  Green  v. 
Green,.  11  Pick.  410.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  wealthy  mer- 
chants to  have  two  dwelling-houses,  one  in  the  city  and  another  in  the 
country,  or  in  two  different  cities,  residing  in  each  a  part  of  the  year. 
In  such  cases,  looking  at  the  domestic  establishment  merely,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  domicile  was  in  one  place  or  the 
other.  Bernai  v,  Bernal,  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  555,  note.  In  the  case 
of  Somerville  v,  Somerville,  5  Ves.  750,  788,  it  is  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  "that  a  merchant,  whose  business  is  in  the  metropolis,  shall  be 
considered  as  having  his  domicile  there,  and  not  at  his  country  resi- 
dence.'^ But  no  such  rule  can  be  admitted.  The  cases  differ,  and 
are  distinguished  by  other  facts  so  important,  that  the  domicile  can- 
not always  be  held  to  be  in  the  city.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  only  real  home  is  in  the  country;  so  that,  while  some  such  mer- 
chants talk  of  going  into  the  country  to  spend  the  summer,  others, 
with  equal  propriety  speak  of  going  into  the  city  to  spend  the 
winter. 

If  any  general  rule  can  be  applied  to  such  cases,  we  think  it  is 
this:  that  the  domicile  of  origin,  or  the  previous  domicile,  shall  pre- 
vail. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  doctrine,  that  th%  forum 
origines  remains  until  a  new  one  is  acquired.}  3  Kent,  431;  Kilbum 
V.  Bennett,  3  Met.  199;  Moore  v.  Wilkins,  10  N.  H.  455;  Hood's 
Case,  21  Penn.  106.  And  this  would  generally  be  in  harmony  with 
the. other  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the  merchant  was  originally 
from  the  country,  and  he  keeps  up  his  household  establishment  there, 
his  residence  in  the  city  will  be  likely  to  have  the  characteristics  of 
a  temporary  abode.  While,  if  his  original  domicile  was  in  the  city, 
and  he  purchases  or  builds  a  country  house  for  a  place  of  summer 
resort,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  establish  any  permanent  relations  with 
the  people  or  the  institutions  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  case  at  bar,  it  will  bring  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  testator's  domicile  in  Waterville  remained  un« 
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changed.     Are  there  any  facts  that  should  make  this  case  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule? 

The  testator  continued  to  vote  in  Waterville  about  one  half  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  voted  in  New  York.  His 
manner  of  life  there,  boarding  generally  at  hotels,  where  he  always 
registered  his  name  as  from  "Maine,"  renders  it  probable  that  he 
never  claimed  or  was  admitted  to  be  a  voter  in  that  city. 

He  paid  a  tax  upon  personal  as  well  as  real  estate  in  Waterville, 
a  few  of  the  years  after  he  went  into  business  in  New  York.  He 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  paid  any  tax  in  the  latter  place  but  one 
year.  He  evidently  belonged  to  that  class  of  men,  fortunately  small 
in  number,  who  have  no  stronger  desire  than  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  taxes  anywhere. 

These  facts  have  little  tendency  to  establish  anything  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator.  Residence,  being  a  visible  fact,  is  not  usually 
in  doubt.  The  intention  to  remain  is  not  so  easily  proved.  Both 
must  concur  in  order  to  establish  a  domicile.  Harvard  College  v. 
Gore,  5  Pick.  370.  And,  as  both  are  known  to  be  requisite  in  order 
to  subject  one  to  taxation,  or  to  give  him  the  right  of  suffrage,  any 
resident  who  submits  to  the  one,  or  claims  the  other,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  such  intention.  Both  parties  claim  that  the  will  itself 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  testator's  domicile.  At  most,  it  can  be  of 
little  weight,  except  on  the  question  of  his  intention.  Such  inten- 
tion must  relate  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  A  will  made  at  or 
near  the  close  of  life  will  not  be  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  that 
question.  It  must  be  an  intention  to  reside.  An  intention  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  according  to  the  laws  of  any  place,  does  not  tend 
to  fix  the  testator's  domicile  there.  So  that,  if  the  will  is  made  in 
conformity  with  our  laws,  and  even  if,  as  is  contended,  some  of  its 
provisions  would  be  void  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  that  cannot  affect 
the  question  of  domicile.  Hoskins  v.  Matthews,  35  Kng.  Law  and 
£q.  532;  Anstruther  v.  Cbalmer,  2  Simons,  1.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  the  fact  that  he  described  himself,  in  the  will,  and  in  the 
codicil,  as  "of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,"  make  any  material 
difference.     Whicker  v.  Hume,  5  £ng.  Law  and  £q.  52. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  testator's  life,  his  ruling  pur- 
pose seems  to  have  been  to  accumulate  property  abroad,  and  escape 
taxation  there  and  at  home.  This  led  him  to  sacrifice,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and  to  sever  or  neglect  all 
those  social  ties  which  might  have  given  him  position  and  influence 
in  the  community.  He  pursued  this  process  of  isolation,  because, 
while  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  gains,  it  diminished  his  expenses. 
This  was  what  rendered  his  domicile  a  question  of  doubt.  This  is 
what  gives  to  the  testimony,  as  it  gave  to  his  life,  an  aspect  of  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction.  But  through  it  all  there  is  apparent  an 
intention  to  retain  his  home  in  Waterville,  as  a  place  of  retreat  for 
himself  during  life,  and  a  place  of  residence  for  his  family  after  his 
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decease.  He  never  had  any  such  home  elsewhere.  And,  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  domicile  was  never  changed. 
The  decree  of  the  Probate  Court  is  afilrmed,  with  costs  for  the 
appellees.^ 


WILBRAHAM  v.  LUDLOW. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1868. 

[Reported  99  MasMchuaeUs^  587.] 

Foster,  J.^  The  question  in  the  present  case  was,  whether  the 
pauper,  whose  settlement  was  once  in  the  plaintiff  town  of  Wilbraham, 
had  acquired  a  new  settlement  in  Ludlow.  The  burden  of  proof  to 
establish  this  was  on  the  plaintiffs.  After  the  presiding  judge  had 
announced  the  rule  of  law  which  he  deemed  to  govern  the  case,  and 
the  instructions  which  he  proposed  to  give  to  the  jury,  the  plaintiffs 
declined  to  argue  the  case,  submitted  to  a  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
and  alleged  exceptions.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  question 
open  for  revision  is  the  correctness  of  the  rulings.  The  evidence  is 
not  for  the  court  to  pass  upon,  and  is  reported  only  to  make  the 
instructions  intelligible  and  enable  us  to  judge  better  whether  they 
were  pertinent  and  accurate. 

The  pauper  leased  his  house  in  Ludlow  in  June,  1857,  and  never 
lived  in  it  again.  He  remained  in  that  town,  working  as  a  laborer, 
until  August  in  that  year.  He  then  went  to  (his  brother's  house)  in 
Wilbraham,  and  afterwards  worked  about,  as  a  day  laborer,  in  the 
towns  of  Wilbraham,  Springfield,  and  Ludlow,  till  October,  1861,  after 
which  he  remained  in  Wilbraham  in  the  family  of  Horace  Clark,  \who 
was  about  that  time  appointed  his  guardian,  |until  he  was  committed  as 
an  insane  pauper  to  the  hospital  at  Northampton.  The  proposition  to 
be  maintained  by  the  plaintiffs  was,  that  aHer  August,  1857,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Ludlow  within  the  meaning  of  the  pauper  laws ;  so 
J.hat  a  settlement  in  that  town  could  be  subsequently  acquired. )  There 
was  certainly  no  actual  continuance  of  his  former  home  in  that  town ; 
it  was  broken  up  and  he  had  abandoned  it,  apparently  without  any 
intention  to  return  there  to  live.  But  the  argument  for  the  plaintiffs 
is,  that  the  pauper's  domicile  remained  in  Ludlow  until  he  acquired  a 
new  one  in  some  other  town,  and  that,  while  absent  in  fact,  he  con- 
tinued to  live  there  in  contemplation  of  law,  and  b}'  such  constructive 
residence  the  prescribed  period  for  acquiring  a  settlement  was  com- 
pleted. 

Assuming  that  this  view  of  the  law  is  correct,  and  that  domicile  and 
residence  are  identical  under  the  pauper  lav^s,  we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  of  law  stated  to  the  jury  was  correct    If,  from 

1  Ace,  Somerville.  i;.  Somerville,  6  Ves.  750 ;  Harvard  College  v.  Gore,  5  Pick.  S70. 
—  Ed.  • 

>  The  opinion  only  is  given  :  it  sufficiently  states  the  caae.  —  £d. 
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the  time  the  pauper  left  Ludlow  in  August,  1857,  he  had  ^'  no  opinions, 
desires,  or  intentions  in  relation  to  residence,  except  to  have  a  home 
wherever  he  worked,"  then  he  did  have  in  each  successive  town  where 
he  lived  as  a  laborer  a  home  and  domicile  so  long  as  he  remained  there. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  the  case  of  one  who  had  aban- 
doned his  former  dweiling-place,  either  with  no  intention  of  return,  or 
at  the  most  with  such  vague,  indefinite,  and  remote  purposes  in  this 
respect  that  the}'  would  not  prevent  him  from  readily  acquiring  a  new 
domicile  wherever  he  might  go.  The  person  was  a  day  laborer  without 
family,  separated  by  judicial  decree  from  his  wife.  Such  a  man,  so 
situated,  when  he  is  laboring  in  one  town  with  no  other  intention  as  to 
residence  except  to  have  a  home  wherever  he  works,  may  well  be  deemed 
to  live  there  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  and  thus  to  have  there  all  the  home  he  has  anywhere,  as  much  of 
a  domicile  as  such  a  wanderer  can  have.  At  least  it  was  competent  for 
the  Jury  to  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  and  the  instructions  under  which 
they  did  so  were  unobjectionable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  domicile, 
as  to  which  that  eminent  English  judge,  Dr.  Lushington,  has  said  that, 
^'  although  so  many  powerful  minds  have  been  applied  to  the  question, 
there  is  no  universally  agreed  definition  of  the  term,  no  agreed  enumera- 
tion of  the  ingredients  which  constitute  domicile."  Maltass  v.  Maltass, 
1  Rob.  £cc.  74.  Story  Confl.  Laws,  c.  8.  Our  own  adjudged  casec 
sufiSciently  establish  the  rule  thatTpne  who  is  residing  in  a  place  with 
the  purpose  of  remaining  there  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and 
witiiout  retaining  and  keeping  up  any  animus  revertendi^  or  intention 
to  return,  to  the  former  home  which  he  has  abandoned,  will  have  his 
domicile  in  the  place  of  his  actual  residence.  Sleeper  v,  Paige.  15  Gray, 
349  ;  Whitney  v.  Sherborn,  12  Allen,  111.  Where  the  question  is  one 
of  national  domicile,  this  statement  ma}*  not  be  correct ;  for  such  a  con^ 
dition  of  facts  might  not  manifest  an  intention  of  expatriatioiju)  But 
it  is  accurate  enough  for  cases  like  the  present,  which  relate  to  a  change 
of  domicile  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  same  Common  weaitii. 

JEicceptiofis  overruled.^ 


BANGS  V.  BREWSTER. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1873. 

[Reported  111  Massachusetts,  382.] 

Morton,  J.^  The  question  at  the  trial  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
on  May  1,  1869,  acquired  a  domicile  in  Orleans.     There  is  no  doubt  as 

^  "  A  sea  captain,  who  haa«iieither  domicile  nor  residence  abroad,  whose  domicile  of 
origin,  being  abandoned  long  ago,  without  intention  of  returning,  should  be  considered 
as  lost,  and  who  han  no  residence  except  on  the  steamer  which  he  commands,  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  service  of  process  on  him,  domiciled  in  the  port  where 
his  vessel  is  moored  at  the  time  of  service."  —  Court  of  Ghent  (1891),  21  Clunet,  584. 
But  see  Boothbay  v,  Wiscasset,  3  Me.  354.  —Ed. 

>  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  £d. 
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to  the  rale  of  law  that  the  plaiDtiflTs  domicile  of  origin  in  Brewster  ad- 
hered to  him  until  he  had  acquired  a  domicile  somewhere  else,  and  that 
in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  donacile  he  must  not  only  have  had  the 
intent  to  make  his  home  in  some  other  town,  but  he  must  in  fact  have 
made  his  home  there.  The  intent  and  tlie  act  must  concur,  and  until 
the  intent  was  consummated  by  an  actual  removal  of  his  home,  no 
change  of  domicile  was  effected.  Whitney  v.  Sherborn,  12  Allen,  111. 
Carnoe  v,  Freetown,  9  Gra}',  357. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  facts  of  this 
ease.  The  plaintiff  was  a  shipmaster,  most  of  whose  time  was  spent 
:it  sea.  He  went  to  sea  in  November,  1867,  taking  his  wife  with  him, 
and  in  December,  1868,  he  sent  his  wife  to  Orleans,  and  she  arrived 
there  in  February,  1869.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Orleans  until  July, 
18G9,  so  that  he  was  not  personal!}*  present  in  Orleans  on  Ma}'^  1, 
1869.  The  special  findings  of  the  Jury  settle  conclusively  that  when 
he  went  to  sea  in  November,  1867,  he  had  the  definite  intent  to  make 
Orleans  his  home,  and  that  in  December,  1868,  he  sent  his  wife  to 
Orleans  in  pursuance  of  that  intent.  We  think  the  jury  were  justified 
in  finding  that  his  domicile  was  in  Orleans  on  the  first  of  May. 

By  sending  his  wife  to  Orleans  with  the  intent  to  make  it  his  home, 
^^  /  he  thereby  changed  his  domicile.  The  fact  of  removal  and  the  intent 
vV  /  I  co'^curred.  Although  he  was  not  personally  present,  he  established  his 
home  there  from  the  time  of  his  wife's  arrival.^ 


4/ 


DUPUY  V.  WURTZ. 

Court  of  Appeals,  New  York.    1878. 

[Reported  53  New  York,  556.] 

Rapallo,  J.*  When  Mrs.  Wurtz  went  to  Europe  with  her  hus- 
band, in  1859,  she  was  domiciled  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
She  and  her  husband  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  case  that  she  ever  had  had  any  domicile  except  in 
this  State,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  on  both  sides  that  this 
was  her  domicile  of  origin. 

1  Ace.  Anderson  v.  Anderson,  42  Vt.  350.  Contra,  Hart  v.  Horn,  4  Kan.  282. 
In  Poiterfield  v.  Auguste,  67  Me.  556  (1877),  it  was  held  that  the  husband's  domicile 
could  not  thus  be  changed  if  the  wife's  removal  was  without  his  prior  consent.  -See 
further,  Fayette  v.  Livermore,  62  Me.  229.  If  the  wife  removes,  the  husband  remain- 
ing at  the  old  domicile,  their  domicile  is  of  course  not  changed.  Scholes  i?.  Murray  Iron 
Works  Co.,  44  la.  190.  And  the  fact  that  a  man's  family  is  settled  in  a  certain  place 
(though  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  domiciled  there,  Brewer  v.  Linnaeus,  86  Me.  428) 
is  consistent  with  his  being  domiciled  elsewhere.  Greene  v.  Windham,  18  Me.  225; 
Cambridge  v.  Charlestown,  18  Mass.  601 ;  Hairaton  v,  Hairston,  27  Miss.  704  :  Pearce 
f.  S.,  ISneed.  63. —Ed.. 

2  Only  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  deahj  with  the  question  of  domicile  is  given.  —  Es^ 
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It  is  ndt  pretended  that  she  or  her  husband  had  abandoned  their 
domicile  in  New  York  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Europe  in  1861 ; 
and  from  the  evidence,  which  we  have  carefully  examined,  but  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  recite  in  detail,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that,  up  to  the  fall  of  1868,  she  had  not  for  a  moment  relinquished  her 
intention  and  expectation,  often  declared  orally,  and  in  her  written 
correspondence,  of  returning  to  her  home  in  New  York  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  her  health  should  permit;  that  her  sojourn  in  £urope  was 
compulsory,  being  caused  by  ill  health  and  the  advice  of  her  physi- 
cian that  she  was  not  physically  able  to  bear  the  voyage  and  the  ex- 
citement which  would  await  her  on  her  return;  that  she  had  not 
acquired  any  domicile  abroad,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  will  in  question,  November  21,  1868,  she  continued  to  be  a  citizen 
of  this  State. 

But  it  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  contestants  that  although  it 
should  be  conceded  that  she  was  a  citizen  of  New  York  at  that  time, 
and  then  intended  to  return,  she  changed  her  intention,  after  execut- 
ing the  will,  and  acquired  a  domicile  at  Nice,  and  that  this  change 
destroyed  the  validity  of  the  will,  it  not  having  been  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  France.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  the  case  which 
presents  questions  of  difficulty. 

The  counsel  for  the  contestants  is  sustained  by  authority  in  the 
position  that  the  domicile  of  the  testatrix  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  not  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  is  the  material  in- 
quiry ;  and  that  as  to  personal  property,  the  question  of  intestacy,  or 
of  the  valid  execution  of  her  will,  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  she  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  her  death.  This  question  was 
decided  after  much  discussion,  and  notwithstanding  the  dissents  of 
three  eminent  judges  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Moultrie  v.  Hunt, 
23  N.  Y.  394. 

In  England,  the  embarrassments  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  rule  are 
now  obviated,  as  to  British  subjects,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  24 
and  25  Victoria,  chapter  114,  1861-2,  which  provides  in  substance, 
as  to  wills  made  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  that  wills  of  personal 
estate  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject  shall  be 
deemed  well  executed,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  the  testator 
at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  or  of  his  death,  if  made  according  to 
the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  or  of  the 
place  of  the  domicile  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  the  will, 
or  of  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
where  he  bad  his  domicile  of  origin.  Also,  that  no  subsequent  change 
of  domicile  shall  affect  the  validity  or  construction  of  the  will. 
This  enactment  substantially  conforms  the  law  of  England  to  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  continental  Europe.  We  have  no  such 
statute,  and  must  therefore  follow  the  rule  laid  down  in  Moultrie  v. 
Hunt,  and  hold  that  if  at  the  time  of  her  death,  January  8,  1871, 
Mrs.  Wurtz  had  changed  her  domicile  and  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of 
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this  State,  her  will  is  not  valid  here,  unless  it  would  be  valid  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  of  her  domicile  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
(See  also  1  Brad.  69;  Story  Conf.  Laws,  §  473.)  The  important  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  whether  the  evidence  establishes  such  a  change  of 
the  domicile  of  the  testatrix  as  is  alleged  by  the  contestants. 

A  reference  to  some  of  the  elementary  principles  governing  ques* 
tions  of  domicile  will  facilitate  this  inquiry. 

I  One  leading  rule  is  thatlfor  the  purposes  of  succession  every  person 
must  have  a  domicile  somewhere,  and  can  have  but  one  domicile,  and 
that  the  domicile  of  origin  is  presumed  to  continue  until  a  new  one  is 
acquired./  (Somerville  v.  Somerville,  5  Ves.  750,  786,  787;  Story, 
Conf.  Laws,  §  45;  Abington  v.  N.  Bridgewater,  23  Pick.  170; 
Graham  v.  Pub.  Admr.,  4  Brad.  128;  De  Bonneval  v.  De  Bonneval,  1 
Curteis,  856 ;  Attorney-General  v.  Countess  of  Wahlstatt,  3  Hurl.  & 
Colt.  374;  Aikman  v.  Aikman,  3  McQueen,  855,  863,  877.) 

The  statute  of  New  York  of  1830,  2  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  69,  §  69a, 
referred  to  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  contestants,  docs  not  affect 
this  principle,  nor  does  it  aid  in  determining  whether  Mrs.  Wurtz 
had  lost  her  domicile  or  citizenship  in  New  York. 

The  object  and  effect  of  this  act  are  fully  explained  in  Matter  of 
Catharine  Roberts'  Will,  8  Paige,  525,  526;  Isham  v.  Gibbons,  1 
Bradf.  69;  4  Brad f.  128. 

I  |To  effect  a  change  of  domicile  for  the  purpose  of  succession  there 
inust  be  not  only  a  change  of  residence,  but  an  intention  to  abandon 
/the  former  domicile,  and  acquire  another  as  the  sole  domicile,  j  There 
must  be  both  residence  in  the  alleged  adopted  domicile  and  intention 
to  adopt  such  place  of  residence  as  the  sole  domicile.  Residence 
alone  has  no  effect  per  se^  though  it  may  be  most  important,  as  a 
ground  from  which  to  infer  intention.  Length  of  residence  will  not 
alone  effect  the  change.  Intention  alone  will  not  do  it,  but  the  two 
taken  together  do  constitute  a  change  of  domicile.  (Hodgson  v,  De 
Beauchesne,  12  Moore  P.  C.  Cases,  283,. 328;  Munro  v,  Munro,  7  CI. 
&  F.  877;  Collier  v.  Rivaz,  2  Curteis,  857;  Aikman  v,  Aikman,  3 
McQueen,  855,  877.)  This  rule  is  laid  down  with  great  clearness  in 
the  case  of  Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  283,  292,  as  follows: 
Change  of  residence  alone,  however  long  continued,  does  not  effect  a 
change  of  domicile  as  regulating  the  testamentary  acts  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  be,  and  is,  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  to  change 
the  domicile.  But  unless  in  addition  to  residence  there  is  an  inten- 
tion to  change  the  domicile,  no  change  of  domicile  is  made.  And  in 
Whicker  v,  Hume,  7  H.  L.  139,  it  is  said  the  length  of  time  is  an 
ingredient  in  domicile.  It  is  of  little  value  if  not  united  to  intention, 
and  is  nothing  if  contradicted  by  intention.  And  in  Aikman  v. 
Aikman,  3  McQueen,  877,  Lord  Cranworth  says,  with  great  concise- 
ness, that  the  rule  of  law  is  perfectly  settled  that  every  man's  domi- 
cile of  origin  is  presumed  to  continue  until  he  has  acquired  another 
sole  domicile  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  his  domicile  of  origin; 
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that  this  change  must  be  animo  et  facto^  and  the  burden  of  proof 
unquestionably  lies  upon  the  party  who  asserts  the  change. 

The  question  what  shall  be  considered  the  domicile  of  a  party,  is 
in  all  cases  rather  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law.  (Bruce  v.  Bruce, 
6  Bro.  Par.  C.  566.)  With  respect  to  the  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  the  intention,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive 
rule.  Courts  of  justice  must  necessarily  draw  their  conclusions  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  each  cas^  must  vary  in  its 
circumstances ;  and  moreover,  in  one  a  fact  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  in  another  the  same  fact  may  be  so  qualified  as  to  be 
of  little  weight.     (12  Moore^^ny.  C.  C.  830.) 

In  passing  upon  such  a  question,  in  view  of  the  important  results 
flowing  from  a  change  of  domicile,  the  intention  to  make  such  a 
change  should  be  established  by  very  clear  proof  (Donaldson  v.  Mc- 
Clure,  20  Scotch  Session  Cases,  2d  series,  321 ;  S.  G.  affi*d,  3  Mc- 
Queen, 852),  especially  when  the  change  is  to  a  foreign  country. 
(Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  283.) 

The  intention  may  be  gathered  both  from  acts  and  declarations. 
Acts  are  regarded  as  more  important  than  declarations,  and  written 
declarations  are  usually  more  reliable  than  oral  ones. 

The  principal  if  not  the  only  act  done  by  Mrs.  Wurtz,  in  1868,  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  an  intention  to  abandon  her  domicile  in 
New  York,  consisted  in  her  letting  her  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Mr.  Gray  in  that  year.  This  house  she  had  kept  unoccupied  during 
all  her  stay  abroad  up  to  that  time,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
letting  it  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  testatrix  reserved  one  room  for  the  storage 
of  some  of  her  efifects.  In  all  other  respects  she  continued  to  live 
after  1868,  as  she  had  done  during  the  preceding  nine  years,  dwelling 
all  the  time  in  hotels,  passing  her  winters  at  Nice,  and  during  the 
residue  of  the  year  travelling  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Nice  had  for  many  years  been  her  headquarters.  She  there  retained 
one  room  in  the  hotel  for  the  storage  of  such  personal  effects  as  she 
did  not  desire  to  take  with  her  upon  her  travels.  The  same  reasons 
which  had  theretofore  prevented  her  from  returning  to  what  she  in- 
variably called  her  home,  still  continued  to  exist.  She  had  failed 
to  recover  the  health  of  which  she  was  in  pursuit,  and  her  physicians 
still  continued  to  advise  her  that  her  health  would  not  permit  her  to 
make  the  voyage  home.  But  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  she  retained 
her  property  and  investments  in  this  State,  made  no  investments 
abroad,  did  not  purchase  or  even  hire  a  permanent  place  of  residence, 
and  lived  continually  in  hotels. 

Rut  after  the  execution  of  the  will  there  was  a  change  in  the  tenor 
of  her  correspondence,  and  in  some  of  her  oral  declarations  on  the 
subject  of  returning  to  what  she  still  continued  to  call  her  home,  and 
it  is  upon  these  declarations  that  the  contestants'  case  principally 
rests.  In  all  her  correspondence,  up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  will,  whenever  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  she  had  clearly  exhib- 
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ited  not  only  an  intention,  but  a  determination  and  expectation  of 
returning  as  soon  as  her  health  should  permit,  and  in  many  instances 
she  had  mentioned  a  definite  period  for  the  continuance  of  her  sojourn 
abroad,  and  in  others  down  to  October,  in  1868,  she  placed  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  stay  upon  the  ground  that  her  physicians  would  not 
permit  her  to  return. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1868,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Seymour:  "Dr. 
Pautaleone  has  told  me  very  plainly  that  he  cannot  permit  me  to 
cross  the  Atlantic;  that  I  have  no  strength  to  combat  a  voyage,  and 
all  the  trials  that  are  to  meet  me  on  my  arrival.  So  here  I  am."  On 
the  29th  of  September  she  again  writes:  "In  fact  with  that  and 
other  troubles  I  have  been  ill,  and  have  been  put  back  thi-ee  years  in 
my  convalescence.  Now  I  never  expect  to  be  well."  And  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1868,  she  says  to  Mrs.  Seymour:  "But  my  nervous 
system  has  been  shattered,  and  after  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
(in  heavy  trials)  I  see  why  my  physicians  have  not  wished  me  to  go 
home.  ...  Do  you  not  think  my  articles  ought  to  be  in  one  place, 
except  the  silver?" 

The  first  letter  of  all  the  series  in  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  an  abandonment  of  the  intention  to  return,  was  written  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1868,  the  very  day  of  the  execution  of  the  will. 
It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Seymour.  In  it  the  testatrix  says:  "I  am 
now  in  Dr.  Pantaleone's  care,  and  find  all  three  physicians,  Dr. 
Vallery  iu  Rome,  Dr.  Mannoir  in  Geneva,  and  Dr.  Pantaleone,  agree 
that  it  is  rest  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  very  impoitant  to  me. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes.  But  except  to  see  a  few  friends 
I  have  no  inducement  to  return  to  America.  My  nerves  would  not 
endure  the  shock,  and  it  is  plain  that  my  life  is  more  quiet  here.  But 
I  do  not  intend  to  expatriate  myself,  and  hold  firmly  to  my  allegiance 
to  my  beloved  country."  In  her  will,  bearing  date  the  same  day, 
she  makes  the  following  declaration:  "As  I  have  for  several  years 
resided  in  Europe,  sojourning  now  at  one  place,  and  now  at  another, 
as  my  health  and  comfort  have  required,  I  deem  it  proper  for  me  here 
to  say,  that  I  consider  my  home  and  residence  as  still  being  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  my  beloved  country,  the  United  States  of 
America."  August  5th,  1869,  from  Geneva  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour as  follows:  "I  think  Charles  is  staying  in  Europe  on  my 
account,  and  I  never  expect  to  return.  But  I  feel  badly  at  any  sacri- 
fice for  me.  But  Dr.  Pantaleone  is  correct  Any  moral  excitement 
upsets  me  away  from  turbulent  spirits,  and  there  is  much  to  worry 
me  at  home."  And  on  the  13th  of  October,  1870,  the  last  date  of 
the  series  of  letters  in  evidence,  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Courtney:  "I 
never  can  live  in  a  cold  climate  again,  and  the  few  years  I  have  to 
live,  I  want  to  live  in  comfort  and  repose." 

These  are  all  the  written  declarations  of  the  testatrix  bearing  upon 
the  question.  There  was  also  evidence  of  oral  declarations,  but  they 
do  not  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  intentions  of  the  testatrix. 
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Mary  Brown,  a  colored  (s^ervant,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  deceased 
during  all  her  stay  in  Europe,  testified  that  she  always  said,  of  late 
years,  that  she  never  would  return  to  America.  That  the  doctors 
told  her  she  was  not  able  to  come,  and,  finally,  she  gave  it  up,  and 
said  she  would  not  come.  Mrs.  Slemmer  testified  that,  at  Geneva, 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  Mrs.  Wurtz  said  to  her,  "I  know  when  I  am 
well  off,  indeed  I  am  not  going  back ;  I  should  never  have  any  com- 
fort if  I  did."  She  said  she  had  no  intention  of  returning,  and  had 
let  her  house  and  disposed  of  her  furniture.  Mr.  Sandford  testified 
that  he  had  frequently  spoken  to  her  of  her  returning  to  America,  and 
her  reply  invariably  was  that  she  could  not  come,  that  her  health 
would  not  admit  of  it.  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Aldis  testified  substan- 
tially to  the  same  effect 

This  is,  in  substance,  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  tending  to  show 
a  change  of  domicile.  The  present  is  one  of  the  exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  duty  devolves  upon  this  court  to  pass  upon  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  law.  \And  we  think  that  the  conclusion  of  fact,  fairly  to' 
be  drawn  from  all  the  evidence,  is  that  the  testatrix,  after  having  long 
and  consistently  entertained  the  intention  of  returning,  had  finally 
become  satisfied  that  the  state  of  her  health  and  nerves  was  such  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  return  to  her  home,  and  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, die  abroad.  At  the  same  time  it  establishes  no  intention  to 
adopt  a  foreign  domicile,  but  that  she  desired  and  claimed  to  reliain 
her  domicile  of  origin,  and  to  have  her  estate  administered  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  iThis,  the  learned  counsel  for' 
the  contestants  contends,  the  law  would  not  permit  her  to  do.  That 
her  long-continued  stay  in  Europe,  in  connection  with  her  final  aban- 
donment of  the  idea  of  returning  to  New  York ;  her  dwelling,  during 
the  winter  of  each  year,  at  Nice,  furnishing,  in  part,  the  rooms  which 
She  occupied  in  the  hotel ;  the  removal  to  that  place  of  a  portion  of 
her  personal  effects,  her  hiring  an  apartment  in  the  hotel  by  the  year 
for  the  storage  of  such  articles  as  she  did  not  carry  with  her  on  her 
summer  travels,  and  always  returning  to  the  same  place,  afforded  such 
clear  evidence  of  the  abandonment  of  her  domicile  in  New  York,  and 
adoption  of  a  new  domicile  at  Nice,  that  no  claim  on  her  part  to 
continue  to  be  considered  a  citizen  and  resident  of  New  York  could 
preserve  her  domicile  of  origin ;  and  he  has  cited  numerous  authori- 
ties in  support  of  these  positions. 

An  examination  of  these  authorities  will  show  that  they  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  the  person  whose  domicile  was  in  question  had 
actually  settled  in  a  new  residence,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a 
permanent 'home ;  that  this  intention  was  manifested  by  unequivocal 
acts  which  outweighed  any  declarations  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
intention  was  found  as  matter  of  fact. 

The  principal  cases  referred  to  in  this  connection  are  Stanley  v. 
Bernes,  3  Hagg.  Ecc.  R.  373;  In.  re  Steer,  3  H.  &  N.  594;  Ander- 
son V.  Laneuville,  9  Moore  Priv.  C.  Cases,  325;   Hoskins  v.  Mat- 
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thews,  35  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  540;  Whicker  v.  Hume,  13  Beav.  884;  7 
H.  L.  124;  Hegeman  v.  Fox,  31  Barb.  475;  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14 
How.  U.  S.  423. 

In  Stanley  v.  Bernes,  the  testator,  a  British  subject,  had  been  natu- 
ralized in  Portugal,  and  the  point  decided  was  that  a  British  subject 
might  acquire  a  domicile  abroad  (a  proposition  which  had  been  dis- 
puted, Curling  v.  Thornton,  2  Addams'  R.  19),  and  that  his  claim  to 
be  considered  a  British  subject  did  not  destroy  his  foreign  domicile. 
In  re  Steer,  the  testator  had  resided  many  years  in  Hamburg,  and 
had  been  regularly  constituted  a  burgher  of  that  city  to  enable  him  to 
trade  there.  In  his  will,  made  while  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  recited 
those  facts,  and  his  intention  to  return  to  Hamburg,  and  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  renounce  his  domicile  of  origin 
as  an  Englishman.  The  coui*t  in  that  case  conceded  the  principle  of 
law  that  the  domicile  of  origin  continued  until  the  testator  had  mani- 
fested an  intention  of  abandoning  it  and  acquiring  another  as  his  sole 
domicile,  but  held  that  there  was  evidence  of  such  an  intention,  and 
decided,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  he  had  elected  Hamburg  as  his  domi- 
cile; that  he  thereby  necessarily  gave  up  his  English  domicile,  as  he 
could  not  retain  both,  and  that  the  declaration  in  his  will  was  unavail- 
ing. In  Andei-son  v,  Laneuville  the  tcstator*6  domicile  of  origin 
was  in  Ireland.  He  had  incontestably  changed  his  domicile  to  Eng- 
land. He  afterwards  broke  up  his  establishment  in  England  and 
moved  to  France,  where  he  bought  and  furnished  a  house,  in  which  he 
resided  permanently  for  thirteen  years.  The  contest  was  between  bis 
English  and  French  domicile,  and  was  decided  as  a  question  of  fact. 
In  Hoskins  v.  Matthews,  the  decedent  was  held  to  have  acquired  a 
domicile  in  Tuscany  by  residence,  the  purchase  of  a  villa  and  the 
establishment  of  his  family  there.  Notwithstanding  his  continued 
attachment  for  his  native  country,  and  his  often  expressed  desire  to 
return  there,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged,  by  his  health,  to  live 
in  a  milder  climate  than  that  of  his  birth,  the  fact  being  established 
that  he  had  formed  the  intention  of  permanently  changing  his  domi- 
cile, the  court  held  that  the  change  was  not  the  less  effectual  because 
induced  by  motives  of  health;  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  even 
a  permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  occasioned  by  the  state 
of  health,  may  not  operate  as  a  change  of  the  domicile,  and  that  every 
case  must  stand  upon  its  own  circumstances. 

In  Whicker  v.  Hume,  13  Beav.  384,  and  7  H.  L.  124,  the  domicile 
of  origin  of  the  testator  was  in  Scotland.  The  evidence  of  an  aban- 
donment of  that  domicile,  and  the  adoption  of  a  domicile  in  England 
was  clear.  Afterward  he  went  to  France,  leaving  some  of  his  prop- 
erty in  England,  which  he  desired  a  friend  to  keep  for  him  until  his 
return.  He  died  in  Paris,  having  just  made  a  will  in  the  English 
form,  which  was  sustained. 

The  Scotch  domicile  was  regarded  as  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
find  the  contest  was  between  the  English  and  French  domicile.  (7 
H  L.  139.) 
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In  Hegeman  v.  Fox,  much  relied  upon  by  the  conteetants,  the 
question  was  whether  the  testator  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  domi- 
ciled in  Florida.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  domi- 
ciled in  New  York,  afterward  in  Williamsburgh,  and  then  removed  to 
Florida.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  intention  to  retain  his  domi- 
cile in  Williamsburgh,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  established  that  he  neither  expected  nor  in- 
tended to  return  to  the  Northern  States.  He  purchased  a  plantation 
in  Florida,  stocked  it,  and  furnished  his  house,  went  to  housekeeping, 
entered  into  the  business  of  planting,  and  made  other  family  arrange- 
ments looking  to  a  permanent  residence  there.  Upon  these  facts  it 
was  held  that  the  circumstances  that  this  change  of  residence  was 
induced  by  considerations  of  climate  and  health,  and  that  domestic 
troubles  intervening  induced  the  expression  of  an  intention  to  return 
to  New  York,  did  not  overcome  the  effect  of  his  acts,  which  clearly 
indicated  an  intention  to  make  his  permanent  home  in  Florida.  The 
case  is  well  reasoned  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  does  not  conflict 
in  principle  with  the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  but  depends 
upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  Ennis  v.  Smith  the  question  was  whether  General  Kosciusko  had 
acquired  a  domicile  in  France.  He  left  Poland  voluntarily,  came  to 
this  counti-y,  and  afterward  went  voluntarily  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  fifteen  years.  He  could  have  returned  to  Poland  at  any  time. 
He  was  made  a  French  citizen  by  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  of 
which  privilege  he  could  not  avail  himself  unless  he  became  domiciled 
in  France.  Residence  was,  in  that  case,  said  to  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  domicile,  and  the  facts  were  held  to  establish  a  domicile  in 
F'rance. 

In  all  these  cases  it  was  upon  the  ground  of  a  clearly  proved  volun- 
tary an^  intentional  acquisition  of  a  foreign  domicile  that  the  courta 
held  the  former  domicile  abandoned. 

The  late  cases  of  Jopp  v.  Wood,  [1864]  34  L.  J.  Eq.  212,  and 
Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  284,  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  in 
order  to  acquire  a  new  domicile  there  must  be  an  intention  to  aban- 
don the  existing  domicile.  All  the  authorities  agree  that  to  effect  a 
change  of  domicile  there  must  be  an  intention  to  do  both.  Some  of 
them  hold  that  the  intention  to  do  one  implies  an  intention  to  do  the 
other.  But  in  all  the  cases  the  question  of  intention  is  treated  as 
one  of  fact,  to  be  determined  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  case.  (See  also  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  Law  Rep.  12  Eq. 
617,  647;  The  Attorney-General  v.  The  Countess  de  Wahlstatt,  3 
Hurl.  &  Colt.  374;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  Scotch  App.  441,  1070; 
White  V.  Brown,  1  Wallace,  Jr.  217.) 

In  the  present  case  we  find  no  sufiflcient  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
adopt  Nice  or  any  other  place  as  a  permanent  home  or  domicile.  The 
plans  of  the  testatrix  after  November,  1868,  so  far  as  disclosed,  had 
reference  to  failing  health  and  an  apprehension  that  she  might  not 
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long  survive,  rather  than  to  adopting  and  settling  in  a  new  home. 
If  she  chose  to  be  a  wanderer  during  the  short  period  of  life  which 
she  supposed  might  still  remain  to  her,  she  would  not  thereby,  as  re- 
spects her  succession,  lose  her  domicile  of  origin.  (Attorney-General 
V.  Countess  of  Wahlstatt,  3  H.  &  C.  374;  White  v.  Brown,  1  Wall., 
Jr.  217.) 

Her  long  residence  abroad,  upon  which  the  contestants  rely,  is  not 
very  significant  in  this  case,  as  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  in  fact  during  all  except  about  two  and  a  quarter  years  before 
her  death,  she  was  clearly  shown  to  be  a  mere  sojourner  in  Europe, 
intending  and  fully  expecting  to  return,  and  retaining  her  house  in 
New  York;  and  all  the  acts  relied  upon  to  show  the  acquisition  of  a 
domicile  in  Nice  were  done  during  that  period,  and  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  her  continuing  to  be  a  citizen  of  New  York.  Her 
habit  of  spending  her  winters  in  Nice,  her  furnishing  her  rooms, 
hiring  a  store-room  at  the  hotel,  the  bringing  out  there  of  her  nick- 
nacks  as  they  are  called,  were  all  before  she  had  given  any  evidence 
of  the  relinquishment  of  her  plan  of  return,  and  while  she  still  retained 
her  house  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  only  evidence  of  any 
change  consists  in  her  declarations.  These  indicate  no  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  any  particular  place,  and  are  clearly  con  trad  ic- 

ftory  of  any  intention  to  abandon  her  domicile  in  New  York.  A  mere 
declaration  of  intention  not  to  return  is  not  conclusive  as  to  a  change 
of  domicile.  As  well  expressed  by  Lord  Kingsdown  in  Moorhouse  v. 
Lord,  10  H.  L.  293  :  ^^I  can  well  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  man 
leaves  England  with  no  intention  whatever  of  returning,  but  with  a 
determination  and  certainty  that  he  will  not  return.**  He  then  sup- 
poses the  case  of  one  laboring  under  a  mortal  disease,  whose  physi- 
cian advises  him  that  his  life  may  be  prolonged  or  his  sufferings 
mitigated  by  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  says  that  to  hold 
that  he  cannot  do  that  without  losing  his  right  to  the  intervention  of 
the  English  laws  as  to  the  transmission  of  his  property  after  his 
death,  would  be  revolting  to  common  sense  and  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity.  (See  S.  C.  p.  283,  per  Lord  Cranworth;  Story  Conf. 
Laws,  §§  45,  46;  Guthrie's  Savigny,  62,  63;  Munro  r.  Munro,  7  CI. 
&  Fin.  842,  876;  1  Rob.  Ecc.  R.  606;  2  Hurl.  &  Colt,  982;  3  id. 
374.) 

Unless  a  new  domicile  was  acquired,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
the  domicile  of  origin  continues,  and  must  govern,  else  there  would 
be  no  law  according  to  which  the  estate  could  be  administered,  espe- 
cially in  a  case  of  intestacy.* 

1  Ace.  Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  C  272.  See  Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  10  CH.  &  F. 
42.  So  domicile  is  not  necessarily  changed  by  an  absence,  however  long  continued,  for 
pleasure,  travel,  etc.  :  Culbertson  v.  Floyd  County,  52  Ind.  361  ;  Sears  v.  Boston,  1  Met 
250 ;  Cadwalader  v.  Howell,  18  N.  J.  L.  138.  Nor  by  absence  merely  for  business  : 
Easterly  v,  Goodwin,  35  Conn.  279  ;  Greene  v.  Greene,  11  Pick.  410;  Halletw.  Bassett, 
100  Maas.  167 ;  S.  v,  Dayton,  77  Mo.  678 ;  see  Jopp  v.  Wood,  34  Beav.  88.    Nor  by 
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Court  or  Errors  and  Appeals,  New  Jersey.    1884. 

[Reported  39  New  Jersey  Equity,  279.]  ^  --. 

Depue,  J.^    The  domicile  of  the  testator's  parents,  at  the  time  of  his  Z^  4.    1       ^       { 


birth,  was  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.    That  was  his  domicile  of  origin. 


tH^to^lVlA 


His  father  diedlh  iH^)i.  In  1865  theTamily  residence  in  Bridgeport  was  fr^A^A.*^  ^bU^ 
sold,  and  in  1866  his  mother  removed  to  New  York  with  all  the  famih', 
except  one  son,  who  was  married,  and  had  his  household  in  Bridgeport. 
The  mother  rented  a  house  in  New  York  as  a  residence  for  herself  and 
the  family,  which  they  occupied  until  her  death  in  December,  1867. 
After  his  mother's  death,  the  testator  resided  in  New  lorK  Uity  with 
his  brother,  until  he  was  appointed  house-surgeon  in  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  hag  liis  residence  in  the  hospital  until  he  went  to  Europe 
i^  August-  1869.  .       ^ 

The  decedent  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  German    (4^*^  ^OW^ 
language  and  continuing  his  professional  studies.     In  1869  he  was  in  (Tl  9>  "H^jCitv 
Paris  temporaril}-,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  left  Paris  for  Germany,  ^^j^f 

where  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Paris  again, 
and  resided  there  in  No.  8  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  known  as  the 
Latin  Quarter.  In  1872,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  complain- 
ant, who  livf^H  with  hir^^  na  bis  mJstress  at  No.  8  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne 
until  they  were  married  on  the  20th  of  February,  1877.  Imme- 
diately after  their  marriage  they  Degafa  ROUfteKceping  m  a  iiouse  rentfid 
by  him  at  Suresne^,  «  villggrp  a  ahnr\  ^^jstance  from  Paris.  He  had  a 
lease  of  the  house  for  two  years,  and  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  occupy 
it  until  his  return  to  America,  in  May,  1878.  He  seems  to  haye  been 
attached  to  his  wife.  In  May,  1877,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wallis,  announc- 
ing  his  marriage,  and  said  he  was  ^'  happy  and  contented."  TEeTacEs 
connected  with  the  residence  or  tne  aeceaent  at  Suresnes  are  fully 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  chancellor,  from  the  testimony,  concluded  that  the  decedent  had 
settled  himself  in  France  to  live  there,  and  make  it  his  home.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  brought  to  America  are  also  detailed 
In  the  chancellor's  opinion^  They  show  no  intention  on  tiie  part  of  the 
decedent  to  make  any  nUon^a  at  ihat  f\vf]f^  in  his  domicile^  The  evi- 
dence is  quite  to  ^^^<>  fiftn*^^^**Ti 

A  person  sui  juris  may  change  his  domicile  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
To  effect  such  a  change,  naturalization  in  the  country  he  adopts  as  his 

absence  as  a  voluoteer  soldier  :  S.  v.  Judge,  13  Ala.  805 ;  Brewer  v.  Linnaeus,  36  Me. 
428.  Nor  by  absence  to  hold  public  office :  Dennis  v.  S.,  17  Fla.  889  ;  Walden  v. 
Canfield,  2  Rob.  (La.)  466  ;  Venable  v.  Paulding,  19  Minn.  488  ;  Hannon  v.  Griz- 
zard,  89  N.  C.  115.  But  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  domicile  will  of  course  be  changed 
if  the  requisite  intent  exists.  Doucet  v.  Geoghegan,  9  Cb.  Div.  441 ;  Mooar  v,  Harvey, 
128  Mass.  219  ;  Wood  v.  Fitzgerald,  3  Or.  568.—  Ed. 

^  Only  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  discussea  the  question  of  domicile  is  given.  —  Eu 
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domicile  is  not  essentiaL  He  need  not  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  divest 
himself  of  his  original  nationality.  There  must  be  a  voluntary  change 
of  residence ;  the  residence  at  the  place  chosen  for  the  domicile  must 
De  actual ;  to  ine  factum  of  residence  there  must  be  added  the  animiLS 
manendi  j  and  that  place  is  the  domicile  of  a  person  in  which  he  has 
voluntarily  fixed  his  habitation,  not  for  a  mere  temporary  or  special 
purpose,  but  with  a  present  intention  of  making  it  his  home,  unless  or 
until  something  which  is  uncei'tain  or  unexpected  shall  happen  to  in^ 
duce  him  to  aoopt  some  other  permanent  home,  uaiaane  v,  f^cKiora, 
X.  R.  8  Eq.  631 ;  King  v.  Foxwell,  L.  R.  3  Oh.  D.  518 ;  Lord  v.  Col- 
vin,  5  Jur.  (N.  S.)  351 ;  Aikman  v.  Aikman,  7  Id.  1017,  1019  ;  Douglas 
V.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  617,  644 ;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc. 
441 ;  Cadwalader  v.  Howell,  3  Harr.  144,  145. 

We  think  the  evidence  proves  that  the  testator's  domicile,  arising 
from  the  factum  of  residence  and  the  animiLS  manendi^  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  by  the^'u^  gentium,  in  Fcance. 

But  it  is  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  the  decedent  never  obtained  an 
authorization  from  the  French  government,  he  was  incapable,  by  the 
law  of  that  countrj*,  of  acquiring  a  domicile  in  France,  and  that  there- 
fore his  domicile  of  origin,  or  his  domicile  before  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  either  revived,  or,  by  the  French  law,  would  govern, 
in  the  disposition  of  his  personal  estate  if  it  was  administered  upon  in 
France.  Article  XIII.  of  the  Code  Napoleon  is  relied  on  to  sustain 
this  contention.  That  article  is  in  these  words:  '^The  foreigner  who 
shall  have  been  admitted  by  the  government  to  establish  his  domicile  in 
France  shall  enjoy  in  that  country  all  civU  rights  so  long  as  he  shall 
continue  to  reside  there." 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  authorization  contemplated  by 
this  article  of  the  Code  is  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  is  attended  with  formalities  almost  as  solemn  as  those 
required  for  naturalization  in  France. 

The  construction  of  this  article  was  before  the  English  courts  in 
Bremer  v.  Freeman,  10  Moore  P.  C.  306,  and  Hamilton  v.  Dallas, 
L.  R.  1  Ch.  D.  257,  and  was  somewhat  considered  in  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Dupuy  v,  Wurtz,  53  N,  Y.  556.  In  Bremer  v. 
Freeman  it  was  held  that,  if  by  the  jus  gentium  the  decedent,  who  was 
an  English  woman  by  birth,  was  de  facto  domiciled  in  France,  the 
authorization  of  the  French  government  was  not  necessary  to  confer 
upon  her  the  right  of  testacy,  and  that  her  will,  not  executed  in  con- 
formity with  the  French  law,  was  invalid.  In  Hamilton  v.  Dallas,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  held  that  a  de  facto  domicile,  governing  the  suc- 
cession of  the  personal  estate  of  a  decedent  might  be  acquired  bjNSt 
foreigner  resident  in  that  country  who  had  not  obtained  the  govern- 
ment authorization  required  by  Article  XIII.  of  the  French  Code,  as 
the  condition  for  the  enjoyment  by  a  foreigner  resident  in  that  country 
of  full  civil  rights.  The  learned  judge  who  prepared  the  opinion  in 
uupuy  V.  Wurtz  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  but  the  case  did  not  call 
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for  a  decision  on  that  point.  The  counsel  of  the  defendants  have  pro- 
duced several  decisions  of  the  French  courts  which  hold  that,  in  cases 
of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  of  a  foreigner  domiciled  de  facto  in  France 
will  not  be  distributed  under  the  French  law  unless  he  shall  have  ob- 
tained the  authorization  required  by  Article  XIII.  of  the  Code.  Pepin's 
Case,  decided  in  1868 ;  Melizet's  Case,  decided  January,  1869  ;  Ott's 
Case,  decided  January,  1869;  Forgo's  Case,  decided  in  1875;  and 
Cuirana's  Case,  decided  in  1881.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these 
cases  relate  to  the  transmission  of  property  by  inheritance,  or  by  testa- 
mentary disposition.  They  do  not  touch  the  question  in  controversy 
in  this  case.  The  complainant  does  not  claim  the  property  in  dispute 
by  any  right  of  succession,  nor  does  she  diAi:)ut^  the  validity  or  tne  tes^ 
tator's  wilU  as  not  being  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  France. 


k^^ 


The  claim  she  makes  to  the  one  halt  ol  the  pergonal  t!)t'operty  or  ner 
deceased  husband  she  founds  upon  the  marriage  in  J  ranee,  and  the 
inciaents  or  the  married  relation,  in  virtue  of  which  she  claims  that,  by 
the  French  law,  f\\\'^  Kor^omn  thof-oKy  ip^<t^  frirfn  entitled  to  that  share  in 
his  movable  property. 

The  French  jurists  recognize  a  distinction  between  such  a  legal  domi- 
cile as  a  foreigner  can  acquire  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Article  | 
XIII.  of  the  Code,  and  will  entitle  him  to  all  the  civil  rights  of  native- 
born  Frenchmen,  and  a  domicile,  in  fact,  which  is  acquired  by  a  resi- 
dence without  compliance  with  an}*  legal  formalities.  The  right  of  a 
foreigner  to  contract  a  lawful  maniage  is  not  made  to  depend  on  the 
observance  of  such  forms  as  are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  citizen- 
ship ;  it  is  given  on  the  sole  condition  of  six  months'  residence  by 
either  of  the  parties.  Article  LXXIV.  of  the  Code  provides  that  '^  the 
marriage  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  commune  in  which  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  shall  be  domiciled/'  and  declares  that  ''  this  domi- 
cile shall  be  established  by  six  months'  continued  habitation  within 
the  same  commune."  These  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  the  marriage 
was  lawfully  celebrated  under  the  French  law.*  ^  \ ^'^U  Lu 

U^tUiiWW^^  BORLAND  t,.  BOSTON.  -Jf-^^H,    ^^t^o,:  •iA.  vU 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1882.     #•    ^jft  •  XSj'   L|x^  •  ^^ 

[Reported  132  MassachuBetta,  89.]  ^W^i3UlA%Jll*  A  S^ 

(j^^^jL^bw        Lord,  J.*  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  born  in  ,  A^^y^ftfJ/fa.    #%« 

/X  \WlftrtRoston  in  1824,  and  *iajjljy£d  there  until  June,J876,  when  he  sailed  for        y    ^      i"%Wir^ 

f  2>*^       EuroprwiiETia  famiiy^e  testified  that  wheiTErieft  Boston  he  had  *J>^AA«v  %  «li^%^ 

deHnitel^  fm^ed  the  intention  of  not  y^tnr^'"^  ^^  rKf^ai^.r^  na  a  roai-    ^VvJU^CLLli^'^ 

dent;  that  in  the  fall  of  1876  he  had  decided  to  makft  WatprfQivi^ 

—  _ — .  ""^ 

1  Ace.  Collier  ».  Rivaz,  2  Curt.  Eccl.  855.  —  Ed. 


>  Part  of  the  opinion,  dealing  with  a  different  question,  is  omitted.  —  £d. 
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Connecticuty  his  residence,  and  then  formed  the  intention  of  purc^flg- 
ing  land  there,  which  he  bought  on  May  28,  1877 ;  and  that  he  re- 
mained in  Europe  until  1879,  when  he  returned  to  this  country,  and 
^3A>kCHi^J^  "faL^^Ptio  VVaierford.     On  this  evidence,  the  judge  instructed  the  jury, 
^^^jiVATL^^^;^^  ^*"  th&t  a  citizen,  ty  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  must  have  a 
Vv^/lA^  home  ^r  domicile  somewhere  on  the  first  day  of  May  for  the  purpose 

I  of  taxation;   mat  m  oraer  to  cnange  such  home  or  domicile,  once 

■A^t^^^ \VMi\ ^  acquire(r,'^nd  acquire  a  new  one,  the  intention  to  make  the  change 
^^  ^  ^and  the  fact  must  concur;  that  if  the  plaintiff,  with  no  definite  pTan 
^^^^g^^^^^'  as  to  the  lengtn  of  time  ne  shoulcTremarn  abWfld,  Uil  no  definite  puf- 
f^Y  ^l\J^M.,^^WU»<pose  about  a  change  of  domicile,  went  to  Europe  with  his  family^  that 
K-^kJUT  |i  ^jg^KA'wouia  not  effect  a  change  of  his  domicile  from  boston,  and  he  would 
^j^^  VoL\  remain  liable  to  taxation  tnerej  put  inai  ii  ne  left  jjoston  in  1876 
^^*rf^iff  H.  with  his  lamily  to  resiae  m  ulurope  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
iXX^"^^  with  the  fixed  purpose  never  to  return  to  Boston  again  as  a  place  of 


with  his  lamily  to  resiae  m  ulurope  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
with  the  fixed  purpose  never  to  return  to  Boston  again  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  making  some  place  other  than 
Boston  his  residence  whenever  he  should  return  to  the  UnlM  5sK>i^a^ 


'"'^^        .  ^   J.  ana  nad  in  his  mind  fixed  upon  such  place  of  residence  before  Afay 

I  ^jk»^^H'^^y^  1,  igyy,  and  remamea  m  Europe  unti    after  that  time,  he  was  not 

'    \!K  ^ 


^^\JJ^  V>JJ^^  liable  to  this  tax  as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  on  the  nrst  of  May  of 
^^^-L  4AJj4>f%H  tliat  year;  that  whether  he  had  done  pnonprh  to  make  Waterford  his 

r^^      <^  1      home  or  not,  was  not  essential  in  this  case,  — jf  he  had  lost  his  home     I 
U0u^  t   %%^  1      in  or  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  at  the  time,  he  waa  not"  * 


taxable  there.' 

^jeriainiy,  me  latter  part  of  this  instruction  would  be  understood  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  former;  for,  not  referring  now  to  the  words 
used  by  the  judge,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  is,  first, 
to  instruct  the  jury  that  a  man  once  having  a  home  here  is  taxable 
here  until  both  the  purpose  to  change  his  home  and  the  fact  of  chang- 
ing his  home  concur;  and  afterwards  to  instruct  them  that,  if  his  in- 
tention to  make  another  place  his  home  is  formed  after  he  leaves  this 
country,  and  before  the  first  of  May,  such  intention  removes  his  lia- 
bility to  taxation,  even  although  the  fact  of  change  does  not  concur 
with  the  intention.  Although  there  is  this  obvious  inconsistency,  it 
arises  partly  from  inherent  difficulties  in  the  case,  partly  from  the  im- 
possibility of  stating  a  fixed  rule  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
cases,  under  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
the  various  adjudications  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject. 
The  source  of  the  diflSculty  is  in  the  use  of  words  of  exactly,  or  sub- 
stantially, or  partially,  the  same  signification,  but  at  different  times 
used  with  different  significations. 

There  are  certain  words  which  have  fixed  and  definite  significa- 
tions. "Domicile"  is  one  such  word;  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  citizenship,  there  are  rules  of  general,  if  not  universal  acceptation, 
applicable  to  it.  "Citizenship,"  "habitancy,"  and  "residence"  are 
severally  words  which  may  in  the  particular  case  mean  precisely  the 
same  as  "domicile,"  but  very  frequently  they  may  have  other  and 
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iDCOQsistent  meanings;  and  while  in  one  use  of  language  the  expres- 
sions a  change  of  domicile,  of  citizenship,  of  habitancy,  of  residence, 
are  necessarily  identical  or  synonymous,  in  a  different  use  of  lan- 
guage they  import  different  ideas.  The  statutes  of  this  Common- 
wealth  render  liable  to  taxation  in  a  particular  municipality  tnose 
Who  &re  inhabitaiilfl  Of  thflt  municipality  on  the  tirst  day  of  May  ol 

It 


the  yeaj\     Uen.  Sts.  c.  11,  §§  6,  12.     It  becomes  important,  there 
fore,    to    determine    who    are    inhabitants,    and    what    constitutes 
habitancy. 

The  only  case  adjudged 'within  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the 
word  of  the  statute,  "inhabitant,"  is  construed  to  mean  something 
else  than  ^^ being  domiciled  in,"  is  Briggs  v.  Rochester,  16  Gray, 
337,  although  that  decision  is  subsequently  recognized  in  Colton  v, 
Longmeadow,  12  Allen,  598.  In  Briggs  v.  Rochester,  Mr.  Justice 
Metcalf,  in  speaking  of  the  word  ^^ inhabitant,"  says  that  it  has  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^domicile"  ^Mn  its  strictly  technical  sense, 
and  with  its  legal  incidents."  He  says  also  that  the  word  "domicile  " 
is  not  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth. 
So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  this  is  correct,  but  he  had 
evidently  overlooked  a  statute  of  ten  years  before,  in  which  the  word 
''domicile  "  was  used,  and  upon  the  very  subject  of  taxation,  in  a  pro- 
viso in  these  words:  ''Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
exempt  said  person  from  his  liability  to  the  payment  of  any  tax 
legally  assessed  upon  him  in  the  town  of  his  legal  domicile."  St. 
1850,  c.  276.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  11,  §  7.  This  language  is  a  strong  legis- 
lative assertion  that  domicile  is  the  feat  of  liahility  to  taxation;  and 
in  an  opinion  given  by  the  justices  of  this  court  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1843,  in  reference  to  a  stuaents  rigni  to  vote  ro 
tlie  municipality  in  which  he  is  residing  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  said,  "And  as  liability  to  taxation  for  personal  property 
depends  on  domicile."     5  Met.  587,  590. 

r^or  do  we  think  that  the  opinion  in  Briggs  v.  Rochester  gives  the 
true  force  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  word  "inhabitant;"  for 
we  cannot  doubt  that  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  the  word  "inhabi- 
tant "  must  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  used  in  reference  to 
electing  and  being  elected  to  office;  especially  as  at  that  time  the 
payment  of  a  tax  duly  assessed  was  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector;  and  more*  especially  as  the  Constitution  itself  professes  to 
give  its  definition  of  "inhabitant"  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Its  language  is,  "And  to  remove  all  doubts 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  'inhabitant'  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, every  person  shall  be  considered  as  an  inhabitant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  and  being  elected  into  any  ofiSce,  or  place  within  this 
State,  in  that  town,  district,  or  plantation,  where  he  dwelleth,  or  hath 
his  home."     Const.  Mass.  c.  1,  §  2,  art.  2. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  the  construction  given  to  the  statute  is  consist- 
ent with  the  result  at  which  the  court  arrived.     The  learned  judge 
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says,  "In  the  statute  on  which  this  case  depends,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  words  ^  where  he  shall  be  an  inhabitant  on  the  first  day  of 
May, '  mean  where  he  shall  have  his  home  on  that  day.  '*  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  the  learned  judge  does  not  give  to  the  word  ^inhabi- 
tant "  the  meaning  which  the  construction  of  the  statute  before  re- 
ferred to  authorizes  him  to  give,  but  he  does  give  the  exact  definition 
of  the  Constitution,  to  wit,  ^^where  he  dwelleth,  or  hath  his  home;" 
for  these  words  have  not  in  the  Constitution  two  meanings,  but  the 
single  signification  given  to  them  by  the  learned  judge,  '^his  home," 
the  exact,  strict,  technical  definition  of  domicile. 

We  cannot  construe  the  statute  to  mean  anything  else  than  "being 
domiciled  in."  A  man  need  not  be  a  resident  anywhere.  He  must 
have  a  domicile.  He  cannot  abandon,  surrender,  or  lose  his  domicile, 
until  another  is  acquired.  A  cosmopolite,  or  a  wanderer  up  and 
down  the  earth,  has  no  residence,  though  he  must  have  a  domicile. 
It  surely  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to  allow  a  man  to 
abandon  his  home,  go  into  another  State,  and  then  return  to  this 
Commonwealth,  reside  in  different  towns,  board  in  different  houses, 
public  or  private,  with  no  intention  of  making  any  place  a  place  of 
residence  or  home,  and  thus  avoid  taxation.  Such  a  construction  of 
the  law  would  create  at  once  a  large  migratory  population. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  case  of  Briggs  v.  Rochester  has 
been  recognized  in  Col  ton  v,  Longmeadow,  12  Allen,  598,  yet  we 
ought  to  state  that  the  decision  in  Colton  v.  Longmeadow  was  placed 
upon  entirely  different  grounds.  It  was  there  held  that  the  plaintiff 
had  lost  his  domicile  in  Massachusetts  because  he  had  actually  left 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  actually  in  itinere  to  his  new  domicile, 
which  he  had  left  this  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
and  which  in  fact  he  did  obtain.  If  it  should  be  deemed  sound  to 
hold  that  a  person,  who,  before  the  first  of  May,  with  an  intention  in 
good  faith  to  leave  this  State  as  a  residence  and  to  adopt  as  his  home 
or  domicile  another  place,  is  in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence pursuing  his  way  to  that  place,  is  not  taxable  here  upon  the 
first  of  May,  the  doctrine  should  be  limited  strictly  to  cases  falling 
within  these  facts.  And  both  of  the  cases  cited,  Briggs  t;.  Rochester 
and  Colton  v,  Longmeadow,  would  fall  within  the  rule.  In  each  of 
those  cases,  the  plaintiff  had  determined,  before  starting  upon  his 
removal,  not  only  upon  his  removal,  but  upon  his  exact  destination, 
and  in  fact  established  himself,  according  to  his  purpose,  without 
delay,  and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  sounder  and  wiser  rule  is  to  make  tax- 
ation dependent  upon  domicile.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  this  rule  is,  that  it  makes  the  standard  certain.  Another  reason 
is,  that  it  is  according  to  the  general  views  and  traditions  of  our 
people. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  Briggs  v. 
Rochester.     The  bill  of  exceptions  in  that  case  begins  thus:    "It 
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was  admitted  by  both  parties  and  so  presented  to  the  jary,  that  the 
only  question  at  issue  was  the  domicile  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  first  of 
May,  1858 ;  and  that  if  he  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  defendant 
town,  the  tax  was  rightly  imposed ;  but  that  if  he  was  not  on  that  day 
an  inhabitant  of  said  town,  he  was  not  then  rightly  taxable  and  taxed 
therein."  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  all  parties  understood, 
and  the  case  was  tried  upon  the  understanding,  that  domicile  and  in- 
habitancy meant  the  same  thing;  otherwise,  domicile,  instead  of 
being  'Hhe  only  question  at  issue,"  would  not  have  been  in  issue  at 
all.  And  the  judge  in  giving  his  opinion  says  that,  if  domicile  in  its 
strictly  technical  sense,  and  with  its  legal  incidents,  was  the  control- 
ling fact,  the  plaintiff  was  rightly  taxed  in  Rochester. 

Another  noticeable  fact  in  Briggs  v.  Rochester  is  this,  that  if  the 
tax-payer  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose  is  beyond  the  line  of  the  State 
before  the  first  of  May,  he  is  not  liable  to  taxation  in  the  State;  but 
if  by  detention  he  does  not  cross  the  line  of  the  State  till  the  first  of 
May,  he  is  taxable  here.  We  cannot  adopt  a  rule  which  shall  make 
liability  to  taxation  depend  upon  proximity  to  a  State  line. 

We  have  said  that  we  prefer  the  test  of  domicile,  because  of  its  cer- 
tainty and  because  of  its  conformity  to  the  views  and  traditions  of 
our  people,  and,  we  may  add,  more  in  accordance  with  the  various 
adjudications  upon  the  subject  in  this  State,  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  general  legal  and  judicial  current  of  thought.  It  is  true,  that, 
as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Metcalf,  ^Mt  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  this 
and  other  courts,  that  the  terms  'domicile,'  'inhabitancy,'  and 
'residence  'have  not  precisely  the  same  meaning."  But  it  will  be 
found  upon  examination  that  these  three  words  are  often  used  as  sub- 
stantially signifying  the  same  thing. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases,  Harvard  College  v.  Gore,  5  Pick.  370, 
377,  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  defining  the  word  'inhabitant"  as 
used  in  the  laws,  defined  it  as  one  which  imported  not  only  domicile, 
but  something  more  than  domicile.  "It  imports  citizenship  and 
municipal  relations,  whereas  a  man  may  have  a  domicile  in  a  country 
to  which  he  is  an  alien,  and  where  he  has  no  political  relations.  •  .  • 
An  inhabitant,  by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  is  one  who  being  a 
citizen  dwells  or  has  his  home  in  some  particular  town,  where  he  has 
municipal  rights  and  duties,  and  is  subject  to  particular  burdens; 
and  this  habitancy  may  exist  or  continue  notwithstanding  an  actual 
residence  in  another  town  or  another  country."  There  are  other 
passages  in  the  same  opinion  which,  although  used  alio  intuitu^  yet 
clearly  indicate  the  current  of  judicial  thought;  for  example,  "The 
term  'inhabitant'  imports  many  privil^es  and  duties  which  aliens 
cannot  enjoy  or  be  subject  to,"  p.  373;  "does  not  fix  his  domicile  or 
habitancy,"  p.  372;  "a  pretended  change  of  domicile  to  avoid  his 
taxes,"  p.  378.  There  are  other  similar  expressions  running  through 
the  whole  opinion. 

In  Lyman  v.  Fiske,  17  Pick.  231,  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  Parker 
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in  Harvard  College  v.  Gore  were  considered  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw; 
and  although  expressing  no  dissent  from  the  views  of  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  apprehension  the  word  ^Mnhabitant" 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  imported  one  domiciled,  and  he  did  not 
deem  it  important  to  consider  whether  it  imported  anything  else  in 
relation  to  political  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  than  ihe  word  '^domi- 
ciled "  would  import.  But  as  the  views  of  that  magistrate  are  never 
to  be  slightly  regarded,  and  as  he  gave  the  opinion  in  both  the  cases 
decided  by  this  court,  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Metcalf  as  settling  that 
the  words  "domicile,"  "habitancy,"  and  ''residence"  have  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning,  we  cite  from  his  opinion  to  show  what  his 
views  were  of  "domicile  "  and  "habitancy."  "In  some  respects,  per- 
haps, there  is  a  distinction  between  habitancy  and  domicile,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Harvard  College  v.  Gore,  5  Pick.  377,  the 
former  being  held  to  include  citizenship  and  municipal  relations. 
But  this  distinction  is  believed  to  be  of  no  importance  in  the  present 
case;  because  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  would  tend  to 
fix  the  domicile  would  alike  tend  to  establish  the  habitancy.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  '  habitancy.'  In  general  terms, 
one  may  be  designated  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  place  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  seat  of  his  residence,  of  his  business,  pursuits,  con- 
nections, attachments,  and  of  his  political  and  municipal  relations. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  embraces  the  fact  of  residence  at  a 
place,  with  the  intent  to  regard  it  and  make  it  his  home.  The  act 
and  intent  must  concur,  and  the  intent  may  be  inferred  from  declar- 
ations and  conduct." 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  relates  to  municipal 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties,  there  is  substantially  no  distinction 
between  "domicile"  and  "habitancy."  And,  as  further  illustrating 
the  views  of  that  magistrate  and  the  general  sentiment  of  our  people 
as  to  the  use  of  such  language  in  legislative  enactments,  we  cite  his 
language  in  Abington  v.  North  Bridgewater,  23  Pick.  170,  176:  "In 
the  several  provincial  statutes  of  1692,  1701,  and  1767,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  terms  '  coming  to  sojourn  or  dwell,'  '  being  an  inhabitant,' 
'  residing  and  continuing  one's  residence,'  '  coming  to  reside  and 
dwell,'  are  frequently  and  variously  used,  and,  we  think,  they  are  . 
used  indiscriminately,  and  all  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  desig- 
nate the  place  of  a  person's  domicile.  This  is  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution, c.  1,  §  2,  for  another  purpose,  to  be  the  place  '  where  one 
dwelleth,  or  hath  his  home.'  " 

Authorities  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  in  which  it  has 
been  held  by  this  court  that,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  municipal  rights, 
privileges,  powers  or  duties,  the  word  "  inhabitant"  is,  with  the  excep- 
tions before  referred  to,  universally  used  as  signifying  precisely  the 
same  as  one  domiciled.  See  Thorndike  v.  Boston,  1  Met.  242,  245; 
Sears  v.  Boston,  1  Met.  250,  252 ;  Blanchard  v.  Stearns,  5  Met.  298, 
304;  Otis  v.  Boston,  12  Cush.  44,  49;  Bulkley  v.  Williamstown,  3 
Gray,  493,  494. 
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As  illustrative,  however,  of  the  fact  that  domicile  and  habitancy 
are,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  citizenship,  such  as  voting,  liability 
to  taxation  and  the  like,  identical,  and  that  when  they  are  susceptible 
of  different  meanings  they  are  used  alio  intuitu^  we  cite  the  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  Otis  v.  Boston,  12  Cush.  44,  49:  "Perhaps 
this  question  has  heretofore  been  somewhat  complicated,  by  going 
into  the  niceties  and  peculiarities  of  the  law  of  domicile,  taken  in  all 
its  aspects ;  and  there  probably  may  be  cases  where  the  law  of  domi- 
cile, connected  with  the  subject  of  allegiance,  and  affecting  one*s 
national  character,  in  regard  to  amity,  hostility,  and  neutrality,  is 
not  applicable  to  this  subject.  But  as  a  man  is  properly  said  to  be 
an  inhabitant  where  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his  home,  and  is  declared 
to  be  so  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  and  being 
voted  for;  and  as  one  dwelleth  and  hath  bis  home,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, where  he  has  his  domicile,  most  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  domi- 
cile apply  to  the  question,  where  one  is  an  inhabitant.'* 

A  very  strong  case  of  retention  of  domicile,  while  in  itinere  to  a 
new  one  which  is  subsequently  reached,  is  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  98  Mass. 
158,  in  which  the  court  say  that  the  rule  of  Col  ton  v.  Longmeadow, 
which  merely  followed  Briggs  v.  Rochester,  "is  such  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  rule  of  construction  as  ought  not  to  be  extended." 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  word 
"inhabitant"  as  used  in  our  statutes  when  referring  to  liability  to 
taxation,  by  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  authority,  means 
"one  domiciled."  While  there  must  be  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
decisiveness  of  proofs  of  domicile,  the  test  itself  is  a  certain  one; 
and  inasmuch  as  every  person  by  universal  accord  must  have  a  domi- 
cile, either  of  birth  or  acquired,  and  can  have  but  one,  in  the  present 
state  of  society  it  would  seem  that  not  only  would  less  wrong  be 
done,  but  less  inconvenience  would  be  experienced,  by  making  domi- 
cile the  test  of  liability  to  taxation,  than  by  the  attempt  to  fix  some 
other  necessarily  moi-e  doubtful  criterion. 

Whether  the  cases  of  Briggs  v.  Rochester  and  Colton  v.  Long- 
meadow  should  be  followed  in  cases  presenting  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  the  case  at  bar  does  not  require  us  to  decide;  and  we 
reserve  further  expression  of  opinion  on  that  question  until  it  shall 
become  necessary  for  actual  adjudication.  If  they  are  to  be  deemed 
authority,  they  should  certainly  be  limited  to  the  exact  facts,  where 
a  person  before  leaving  this  Commonwealth  has  fixed  upon  a  place 
certain  as  his  future  home,  and  has  determined  to  abandon  this  Com- 1 
monwealth  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  his  new  home,  and  is,  upon  \ 
the  first  of  May,  without  the  Commonwealth,  in  good  faith  and  with 
reasonable  despatch  actually  upon  his  way  to  his  new  home.  The 
plaintiff  does  not  bring  himself  within  this  rule;  for  although  he 
might  have  left  the  Commonwealth  with  the  fixed  purpose  to  abandon 
it  as  a  residence,  he  did  not  leave  it  on  his  way  to  a  place  certain 
which  he  had  determined  upon  as  his  future  residence,  and  was  pro* 
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ceeding  to  with  due  despatch;  and,  upon  the  general  rale  that,  having 
had  a  domicile  in  this  Commonwealth,  he  remains  an  inhabitant  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  until  he  has  acquired  a  new  domicile,  the 
intention  and  fact  had  not  concurred  at  the  time  when  this  tax  was 
assessed.  The  instructions  of  the  presiding  judge,  therefore,  inas* 
much  as  they  were  not  based  upon  the  rules  here  laid  down,  were  not 
accurately  fitted  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 

^|UA/%A*tU.  Ax>lUxXM,      Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.    188a 

QUU-^W   'T^^^^^^      '  [Reported  85  Alabama,  439.] 

^  The  plaintiffs  were  merchants  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  suing  on 

common  counts  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  Effie  Young,  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  married  woman.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  and  a  special  plea  averring  her  coverture ;  the  plaintiffs 
replied,  alleging  that  her  husband  had  abandoned  her,  and  had 
removed  from  the  State,  and  thereafter  the  defendant  carried  on 
business  on  her  own  account  and  in  her  own  name,  as  if  sole  and 
unmarried.* 

Stone,  C.  J.     The  fourth  charge  given  at  the  request  of   plain- 
/liffs  in  each  of  these  cases  is  in  the  following  language :  **  If  W.  L. 
^(V^C  /   Young,  husband  of  defendant,  removed  into  the  State  of  Alabama  as 

^%kA/^"^^ \     a  place  of  refuge,  or  to  escape  arrest  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that 

\^as  his  sole  purpose,  this  would  not  give  him  a  domicile  in  Alabama." 
Change  of  domicile  consists  of  an  act  done,  with  an  intent.  The  act 
is  an  actual  change  of  residence.  The  intent,  to  effect  the  change, 
must  be  to  acquire  a  new  domicile,  either  permanent  in  purpose,  or  of 
indeflnite  duration.  A  temporary  habitation,  without  intent  to  make^ 
it  a  permanent  home,  or  one  of  indefinite  duration,  is  not  a  change  oT 
domicile.  Merrill  t;.  Morrisset,  76  Ala.  433 ;  5  Amer.  &  Eng.  Enc^x. 
of  Law,  863. 

The  charge  copied  hinges  the  question  of  Young's  change  of  domicile 
on  the  purpose  with  which  he  moved  from  Georgia  to  Alabama.  Men 
change  their  domiciles  with  very  varying  purposes  or  motives.  Tha 
desire  to  live  in  a  healthier  region,  to  have  better  social  or  educa- 
tional advantages,  to  enjoy  better  church  privileges,  to  be  near  one's 
relatives,  to  live  in  a  new  and  growing  countr}',  and  sometimes  to  be 

1  Ace.  Pfontz  V.  Comford,  86  Pa.  420.  No  change  of  domicile  takes  place  while 
one  is  in  Uinere  to  a  new  domicile :  Lamar  v,  Mahony,  Dudley,  92 ;  Littlefield  i;.  Brooks, 
60  Me.  475  ;  Bnlkley  v.  Williamstown.  3  Gray,  493 ;  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  98  Mass.  158.  —  Ed. 

^  This  statement,  containing  all  the  facts  necessary  to  understand  the  question  of 
domicile  raised,  is  substituted  for  the  statement  of  the  reporter.  Part  of  the  opinion 
is  omitted.  — Kd. 
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relieved  of  disagreeable  surroandings,  —  these  and  many  more  maj  be 
classed  among  the  purposes  —  sole  purposes,  if  30U  please  —  with  which 
men  change  their  residence.  Yet,  if  the  change  be  in  fact  made  with 
the  intent  to  acquire  a  new  residence,  either  permanent  or  of  indefinite 

'  duratl6n,  tUlB  la  ft  change  of  domicile.  The  intent  that  the  new  hab- 
itation snail,  or  snail  not  be,  permanent^  or  oflndfifinite  duraljinn^  and 

"TlOt  the  purjjose  m  making  the  change,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  inquiry 
turns.    The  city  court  erred  In  giving  this  charge. 

The  second  charge  at  the  instance  of  plaintiffs  in  each  of  these  cases 
needs  modification.  If  Young,  under  the  rules  declared  above,  be- 
came a  resident  of  Alabama,  then  his  return  to  Georgia  under  arrest, 
or  involuntary  confinement  there,  are,  of  themselves,  no  evidence  of  a 
change  of  domicile.^ 


DITSON  V.   DITSON. 

Supreme  Court  or  Rhode  Island.    1856. 

[Reported  4  Rhode  Island,  87.] 

Ames,  C.  J.*    Although,  as  a  general  doctrine,  the  domicile  of  the 
husband  is^  bv  law,  that  of  the  wife^  yet,  when  he  commits  an  offence," 
or  18  guilty  of  such  dereliction  of  dntv  in  the  relation  as  entitles  her  to 
have  it  either  partially  or  totplly  dift^^^^**^i  ^^'**  "^^  ^"1y  "^^y^  but  must^  , 
to  avoid  condonation,  establish  a  separate  domifiile  of  her  own^    This  I 
she  may  establish,  nay,  when  deserted  or  compelled  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, necessity  frequently  compels  her  to  establish,  ii>  a  different  Judi- 
cial or  State  jurisdiction  than  that  of  her  husband,  according  to  the 
residence  of  her  family  or  friends.    Under  such  circumstances  she  gains, 
and  is  entitled  to  gain,  for  the  purposes  of  luriflfji^fmn^  a  rtr^miniio  y 
her  own ;  and  especially  if  a  native  of  the  State  to  which  she  flies  for 
refugee,  is,  upon  familiar  principles,  readily  redintegrated  in  her  old  ~ 
domicile.     This  is  the  well-settled  doctrine  of  law  upon  the  subject 
(Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  §§  728-730  incl.  and  cases  cited), 
'  and  has  by  no  court  been  more  ably  vindicated  than  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.     Harteau  v,  Harteau,  14  Pick.  181,  186. 

A  more  proper  case  for  the  apphcation  in  favor  of  a  petitioner  for 
divorce  of  the  foregoing  principles  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

1  One  confined  in  prison  does  not  become  domiciled  in  the  prison.  Grant  v,  Dalliber, 
11  Conn.  234  ;  Barton  v.  Barton,  74  6a.  761.  So  one  forcibly  remoTed  from  bis  home 
by  military  authorities  does  not  lose  his  domicilp.    Hardy  v.  De  Leon,  5  Tex.  211. 

Paupers  in  a  {)oorhouse  do  not  acquire  a  domicile  there.  Clark  v,  Bobinson,  88  111. 
498.     Contra,  Sturgeon  v.  Eorte,  84  Ohio  St.  525. 

Political  refugees  do  not  ordinarily  relinquish  their  domicile.  De  Bonneyal  v, 
De  Bonneval,  1  Curt.  Eccl.  856 ;  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14  How.  400  {aemble) ;  but  see  S.  v. 
De  Casinova,  1  Tex.  401.  —Ed. 

*  Part  of  the  opinion  only,  involving  the  question  of  domicile,  \b  given.  —  Ed. 
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court  over  her  case,  and  to  the  question  of  her  domicile  in  this  State, 
can  hardl}*  be  imagined,  than  the  case  at  bar.  The  petitioner  is  the 
daughter  of  a  native  of  this  State,  who,  though  formerl}'  resident  in 
Boston,  has  for  many  years  past  been  domiciled  in  his  native  place, 
Little  Compton.  Whilst  at  school,  the  petitioner  became  acquainted 
with  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Ditson,  and,  in  1842,  married  him, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  her  parents,  in  New  York.  Im- 
mediately after  marriage  the  couple  went  to  Europe,  and  from  thence 
to  Cuba,  where  they  lived  together  several  years.  Upon  their  return 
to  this  country,  she  being  in  a  feeble  and  emaciated  condition,  he  de- 
serted her  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  was  absent  in  Europe,  with- 
out leaving  any  provision  for  her,  for  about  two  years.  Upon  his 
return,  they  appear  to  have  lived  together  again ;  he,  however,  giving 
every  indication  of  a  morose  as  well  as  inattentive  husband.  After  a 
short  time,  he  deserted  her  again  in  Boston,  declaring,  upon  his  leaving 
it  for  Europe,  that  he  cared  nothing  about  it,  or  an}'  person  in  it,  point- 
ing, as  the  testimony  is  put  to  us,  to  his  unfortunate  wife.  He  has 
been  absent  from  her  now  between  three  and  four  jears,  without  com- 
municating with  her,  or  providing,  though  of  sufficient  ability,  anything 
for  her  support,  nor  does  she  know  where  he  is,  except  that  he  has  gone 
to  Europe.  In  the  mear^  timp^  deserted  as  she  was,  she  was  obliged  to 
return  to  herTaiher^iouse  in  Little  Compton  ;  where,  during  this  time, 
tflippurlud  by  hiui  or  by  her  own  exertions,  she  htta  lesided,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  months  pa5S<JU  "^y  ner  m  rsewpori,  Rhode 
IslancL  For  this  desertion  and  neglect  to  provide  for  her,  the  proof, 
ex  parte  it  is  true,  but  coming  from  respectable  sources,  finds  no  excuse 
in  her  conduct,  which,  according  to  it,  has  always,  so  far  as  known, 
been  that  of  a  dutiful  and  faithful  wife.  .  .  .  Whatever  was  the  former 
jlomicile  of  the  petitioner,  we  are  satisfied  that  she  is^  and  has,  for  up- 
wards of  tne  last  three  years-  l^een  a  r^^mioi1pf^  citizen  of  Rhode  Island", 
—  her  only  home,  in  the  house  of  her  father.^ 

^  "The  law  will  recognize  a  wife,  as  having  a  separate  existence,  and  separate  inter- 
ests, and  separate  rights  in  those  cases  where  the  express  object  of  all  proceedings  is  to 
show  that  the  relation  itself  ought  to  be  dissolved,  or  so  modified  as  to  establish  sepa- 
rate interests,  and  especially  a  separate  domicile  and  home,  bed  and  board  being  put,  a 
part  for  the  whole,  as  expressive  of  the  idea  of  home.  Otherwise,  the  parties  in  this 
respect  would  stand  upon  very  unequal  grounds,  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  husband 
to  change  his  domicile  at  will,  but  not  in  that  of  the  wife.  The  husband  might  deprive 
the  wife  of  the  means  of  enforcing  her  rights,  and  in  effect  of  the  rights  themselves, 
and  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  that  his  own 
misconduct  gives  her  a  right  to  be  rescued  from  his  power  on  account  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct towards  her."  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Harteau  v,  Harteau,  14  Pick.  181.  "She 
ma}'  acquire  a  separate  domicile  whenever  it  is  necessary  or  proper  that  she  should  do 
so.  The  right  springs  from  the  necessity  for  its  exercise,  and  endures  as  long  as  the 
necessity  continue.s."  Swayne,  J.,  in  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108.  Aec,  Hanbury 
V.  Hanbury,  20  Ala.  629 ;  Chapman  v.  Chapman,  129  111.  886  ;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y- 
217,  Contra^  Yelverton  v,  Yelverton,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  574  ;  Maguire  v,  Mnguire,  7  Dana, 
181  ;  and  see  Hinds  v.  Hinds,  1  la.  86.  In  some  jurisdictions  it  is  held  that  if  a  wife 
is  living  apart  from  her  husband  for  cause,  she  mu^,  for  purposes  of  divorce,  have  a 
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LAMAR  V.  MICOU. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1884. 

[Reported  112  United  States,  452.] 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  executor  of  a  gaardian  (Lamar)  from  a 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  administratrix  of  his 
ward.  The  bill  praj'ed  for  an  account  of  the  ward^s  estate.  The 
guardian  alleged  that  the  propertj-  had  been  lost  through  unfortunate 
investments;  and  the  question  was  whether  the  law  which  governed 
the  dutiesof  the  guardian  permitted  such  investments.^  ^^lAJ^qAOrO'^*^ 

~  Gray,  J.  An  infant  cannot  change  his  own  domicile.  As  infants i 
have  the  domicile  of  tlieir  latner,  he  ma}"  change  their  domicile 
chanp;ing  his  own  ;  and  alter  bis  death  the  mother,  while  she  remains  a 
widow,  may  likewise,  by  changing  Per  domicile,  cnange  the  domicile 
of  the  infants ;  the  d^rPlCtie  Of  lUfe  cnildren,  in  either  case,  following 
the  maependent  domicile  of  their  parent.  Kennedy  v.  Kyall,  67  N.  Y. 
379  ;  Potinger  v,  Wightman,  3  Meriv.  67 ;  Dedham  t?.  Natick,  16  Mass. 
135 ;  Dicey  on  Domicile,  97-99.  But  when  the  widow,  by  marrying 
again,  acquires  the  domicile  of  a  second  husband,  she  does  not,  by 
taking  her  Children  tty  the  fly^t  husband  to  live  with  her  there,  make 
the  domicile  which  she  derives  from  her  second  husband  their  domicile  : 
and  they  retain  the  domicile  which  they  had,  before  her  second  mar- 
riage, acquireg  irom  ner  or  trom  tneir  tather.  Cumncr  v.  Milton.  3 
Salk.  iSy  ;  8.  (5.  HOlt,  6V8 ;  i'reetown  v.  Taunton,  16  Mass.  52 ;  School 
Directors  v.  James,  2  Watts  &  Sergeant,  568 ;  Johnson  v.  Copeland, 
35  Alabama,  521 ;  Brown  v.  Lynch,  2  Bradford,  214  ;  Mears  v,  Sinclair, 
1  West  Virginia,  185  ;  Pothier's  Introduction  G^n^rale  aux  Goutumes, 
No.  19 ;  1  Burge  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law,  39 ;  4  Phillimorc  Inter- 
national Law  (2d  ed.)  §  97. 

The  preference  due  to  the  law  of  the  ward's  domicile,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  unitorm  aaministration  of  his  whole  estate,  require  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  management  ana  investment  of  his  property 

separate  domicile,  and  caflnot  claim  that  of  her  husband.  White  u.  White,  18  R.  I. 
292,  27  AtL  506 ;  Dutcher  v.  Dutcher,  39  Wis.  651. 

For  all  purposes  except  that  of  bringing  snit  for  divorce,  the  wife's  domicile  is  that 
of  her  husband,  even  if  she  is  living  apart  from  mm.  WaJirefidtil'  V.  WttfreiUlBr,  9  Bllgtf, 
103;  Dolphin  ».  Bobbins,  7  H.  L  U.  390;  unrstie's  Succession,  20  La.  Ann.  883 ; 
Greene  v.  Windham,  13  Me.  225  ;  Greene  v.  Greene,  11  Pick.  410  ;  Hackettstown  Bank 
p.  Mitchell,  28  N.  J.  L.  516.  Contra,  Shute  v.  Sargent,  67  N.  H.  305,  infra,  p.  211. 
If  divorced  from  bed  and  board,  however,  the  wife  may  and  must  have  a  separate  domi- 
cile.    Williams  r.  Dormer,  16  Jur.  366  ;  Barbour  v.  Barbour,  21  How.  582.  —Ed. 

1  This  short  statement  of  facts,  presenting  such  facts  as  (in  addition  to  those  stated 
in  the  extract  printed)  are  necessary  for  understanding  so  much  of  the  case  as  is 
printed,  is  substituted  for  the  statement  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray.  Part  of  the  opinion  is 
omitted.  —  Ed 
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should  be  poverned  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  his  domicile,  esiiecially 
when  he  actaally  resides  there,  rather  than  by  the  law  of  any  State  in 
which  a  guardian  may  have  been  appointed  or  may  have  received  some 
propei-ty  of  the  ward.  If  the  duties  of  the  guai-dian  were  to  be  exclu- 
sively regulated  by  tlie  law  of  the  State  of  his  appointment,  it  would 
follow  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  temporary  residence  of  the  ward 
was  changed  from  State  to  State,  from  considerations  of  health,  educa- 
tion, pleasure,  or  convenience,  and  guardians  were  appointed  in  each 
State,  the  guardians  appointed  in  the  different  States,  even  if  the 
same  persons,  might  be  held  to  diverse  rules  of  accounting  for  different 
parts  of  the  ward's  property.  The  form  of  accounting,  so  far  as  con- 
/  /  corns  the  remedy  only,  must  indeed  be  according  to  the  law  of  the 
court  in  which  relief  is  sought;  but  the  general  rule  by  which  the 
guardian  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  investment  of  the  ward^s 
property  is  the  law  of  tne  place  of  th«^  ^f^miniift  nf  ^hft  ward.  Bar,la- 
ternational  Law,  §  106  (Gillespie's  translation),  438;  Wharton,  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  §  259. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  would  enable  the  guardian,  by  chang- 
ing the  domicile  of  his  ward,  to  choose  for  himself  the  law  by  which  he 
should  account.     Not  so.     The  father,  and  after  his  death  the  widoweil 
\mother,  being,  the  natural^uardian,  and  the jperson  from  whom  the 
Ward  derives  his  domicile,  maj-'cTiangiTtHat  domicile."     But  the"wara 
FToes'  hoi  derive  aT^omrcile  from  any  other  than  a  natural  guardian.     A^ 
testamentary  guardian  nominated  by  the  father  may  have  the  same 
icontrol  of  the  ward's  domicile  thai;  the  father  had.     Vvood  v.  Wood,  5^ 
Ui'aige,  Si^i),  t)Ud.     And  any  guardian,  appointed  in  the  State  of  the 
[domicile  of  the  ward,  has  been  generally  held  to  have  the  power  of 
(changing  the  ward's  domicile  from  one  county  to  another  within  the 
i^ame  btate  and  under  the  same  law.     Cutts  t?.  Haskins,  9  Mass.  543  ; 
lUolyok'e  v.  Uaskins,  5  Pick.  5^U ;  Kirkland  v.  Whately,  4  Allen,  462 ; 
/Anderson  v,  Anderson,  42  Vermont,  350 ;  Mn  parte  Bartlett,  4  Brad- 
ford, 221 ;  The  Queen  v.  Whitby,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  325,  331.     But  it  is 
evy  doubtful,  to  saj^  the  least,  whether  even  a  guardian  appointed  in 
he  State  of  the  domicile  of  the  ward  (not  being  the  natural  guardian  ~^ 
^or  a  testamentary  guardian)  canremove  the  ward's  domicile  be3'ond 
the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  guardian  is  appointed  and  to  wiuc5~ 
his  leo:al  authority  is  confined.     Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  617, 
625  ;  Daniel  y.  Hill,  52  Alabama.  430 ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  506, 
note  ;  Dicey  on  Domicile,  100,  132.     And  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  guard- 
ian appointed  in  a  State  in  which  the  ward  is  temporaril}'  residing  can- 
not change  the  ward's  permanent  domicile  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  case  of  such  a  guardian  differs  from  that  of  an  executor  of,  or 
a  trustee  under,  a  will.  In  the  one  case,  the  title  in  the  property  is  in 
the  executor  or  the  trustee ;  in  the  other,  the  title  in  tlio  property  is  in 
the  ward,  and  the  guardian  has  only  the  custody  and  management  of 
it,  with  power  to  change  its  investment.  The  executor  or  trustee  is 
appointed  at  the  domicile  of  the  testator ;  the  guardian  is  most  fitly 
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appointed  at  the  domicile  of  the  ward,  and  may  be  appointed  in  any 
btate  m  which  the  person  or  any  propertj'  of  the  wai-d  is  found.  The 
general  rule  which  governs  me  aaministration  of  the  property  in  the 
one  case  may  be  tlie  law  ot  the  aomiciie  of  the  testator ;  in  the  other  ' 

case,  it  is  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  ward.  " 

As  the  law  of  the  domicile  oi  the  ward  has  nt>  extraterritorial  eflfect, 
exceprT)y  the  comity  of  the  State  where  the  property  is  situated,  or 
where  the  guardian  is  appointed,  it  cannot  of  course  prevail  against  a 
statute  of  the  ^tate  in  which  the  question  is  presented  for  adjudication, 
expressly  applicable  to  the  estate  of  a  ward  domiciled  elsewhere. 
Hoyt  V.  Sprague,  103  U.  S.'^ia.  liases  may  also  arise  with  facts  so 
peculiar  or  so  complicated  as  to  modify  the  degree  of  influence  that  the 
court  in  which  the  guardian  is  called  to  account  may  allow  to  the  law 
of  the  domicile  of  the  ward,  consistently  with  doing  justice  to  the  par- 
ties before  it.  And  a  guaniian,  who  had  in  good  faith  conformed  to 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  appointed,  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused for  not  having  complied  with  stricter  rules  prevailing  at  the 
domicile  of  the  ward.  But  in  a  case  in  which  the  domicile  of  the  ward 
has  always  been  in  a  State  whose  law  leaves  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  guardian  in  the  matter  of  investments,  and  he  has  faithfully  and 
prudently  exercised  that  discretion  with  a  view  to  the  pectiniarv  inter- 
ests of  the  ward,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  equity 
to  charge  mm  wiih  thB  flmoUht  ot  the  moneys  invested,  merely  because 
he  has  not  complied  with  the  more  rigid  rules  adopted  by  the  couits  of 
the  State  in  which  he  was  appointed. 

The  domicile  of  William  W.  Sims  during  his  life  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1850  was  in  Georgia.  This  domicile  continued  to  be  the 
domicile  of  his  widow  and  of  their  infant  children  until  they  acquired 
new  ones.  In  1853,  the  widow,  by  marrying  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie,  acquired  bis  domicile.  But  she  did  not^  by  taking  the  infants  to 
the  home,  at  first  in  New  York  and  afterwards  in  Connecticut,  of  her 
new  husband,  who  was  of  no  kin  to  the  children,  was  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  support  them,  and  was  in  fact  paid  for  their  board  out  of 
their  property,  make  his  domicile,  or  the  domicile  derived  by  her  from 
him,  the  domicile  of  the  children  of  the  first  husband.  Immediately 
upon  her  death  in  Connecticut,  in  1859,  these  children,  both  under  ten 
years  of  age,  were  taken  back  to  Georgia  to  the  house  of  their  father's 
mother  and  unmarried  sister,  their  own  nearest  surviving  relatives; 
and  they  continued  to  live  with  their  grandmother  and  aunt  in  Georgia 
until  the  marriage  of  the  aunt  in  Januar}-,  1860,  to  Mr.  Micou,  a  cit- 
izen of  Alabama,  after  which  the  grandmother  and  the  children  resided 
;-with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micou  at  their  domicile  in  that  State, 
j  Upon  these  facts,  the  domicile  of  the  children  was  alwaj's  in  Georgia 
rfrom  their  biith  until  January,  1860,  and  thenceforth  was  either  in 
Georgia  or  in  Alabama.  As  the  rules  of  investment  prevailing  before 
1863  in  Georgia  and  in  Alabama  did  not  substantially  diflfer,  the  ques- 
tion in  which  of  those  two  States  their  domicile  was  is  immaterial  to 
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the  decision  of  this  case ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  their  grandmother  was  their  natural  guardian,  and  as  such 
had  the  power  to  change  their  domicile  from  one  State  to  another. 
See  Hargrave's  note  66  to  Co.  Lit.  88  b  ;  Reeve,  Domestic  Relations, 
315;  2  Kent,  Com.  219;  Code  of  Geoi^a  of  1861,  §§  1754,  2452; 
Dardeu  v.  Wjatt,  15  Georgia,  414. 

Whether  the  domicile  of  Lamar  in  December,  1855,  when  he  was 
appointed  in  New  York  guardian  of  the  infants,  was  in  New  York  or 
in  Georgia,  does  not  distinctlj*  appear,  and  is  not  material ;  because, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  wherever  his  domicile  was,  his  duties  as 
guardian  in  the  management  and  investment  of  the  property  of  his 
wards  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  their  domicile. 

On  petition  for  re-hearing.  Gray,  J.,  said  (114  U.  S.  218) :  If  the 
domicile  of  the  father  was  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1850, 
then,  according  to  the  principles  stated  in  the  former  opinion,  the  dom- 
icile of  his  children  continued  to  be  in  that  State  until  the  death  of 
their  mother  in  Connecticut  in  1859.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  the 
question  would  be  whether  thej*  afterwards  acquired  a  domicile  in 
Georgia  by  taking  up  their  residence  there  with  their  paternal  grand- 
mother.  Although  some  books  speak  only  of  the  father,  or,  in  the 
case  of  his  death,  the  mother,  as  guardian  by  nature  (1  Bl.  Com.  461 ; 
2  Kent,  Com.  219),  it  is  clear  that  thn  grandfather  or  grandmother,  when 
the  next  of  kin,  is  such  a  guardian.  Hargrave,  note  66,  to  Co.  Lit 
88  h  ;  Reeve,  Dom.  Rel.  315.  See  also,  Darden  v.  Wyatt,  15  Ga.  414. 
In  the  present  case,  the  infants,  when  their  mother  died  and  they  went 
to  the  home  of  their  paternal  grandmother,  were  under  ten  years  of 
age ;  the  grandmother,  who  appears  to  have  been  their  onl}*  surviving 
grandparent  and  their  next  of  kin,  and  whose  onlj'  living  child,  an  un- 
married daughter,  resided  with  her,  was  the  head  of  the  famih' ;  and 
upon  the  facts  agreed  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  infants  after 
the  death  of  both  parents  to  the  home  of  their  grandmother  in  Georgia 
was  with  Lamar's  consent.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  taking  up  their  residence  with  her,  the}'  acquired  her 
domicile  in  that  State  in  1859,  if  their  domicile  was  not  already  there.^ 

^  The  domicile  of  au  infant  follows  that  of  his  father :  Metcalf  «.  Lowther,  56  Ala. 
312  ;  Kennedy  v.  Kyall,  67  N.  Y.  879  ;  and  ho  long  as  the  infant  is  not  emancipated 
he  can  obtain  no  other  domicile,  though  living  away  from  his  father's  home  :  Wheeler 
V.  Burrow,  18  Ind.  14  ;  even  if  he  has  run  away  from  home  :  Bangor  v.  Readfield,  32 
Me.  60  ;  or  has  been  bound  out  to  service  by  the  public  authorities  :  Oldtown  v.  Fal- 
mouth, 40  Me.  106. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother's  domicile  ordinarily  becomes  that  of  the 
minor,  and  if  she  being  ^uijun's  changes  her  domicile  that  of  the  child  follows  ;  subject 
perhaps  to  the  condition  that  the  change  be  made  honajidk^  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  child  or  the  child's  estate.  Potinger  v, 
Wightman,  3  Mer.  67 ;  Brown  v.  Lynch,  2  Bradf.  214  ;  School  Directors  v.  James,  2 
W.  &  S.  568.  A  posthumous  child,  therefore,  takes  the  domicile  of  the  mother  at  its 
birth :  Watson  o.  Bondurant,  30  La.  Ann.  1303  (semft/e).  If,  however,  the  mother 
marries  again,  since  she  is  no  longer  9ui  juris^  she  cannot  affect  the  domicile  of  the 
minor:  School  Directors  v.  James,  2  W.  &  S.  568;  Allen  v.  Thomason,  11  Humph. 
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Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshirie.    1892. 

[Reported  67  New  Hampshire,  305.] 

Blodgett,  J.^  The  maxim  that  the  domicile  of  the  wife  follows  that 
of  her  husband  ''  results  from  the  general  principle  that  a  person  who  is 
under  the  power  and  authority  of  another  possesses  no  right  to  choose 
a  domicile.''  Story,  Uonfl.  Laws,  a.  46.  ^*  By  marriage,  husband  and 
wife  become  one  person  in  law,  —  that  is,  the  very  being  or  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  wife  is  suspended  during  the  marnage,  or  at  least  is  incor- 
porated and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband,  under  whose  wing, 
protection,  and  cover  she  performs  everything."  1  Bl.  Com.  442.  Such 
being  the  common-law  status  of  the  wife,  her  domicile  necessarily  fol- 

536  {amtrcL,  Succession  of  Lewis,  10  La.  Ann.  789  ;  and  see  Wheeler  v.  Hollis,  19  Tex. 
522)  ;  and  therefore  if  the  mother  remarries  before  the  birth  of  the  posthumous  child, 
the  child  takes  the  domicile  of  its  mother  before  the  second  marriage  :  Oxford  v, 
Bethany,  19  Conn.  229. 

An  infant  does  not  get  the  domicile  of  an  appointed  guardian  ex  officio  if  the  infant 
actually  lives  elsewhere.  Louisville  v.  Sherley,  80  Ky.  71 ;  School  Directors  r.  James, 
2  W.  &  S.  568 ;  Petigru  v,  Ferguson,  6  Rich.  Eq.  878.  The  guardian  may,  however, 
change  the  infant's  domicile  by  changing  the  actual  home  of  the  infant  within  the 
State.  Kirkland  v.  Whately,  4  All.  462;  contra,  Marbeineke  t;.  Grothaus,  72  Mo. 
204.  He  cannot,  however,  change  the  ward's  domicile  outside  the  State,  since  his 
authority  over  the  ward's  person  ceases  at  the  State  line.  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R. 
12  Eq.  617,  625 ;  Robins  t».  Weeks,  5  Mart.  N.  8.  379  ;  Traramell  v,  Traramell,  20  Tex. 
406  ;  but  see  Wood  v.  Wood,  5  Paige,  596,  605;  Wheeler  v.  Hollis,  19  O^ex.  522.  A 
fortiori  such  a  change  cannot  be  made  without  the  guardian's  consent.  Hiestand  v. 
Runs,  8  Blackf.  845  ;  Mnnday  v,  Baldwin,  79  Ky.  121. 

An  emancipated  minor  may  acquire  a  new  domicile  by  his  own  will :  Lubec  t;.  East- 
port,  8  Me.  220  ;  and  such  minor  no  longer  shares  a  new  domicile  acquired  by  the 
father :  Lowell  v.  Newport,  66  Me.  78 ;  or  by  the  mother,  after  the  father's  death : 
Dennysville  v,  Trescott,  30  Me.  470 ;  Charlestown  v.  Boston,  13  Mass.  469.  After 
emancipation  the  father  cannot  change  the  child's  domicile.  In  re  Vance,  92  Cal.  195, 
28  Pac.  229. 

In  Georgia,  where  a  guardian  has  no  right  to  restrain  the  person  of  a  ward  twenty 
years  old,  such  a  ward  may  acquire  a  domicile  by  his  own  choice.    Roberts  v.  Walker, 

18  Ga.  5. 

An  apprentice  takes  the  domicile  of  his  master.    Maddox  v,  S.,  32  Ind.  111. 

An  insane  person,  though  under  guardianship,  may  yet  change  his  domicile  if  he  in 
fact  retains  sufficient  power  of  will.  Culver's  Appeal,  48  Conn.  165;  Concord  v, 
Rumney,  45  N.  H.  423;  Mowry  v.  Latham,  17  R.  I.  480,  23  Atl.  13.  A  person  non 
compos  from  birth,  continuing  to  live  in  his  father's  family  after  reaching  his  major- 
ity, follows  his  father's  domicile.  Sharpe  v,  Crispin,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  61 1 ;  Monroe  u. 
Jackson,  55  Me.  55  ;  Upton  v,  Northbiidge,  15  Mass.  237.  If  such  a  person  has  an 
appointed  guardian,  the  latter  may  change  the  domicile  of  the  ward  into  his  own  fam- 
ily by  making  him  an  inmate  of  it :  Holyoke  i;.  Haskins,  5  Pick.  20  ;  Jackson  v.  Polk, 

19  Ohio  S.  28 :  or  even,  it  has  been  held,  to  a  new  independent  home ;  Anderson  t; 
Anderson,  42  Vt  350.  It  has  l)een  held  that  if  one  non  compos  becomes  emancipated 
by  the  death  of  his  |)arents  and  the  failure  of  appointment  of  a  guardian,  he  may  gain 
a  residence  where  he  actually  lives.    Gardiner  v,  Farmington,  45  Me.  537.  —  Ed. 

^  The  opinion  only  is  given  :  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  —  Ed. 
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lowed  her  husband*a,  and  the  maxim  applied  without  limitation  or 
qualification. 

But  the  common-law  theory  of  marriage  has  largely  ceased  to  obtain 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  this  State,  where  the  law  has  long  recog- 
nized  the  wife  as  having  a  separate  existence,  separate  rights,  and 
separate  interests.  In  respect  to  the  duties  and  obligations  which  arise 
from  the  contract  of  marriage  and  constitute  its  object,  husband  and 
wife  are  still,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  legal  unit ;  but  so  completel}' 
has  the  ancient  unity  become  dissevered,  and  the  theory  of  the  wife's 
servitude  superseded  b}*  the  theory  of  equality  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation  and  adjudications  of  the  last  half  centurj',  that 
she  now  stands,  almost  without  an  exception,  upon  an  equality  with 
the  husband  as  to  propert}',  torts,  contracts,  and  civil  rights.  Pub.  Sts., 
c.  176 ;  ib.,  c.  90,  s.  9  ;  Seaver  i;.  Adams,  66  N.  H.  142,  143,  and  au- 
thorities cited.  And  since  the  law  puts  her  upon  an  equality,  so  that 
he  now  has  no  more  power  and  authority  over  her  than  she  has  over 
him,  no  reason  would  seem  to  remain  why  she  may  not  acquire  a  sepa- 
rate  domicile  for  ever}"  purpose  known  to  the  law.  If,  however,  there 
are  exceptional  cases  wnen  ror  certain  purposes  it  might  properly  be 
held  otherwise,  there  can  be  in  this  jurisdiction  no  reason  for  holding 
that  when  the  husband  has  forfeited  his  marital  rights  by  his  misbe- 
havior, the  wife  may  not  acquire  a  separate  domicile^  and  exercise  the 
appertaining  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  with  which  married  women 
have  become  invested.  To  hold  otherwise  would  not  only  break  the 
line  of  consistency  and  progress  which  has  been  steadily  advanced  until 
the  ancient  legal  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  which  were  adapted  to 
a  condition  that  has  ceased  to  exist  and  can  never  return,  have  been 
largely  swept  away,  but  it  would  also  be  subversive  of  the  statutory 
right  of  voting  and  being  elected  to  office  in  educational  matters  which 
wives  now  possess  (Pub.  Sts.,  c.  90,  ss.  9,  14),  inasmuch  as  it  would 
compel  the  innocent  wife  to  reside  and  make  her  home  in  whatever 
voting  precinct  the  offending  husband  might  choose  to  fix  his  domicile, 
or  to  suffer  the  deprivation  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  if  he  should 
remove  his  domicile  to  another  State,  and  she  should  remain  here,  the 
exercise  of  all  her  rights  dependent  upon  domicile  would  be  similarly 
affected. 

This  cannot  be  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  sense  of  the 
thing  is,  that  n  wifi>  nannr^f  Kn  ^fvt>fttf  ^  nf  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  be 
deprived  of  an^^  civil  oi^  legal  right,  by  the  act  of  her  husband  ;  and  so 
we  take  the  law  to  be.  |  ^  hftne^^^''  ^^^  '°  rio/>oftog|»Y  r^r  proper  for  her  to 
acquire  a  separate  "Homicile,  she  may  do  so.  This  is  the  rule  for  the 
purposes  of  divorce  (Pa3'son  v.  Payson,  34  N.  H.  518 ;  Cheever  v. 
Wilson,  9  Wall.  108,  124;  Ditson  v.  Ditson,  4  R.  I.  87,  107 ;  Harding 
V.  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140),  and  it  is  the  true  rule  for  all  purposes.! 

Upon  these  views,  the  ^testatrix  was  domiciled"  in  thi?*STgTe  at  the 
time  of  her  decease,  and,  as  the  consequence,  aistribution  of  her  estate 
is  to  be  made  accordingiyi    Uooaaii  v.  jsiarshall,  11  N.  H.  88 ;  Vande- 
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walker  v.  Rollins,  63  N.  H.  460,  463,  464.  The  rights  of  her  husband 
therein  are  not  affected  by  his  written  assent  to  the  will.  The  Massa- 
chusetta  statute,  making  such  assent  binding,  has  no  extraterritorial 
force,  and  there  is  no  principle  upon  which  it  can  be  given  effect  in  this 
jurisdiction  without  violating  the  positive  enactments  of  our  statute 
relative  to  the  husband^s  distijbutive  share  in  his  deceased  wife's  estate. 
Pub.  Sts.,  c.  195,  ss.  12, 13^  This  cannot  be  done.  If  the  result  shaTT* 
be  to  give  to  this  husband  a  benefit  which  the  testatrix  did  not  intend 
he  sboulg  receiV^,  ftndwliimi  IB  jtiStice  he  ought  not  to  have,  it  is  to  5e 
regretted ;  but  hard  cases  cannot  be  permitted  to  make  bad  equity  any 
more  than  bad  |sV'""^       —  o'aw  axscnarged,'- 

BERGNER  &  ENGEL  BREWING  CO.  v.   DREYFUS. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1898. 

[Reported  172  MassachusetU,  154.] 

HoLiTES,  J.*    This  is  a  suit  by  a  Pennsj'lvania  corporation  to  recover     y^    i 
a  debt  for  goods  sold  ancTdeiivered  here.    The  only  defencels  a  dis-  <Al^^^'^^^*^ 
charge  in  insolvency  under  our  statutes,  which  of  course  commonly  is  v 

no  defence  at  all.  This  was  reafflrmed  unanimously  in  1890,  after  full 
consideration  of  the  objections  now  urged ;  and  it  was  decided  also, 
not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  general  language  of  the  insolvent  law 
was  not  intended  to  aflfect  access  to  Massachusetts  courts  bv  a  local 
rule  of  procedure  unless  the  substantive  right  was  barred  by  the  dU- 
cfaargc.  rnoenix  National  Bank  t?.  Batcheller,  151  Mass.  589.  The 
grounds  urged  for  an  exception  in  the  present  case  are :  that  the  plain- 
tifif,  although  its  brewery  and  main  ofiSces  are  in  Pennsylvania,  has  an 
office  in  Boston,  and  maintains  here  a  complete  outfit  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  products ;  that  it  has  a  license  of  the  fourth  class  under  Pub. 
Sts.  c.  100,  §  10;  and  that  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  regulating 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  here,  including,  we  assume,  that 
which  requires  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  its 
"  attorney  upon  whom  all  lawful  processes  in  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing against  it  may  be  served."  St.  1884,  c.  330,  §  1.  See  St.  1895, 
c.  157.  .  .  .  The  independent  ground  on  which  it  is  urged  that  the, 
plaintiff  is  subject  to  the  insolvent  law  in  the  present  case  is  that  the 
plaintiff  is  domesticated  in  this  State,  as  shown  by  the  facts  above 
recited,  of  which  the  appointment  of  an  attorney  is  only  one^  The 
word  "  domesticated,"  which  was  used  in  the  argument  for  the  defend- 
ant,  presents  no  definite  legal  conception  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  case.  We  presume  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  in  a  conciliatory 
form  the  notion  that  the  plaintiff  was  domiciled  here,  — *'  resident,"  in 

'  1  Ace.  In  re  Florance,  64  Han,  328.  —  Ed. 
'  The  statement  of  facts  and  part  of  the  opinion  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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the  language  of  Pub.  Sts.  c.  157,  §  81,  —  and  therefore  barred  bj  the 
language  and  legal  operation  of  the  act.  It  could  not  be  contended 
that  the  corporation  was  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  In  such  sense  as 
it  is  a  citizen  of  any  State,  it  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  which  creates 
it  and  of  no  other.  But  there  are  even  greater  objections  to  a  double 
domicile  than  there  are  to  double  citizenQ|iip.  Under  the  law  as  it  has 
been,  a  man  might  find  himself  owing  a  double  allegiance  without  any 
choice  of  his  own.  But  domicile,  at  least  for  any  given  purpose,  is 
single  by  its  essence.  Dicey,  Gonfl.  of  Laws,  95.  A  corporation  does 
not  differ  from  a  natural  peraon  in  this  respect  If  any  person,  natural 
or  artificial,  as  a  result  of  choice  or  on  technical  grounds  of  birth  or 
creaSon,  has  a  domicile  in  one  place,  it  cannot  have  one  elsewhere,  be- 
cause what  the  law  [n^*^"«  b^'  dominil^  is  the  one  technically  pre-eminent 
headquarters,  which,  as  a  result  either  of  fact  or  of  fiction,  every  person 
js  compelled  to  have  in  order  that  b}*  aid  of  it  certain  rights  and  duties 

i  which  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  law  may  be  determined.  It  is 
settled  that  a  corporation  has  its  domicile  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  which  created  it,  and  as  a  consequence  that  it  has  not  a  domicile 
anywhere  else.  Boston  Investment  Co.  v,  Boston,  158  Mass.  461,  462, 
. .  463  ;  Shaw  v,  Quincy  Mining  Co.,  145  U.  S.  444,  450;  Martine  v.  In- 
ternational Ins.  Co.,  53  N.  Y.  339,  346.  The  so-called  modifications 
this  rule  by  statutes  like  the  act  of  1884  do  not  modify  it,  because 
tHV^^i^*^*^^^'  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  personal  actions  does  not  depend  upon 
domicile,  but  onl}*  upon  such  presence  within  the  jurisdiction  as  to  make 
service  possible.  See  hi  re  Hohorst,  150  U.  S.  653.  But  the  operation 
of  nnr  inynlypnt,  ^'^-^  ^y  ^*«  vflry  tif '''"»  "^RVi  >\P^  ''"  ^^'^  ^^*^  ^O^^^i  ^*^:, 
ppnd  np^"  ^^'^  Ar^rn\n\\n  /if  »Ko  /*iv>|^H^r,  find  M  Hifirp  rjin  1^^  pp  doubt 

either  in  fact  or  in  law  that  the  plaintiff  was  domiciled  in  Pennsylvania 
In  such  a  sense  that  a  statute  like  rub,  ^>ts.  c.  1^"^,  §  1,  would  hit  it 
there,  it  cannot  have  l>een  clomiciied  here  for  the  same  purpose  at  the 
same  time.  " 

^  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  affirmed} 

Field,  C.  J.,  dissenting. 

1  Ace,  Oermania  F.  I.  Co.  v.  Francis,  11  Wall.  210 ;  Cook  v,  Haf?er,  8  Col.  886  ; 
Chafee  v.  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  71  Me.  614  ;  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  v.  Glenn,  28  Md.  287. 

Dicta  in  the  English  cases  are,  however,  contra.  Newby  r.  Van  Oppen,  L.  R. 
7  Q.  B.  293  ;  Russell  v.  Caml>efort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  626.  "I  think  that  this  company 
may  properly  be  deemed  Iwth  Scotch  and  English.  It  may,  for  puqwses  of  juris- 
diction, be  deemed  to  have  two  domiciles.  Its  business  is  necessarily  carried  on  by 
agents,  and  I  do  not  know  why  its  domicile  should  be  considered  to  be  confined  to  the 
place  where  the  goods  are  manufactured.  The  business  transacted  in  England  is  very 
extensive.  The  places  of  business  may,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  property  1)6 
deemed  the  domicile. "  —  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  Carron  Iron  Co.  v.  Maclaren,  6  H.  L  C. 
416,  449.  —  Ed. 

In  Martine  r.  International  L.  Ins.  Soc.,  53  N.  Y.  339,  an  English  company  with  a 
permanent  geueral  agency  in  New  York  was  held,  as  to  business  done  through  such 
agency,  to  have,  in  time  of  war,  a  commercial  (though  not  an  orxlinary  civil)  domicile 
in  New  York. 
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TAXATION. 


HAYS  V.  PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

SuPRKMB  Court  of  the  United  States.     1855. 

[BepoHed  17  Howard,  696.] 

Nelson,  J.  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California. 

The  suit  was  brought  in  the  District  Court  by  the  company,  to 
recover  back  a  sum  of  money  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  ^ 
defendant,  as  taxes  assessed  jn^the  State  of  Califbrnia,  upon  twelve 
steamsliips  belonging  to  them,  which  were  temporarily  within  the  Juris- 
diction or  tne  atate. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  that  the  plaintiffs  are  an  incorporated  com* 
pan3^  by  the  laws  of  New  York ;  that  ail  the  stockholders  are  residents 
and  citizens  of  that  State ;  TEat  the  principal  office  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  company  is  located  in  the  city  of  New  Yorkj  but,  for  - 

the  better  transaction  of  thpir  hnainpfta^  th^y  hay^  ftg^nniofl  !>'  the  city  ^4AQmh  CCft'tA' 
of  Panama,  New  Grenada,  and  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia ;  that  they  have,  also,  a  naval  dock  and  shipj-ard  at  the  port  of 
Benicia,  of  that  State,  for  furnishing  and  repairing  their  steamers ; 
that,  on  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  the3"  remain  no  longer 
than  is  necessar}^  to  land  their  passengers,  mails,  and  freight,  usually 
done  in  a  day ;  they  then  proceed  to  Benicia,  and  remain  for  repairs 
anci  refitting  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  voyage,  usually  some 
ten  or  twelve  days ;  that  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  merchandise,  treasure,  and  the 
United  States  mails,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  between  San  Francisco 
and  different  ports  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  ;  that  the  company  are 
sole  owners  of  the  several  vessels,  and  no  portion  of  the  interest  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  California ;  that  the  vessels  are  all 
ocean  steamsnips,  employed  exclusively  in  navigating  the  waters  of  thg 
ocean  ;  that  all  of  them  are  duly  registered  at  the  custom-house  in  New 
York,^here  the  owners  reside  ;  that  taxes  have  been  assessed  upon  an 
the  capital  of  the  plaintiffs  represented  by  the  steamers  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  ever  since  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  navigation,  down  to  the  present  time;  that  the  said 
steamships  have  been  assessed  in  the  State  of  California  and  county  o\ 
San  Francisco,  for  the  .year  beginning  1st  July,  1851,  and  ending  30th 
June,  1852,  claiming  the  assessment  as  annually  due,  under  an  act  of 
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the  legislatare  of  the  State;  that  the  taxes  assessed  amoant  to 
f^l  1,962.50,  and  were  paid  under  protest,  after  one  of  the  vessels  was 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  defendant,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sale  of  it 

To  this  complaint  the  defendant  demurred,  and  the  court  below  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  of  Congrens  of  81st  December,  1792,  it^ 
is  providftfl  that  every  ship  or  vessel,  except  as  thereafter  provided, 
shall  be  registered  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  m  which  shall  be 


flCflr^^l  16  the  pisL^e  wnere  tne  nnsband^  or  acting  and  inf^"^y"g  owrnAr^ 
usually  resides ;  and  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  port  to  which 
she  shall  BU'Delong,  shall  be  painted  on  her  stern,  on  a  black  ground, 
in  white  letters  of  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length ;  and  if  an}'  ship 
or  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  found  without  having  her  name, 
and  the  name  of  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  painted  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  the  owner  or  owners  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars. 

Ar.^  >^y  ^^^  A"^^^  '^^^^  Jul}',  1850  (9  Stats,  at  Large,  440),  it  is 
provided  that  no  bill  of  sale,  mortgage^  orconvcvftnce  of  any  vessel 
shall  be  valid  against  any  person  other  thanlh^  {trilHlor,  i^lO.,  ftnd  per- 
sons having  actual  notice,  unless  such  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  or  convey- 
ance be  recorded  in  the  oflSce  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  wliere 
sncfi  vessel  is  registered  or  enrolled.  '  * 

These  provisions,  and  others  that  might  be  referred  to,  very  clearly 
indicate  that  the  domicile  of  a  vessel  that  requires  to  be  registered,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  or  home  port,  is  the  port  at  which  she  is  registered, 
and  which  must  be  the  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  owner  or  owners 
reside.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  home  port  of  the  vessels  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  the  port  of  New  York,  where  thej'  were  duly  registered, 
and  Where  dll  tBC  HilllV'Ulual  OwntJW  ftre  Resident,  and  where  is  also  llie 
ST  place  01  Dusmess  or  the  company  ;  and  where,  it  is  admitted, 
the  capital  invested  is  subject  to  Stfltfi,  66Unty,  and  other  local  taxes. 

These  ships  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  mer- 
chandise,  etc.,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  by 
the  way  of  Panama,  and  between  San  Francisco  and  different  ports  in 
the  territor}^  of  Oregon.  They  are  thus  engaged  in  the  business  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  upon  the  highway  of  nations,  touching  at 
such  ports  and  places  as  these  great  interests  demand,  and  which  hold 
out  to  the  owners  sufficient  inducements  by  the  profits  realized  or  ex- 
pected to  be  realized.  And  so  far  as  respects  the  ports  and  harbors 
within  the  United  States,  they  are  entered  and  cargoes  discharged  or 
laden  on  board,  independently  of  any  control  over  them,  except  as  it 
respects  such  municipal  and  sanitary  regulations  of  the  local  authorities 
as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  general 
government,  to  which  belongs  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  States. 
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Now,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  if  the  State  of  California  possessed 
the  authority  to  impose  the  tax  in  question,  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  into  the  ports  of  which  the  vessels  entered  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  trade  and  business,  might  also  impose  a  like  tax.  It  may  be 
that  the  course  of  trade  or  other  circumstances  might  not  occasion  as 
great  a  delay  in  otB'^f  |!)orts  on  the  Pacific  as  at  the  port  or  gan  Francisco. 
But  this  IS  a  matter  accidental,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  transacted  at  the  particular  port,  the  nature  of  it,  necessar}' 
repairs,  etc.,  which  in  no  respect  can  affect  the  question  as  to  the  situs 
of  the  property,  in  view  of  the  right  of  taxation  by  the  State. 

Besides,  whether  the  vessel,  leaving  her  home  port  for  trade  and 
commerce,  visits,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  or  business,  several  ports, 
or  confines  her  operations  in  the  carrying  trade  to  one,  are  questions 
that  will  depend  upon  the  profitable  returns  of  the  business,  and  will 
furnish  no  more  evidence  that  she  has  become  a  part  of  the  pei*sonal 
property  within  the  State,  and  liable  to  taxation  at  one  port  than  at  the 
others.  She  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  all  or  any  one  of  them  tempo- 
rarily, and  for  a  purpose  wholly  excluding  the  idea  of  permanently  abid- 
ing in  the  State,  or  changing  her  home  port.  Our  merchant  vessels 
are  not  unfreouentlv  absent  for  years,  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade, 
seeking  cargo,  carrying  and  unlading  it  from  port  to  port,  during  aU 
the  time  absent ;  but  they  neither  lose  their  national  charnftt^r  nnr  t.hpir 
nome  port,  as  inscribed  upon  their  steTIT 

The  distinction  between  a  vessel  in  her  home  port  and  when  lying 
at  a  foreign  one,  or  in  the  port  of  another  State,  is  familiar  in  the 
admiralty  law,  and  she  is  subjected,  in  many  cases,  to  the  application 
of  a  different  set  of  principles.     7  Pet.  324  ;  4  Wheat.  438. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  State  of  California  had  no  jurisdiction  over  x    1^  AiiT*Y" 
these  vessels  for  the  purpose  or  taxation ;  mey  were  not,  properl^^  |  '^  *^^^  ^^\* 
abiding  witbin  its  limits,  so  as  to  become  incorporated  with  the  other  I<PjQ  A  <»_ 
personal  property  of  the  State ;  they  were  there  hut  temporflrily.  Pn.  * 
gaged  m  lawful  trade  and  commerce,  with  their  situs  at  the  home  port,, 
where  the  vessels  belonged,  and  where  the  owners  were  liable  to  be 
taxed  for  the  capital  invested,  and  where  the  taxes  had  been  paid.     . 

An  objection  is  taken  to  the  recovery  against  the  collector,  on  the 
ground,  mainly,  that  the  assessment  under  the  law  of  California,  by 
the  assessors,  was  a  judicial  act,  and  that  the  party  should  have  pur- 
sued his  remedy  to  set  it  aside  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

We  do  not  think  so.  The  assessment  was  not  a  judicial,  but  a 
ministerial  act,  and  as  the  assessors  ^Trrf^^"*^  ^^'*'''  p^"'"'**'  in  i^^'^jng 
it,  the  oflScer  is  not  protected. 

The  payment  of  the  tax  was  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory,  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  one  of  the  ships. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  right, 
and  should  be  afiSrmed.^ 

1  Arc,  Johnson  v.  Debary-Baya  Merchants'  Line,  37  Fla.  499,  19  So.  640;  Roberts 
r.  Charlevoix,  60  Mich.  197 ;   S.  v.  Halght,   80  N.  J.  L.  428.     So  generally  aa  to 
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.    HOYT  v.  COMMISSIONERS  OF  TAXES. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.    1861. 
[Imported  23  New  York,  224.] 

CoHSTocK,  C.  J.  The  legislature,  in  defining  property  which  is  liable 
to  taxation,  have  used  the  following  language:  ** All  lands  and  all 
personal  estate  xcithin  this  State^  whether  owned  bv  individuals  or 
corporations,  shall  t>e  liable  to  taxation  8ui>iect  to  the  exemptions  here- 
inatler  spgcified."  (IRS.,  387,  §  1.)  The  title  of  the  act  in  which 
tEis  "Provision  is  contained,  is,  '*  of  the  property-  liable  to  taxation," 
and  it  is  in  this  title  that  we  ought  to  look  for  controlling  definitions 
on  the  subject.  Other  enactments  relate  to  the  details  of  the  aystem 
of  taxation,  to  the  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  public  burdens, 
and  not  to  the  property  or  subject  upon  which  it  is  imposed.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  question  now  before  u.<(,  the  primary  requisite 
is  to  interpret  justly  and  fairly  the  language  above  quoted. 

'^  All  lands  and  all  personal  estate  within  this  State  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation."  If  we  are  willing  to  take  this  language,  without  attempt- 
ing to  obscure  it  by  introducing  a  legal  fiction  as  to  the  aitiis  of 
personal  estate,  its  meaning  would  seem  to  be  plain.  Lands  and 
personal  property  having  an  actual  situation  within  the  State  are  tax- 
able, and  by  a  necessary  implication  no  other  property  can  be  taxed. 
I  know  not  in  what  language  more  appropriate  or  exact  the  idea  could 
have  been  expressed.  Real  and  personal  estate  are  included  in  pre- 
cisel}'  the  same  form  of  expression.  Both  are  mentioned  as  being 
within  the  State.  It  is  conceded  that  lands  lying  in  another  State 
or  country,  cannot  be  taxed  against  the  owner  resident  here,  and  no 
one  ever  supposed  the  contrary.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  goods  and 
chattels  situated  in  Louisiana,  or  in  France,  can  be  so  taxed.  The 
legislature  I  suppose  could  make  this  distinction,  hut  that  they  have 
not  made  it,  in  the  language  of  the  statute  is  perfectly  clear.  Nor  is 
the  reason  apparent  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  made.  Lands 
have  an  actual  situSy  which  of  course  is  immovable.  Chattels^  also 
have  an  actual  aitua^  although  they  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to 
anotner.  B^^^^  ^'•^  ^qilft'T  p'^^^^^^Tffl  ^>v  ^-^^  '^ws  of  the  State  or  8ov» 
ereignty  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  lx)th  are  charyeablo  there  with 
public  burdens,  according  to  all  just  principles  of  taxation.  A  purely 
poll  tax  has  no  respect  to  property.  We  have  no  such  taxT  With  us 
taxation  is  upon  property,  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
So  also  in  general,  it  is  in  all  countries.  "^^^^  lopT'^**^  manU  jg^  timt  th^ 
tax  is  incurred  witliin  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  it  is  situated,    if  we  say  inai  taxation  is  on  tbe  person 

property  merely  in  transitu.  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Bachelor,  89  Ind.  1 ;  Con  ley  i;.  Che- 
dic,  7  Nev.  886 ;  Robinson  v,  Longley,  18  Nev.  71  ;  see(%arrier  v.  Gordon,  21  Oh.  SL 
606.— Ed 
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in  respect  to  the  propert}^  we  are  still  without  a  reason  for  assessing  I     '    "* 
the  owner  resident  here,  in  respect  to  one  part  of  his  estate  situated  I 
elsewhere,  and  not  in  respect  to  another  part.     Both,  I  repeat,  are  the| 
subjects  of  taxation  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction.    If  then  the  owner 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  double  burden  as  to  one,  why  not  as  to  the 
other  also? 

I  find  then  no  room  for  interpretation,  if  we  take  the  words  of  the 
statute  in  their  plain  ordinary  sense.  The  legislative  definition  of 
taxable  property  refers  in  that  sense  to  the  actual  situs  of  personal 
not  iess  tuan  real  estate.  If  the  intention  had  been  ditTerent,  it  cannot  "** 
be  doubted  that  different  language  would  have  been  used.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  and  so  natural  to  liave  declared  that  all  lands  within 
this  State,  and  all  personal  property  wherever  situated,  owned  by 
residents  of  this  State,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation,  that  we  should  have 
expected  just  such  a  declaration,  if  such  had  been  the  meaning  of  the 
law-making  power.  To  me,  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature  were  not 
enunciating  a  legal  fiction  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  expresses  a 
rule  of  law  in  some  circumstances  and  relations,  but  which  in  others  is 
not  the  law.  They  were  speaking  in  plain  words,  and  to  the  plain 
understanding  of  men  in  general.  When  thev  said  all  real  and  all 
personal  estate  within  this  State,  I  see  no  room  for  a  serious  doubt 
that  they  intended  property  actually  within  the  State  wherever  the 
owner  mjg^t.  rf>«idA  ^  GlA"tk  ^Sfcftfeb 

'  Jt  is  sai(i,  however,  that  personal  estate  by  a  fiction  of  l^w  ]^aa  nn  ^ /Ql  ^.^^jmO 
situs  away  from  the  person  or  residence  of  the  owner,  and  is  always  ^^^^^^f!z^^ 
deemed  to  be  present  with  him  at  the  place  of  his  domicile.  The  right  (r^^^^»«^«^  t 
to  tax  the  relatoi*'s  property  situated  in  New  Orleans  and  New  Jersey, 
rests  upon  the  universal  application  of  this  legal  fiction;  and  it  is 
accordingly  insisted  upon  as  an  absolute  rule  or  principle  of  law  which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  transfers  the  property  from  the  foreign  to 
the  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  thus  subjects  it  to  taxation  under  our 
laws.  Let  us  observe  to  what  results  such  a  theory  will  lead  us.  The 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  goods  and  chattels  actually  within  this 
Statfe  &r6  Ml  liury  i»  auj  legal  suime.  Of  lor  any  legal  purpose,  if  the" 
gwner  resides  abr6fld.  'I'htfy  caflB6l  oe  taxed  here,  because  they  are 
wlUi  the  owner  who  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  some  foreijzjn  State.  On 
the  same  ground,  if  we  are  to  nave  harmonious  rules  of  law,  we  ought 
to  relinquish  the  administration  of  the  effects  of  a  person  resident  and 
dying  abroad,  although  the  claims  of  domestic  creditors  may  require 
such  administration,  ao,  in  tne  case  6!  the  bftfiKhii^tcy  of  such  a 
person,  we  should  at  once  send  abroad  his  effects,  and  cannot  consist- 
ently retain  them  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  own  citizens.  Again,  we 
ought  not  to  have  laws  for  attaching  the  personal  estate  of  non-residents, 
because  such  laws  necessarily  assume  that  it  has  a  situs  entirely  distinct 
from  the  owner's  domicile.  Yet  we  do  in  certain  cases  administer  upon 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  foreign  decedent ;  we  refuse  to  give  up  the 
effects  of  a  bankrupt  until  creditors  here  are  paid ;  and  we  have  laws 
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of  attachment  against  the  effects  of  non-resident  debtors^  These,  and 
other  illustrations  which  might  be  mentioned,  demonstrate  that  the 
fiction  or  maxim  mobilia  personam  sequuntur  is  by  no  means  of 
universal  application.  Like  other  fictions,  it  has  its  special  uses.  It 
may  be  resorted  to  when  convenience  and  justice  so  require.  In  other 
circumstances  the  truth  and  not  the  fiction  affords,  as  it  plainly  ought 
to  afford,  the  rule  of  action.  The  proper  use  of  legal  fictions  is  to 
prevent  injustice,  according  to  the  maxim,  in  fictione  juris  semper 
cequitas  existat,  "  No  fiction,"  says  Blackstone,  **  shall  extend  to 
work  an  injury ;  its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief  or 
remedy  an  inconvenience,  which  might  result  from  the  general  rule  of 
law."  So  Judge  Storj',  referring  to  the  sittAS  of  goods  and  chattels, 
observes:  *^ The  jgeneral  doctrine  is  not  controverted,  that  although 
movables  are  for  many  purposes  to  be  deemed  to  have  no  situs^  except 
that  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  vet  this  being  but  a  legal  fiction  if 
yields  whenever  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  justinfi.  that  the 
acinai  situs  of  the  thing  should  be  examined."  He  adds  quite  perti- 
nenti}',  1  think,  to  the  present  question,  *^  A  nation  within  whose  territory 
any  personal  property  is  actually  situated,  has  an  entire  dominion  over 
it  while  therein,  in  point  of  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction,  as  it  has  over 
immovable  property  situated  there."  (Confl.  of  Laws,  §  550.)  I  can 
think  of  no  more  just  and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  or  nation  over  property,  situated  within  it  and  protected  by  its 
laws,  than  to  compel  it  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Accordingly  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  the  fiction  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  in  a  well-adjusted  system  of  taxation.  In  such  a  system 
a  fundamental  requisite  is  that  it  be  harmonious.  But  harmony  does 
not  exist  unless  the  taxing  power  is  exerted  with  reference  exclusively 
either  to  the  sittis  of  the  property,  or  to  the  residence  of  the  owner. 
Both  rules  cannot  obtain  unless  we  impute  inconsistency  to  the  law, 
and  oppression  to  the  taxing  power.  Whichever  of  these  rules  is  the 
true  one,  whichever  we  find  to  be  founded  in  justice  and  in  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  it  necessarily  excludes  the  other;  because  we  ought  to 
suppose,  indeed  we  are  bound  to  assume,  that  other  States  and  Govern- 
ments have  adopted  the  same  rule.  If  then  proceeding  on  the  true 
principles  of  taxation,  we  subject  to  its  burdens  all  goods  and  chattels 
actually  within  our  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  owner's  domicile, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  same  rule  prevails  everywhere.  If  we 
also  proceed  on  the  opposite  rule,  and  impose  the  tax  on  account  of  the 
domicile,  without  regard  to  the  actual  situs,  while  the  same  property  is 
taxed  in  another  sovereignty  by  reason  of  its  situs  there,  we  necessarily 
subject  the  citizen  to  a  double  burden  of  taxation.  For  this  no  sound 
reason  can  be  given.  To  put  a  strong  case.  The  owner  of  a  southern 
plantation  with  his  thousand  slaves  upon  it,  may  perfer  to  reside  and 
spend  his  income  in  New  York.  Our  laws  protect  him  in  his  person  as 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  for  this  the  State  receives  a  sufl^cient  con- 
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sideration  without  taxing  the  capital  which  it  does  not  protect.  Under 
our  laws  can  we  tax  the  wealth  thus  inyested  in  slave  propert}*  ?  They 
ignore,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  existence  of  such  property,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  room  for  the  fiction  according  to  which,  and  onl}' 
according  to  which,  the  situs  is  supposed  to  be  here.  But  if  we  could 
make  room  for  that  fiction,  still  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  some  rule 
of  reason  or  principle  of  equity  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  taxation. 
This  cannot  be  shown,  and  the  attempt  has  not  been  made. 

We  may  reverse  the  illustration.  A  citizen  and  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  own  a  farm  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  and  large 
wealth  iK'longing  to  him  may  be  invested  in  cattle,  in  sheep  or  horses 
which  graze  the  fields,  and  are  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  taxing  power. 
Now  tliese  goods  and  chattels  have  an  actual  situs,  as  distinctly'  so  as 
the  farm  itself.  Putting  the  inquiry  then  with  reference  to  both,  are 
they  '^  real  estate  and  personal  estate  within  this  State"  so  as  to  be 
subject  to  taxation  under  that  definition?  It  seems  to  me  but  one 
answer  oan  be  given  this  question,  and  that  answer  must  be  according 
to  the  actual  truth  of  the  case.  If  we  take  the  fietion  instead  of  the 
truth,  then  the  situs  of  these  chattels  is  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  are 
not  within  this  State.  The  statute  means  one  thing  or  the  other.  It  _ 
cannot  nave  aouSIe^ancTinconsistent  interpretations.  And  as  this  is 
impossible  so  we  cannot,  under  and  according  to  the  statute,  tax  the 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  iiis  chattels  here,  and  at  the 
sai!fi(i  tUlKJ  tax  Ih^  Cltlgfen  oi  xsew  York  In  respect  to  his  chattels 
having  an  actual  situs  tbere.  In  both  cases  the  property  must  be 
''  within  this  S!)tate,'^  or  there  is  no  rig 


which  draws  his  carriage  at  home  and  the  other  is  kept  on  his  farm 
here,  tbat  both  are  within  the  State."  It  cannot  be  true  by  an}*  legal 
intendment,  because  the  same  intendment  which  locates  one  of  them 
here,  must  locate  the  other  abroad  and  beyond  the  taxing  power.  It 
seems  to  follow  then  inevitably  that  before  we  can  uphold  the  tax 
wliich  has  been  imposed  upon  the  relator's  property  situated  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  Jersey,  we  must  first  determine,  that  if  he  resided 
there,  and  the  same  goods  and  chattels  were  located  here,  they  could 
not  be  taxed  as  being  within  the  State.  Such  a  determination  I  am 
satisfied  would  contravene  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute  as  well  as  all 
sound  principles  underlying  the  subject.^ 

^  The  remainder  of  the  opinion  is  omitted. 

Ace.  Dunleith  v,  Rogers,  53  111.  45  ;  Leonard  v.  New  Bedford,  16  Gray,  292 ;  S.  v. 
Koss,  23  N.  J.  L.  517 ;  Hardesty  v.  Fleming,  57  Tex.  895. 

"  We  hare  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  last  condition  of  the  question,  namely : 
the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  property  was  owned  by  persons  residing  in  another 
State  ;  for,  if  not  exempt  from  taxation  for  other  reasons,  it  cannot  be  exempt  by 
reason  of  being  owned  by  non-residents  of  the  State.  We  take  it  to  be  a  point  settled 
beyond  all  contradiction  or  question,  that  a  State  has  jurisdiction  of  all  persons  and 
things  within  ita  territory  which  do  not  belong  to  some  other  jurisdiction,  such  as  the 
representatives  of  foreign  goyemmeuts,  with  their  houses  and  efiects,  and  property 
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^         /vo^      McKEEN  V.  COUNTY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 
^*  '    P      '^'^^  SuPBEME  Court  of  Pennsylvania.    1865. 

^  ^       \^       ^  [Reported  49  Pennsjfivania,  519.] 

\         ^  Agnew,  J.    James  McKeen  is  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and  sev- 

\.^*   y'^         enty-two  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  manufacturing  corapany, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  doing  business  and  hold- 
ing its  property  in  Warren  count}'  in  that  State.     McKeen  himself  is 
a  resident  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  question  is,  whether  his 
s^" '  stock  is  taxable  here  for  State  and  county  purposes. 

"^  The  taxing  power  rests  upon  the  reciprocal  duties  of  protection  and 

support  between  the  State  and  the  citizen,  and  the  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  persons  and  property 
within  its  territor}'.  In  MeCullough  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.  487,  Marsliall,  C.  J.,  remarks  of  the  taxing  power:  ^*  It  is 
obvious  that  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty,  and  is  co-extensive 
with  that  to  which  it  is  incident.  All  subjects  over  which  the 
sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends  are  objects  of  taxation  ;  but  those 
over  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  upon  the  soundest  principles,  exempt 
from  taxation."  Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  19,  says:  **The 
sovereign  has  power  and  authority  over  his  subjects,  and  over  the 
property  which  they  possess  within  his  dominions."  See  Id.  §§18 
and  20. 

The  defendant  below  being  a  citizen  of  this  State,  it  is  clear  he  is 
subject  personally  to  its  power  to  tax,  and  tliat  all  iiis  propert}*  accom- 
panying his  person,  or  falling  legitimately  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  State,  is  equally  within  this  authority.  The  interest 
which  an  owner  of  shares  has  in  the  stock  of  a  cqijjga^tiooJiajifiJSQftaJ- 
Whitliersoever  lie  goe^  iti  ar^'^.\^p°"'^^'^'^'*V^^"^^^  dlfs  l]j°  d^mai- 

cile  gQverns"itsr succession.  It  goes  to  his  executor  or  administrator, 
and  not  to  tlfe  heirs,  and  is  carried  into  the  inventory  of  his  personal 
effects.  When  it  is  argued,  therefore,  that  the  foundry,  machine-shop, 
and  other  estate  of  the  corporation,  being  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  are  subject  wliolly  to  the  same  exclusive  State  jurisdiction  there 
which  we  claim  for  this  State  over  property  within  its  territory,  another 
ownership  is  stated  and  a  new  issue  introduced.  But  to  that  property 
the  defendant  below  has  no  title  ;  his  title  being  in  the  shares  he  holds, 
and  not  in  the  property  of  the  corporation.  No  execution  against  him 
there  would  sell  a  spark  of  right  to  it,  nor  would  his  heirs  at  law  suc- 

belonging  to  or  in  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  owner  of 
personal  pi-oi^erty  within  a  State  resides  in  another  State  which  taxes  him  for  that 
])roi)erty  as  part  of  his  general  estate  attached  to  his  person,  this  action  of  the  latter 
State  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  right  of  the  State  in  which  the  property  ia 
situated  to  tax  it  also.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  authorities  on  a  point  so  elemen- 
tary." —  Bradley,  J.,  in  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  V.  S.  617  (1886).  Ace.  Wiukley  ».  New- 
ton,  67  N.  H.  80;  86  Atl.  610.  —Ed. 
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ceed  to  any  estate  in  it.  Unquestionably  it  may  be  taxed  as  the  prop- 
erty of  tlie  corporation  in  New  Jersey ;  but  tlie  ownership  there  is  that 
of  the  corporation,  the  legal  entit}',  and  not  of  the  natural  persons  who 
own  the  shares  of  its  stock. 

The  stock  of  individuals  may  be  controlled,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
New  Jersey  to  make  it  liable  to  the  claims  of  their  domestic  creditors, 
or  legatees  and  next  of  kin.  Even  ancillary  administration  may  be 
granted  there  to  preserve  the  estate  for  resident  claimants.  But  even 
then  the  residue  of  McKeen's  stock  would  be  remitted  to  the  executora 
or  administrators  of  the  domicile  in  Pennsj'lvania,  and  the  right  of 
succession  would  be  governed  by  our  laws ;  thus  proving  that  though 
local  authority  may  attach  to  the  stock  for  special  purposes,  its  owner- 
ship has  its  legal  situs  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  There  is  abun- 
dant authority  for  this:  Mothland  v.  Wireman,  administrator  of 
Thornburg,  3  Penn.  185 ;  Miller's  Estate,  3  Rawle,  312;  Stokely's  Es- 
tate, 7  Harris,  476 ;  Dent's  Appeal,  10  Id.  514. 

Another  feature  is  noticeable.  In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to 
tax,  the  proceeding  is  personal  only.  Though  different  kinds  of  prop- 
ertj'  are  specified  as  the  subjects  of  taxation,  it  is  not  as  a  proceeding 
in  rem,  but  only  as  affoi*ding  the  means  and  measure  of  taxation.  Tlie 
tax  is  assessed  personally,  and  the  means  of  enforcement  is  a  warrant 
against  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  any  property  he  has  whether  taxed 
or  not:  Act  15th  April,  1834,  §§  20,  21 ;  Purd.  1861,  pp.  938-939. 

We  have  authorities  directly  upon  this  question  deciding  tlie  prin- 
ciple, though  upon  a  different  species  of  tax  —  the  collateral  inheritance 
tax :  In  re  Short's  Estate,  11  Harris,  63.  The  decedent,  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  owned  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  stocks  and  corporations 
of  other  States,  and  bonds  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  a  bank  de- 
posit in  New  York ;  all  were  held  to  be  subject  to  the  collateral  inher- 
itance tax  here.  Gibson,  C.  J.,  opens  his  opinion  by  stating:  *'  That 
Mr.  Short's  property  out  of  the  State  subjected  him  to  personal  liability 
for  taxes  assessed  on  it  here  in  his  lifetime,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  situs  of  personal  property  follows  the  domicile 
of  the  owner  of  it,  insomuch  that  even  a  creditor  cannot  reach  it  in  a 
foreign  country,  except  by  attachment  or  some  other  process  provided 
by  the  local  law ;  certainly  not  by  a  personal  action,  without  appear- 
ance or  something  equivalent  to  it."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of 
Hood's  Estate,  9  Harris,  106 ;  the  difference  of  domicile  merely  lead- 
ing to  an  opposite  result. 

The  court  below  was  right  in  entering  judgment  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  taxes.  State  and  county.  The  question  of  liability  for  county 
taxes  is  disposed  of  in  the  opinion  just  read  in  the  case  of  Whitesell  v, 
Northampton  County.  Judgment  affirmed.^ 

1  Ace.  Seward  v.  Rising  Sun,  79  Ind.  851 ;  Dwight  v.  Boston,  12  All.  816  ;  Hall 
V.  Fayetteville,  115  N.  C.  281,  20  S.  £.  373 ;  Bradlej  v.  Bander,  36  Oh.  S.  28 ; 
Dyer  u.  Osbum,  11  R.  I.  821. 

'*  In  the  absence  of  constitutional  restrictions,  the  citizen  may  be  taxed  in  the  dis- 
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STATE  TAX  ON  FOREIGN-HELD  BONDS. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     1873. 

[Reported  15  Wallace,  300.] 

Field,  J.^  The  question  presented  in  this  case  for  our  determination 
is  whether  the  eleventh  section  of  tbc  Act  of  Pennsylvania  of  Ma}-,  1868, 
so  ?ar  as  it  applies  to  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  railroad  company, 
made  and  payable  out  of  the  State,  issued  to  and  held  by  non-residents 
of  the  State,  citizens  of  other  States,  is  a  valid  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  the  taxing  power  of  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  an  interierenCe, 
under  the  name  of  a  tax,  witli  the  obligation  or  tiie  conlikCm  between 
^e  non-resident  bondholders  and  the  corporation.  If  it  be  the  former, 
this  court  cannot  arrest  the  judgment  of  the  State  court ;  if  it  be  the 
latter,  the  alleged  tax  is  illegal,  and  its  enforcement  can  be  restrained. 

The  case  before  us  is  similar  in  its  essential  particulara  to  that  of  The 
Railroad  Company  v.  Jackson,  reported  in  7  Wallace.  There,  as  here, 
the  company  was  incorporated  b}'  the  legislatures  of  two  States,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  under  the  same  name,  and  its  road  extended  in 
a  continuous  line  from  Baltimore  in  one  State  to  Sunbury  in  the  other. 
And  the  company  had  issued  bonds  for  a  large  amount,  drawing  inter* 
est,  and  executed  a  mortgage  for  their  security  upon  its  entire  road,  its 
franchises  and  fixtures,  including  the  portion  lying  in  both  States. 
Coupons  for  the  dilTerent  instalments  of  interest  were  attached  to  each 
bond.  There  was  no  apportionment  of  the  bonds  to  anv  part  of  the 
road  lying  in  either  State.  The  whole  road  was  bound  for  each  bond. 
The  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  then  existed,  imposed  a  tax  on  money 
owing  by  solvent  debtors  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  principal, 
payaole  out  of  the  interest.  An  alien  resident  in  Ireland  was  the  bolder 
of  some  of  the  bonds  of  the  railroad  compan}',  and  when  he  presented 
liis  coupons  for  the  interest  due  thereon,  the  company-  claimed  the  right 
to  deduct  the  tax  imposed  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  an  al« 
le^ed  tax  to  the  unltfifl  &t&te&.  I'he  non-resident  refused  to  accept  the 
interest  with  these  deductions,  and  brought  suit  for  the  whole  amount 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 
That  court,  the  chief  justice  presiding,  instructed  the  jur3'  that  if  the 

cretion  of  the  legislature,  either  personally,  by  way  of  poll-tax,  or  upon  tlie  value  of 
his  property,  wherever  situate  oi-nowever  elsewhere  taxed,  to  such  extent  as  the  public 
exigencies  may  require.  .  .  .  The  very  nature  of  choses  in  action  is  that  they  have  no 
/  locality,  but  follow  the  person  of  the  owner.    As  they  sometimes  virtually  represent 
f  property  that  is  situated  elsewhere,  aud  it  may  be  taxed  elsewhere,  there  is  in  some  cases 
a  double  taxation  ;  but  this  results  from  our  peculiar  situation,  and  although  undoubt- 
'  edly  to  be  avoided,  and  not  to  be  assumed  as  intended  without  plain  enactments  ad- 
mitting of  no  other  reasonable  interpretation,  yet  so  far  as  it  is  produce<l  by  that 
conflict  of  laws  which  arises  from  a  variety  of  sovereignties  so  intimatelji;.cAiu9hBcted  as 
ours,  it  frequently  cannot  be  avoided,  and  at  all  events  has  not  been  attempted  to  be 
prevented,  by  either  the  national  or  the  State  constitiitious."    ELMsa,  J^^  in  State  v. 

Bentley,  28  N.  J.  L.  632  (1852).  —  Ed.  ^ 

1  The  opinion  only  is  given.  —  Ed,  •  * 
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plaintiff,  when  he  purchased  the  bonds,  was  a  British  subject,  resident, 
in  Irelang,  and  siui  resided  there,  he  was  entitled  to  recover  tlie  amount 
of  the  coupons  wittiout  deduction.  The  verdict  and  judgment  were  ig 
accordance  with  this  instruction,  and  the  case  was  brought  here  for 
review. 

'rbis  court  held  tliat  the  tax  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  could  not 

lintirf  woulcl  Pe  gnringnetlect  to  tiie  acts  of  her  legLslature  upon  prop^ 
erty^anc^  lier  Jurisdiction.     The  reasoning  b}^  which 

"the  iearned  jiistice,  wto  delivered  llie  opini6ff6f  the  court,  reached  this 
conclusion,  ma}'  be  open,  perhaps,  to  some  criticism.  It  is  not  per- 
ceived how  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  given  for  the  security  of  the  bonds 
in  that  case  covered  that  poi*tion  of  the  road  which  extended  into  Mary- 
land could  affect  the  liability  of  the  bonds  to  taxation.  If  the  entire 
road  upon  which  the  mortgage  was  given  had  been  in  another  State,  and 
the  bonds  had  been  held  b}'  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  they  would  have 
been  taxable  under  her  laws  in  that  State.  It  w^  the  fact  that  the  bonds 
were  held  by  a  non-resident  which  justifieS  the  Jajiguage  used",  that  to 
permir  a~cl eduction  oi"  the  tax  from  the  interest  wouid  1 
Wt&e  laws  of 


be  giympf  effect 


less,  aiilhority  for  the  doctrine  that  proDei*ty  \y^"g  bej-ond  the  iuiisd 
tion  of  th*'  -^t*^ti^  '**  "^^  ^  ^phiftfit  iinon  which  her  taxing  power  can  be 
legitimately  exercised.     Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  lio  adjudication 
should  be  necessary  to  establish  so  obvious  a  proposition 

The  power  of  taxation,  however  vast  in  its  character  and  searchinj 
its  extent^  13  necessarily  limited  tojubjects  wUfiTTT 
SteteT^ITnij^Brsn^c'dCg  are  pfersons^  property Tand 

'excises,  or  li- 
censes, it  must  relate  to  one  of  these  subjects.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  of  any  other,  though  as  applied  to  them,  the  taxation  may  be 
exercised  in  a  great  varietj'  of  ways.  It  may  touch  propert}-  in  every 
shape^  in  its  natural  condition^^  in  its  manufacturea  torm,jand  in  its  va- 
nousjfa-apsmulanons.  AndJ^he  amount  of  the  taxation  may  be  deter- 
iniqe^~by  the  value  o^^  the  propertjjor  its  use,  or  its  capacity,  or  its 


)\ 


iter  and  searching  m  / 
le  jurisdiction  of  the  I 
usiness.     w^batever  V 


nnqed 
proauc| 


uctiveness.**  If  ma^^  touch 


which  it  IS  conducted,  in  professions,  in  commerce,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  transportation.  Unless  restrained  by  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  power  of  the  State  as  to  the  mode,  form,  and  extent 
of  taxation  is  unlimited,  where  the  subjects  to  which  it  applies  are  within 
her  jurisdiction. 

Corporations  may  be  taxed,  like  natural  persons,  upon  their  property 
ncl  business."  but  debts  owing  by  corporations,  lij^e  debts  owing  by 
not  property  of  the  debtors^  m  anv  sense ;  they  are 


'be  taxed. 


fiih  them^tfiev  are  propert}',  and  in  theirhands 
^To  call  debts  property  of  the  debtors  is  simply  to  misuse 
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terms.  All  the  property  there  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  in  debts 
of  corporations,  belongs  to  the  creditors,  to  whom  the}'  ai*e  pa^-able,  and 
follows  their  domicile,  wherever  tiiat  ma}'  be.  Tjipjr  ^]f h^g  c^n  |^^ve  no 
local i tj*  jeparate  from  tlie  parties  to  whom  they  are  due.  This  principle 
migUt  be  siatetT  luTftan}-  ditferent  ways,  and  suprxirted  bv  citations  from 
numerous  adjudications,  bu 
an 


3ut  no  number  of  authorities,  and  no  forms  < 


expression  con 
uponlts  simple  statement. 
""^'lie  bonos  Issued  oy  tne  railroad  company  in  this  case  are  undoubt- 
edly property,  but  property  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  not  property  of 
the  obligors.  So  far  as  they  are  held  by  non-residents  of  the  State, 
they  are  property  be3'ond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  lay,  which 
requires  the  treasurer  of  tlie  company  to  retain  five  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
est due  to  the  nonresident  bondholder  is  not,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  It  is  a  law  which  interferes  between  the 
company  and  the  bondholder,  and  under  the  pretence  of  levying  a  tax 
commands  theoompany  to  "withhold  a  portion  of  the  stipulated  intereat 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  State.  It  is  a  jaw_ which  thu^  impairs  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  PetwcjBnlbe^arties.  "The  obligation  of  a  contract 
depends  VpoTT  ite  tenns^nj^ine  means  wliich  the  law  in  existence  at  the 
time  affords  for  its  enforcement  A  law  which  altei's  theterms  of  a  con- 
tract by  hn posing  new  conditions,  or  dispensing  with  those  expressed, 
18  a  law  winch  iMpaTr5jl8;gl)ngatioji,  Ybr,  as  staled  on  another  occasion, 

ties  from  ihe  moral  duty  or  performing  tbe 


rom  the 

andjrprevenis  iQgtrit!g5rgTlft?fce- 
ment^The  Act  of  Pennsylvania  oi'  Jsla}'  i,  i^fid,  talis  wituin  iiiis  de- 
scription.  It  directs  the  treasurer  of  every  incorporated  company  to 
retain  from  the  interest  stipulated  to  its  bondholders  five  per  cent 
upon  every  dollar,  and  pay  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  thus  sanctions  and  commands  a  disregard  of  the  express  provisions 
of  the  contracts  between  the  companj*  and  its  creditors.  It  is  only 
one  of  man}'  cases  where,  under  the  name  of  taxation,  an  oppressive 
exaction  is  made  without  constitutional  warrant,  amounting  to  little 
less  than  an  arbitrary  seizure  of  private  property.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
forced  contribution  levied  upon  property  held  in  other  States,  where  it 
is  subjected,  or  may  be  subjected,  to  taxation  upon  an  estimate  of  its 
full  value. 

The  case  of  Maltby  v.  The  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad  Com- 
pany, decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866,  was 
referred  to  by  the  Common  Pleas  in  support  of  its  ruling,  and  is 
relied  upon  by  counsel  in  support  of  the  tax  in  question.  The  decision 
in  that  case  does  go  to  the  full  extent  claimed,  and  holds  that  bonds  of 
corporations  held  by  non-residents  are  taxable  in  that  State.  But  it  is 
evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  decision 
proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  the  bond  of  the  non-resident  was  itself 
property  in  the  State  because  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  property  there. 
^'It  is  undoubtedly  true/*  said  the  court,  '^that  the  Legislature  of 
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Pennsylvania  cannot  impose  a  personal  tax  upon  the  citizen  of  another 
State,  but  the  constant  practice  is  to  tax  property  vrithin  our  jurisdic- 
tion which  belongs  to  non-residents.'*  And  again:  ^^ There  must  be 
jurisdiction  over  either  the  property  or  the  person  of  the  owner,  else 
the  power  cannot  be  exercised;  but  wken  the  property  is  within  our j  ^-J^  -  ^^ 
jurisdiction,  and  enjoys  the  protection  of  our  State  government,  it  is  I  ^ 

justly  jaxable,  and  it  js  of  no  moment jhai  tne  owner,  who  is  required  | 


^ay  tSfiJiax^  resicies  elsewhere."  ^'iiere  is  n6  fl6ubt  ^t  the  correct 
ness  of  these  views,  liut  the  court  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
principle  of  taxation  as  the  correlative  of  protection  is  as  applicable 
to  a  non-resident  as  to  a  resident ;  that  the  loan  to  the  non-resident  is 
made  valuable  by  the  franchises  which  the  compan}*  derived  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  as  an  investment  rests  upon  State  authority,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  government. 
It  also  adds  that,  though  the  loan  is  for  some  purposes  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  domicile  of  the  holder,  '*  yet,  in  a  very  high  sense,"  it  is 
also  property  in  Pennsylvania,  observing,  in  support  of  this  position, 
that  the  holder  of  a  bond  of  the  companj'  could  not  enforce  it  except 
in  that  State,  and  that  the  mortgage  given  for  its  security  was  upon 
property  and  franchises  within  her  jurisdiction.  Thg^  amount  of  all 
which  is  this :  that  the  State  which  creates  and  protects  a  corporation 
bave^me  H^Ut  lu  tax  IhB  lo5n^S?go!iate(l  by  ii  though  TagglT 
and  held  ^'  non^esiaents,  a  proposition  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
Tro^ert'  The  legality  o^  a  tax  of  that  kind  would  not  he  questioned  if 
in  the  charter  of  the  company  me  imposition  of  the  tax  were  author- 
ized, unci  m  tue  bonds  ot  tht*  company,  6r  its  certiticates  ot  loan,  th^ 
liability  of  tiie  loan  to  taxation  were  stated.  TDe  tax  in  mat  case 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  license  tax  lor  negSHating  the  loan,  for  in 
whatever  manner  iiiad<^  payalilu  it  would  ultimately  fall  on  the  compan3'  ~~ 
as  a  condition  of  ejecting  the  loan,  and  parties  contracting  with  the 
company  would  provide  for  it  by  proper  stipulations.  I5ut  tliere  is 
nothing  in  the  observations  of  the  court,  nor  is  lUfire  Anything  in  the 
opinion,  which  shows  that  the  bond  of  the  non-resident  was  property 
in  the  State,  or  that  the  non-resident  had  any  property  in  the  State 
which  was  subject  to  taxation  within  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
court  itself,  which  we  have  cited. 

The  property  mortgaged  belonged  entirely  to  the  company,  and  so 
far  as  it  was  situated  in  Pennsylvania  was  taxable  there.  If  taxation 
is  the  correlative  of  protection,  the  taxes  which  it  there  paid  were  the 
correlative  for  the  protection  which  it  there  received.  And  neither  the 
taxation  of  the  property,  nor  its  protection,  was  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  was  in  debt  or  free  from  debt. 
The  property  in  no  sense  belonged  to  the  non-resident  bondholder  or 
to  the  mortgagee  of  the  company.  The  mortgage  transferred  no  title  ; 
it  created  only  a  lien  upon  the  property.  Though  in  form  a  convey- 
ance, it  was  both  at  law  and  in  equity  a  mere  security  for  the  debt. . 
That  such  is  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  fre« 
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quently  rnled  b}'  her  highest  court.  In  Witmer's  Appeal,  45  Penn.  S. 
463,  the  court  said :  ^'  Tlie  mortgagee  has  no  estate  in  the  land,  anj 
more  than  the  judgment  creditor.  Both  hare  Hens  upon  it^  and  no 
more  than  liens."  And  in  that  State  all  possible  interests  in  lands, 
whether  vested  or  contingent,  are  subject  to  levy  and  sale  on  ezectttion, 
yet  it  has  been  held,  on  tlie  grotmd  that  a  mortgagee  has  no  estate  in  the 
lands,  that  the  mortgaged  premises  cannot  be  taken  in  execution  for 
his  debt  In  Rickert  v.  Madeira,  1  Rawle,  329,  the  court  said:  *^  A 
mortgage  must  be  considered  either  as  a  chose  in  action  or  as  giving 
title  to  the  land  and  vesting  a  real  interest  in  the  mortgagee.  In  the 
jatter  case  it  would  be  liable  to  execution ;  in  the  former  it  would  not, 
as  it  would  fall  within  the  same  reason  as  a  judgment  bond  or  simple 
contract.  If  we  should  consider  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  as  a 
real  interest,  we  must  carry  the  principle  out  and  subject  it  to  a  dower 
and  to  the  hen  of  a  judgment ;  and  that  it  is  but  a  chose  in  action,  a 
mere  evidence  of  debt,  is  apparent  from  the  whole  current  of  decisions.'* 
Wilson  v,  Shoenberger's  Executors,  31  Penn.  S.  295. 

Such  being  the  character  of  a  mortgagee  in  Pennsylvania,  it  cannot 
besajJ,  as j^'jiisth^observed  b}'  couns^^^  the  non-resident  holder 

ariS  owner  of  a  bond  secured  by  a  mortgage  Jn  that  State  owns  anv 
mortgage_being  there  a  mere  chose  jn_action,  it 
^lolder.  or  the  nartv  Jdr  whose  benefit  the  md? 


is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  actual  situs  oi  personal  property 
which  has  a  visible  and  tangible  existence,  and  not  the  domicile  of  its 
owner,  will,  in  many  cases,  determine  the  State  in  which  it  may  be 
taxed.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  public  securities  consisting  of  State 
bonds  and  bonds  of  municipal  bodies,  and  circulating  notes  of  bank- 
ing institutions ;  the  former,  by  general  usage,  have  acquired  the  ehar« 
acter  of,  and  are  treated  as,  property  in  the  place  where  the}'  are  found, 
though  removed  from  the  domicile  of  the  owner ;  the  latter  are  treated 
and  pass  as  money  wherever  thej'  are.  But  other  personal  property, 
consisting  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  debts  generally,  has  no  situs 
independent  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and  certainl}*  can  have  none 
where  the  instruments,  as  in  the  present  case,  constituting  the  evi- 
dences of  debt,  are  not  separated  from  the  possession  of  the  owners. 
Cases  were  cited  by  counsel  on  the  argument  from  the  decisions  of 
the  highest  courts  of  several  States,  which  accord  with  the  views  we 
have  expressed.  In  Davenport  v.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail 
road  Company,  12  Iowa,  539,  the  question  arose  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa  whether  mortgages  on  property  in  that  State  held  by 
non-residents  could  be  taxed  under  a  law  which  provided  that  all  prop- 
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ert5%  real  and  persooal,  within  the  State,  with  certain  exceptions  not 
material  to  the  present  case,  should  be  subject  to  taxation,  and  the 
court  said :  — 

'*  Both  in  law  and  eouitv  the  mortgagee  has  only  a  chattel  interest  ^ 
It  is  true  that  the  siiits  of  the  property  mortgaged  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State,  but,  the  mortgage  iiseit  oemg  personal  propert}',  ] 
a  chose  in  action  attaches  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  it  is  agreed  by 
the  parties  that  the  owners  and  holders  of  the  naortgages  are  non- 
residents of  the  State.  If  so,  and  the  property  of  tlie  mortgage 
attaches  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  it  fo4iows  that  these  mortgages 
are  not  property  witbin  the  State,  ana  if  not  they  sxe  not  the  subject 
of  taxation."        ""~"  """""^ 

in  Feople  v.  Eastman,  25  CaL  603,  the  question  arose  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  whether  a  judgment  of  record  in  Mariposa 
County  upon  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  upon  property  situated  in 
that  county  could  be  taxed  there,  the  owner  of  the  judgment  being  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  law  of  California  requiring  all  prop- 
erty to  be  taxed  in  the  county  where  situa^d ;  and  it  was  held  that  it 
was  not  taxable  there.  '^The  mortgage,"  said  the  court,  *'has  no 
existence  independent  of  the  thing  secured  by  it ;  a  payment  of  the 
debt  discharges  the  mortgage.  The  thing  secui'ed  is  intangible,  and 
has  no  situs  distinct  and  apart  from  the  residence  of  the  holder.  It 
pertains  to  and  follows  the  person.  The  same  debt  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  land  in  every  county  in  the  State ; 
and  if  the  mere  fact  that  the  mortgage  exists  in  a  particular  county  gives 
the  property  in  the  mortgage  a  situs  subjecting  it  to  taxation  in  that 
county,  a  party,  without  further  legislatiofi,  might  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  tax  several  times,  for  the  lien  for  taxes  attaches  at  the 
same  time  in  every  eount}^  in  the  State,  and  the  mortgage  in  one 
county  may  be  a  different  one  from  that  in  another  although  the  debt 
secured  is  the  same." 

Some  adjudications  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  were  also 
cited  on  the  argument,  which  appear  to  recognize  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  that  announced  in  Maltbj-  v.  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad 
Company',  particularl}*  the  case  of  McKeen  v.  The  Count}-  of  North- 
ampton, 49  Penn.  S.  519,  and  the  case  of  Short's  Estate,  16  Id.  63, 
but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessar}'  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  We 
are  clear  that  the  tax  cannot  be  sustained  ;  that  the  bonds,  being  held 
by  non-residents  of  the  State,  are  only  property  in  tlieir  hands,  and 
that  they  are  thus  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State.  Even  where  the  bonds  are  held  by  residents  of  the  State,  the 
retention  by  the  company  of  a  portion  of  the  stipulated  interest  can 
only  be  sustained  as  a  mode  of  collecting  a  tax  upon  that  species  of 
property  in  the  State.  When  the  property  is  out  of  the  State  there 
can  then  be  no  tax  upon  it  for  which  the  interest  can  be  retained. 
The  tax  laws  of  Pennsylvania  can  have  no  extraterritorial  operation  ; 
nor  can  any  law  of  that  State,  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  con- 
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tract,  made  with  or  payable  to  parties  out  of  the  State,  have  any  effect 
upon  the  contract  whilst  it  is  in  the  hands  of  such  parties  or  other  non- 
residents. The  extraterritorial  invalidity  of  State  laws  discharging  a 
debtor  from  his  contracts  with  citizens  of  other  States,  even  though 
made  and  payable  in  the  State  after  the  passage  of  such  laws,  has  been 
judicially  determined  by  this  court.  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheaton^ 
214 ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wallace,  223.  A  like  invalidity  must,  on 
similar  grounds,  attend  State  legislation  which  seeks  to  change  the 
obligation  of  such  contracts  in  any  particular,  and  on  stronger  grounds 
where  the  contracts  are  made  and  paj-able  out  of  the  State. 

Judgment  reversed^  and  thk  cause  remanded  for  furtlier  proceed- 
inge^  in  conformity  with  this  opinioii} 
Davis,  Clifford,  Miller,  and  Hunt,  JJ.,  dissenting. 

O^ScV^\X:JfV  I*ULLMAN*S  Pi 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1801. 
[Reported  141  United  States,  18.] 

Grat,  J.'  Upon  this  writ  of  error,  whether  this  tax  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  question  on  which  the  decision 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  is  conclusive.  The  only  question  of 
which  this  court  has  jurisdiction  is  whether  the  tax  was  in  violation  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  granting  to  Congress 
tlie  pow^r  to  regulate  commerce  amon^  the  several  States.  The  plain- 
tiff in  error  contends  that  its  cars  could  be  taxed  onl}*  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  which  it  was  incorporated  and  bad  its  principal  place  of 
business. 

No  general  principles  of  law  are  better  settled,  or  more  IVindamental, 
than  that  the  legislative  power  of  ever}*  State  extends  to  all  property 
within  its  borders,  and  that  only  so  far  as  the  comity  of  that  State 
allows  can  such  property  be  affected  by  the  law  of  any  other  State. 
The  old  rule,  expressed  in  the  maxim  mobilia  sequuntur  personam^  by 
which  personal  property  was  regarded  as  subject  to  the  law  of  the  own- 
er's domicile,  grew  up  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  movable  proj>erty  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  gold  and  jewels,  which  could  be  easily  carried  by  the 
owner  f^om  place  to  place,  or  secreted  in  spots  known  only  to  himself. 
In  modern  times,  since  the  great  increase  in  amount  and  variety  of  per- 
sonal property  not  immediately  connected  with  the  person  of  the  owner, 
that  rule  has  yielded  more  and  more  to  the  lex  situs,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  !«  kopt  <^nd  iift<>d.  ^  Green  v.  Van  Buskirk,  5 

1  See  Tappan  v.  Merchants'  Nat.  Bank,  19  Wall.  490  ;  Detroit  v.  Board  of  Assea. 

Bors,  91  Mich.  78.  —  Ed. 

'  Part  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  part  of  the  diaaentiDg  opinion  are  omitted.— * 
Ed. 
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WalL  807,  and  7  Wall  139 ;  Herve}-  v.  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
93  U.  S.  6G4 ;  Ilarkness  v.  Russell,  118  U.  S.  G63,  679 ;  Walworth  v. 
Harris,  120  U.  S.  355 ;  Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  550  ;  Wharton  on 
Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  297-311.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
hi»  commentaries  just  cited,  "•  Although  movables  are  for  many  purjjoses 
to  be  deemed  to  have  no  situs,  except  that  of  tiie  domicile  of  the  owner, 
yet  this  being  but  a  legal  fiction,  it  yields,  whenever  it  la  necessary  lor 
j.he  purpose  of  justice  that  the  actual  situs  of  the  thing  should  be  ex- 
amined. A^  nation  within  whose  territory  any  personal  property  is 
actually  situate  has  an  entire  dominion  over  it  while  therein,  in  point 
of  sovereign t}^  and  jurisdiction,  aa  it  has  over  immovable  property 
situate  there/'  " 

Jb'or  the  purposes  of  taxation,  as  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  this 
court,  personal  property  may  be  separated  from  its  owner ;  and  he  may 
be  taxed,  0J3^JJsa5J|9*iDt,  at  the  place  where  it  is,  although  not  the 
place  of  his^wodomicile,  and  even  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  or  a  resmeni 
o^  the ,  bliate  which  imposes  the  tax.  Lane  Count}*  v.  Oregon,  7  Wall7 
71,  77;  Railroad  Uo.  v.  Pennsylvania,  15  Wall.  300,  323,  324,  328; 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Peniston,  18  Wall.  5,  29 ;  Tappau  v.  Merchants'  Bank, 
19  Wall.  490,  499;  State  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  575,  607,  608; 
Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622;  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517,  524; 
Marye  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  127  U.  S.  117,  123. 

It  is  equally  well  settled  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  prevents  a  State  from  taxing  personal 
property,  employed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  like  other  per- 
sonal property  within  its  jurisdiction.  .  •  • 

The  cars  of  this  company  within  the  State  of  Penns3ivania  are 
employed  in  interstate  commerce;  but  their  being  so  employed  docs 
not  exempt  them  from  taxation  by  the  State ;  and  the  State  has  not 
taxed  them  becanse  of  their  being  so  employed,  but  because  of  their 
being  within  its  territory  and  jurisdiction.  The  cars  were  continuously 
and  permanently  employed  in  going  to  and  fro  upon  certain  routes  of 
travel.  If  they  had  never  passed  be3*ond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  State  could  tax  them,  like  other  property, 
within  its  borders,  notwithstanding  they  were  emploj-ed  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  fact  that,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  State  boundary, 
they  cross  that  boundary  in  going  out  and  coming  back,  cannot  affect 
the  power  of  the  State  to  levy  a  tax  upon  them.  The  ^>tate,  having 
the  right,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  to  tax  any  personal  property^ 
found  within  its  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  the  owners  .  ^j^-tttii'KiuK* 
domicile,  could  tax  the  specific  cars  which  at  a  given  moment  were  1 
within  its  bordei-s.  The  route  over  which  the  cars  travel  extending  i 
be^'ond  the  limits  of  the  State,  particular  cars  may  not  remain  within 
the  State;  but  the  company  has  at  all  tiroes  substantially  the  same 
number  of  cars  within  the  state,  and  continuousjy  and  constantly  uses 
there  a  portion  of  its  property ;  and  it  is  distinctlv  found,  as  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  company  continuously,  throughout  the  periods  for  which 
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these  taxes  were  levied,  fiarried  on  basiness  in  Pennsylvania,  and-  had 

about  one  hundred  care  within  the  State. 

•  The  mode  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  adopted,  to  ascertain  the 

l440C^^  A44^^  proportion  of  the  company's  property  upon  which  it  should  be  taxed  in 

^         *  that  State,  was  by  taking  as  a  basis  of  assessment  such  proportion  of 

X6  dKMK4<^<l^^be  capital  stock  of  the  company  as  the  number  of  miles  over  which  it 

Jh^J^  iJU't^^  ***"  ^^^^  witliin  the  State  bore  to  the  whole  number  of  miles,  in  that 

"^^'^        \    ^^  'and  other  States,  over  which  its  cars  were  run.     This  was  a  just  and 

equitable  method  of  assessment ;   and,  if  it  were  adopted  by  all  the 

States  through  which  these  care  ran,  the  company  would  be  assessed 

upon  the  wliole  value  of  its  capital  stock,  and  no  more. 

Tiie  validity  of  this  mode  of  apportioning  such  a  tax  is  sustained  by 
several  decisions  of  this  court,  in  cases  which  came  up  from  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  which,  thci*efore,  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  extended  to  the  determination  of  the  whole  case,  and  was 
not  limited,  as  upon  writs  of  error  to  the  State  courts,  to  questions 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  State  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  575,  it  was  adjudged  that 
a  statute  of  Illinois,  by  which  a  tax  on  the  entire  taxable  property  of  a 
railroad  corporation,  including  its  rolling  stock,  capital,  and  franchise, 
was  assessed  b\'  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  was  collected  in 
each  municipality  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road  within  it,  was 
lawful,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  delivering  judgment,  said  :  — 

''  Another  objection  to  the  83'stem  of  taxation  by  the  State  is,  that 
the  rolling  stock,  capital  stock,  and  franchise  are  personal  propert}', 
and  that  this,  with  all  other  pereonal  property,  has  a  local  situa  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  corporation,  and  can  be  taxed  by 
no  other  count}*,  city,  or  town,  but  the  one  where  it  is  so  situated. 
This  objection  is  based  upon  the  general  rule  of  law  that  personal 
propert}',  as  to  its  aitus^  follows  the  domicile  of  its  owner.  It  may  be 
doubted  very  reasonably  whether  such  a  rule  can  be  applied  to  a  rail- 
road corporation  as  between  the  different  localities  embraced  by  its 
line  of  road.  But,  after  all,  the  rule  is  merely  the  law  of  the  State 
which  recognizes  it ;  and  when  it  is  called  into  operation  as  to  prop- 
erty  located  in  one  State,  and  owned  by  a  resident  of  another,  it  is 
a  rule  of  comity  in  the  former  State  rather  than  an  absolute  principle 
in  all  cases.  Green  r.  Van  Buskirk,  5  Wall.  312.  Like  all  other  laws 
of  a  State,  it  is,  therefore,  subject  to  legislative  repeal,  modification,  or 
limitation  ;  and  when  the  legislature  of  Illinois  declared  that  it  should 
not  prevail  in  assessing  pereonal  property  of  railroad  companies  for 
taxation,  it  simply  exercised  an  ordinary  function  of  legislation."  92 
U.  S.  607,  608. 

"It  is  further  objected  that  the  railroad  track,  capital  stock,  and 
franchise  is  not  assessed  in  each  count}'  where  it  lies,  according  to  its 
vnlue  there,  but  according  to  an  aggregate  value  of  the  whole,  on 
which  each  county,  city,  and  town  collects  taxes  according  to  the  length 
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of  the  track  within  its  limits."  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  better  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
track  within  any  one  count}'  has  been  devised,  than  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  whole  road,  and  apportion  the  value  within  the  county  by 
its  relative  length  to  the  whole."  "This  court  has  expressly  held  in 
two  cases,  where  the  road  of  a  corporation  ran  through  different  States, 
that  a  tax  upon  the  income  or  franchise  of  the  road  was  properly  ap- 
portioned by  taking  the  whole  income  or  value  of  the  franchise,  and 
the  length  of  the  road  within  each  State,  as  the  basis  of  taxation. 
Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  18  Wall.  206;  Erie  Railroad  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 21  Wall.  492."     92  U.  S.  608,  611. 

So  in  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  i?.  Attorney-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 125  U.  S.  530,  this  court  upheld  the  validity  of  a  tax  im- 
posed by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a 
telegraph  company,  on  account  of  property  owned  and  used  by  it 
within  the  State,  taking  as  the  basis  of  assessment  such  proportion 
of  the  value  of  its  capital  stock  as  the  length  of  its  lines  within  the 
State  bore  to  their  entire  length  throughout  the  counti'y. 

Even  more  in  point  is  the  case  of  Marye  v,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  127  U.  S.  117,  in  which  the  question  was  whether  a  rail- 
road company  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  no  part  of 
whose  own  railroad  was  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  taxable 
under  general  laws  of  Virginia  upon  rolling  stock  owned  by  the 
company,  and  employed  upon  connecting  railroads  leased  by  it  in 
that  State,  yet  not  assigned  permanently  to  those  roads,  but  used 
interchangeably  upon  them  and  upon  roads  in  other  States,  as  the 
company's  necessities  required.  It  was  held  not  to  be  so  taxable, 
solely  because  the  tax  laws  of  Virginia  appeared  upon  their  face  to 
be  limited  to  railroad  corporations  of  that  State;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Matthews,  delivering  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court,  said:  — 

'^  It  is  not  denied,  as  it  cannot  be,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has 
rightful  power  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  such  property  used  and 
found  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  this  propei*ty  was  used  and 
found,  if  and  whenever  it  may  choose,  by  apt  legislation,  to  exert  its 
authority  over  the  subject.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  situs  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  that 
also,  upon  general  principles,  is  the  situs  of  all  its  personal  property ; 
but  for  purposes  of  taxation,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  that  situs 
may  be  fixed  in  whatever  locality  the  property  may  be  brought  and 
used  by  its  owner  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  If  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  permitted  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  bring  into  its  territory,  and  there  habitually  to  use  and 
employ  a  portion  of  its  movable  personal  property,  and  the  railroad 
company  chooses  so  to  do,  it  would  certainly  be  competent  and  legiti- 
mate for  the  State  to  impose  upon  such  property,  thus  used  and 
employed,  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  imposed  upon 
similar  property  used  in  the  like  way  by  its  own  citizens.     And  such 
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a  tax  might  be  properly  assessed  and  collected  in  cases  like  the 
present,  where  the  specific  and  individnal  items  of  property  so  used 
and  employed  were  not  continuously  the  same,  but  were  constantly 
changing,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  business.  In  such 
cases,  the  tax  might  be  fixed  by  an  appraisement  and  valuation  of 
the  average  amount  of  the  property  thus  habitually  used,  and  col- 
lected by  distraint  upon,  any  portion  that  might  at  any  time  be 
found.  Of  course,  the  lawlessness  of  a  tax  upon  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation used  by  common  carriers  might  have  to  be  considered  in 
particular  instances  with  reference  to  its  operation  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce  among  the  States,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
employed  as  vehicles  of  transportation  in  the  interchange  of  inter- 
state commerce  would  not  render  their  taxation  invalid."  127  U.  S. 
123,  124. 

For  these  reasons,  and  upon  these  authorities,  the  court  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  tax  in  question  is  constitutional  and  valid.  The  result 
of  holding  otherwise  would  be  that,  if  all  the  States  should  concur  in 
abandoning  the  legal  fiction  that  personal  property  has  its  situs  at 
the  owner's  domicile,  and  in  adopting  the  system  of  taxing  it  at  the 
place  at  which  it  is  used  and  by  whose  laws  it  is  protected,  property 
employed  in  any  business  requiring  continuous  and  constant  move* 
ment  from  one  State  to  another  would  escape  taxation  altogether. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  with  whom  concurred  Ma.  Justice  Field  and 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dissenting. 

I  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  this  case,  and  will  state 
briefly  my  reasons.  I  concede  that  all  property,  personal  as  well  as 
real,  within  a  State,  and  belonging  there,  ma}*  be  taxed  by  tlie  State, 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  where  property  does  not  belong  in 
the  State  another  question  aiises.  It  is  the  question  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  over  the  propert}*.  It  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
as  a  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the  opinion  really  turns  that  all 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  witliin  a  State  is  subject  to  the  laws 
thereof.  I  conceive  that  that  proposition  is  not  maintainable  as  a  gen- 
eral and  absolute  proposition.  Amongst  independent  nations,  it  is 
true,  persons  and  propert}'  within  the  territory  of  a  nation  are  subject 
to  its  laws,  and  it  is  responsible  to  other  nations  for  any  injustice  it 
may  do  to  the  persons  or  property  of  such  other  nations.  This  is  a 
rule  of  international  law.  But  the  States  of  this  government  are  not 
independent  nations.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  many  things,  and  man^'  persons,  and  many  aiticles 
of  property  that  a  State  cannot  lay  the  weight  of  its  finger  upon,  because 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Cer^ 
tainly,  property  merely  carried  through  a  State  cannot  be  taxed  by  the 
State.    Such  a  tax  would  be  a  duty  —  which  a  State  cannot  impose* 
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If  a  drove  of  cattle  is  driven  through  Pennsj-lvania  from  Illinois  to 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  in  New  York,  whilst  in 
Pennsylvania  it  may  be  subject  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  not  subject  to  taxation  there.  It  is  not  generally  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  other  property  is.  So  if  a  train  of  cars  starts  at  Tin* 
cinnati  for  New  York  and  passes  through  Pennsylvania,  it  mav  be  subject 
to  the  police  regulations  of  that  {State  whilst  within  it.  but,  if.  wnuld  l]>e 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  tax  it.  We  have 
decided  tills  very  quesiion  m  ine  case  or  estate  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall. 
232.  The  point  was  directly  raised  and  dpnidoH  thn^  property  on  its 
passage  ibrougti  a  btate  in  the  course  of  intei-state  commerce  cannot  be 
taxed  by  the  State,  because  taxation  is  incidentally  regulation,  anTa 
State  cannot  regulate  IBWi^lfttfe  Commerce.  The  same  doctrine  was 
recognized  in  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517. 

And  surely  a  State  cannot  interfere  with  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  whether  acting  under  the 
Judicial,  Militar}',  Postal,  or  Revenue  Departments.  They  are  entirely 
free  from  State  control.  So  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
person,  in  the  performance  of  any  dut}',  or  in  the  zeroise  of  any  privi- 
lege,  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  absolutely 
free  from  State  control  in  relation  to  such  matters.  So  that  the  general 
proposition 9  that  all  persons  and  personal  property  within  (t  State  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  materially  modifiedi  cannot 
be  true. 

But,  when  personal  property  is  permanently  located  within  a  State 
for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  use  or  sale,  then,  indeed,  it  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  to  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  as  well  when  owned 
by  persons  residing  out  of  the  btate,  as  when  owned  by  pei*sons  resid- 
ing in  the  State.  It  has  then  acquired  a  aittis  in  the  State  where  it  is 
found._ 

A  man  residing  in  New  York  may  own  a  store,  a  factory,  or  a  mine 
in  Alabama,  stocked  with  goods,  utensils,  or  materials  for  sale  or  use 
in  that  State.  There  is  no  question  that  the  'situs  of  personal  property 
BO  situated  is  in  the  State  where  it  is  found,  and  that  it  may  be  sub- 
jected to  double  taxation,  —  in  the  State  of  the  owner's  residence,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  his  estate ;  and  in  the  State  of  its  situs. 
Although  this  is  a  consequence  which  often  bears  haixlly  on  the  owner, 
yet  it  is  too  firmlj*  sanctioned  by  the  law  to  be  disturbed,  and  no  remedy 
f»eems  to  exist  but  a  sense  of  equity  and  justice  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States.  The  rule  would  undoubtedly  be  more  just  if  it  made  the 
property  taxable,  like  lands  and  real  estate,  only  in  the  place  where  it 
is  permanently  situated. 

Personal  as  well  as  real  property  may  have  a  situs  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  owner's  residence,  even  when  employed  in  interstate  or 
foreign  c*ommerce.  An  office  or  warehouse,  connected  with  a  steamship 
line,  or  with  a  continental  railwa}',  may  be  provided  with  furniture  and 
all  the  apparatus  and  appliances  usual  in  such  establishments.     Such 
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property  would  be  subject  to  the  lex  ret  sitCB  and  to  local  taxation, 
though  solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  those  lines. 
But  the  ships  that  traverse  the  sea,  and  the  cars  that  traverse  the  land, 
in  tnose  lines,  being  the  vehicles  or  commerce,  miersiate  or  forei^n^and 
intended  for  its  movement  from  one  State  or  country  to  another,  and 
having  no  fixed  or  permanent  situs  or  home,  except  at  the  residence  of 
the  owner,  cannot,  without  an  invasion  of  the  powere  and  duties  of  the 
federal  government,  be  subjected  to  the  bui-dens  of  taxation  in  the 
places  where  thev  only  yo  or  come  in  the  transaction  of  their  business, 
except  where  they  belong.  Hays  v.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  17 
How.  596 ;  Morgan  v.  Parham,  16  Wall.  471 ;  Transportation  Co.  v. 
Wheeling,  99  U.  S.  273.  To  contend  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween cars  or  trains  of  cars  and  ocean  steamships  in  this  regard,  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  qualities  of  things.  This  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  action  of  Congress.  The  regula- 
tion of  ships  and  vessels,  by  act  of  Congress,  does  not  make  them  the 
instruments  of  commerce.  They  would  be  equally  so  if  no  such  affirma- 
tive regulations  existed.  For  the  States  to  interfere  with  them  in  either 
case  would  be  to  interfere  with,  and  to  assume  the  exercise  of,  that 
power  which,  by  the  Constitution,  has  been  surrendered  by  the  States 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  the  case  of  Raibroad 
Company  v.  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456,  in  which  it  was  said  that  commerce 
on  land  between  the  different  States  is  strikingly  dissimilar  in  many  re- 
spects from  commerce  on  water ;  but  that  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
highways  of  transportation  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  difference  of  control 
which  the  State  has  in  one  case  from  that  which  it  can  possibly  have  in 
the  other.  A  railroad  is  laid  on  the  soil  of  the  State,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority granted  bj'  the  State,  and  is  constantly  subject  to  the  police  juris- 
diction of  the  State;  whilst  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers  are  high- 
ways created  by  nature,  and  are  not  subject  to  State  contix>l.  The 
question  in  that  case  related  to  the  power  of  the  State  over  its  own 
corporation,  in  reference  to  its  rate  of  fares  and  the  remuneration  it 
was  required  to  pay  to  the  State  for  its  franchises,  —  an  entirely  differ- 
ent question  from  that  which  arises  in  the  present  case. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  expressions  used  in  the  opinion  in  Glouces- 
ter Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196,  which,  standing  alone, 
would  seem  to  concede  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  foreign  corporations 
engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  if  such  property  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  But  the  whole  scope  of  that  opinion  is  to 
show  that  neither  the  vehicles  of  commerce  coming  within  the  State, 
nor  the  capital  of  such  corporations,  is  taxable  there ;  but  only  the 
property  having  a  sity^  there,  as  the  wharf  used  for  landing  passengers 
and  freight.  The  entire  series  of  decisions  to  that  effect  are  cited  and 
relied  on. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  railroad  cars  or  ships  are 
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to  be  free  from  taxation,  but  I  do  say  that  they  are  not  taxable  by  those 
States  in  which  they  are  only  transientl}'  present  in  the  transaction  of 
their  commercial  operations.  A  British  ship  coming  to  the  harbor  of 
New  York  from  Liverpool  ever  so  regularly  and  spending  half  its  time 
(when  not  on  the  ocean)  in  that  harbor,  cannot  be  taxed  b}'  the  State 
of  New  York  (harbor,  pilotage,  and  quarantine  dues  not  being  taxes). 
So  New  York  ships  plying  regularly  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  so 
that  one  of  the  line  may  be  always  lying  at  the  latter  port,  cannot  be 
taxed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana.  (See  cases  above  cited).  No  more 
can  a  train  of  cars  belonging  in  Pennsylvania,  and  running  regularly 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  or  to  Chicago,  be  taxed  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  one  case,  or  by  Illinois,  in  the  other.  If  it  may 
lawfully  be  taxed  by  these  States,  it  may  lawfully  be  taxed  by  all  the 
intermediate  States,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  And  then  we 
should  have  back  again  all  the  confusion  and  competition  and  State 
jealousies  which  existed  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  putting  an  end  to  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  it  is  suggested  that  if  all  the  States  should 
adopt  as  equitable  a  rule  of  proportioning  the  taxes  on  the  Pullman 
C<>ini)any  as  that  adopted  by  Pennsylvania,  a  just  system  of  taxation 
of  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  company  would  be  the  result  Yes, 
if — !  But  Illinois  may  tax  the  company  on  its  whole  capital  stock. 
Wlvere  wouki  be  the  equit}'  then?  This,  however,  is  a  consideration 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  the  question  as  to  the  power  to  tax  at 
all,  —  as  to  the  relative  power  of  the  State  and  general  governments 
over  the  regulation  of  internal  commerce,  —  as  to  the  right  of  the  States 
to  resume  those  powera  which  have  been  vested  in  the  government  of 
*»^  TTr>if^.i  Stntfn. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  v.  STEMPEL. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1889. 

[Reported  175  United  States,  309.] 

Brewer,  J.^  This  case  came  on  appeal  from  the  Circait  Conrt  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  suit 
brought  by  the  appellee  to  restrain  the  collection  of  taxes  levied  upon 
certain  personal  property  which  she  claims  was  exempt  from  taxation. 
.  .  .  The  assessment  .  .  .  was  of  $15,000  **  money  in  possession^  on 
deposit,  or  in  hand,"  and  of  $800,000  *^  money  loaned  on  intei^66C|  all 
credits  and  all  bills  receivable,  lor  mone^^  loaned  or  advanced,  or^  for 
goods  sold  ;  and  all  credits  of  any  ana  every  aescription.''^  .  . 
'  Under  the  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  testimonj*,  were  the  money 
and  credits  subject  to  taxation  ?  It  appears  that  these  credits  w^re 
evidenced  by  notes  largely  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New 
Orleans;  that  these  notes  and  mortgf^es  were  in  the  city  ofTTew 
Orleans,  in  possession  of  an  agent  nf  thft  p1ninl;jff^  who  collected  the 


m  possj 
sind  prir 


^^jMJkA '^^d^A^x   Icilj 


interest  ancTprincipal  as  it  became  due,  and  deposited  jhe  same  in  a 
bank  in  New  Orleans  ip  the  credit  of  the  plaintiff.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  distinctly  presented  whether,  because  tbe  owners  were  d(}jjfku 
ciled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  moneys  so  deposited  in  a  bank 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  notes  securig 


NKMMJ|JlrW.Stidt. 


From  this  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Co 
'  it  fs  obvious  that  moneys,  such  as  those  referred  to. 


nbrtgages  situated  and  held  as  above  described^  were  free  from  taxa- 

ion  in  the  latter  State.    Of  course  there  must  be  statutory  warrant  for 

uch  taxation  ;  for  if  the  legislature  omits  any  property  from  the  list  of 

taxables,  the  courts  are  not  authorized  to  correct  the  omission  and 

adjudge  the  omitted  propeily  to  be  subject  to  taxation.' 

Court  of  the  State, 
collected  as  in- 
Terest  and  principal  o7  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  securities  Tcept 
within  the  State,  and  deposited  monT  of  the  banks  of  the  State  for 
use  or  reinvestment,  are  taxable  under  the  act  of  1890i  They  are 
property  arising  from  business  done  in  tbe  State ;  they  were  tangible 
property  when  received  by  the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  as  such  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  and  their  taxability  was  not,  as  the  court  holds,  lost 
by  their  mere  deposit  in  a  bank.  It  is  true  that  when  deposited  the 
monej's  became  the  propert}'  of  the  bank,  and  for  most  purposes  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  arose  between  the  bank  and  the  de- 
positor ;  yet,  as  evidently  the  moneys  were  to  be  kept  in  the  State  for 

1  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted. —  Ed. 

^  The  court  here  cited  Acts  La.  1890,  c.  121 ;  Liverpool,  etc.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Board  of 
Assessors,  44  La.  Ann.  760 ;  Railey  v.  Board  of  Assessors,  44  La.  Ann.  765 ;  Clason  v. 
.New  Orleans,  46  La.  Ann.  1 ;  Blnefield  Banana  Co.  v.  Board  of  Assessors,  49  La.  Ann. 
43 ;  Parker  v.  Strauss,  49  Ija.  Ann.  1173 ;  London  &  Liverpool  lus.  Co.  v.  Board  of 
Assessors,  61  La.  Ann.  1028.  — £i> 
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reinvestment  or  other  use,  they  remained  still  subject  to  taxation^  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  in  49  La  Ann.  43.  With  regard  to  the  not^g 
and  mortgages,  it  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  express  decision  of 
the  ISupreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  they  were  taxable  under  the  law 
of  1890 ;  yet  the  reasoninfr  of  th^^t.  r*nnrf.  in  several  cases  and  its  decla- 
rations, although  perhaps  only  dicta,  show  that  clearly  in  its  judgment 
they  had  a  local  situs  within  the  State,  and  were  by  the  statute  of  1890 
subject  to  taxation^ 

Wlien  tbe  question  is  whether  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  V«A.diH«lMUlJUuu<b 
that  exemption  depends  alone  on  a  true  construction  of  a  statute  of  theVA>JttjLkA^U)'ftj3^ 
State,  tlie  Federal  courts  should  be  slow  to  declare  an  exemption  inf^H^ tu^Aiil^ 
advance  of  any  decision  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  rule  in  sucb^g^^'m^  ^6^* 
a  case  is  that  the  Federal  courts  follow  the  construction  placed  upon^t^  ^  »^  ^  ^  fr^ijj^ 
the  statute  by  the  State  courts,  and  in  advanfie  of  Rnnh  ^*^ft*^'*nf;ti^"{5L^^*Al^.ir- 
they  should  not  declare  property  beyond  the  scope  of  the  statute  and  'Lfi^n^^j^f.  xAtJn. 
<»Xempt  trom  taxation  unless  it  is  clear  mat  such  is  the  t'acti  in  other  ^^^2/ 
trords,  they  snould  not  release  any  property  witDin  tne  state  from  its^  ti^^^V^*'** 

liability  to  State  taxation  unless  it  is  obvious  that  the  statutes  of  t*^®  c;-**"^^  ^^  x?^ 
State  waiTant  such  exemption,  or  unless  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  ^^**'*^^*^*-^  ' 
Constitution  compel  it 

If  we  look  to  the  decisions  of  other  States,  we  find  the  frequent  ruling 
that  when  an  indebtedness  has  taken  a  concrete  formand  become  evi- 
denced  by  note,  bill,  mortgage,  or  olhtf  WHltC^tt  instrunient,  and  that 
written  instrument  evidencing  the  indebtedness  is  left  within  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent^f  the  non-resident  owner,  to  be  by  him  used 
for  the  purposes  of  collection  and  deposit  or  reinvestment  within  the 
State,  its  taxablesitus  is  in  the  State.  See  Catlin  v.  Hull,  21  Vt  152, 
in  whict  th^  fWle  was  tnus  announced  (pages  159,  161)  :  — 

^*  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  by  the  generally  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  personal  chattels  follow  the  person  of  the  owner, 
and  that  upon  his  death  the}'  are  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
Taw  of  his  domicile ;  and,  ip_fffin^ra)i  **HY  ^ff"^eyance  of  chattels  good 
by  the  law  of  his  own  domicile  wilj  be  goodelsewhere.  But  this  rule 
fsmlffeiy  a  legarriction,^dopte<1  from  considerations  of  general  con- 
venience and  policy  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  to  enable  persons 
to  dispose  of  their  propert}'  at  their  decease  agreeably  to  their  wishes, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  their  want  of  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  same  is  situated.  But  even  thia-\ 
doctrine  is  to  be  received  and  understood  with  this  ]jr]nitittinn^  tl^pt  I 
there  is  no  positive  law  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  in  fact  \ 
wliicn  contravenes  tne  law  or  tits  domicile ;  for  if  mere  is^  tne  law  of  the  ' 
owner's  domicile  must  yield  to  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  property 
is  in  fact  situate.** 

•  ..•••••a 

''We  arc  not  only  satisfied  that  this  method  of  taxation  is  well 
founded  in  principle  and  upon  authority,  but  we  think  it  entirel}'  just 
and  equitable  that,  if  persons  residing  abroad  bring  their  property  and 
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invest  it  in  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  profit  from  its  use 
and  emploj^ment  here,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  our  laws  for  the  protection  of  their  property*,  their  prop- 
erty should  yield  its  due  proportion  towards  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment which  thus  protects  it" 

In  Goldgart  v.  People,  106  IlL  25,  28,  the  court  said  :  — 

**  If  the  owner  is  absent,  but  the  credits  are  in  fact  here,  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  for  renewal  or  colipcHfini  ^^^  th^  y'^^  Q^  reloaning 
the  money  hy  ttl*^  Agant.  aa  fl„|^^.»nnon/>nt.  hiiftinpaa^  thfiy  >^«^ve  a  situs  licrc^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  tUexe  ia  jnriaHintiAn  nvpr  \\^e  thing/'    "* 

In  Wilcox  frEnis,  14  Kan.  688,  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax  a 
citizen  and  resident  of  Kansas,  on  money  due  him  in  Illinois,  evidenced 
by  a  note  which  was  lefl  in  Illinois  for  collection,  was  denied,  the 
court  saying  (p.  603),  after  referring  to  the  maxim,  mobilta  aequuntur 
personam :  — 

^^  This  maxim  is  at  most  only  a  legal  fiction ;  and  Blackstone,  speak- 
ing of  legal  fictions,  says :  *  This  maxim  is  invariably  observed,  that  no 
^ction  shall  extend  to  work  an  injury,  its  proper  operation  being  lo 
prevent  a  miscUlef,  or  remedy  an  inconvenience,  that  might  result  from 
the  ff[enenl  XV^^  ^^  ^^^  '  ^  R]n/*lr«tnnp  Pnm  43.  Now,  as  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  not  Kansas,  must  furnish  the  plaintiff  with  all  the  remedies 
that  he  may  have  for  the  enforcement  of  all  his  rights  connected  with 
said  notes,  debts,  etc.,  it  would  seem  more  just,  if  said  debt  is  to  be 
taxed  at  all,  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  not  Kansas,  should  tax  it, 
and  that  we  should  not  resort  to  legal  fictions  to  give  the  State  of 
Kansas  the  right  to  tax  it." 

The  same  doctrine  was  afiSrmed  in  Fisher  v.  Commissioners  of  Rush 
County,  19  Kan.  414,  and  again  in  Blain  v.  Irby,  25  Kan.  499,  501,  in 
which  the  court  said,  referring  to  promissory  notes :  "  They  have  such 
an  independent  situs  that  they  maj*  be  taxed  where  they  are  situated." 

The  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  New  York,  in  which  State 
these  plaintiffs  reside,  are  to  tlie  same  effect.  In  People  v.  Trustees, 
48  N.  Y.  390,  397,  the  court  said  :  — 

'^  That  the  furniture  in  the  mansion  and  the  money  in  the  bank  were, 
under  these  provisions,  properly  assessable  to  the  relators,  is  not  seri- 
ously disputed.  And  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  money  due  upon  the 
land  contracts  must  not  be  assessed  in  the  same  way.  The  debts  due 
upon  tbese  tfOMiraC'ia  iH*^  personal  estate,  the  same  as  if  tSey  were  due 
upon  notes  or  bonas ;  and  such  personal  estate  may  be  said  to  exist 
wnere  tne  obhgatlgnytor  payment  are  held.  JNotes,  bonds,  and  other 
contracts  lor  the  payment  of  money  have  always  been  regarded  and 
treated  in  the  law  as  personal  property!  They  represent  the  debts 
secured  by  them,  'i'hey  are  xne  sunject  of  larceny,  and  a  transfer  of 
them  transfers  the  debt.  If  this  kind  of  property  does  not  exist  where 
the  obligation  is  held^  where  does  k  exist  ?  It  certainly  does  not  exist 
where  the  debtor  may  be  and  follow  his  person.  And  while,  for  sonae 
purposes  in  the  law,  by  legal  fiction,  it  follows  the  person  of  the  cred^ 
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itor  and  exists  where  he  may  be,  3'et  it  has  been  settled  that^  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  this  legal  fiction  does  not,  to  the  full  extent,  apply. 
and  that  such  property  belonging  to  a  non-resident  creditor  may  ^e 
taxed  in  the  place  where  the  obligations  are  held  by  his  agent^  Hoyt 
V.  Commissioners  ot  Taxes,  ifd  JN.  i.  238 ;  The  People  v.  Gardner,  51 
Barb.  352  ;  Catlin  v.  Hull,  21  Vt.  152." 

This  proposition  was  reaffirmed  in  People  ex  rel,  v.  Smith,  88  N.  Y. 
576,  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State  held  that  a  resident  of 
New  York  was  not  liable  to  taxation  on  moneys  loaned  in  the  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  on  notes  and  mortgages,  which  notes  and 
mortgages  were  held  in  those  States  for  collection  of  principal  and  in- 
terest and  reinvestment  of  the  funds,  it  appearing  that  propert}'  so 
situated  within  the  limits  of  those  States  was  there  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. See  also  Missouri  v,  St.  Louis  County  Court,  47  Mo.  594,  600 ; 
People  V,  Home  Insurance  Company,  28  Cal.  533  ;  Billinghurst  v.  Spink 
County,  5  S.  Dak.  84,  98  ;  In  re  Jefferson,  35  Minn.  215  ;  Poppleton 
V,  Yamhill  County,  18  Ore.  377 ;  Redmond  v.  Commissioners^  87  N.  C. 
122  ;  Finch  v.  York  County,  19  Neb.  50. 

With  reference  to  the  decisions  of  this  court,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  has  never  been  any  denial  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  securi- 
ties situated  as  these  are,  while  there  have  been  frequent  recognitions 
of  its  power  to  separate  for  purposes  of  taxation  the  situs  of  pergonal 
property  from  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  In  State  Tax  on  Foreign- 
held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300,  it  was  held  that  while  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State  may  extend  to  property  within  its  territorial  limits,  it  cannot 
to  that  which  is  outside  those  limits ;  and,  therefore,  that  bonds  issued 
b}'  a  railroad  company,  although  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  property 
within  the  State,  were  not  subject  to  taxation  while  in  the  possession 
of  their  owners  who  were  non-residents,  the  court  saying :  "  We  are 
clear  that  the  tax  cannot  be  sustained ;  that  the  bonds,  being  held  by 
non-residents  of  the  State,  are  only  property  in  their  hands,  and  that 
they  are  thus  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power  of  tiie  State.*' 
But  in  the  same  case,  on  page  323,  the  court  declai'ed :  ^^  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  actual  situs  of  personal  property  which  has  a 
visible  and  tangible  existence,  and  not  the  domicile  of  its  owner,  will, 
in  many  cases,  determine  the  State  in  which  it  may  be  taxed.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  public  securities  consisting  of  State  bonds  and 
bonds  of  municipal  bodies,  and  circulating  notes  of  banking  institu- 
tions. The  former,  by  general  usage,  have  acquired  the  character  of, 
and  are  treated  as,  property  in  the  place  where  they  are  found,  though 
removed  from  the  domicile  of  the  owner ;  the  latter  are  treated  and 
pass  as  money  wherever  the}'  are.  But  other  personal  propert}*,  con- 
sisting of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  debts  generally,  has  no  situs  indepen- 
dent of  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and  certainlj*  can  have  none  where 
the  instruments,  as  in  the  present  case,  constituting  the  evidences  of 
debt,  are  not  separated  from  the  possession  of  the  owners." 

This  last  sentence,  properly  construed,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  denial 
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of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  establish  an  indej^endent  situs  for 
bonds  and  mortgages  when  those  properties  are  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  owner,  but  simply  that  the  fiction  of  law,  so  often  referred  to, 
declares  their  situs  to  be  that  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  a  declara- 
tion which  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  disturb  when  in  fact  they 
are  in  his  possession.  It  was  held  in  that  case  that  a  statute  requiring 
the  railroad  company,  the  obligor  in  such  bonds,  to  pay  the  State  tax, 
and  authorizing  it  to  deduct  the  amount  of  such  taxation  from  the 
interest  due  by  the  terms  of  the  bond,  was,  as  to  non-residents,  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  same  proposition  was 
affirmed  in  Murray  v,  Charleston,  96  U.  S.  432,  where  the  city  of 
Charleston  attempted  to  tax  its  obligations  held  by  non-residents  of 
the  State.  In  Tappan  v.  Merchants'  National  Bank,  19  Wall.  490,  the 
ruling  was,  that  although  shares  of  stock  in  national  banks  were  in  a 
certain  sense  intangible  and  incorporeal  [personal  propert}',  the  law 
might  separate  them  from  the  persons  of  their  owners  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  give  them  a  situs  of  their  own.  See  also  Pullman's  Car 
Company  v.  Penns3*lvania,  141  U.  S.  18,  22,  where  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  personal  property  from  the  person  of  the  owner  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  was  discussed  at  length ;  as  also  the  case  of  Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County,  169  U.  S.  421,  427,  in  which  a  statute 
of  Oregon  taxing  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee  in  real  estate  was  ad- 
Judged  valid,  although  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  was  a  non-resident. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  case  of  Kirtland  v,  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S. 
491,  conflicting  with  these  decisions.  It  was  there  held  that  a  State 
might  tax  one  of  its  citizens  on  bonds  belonging  to  him,  although  such 
bonds  were  Isecurcd  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  situated  in  another 
State.  It  was  assumed  that  the  situs  of  such  intangible  pro|>erty  as  a 
debt  evidenced  b}-  bond  was  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  There  was 
no  legislation  attempting  to  set  aside  that  ordinary  rule  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  situs.  On  the  contrary,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  from  which  the  case  came,  plainlj-  reaffirmed  the  rule,  and 
the  court  in  its  opinion  summed  up  the  case  in  these  words  (p.  499)  : 
*^  Whether  the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  measure  the  contribution 
which  persons  resident  within  its  Jurisdiction  shall  make  by  way  of 
taxes,  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords  them,  b}'  the  value  of  the 
credits,  choses  in  action,  bonds  or  stocks  which  they  may  own  (other 
than  such  as  arc  exempted  or  protected  from  taxation  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States)  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
only  the  people  of  that  State,  with  which  the  Federal  government  can- 
not rightfully  interfere." 

This  matter  of  situs  may  be  regarded  in  another  aspect.  In  the 
absence  of  statute,  bills  and  notes  are  treated  as  choses  in  action,  and 
are  not  subject  to  levy  and  sale  on  execution ;  but  by  the  statutes  of 
many  States  they  are  made  so  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  as  any  tan- 
gible personal  property.  1  Freeman  on  Executions,  s.  112 ;  4  Am.  & 
£ng.  £.  of  L.,  2d  ed.,  282;  11  Am.  &  £ng.  £.  of  L.,  2d  cd.,  628. 
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Among  the  States  referred  to  in  these  authorities  as  haying  statutes 
warranting  such  levy  and  sale  are  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New 
York,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  and  Louisiana.  Brown  v.  Anderson,  4  Martin 
(N.  S.),  416,  affirmed  the  rightfulness  of  such  a  levy  and  sale.  In 
Fluker  v,  Bullard,  2  La.  Ann.  838,  it  was  held  that  if  a  note  was  not 
taken  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  sheriff,  a  sale  by  him  on  an 
execution  conveyed  no  title  on  the  purchaser,  the  court  saying:  *^In 
the  case  of  Simpson  v,  Aliain,  it  was  held  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
valid  seizure  of  tangible  property,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sheriff  should 
take  the  property  levied  upon  into  actual  possession.  7  Rob.  504.  In 
the  case  of  Gobeau  v.  The  New  Orleans  &  Nashville  Railroad  Corn- 
pan}',  the  same  doctrine  is  still  more  distinctly  announced.  The  court 
there  says :  ^  From  all  the  different  provisions  of  our  laws  above  re- 
ferred to,  can  it  be  controverted  that,  m  order  to  have  them  carried 
into  effect,  the  sheriff  must  necessaril}*  take  the  property  seized  into 
bis  possession  ?  This  is  the  essence  of  the  seizure.  It  cannot  exist 
without  such  possession.'  6  Rob.  348.  It  is  clear,  under  these  au- 
thorities, that  the  sheriff  effected  no  seizure  of  the  note  in  controversy, 
and  consequently  his  subsequent  adjudication  of  it  conferred  no  title 
on  Bailey." 

The  same  doctnne  was  reaffirmed  m  Stockton  v.  Stanbrough,  3  La. 
Ann.  390.  Now,  if  property  can  have  such  a  situs  within  the  State  as 
to  be  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  State  has  power  to  establish  a  like  situs  within  the  State  for 
purposes  of  taxation^ ' 


m^^-'^rf    tUo^-S3ua>»ic)fa»vW 
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^^"'  ^  9       ^ ''  *^/  —  /        Court  of  Appeals  of  Naw  York.    18&3. 

ijujftif^**5  "****"    Gray,  J.    James  T.  Swia  died  in  July,  1890,  being  a  resident  of 
G  this  State  and  leaving  awill^  by  which  he  made  a  disposition  of  all  his 

property  among  relatives,    ^fter  many  legaeiea  of  money  and  oT" 
various  articles  of  personal  property,  he  directed    a    division  of  his 
residuary  estate  into  four  portions,  and  be  devised  and  bequeathed  one 
portion  to  each  of  four  persons  named.     The  executors  were  given  a 
power  of  sale  for  the  purpose  of  paving  ?ift  Ip^apJAn  anfl  pf  pmlrinpr  thft" 
■  clistritMitionof  the  estate.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  testator's 
I  estate  included  certain  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property "Tn^ 
I  6&&Uel3.  situated  within  the  State  of  New  Jeraev^  which  were  realized  ~ 
upon  by  the  executor  ftP^  o-nnvArtpH  intnjTy>n^ya  in  hand^   When, 
Ul^on  their  application,  an  appraisement  was  had  of  the  estate,  in  order* 
to  fix  its  value  under  the  regnir*'*"^"*^  ^^  ♦^fp  Iftw  taTing  yifls,  legacies, 
and  inheritances,  the  surrogate  of  the  couuty  of  New  York,  before 
whom  the  matter  came,  heldTwith  respect  to  the  appraisement,  tlifit 
the  real  and  personal  property  ftit.^]^tA<l  wif.hAnt.  tha  ^i^\f^^  ^f  New  York 


1 


were  not  subject  to  appraisal  and  tax  under  the  law,  and  the  excep- 
tions taken  by  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  that  de^r- 
mination  raise  the  first  and  the  principal  question  which  we  shall 
consider,  "         - 

Surrogate  Ransom's  opinion^  which  is  before  us  in  the  recoi*d,  con- 
tains  a  cai-eful  review  of  the  legal  principles  which  limit  the  right  to 
impose  the  tax,  and  his  conclusions  are  as  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  as 
they  evidently  wei^  to  the  minds  of  the  learned  justices  of  the  General 
'^  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  agreed  in  affirming  the  surrogate's 

decree  upon  his  opinion. 

^        niiift  Om.^*^*  The  Attorney-General  has  argued  that  this  law,  commonly  called  the 

^^;    I  /g        collateral  inheritance  tax  law,  imposes  not  a  property  tax  but  a  charge 

4.tOu^[lM>iV3^yA^Qy  ^l^g  privilege  of  acquiring  property,  and,  as  I  apprehend  it,  the 

JM^\w!V&  WyK  point  of  his  argument  is  that  as  there  la  no  absolute  right  to  succeed 

f  Ok.0  dtVAAAft^   to  property,  the  State  has  a  right  to  annex  a  condition  to  the  permis- 

c-ft*3fi^  sioa  to  take  by  will,  or  b3'  the  intestate  laws,  in  tbe  form  of  a  tax,  to 

1^*^^  Via  ji^ftivt  hv  th^  p^rft^ns  for  whose  benefit  the  remedial  legislation  has 

laj^AC^  %>xA3UL  been  enacted.    That  is,  substantially,  the  way  in  which  he  puts  the 

%\tAV->V>^'^M.  P^'OP^S^^^^Q)  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  premise  be  true  that  the  tax  imposed  is  upon 

-     I      i ^  the  privilege  to  acquire,  and,  as  he  says  in  his  brief,  is  like  "a  duty 

imposed,  payable  by  the  beneficiary,**  possibly  enough,  we  should  have 
Tvo  agree  with  him.  We  might  think,  in  that  view  of  the  act,  that  the 
situs  of  property  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  was  not  a  controlling  circum- 
stance. But  if  we  take  up  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  the  tax 
is  imposed,  and  if  we  consider  them  as  they  are  framed  and  the  prin- 
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ciple  which  then  eeems  to  underlie  the  peculiar  S3'stem  of  taxation 
created,  I  do  not  think  that  his  essential  proposition  finds  adequate 
support.  The  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  testator  is 
contained  in  chapter  713  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  amending  chapter  483 
of  the  Laws  of  1885,  and  is  entitled  **  An  act  to  tax  gifts,  lesfacies,  and 
collateral  inheritances  in  certain  cases." 

By  the  first  section  it  is  provided  tbat  "  all  propert^^  which  shall  pass 
by  will  .  .  .  fix)ni  any  person  who  ma}-  die^seized  or  possessed  of  the 
same,  while  a  resident  of  this  State.  or>  if  such  decedent  was  not  a 
resident  of  this  State  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  property  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  bo  within  this  State,  .  .  .  shall  be  and  is  subject  to 
a  tax  .  .  .  to  be  paid  .  .   .  for  the  use  of  the  State."  etc. 

In  the  fourth  section  it  is  provided  that  **  all  taxes  imposed  by  this 
act,  unless  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  due  and  payable  at 

By  the  sixth  section,  it  is  provided  that  the  executor  shall  ^^  ^ednct 
the  tax  from  the  legacy  or  property,  subject  to  said  tax,  or  if  the 
legacy  or  property  be  not  money,  he  shall  collect  the  tax  thereon  upon 
the  appraised  value  thereof  from  the  legatee,  or  person  entitled  to  such 
property,  and  he  shall  not  deliver,  or  be  compelled  to  deliver,  any  spe- 
cific legacy  or  property  subject  to  tax  to  any  person  until  he  shall  have 
collected  the  tax  thereon,"  etc.  The  lany^uage  of  the  act  has  been 
justly  condemned,  for  being  involved  and  difficult  to  read  clearly :  but  ,^  ^  .^ 

considering  the  language  emjjloyed  in  these  and  in  other  sections  of  the^  ^-*^^H.OJ^^^ 
law,  in  {ts  ordinary  sense,  I  think  we  would  at  once  sav  thad  if  th J  (j|^  v)ftH>iMyfcW 
lepslature  had  not  actually  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  property'  itselfj  \ 

upon  the  death  of  its  owner,  it  had  certainly  intended  to  impose  a  taxi  ' 
upon  its  succession,  which  was  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  property,  andl 
wnicii  operated,  m  effect,  to  diminish  pro  tanto  its  value,  or  the  capi- 
tal, coming  to  the  new  owner  under  a  will,  or  by  the  intestate  laws. 
Could  any  one  say,  after  reading  the  provisions  of  this  law,  that  it  wa^ 
the  legatee,  or  person  entitled,  who  was  taxed  ?    I  doubt  it.  property, 
which  was  the  decedent^s  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  subjected  to  the 
payment  ot  a  tax,     ine  tax  is  to  oe  aeaucLea  irom  the  legacy ;  or, 
when  deduction  is  not  possible  from  the  legacy  not  being  in  money, 
and  a  collection  from  the  legatee  or  the  person  entitled  to  the  property 
is  authorized  to  be  made,  the  tax  so  to  be  collected  is  described  as ' 
^*  the  tax  thereon/'  that  is,  on  the  property. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  law  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  doctrine  which  some  judges  have  asserted,  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  tax,  I  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  New  York  law  differs,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  other 
States,  and  seems  peculiarly  to  charge  the  subject  of  the  succession 
with  the  payment  of  the  tax.  But  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  important 
to  our  decision  here  that  we  should  hold  .it  to  be  a  tax  upon  property 
precisely. 

A  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of  this  tax  is  not  essential,  if  it  is 
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susceptible  of  exact  definition.  Thus  far,  in  this  court,  we  haro  not 
tliought  it  neeessaiy,  in  tlie  cases  coming  before  us,  to  determine 
whether  the  object  of  taxation  is  the  property  which  passes,  or  not ; 
though,  in  some,  expressions  may  be  found  which  seem  to  regard  the 
tax  in  that  light.  Matter  of  McPherson,  194  N.  Y.  306 ;  Matter  of 
Enston,  113  id.  174;  Matter  of  Sherwell,  125  id.  379;  Matter  of  Ro- 
maine,  127  id.  80;  and  Matter  of  Stewart,  131  id.  274.  The  idea  of 
this  succession  tax,  as  we  ms.y  conveniently  term  it,  is  more  or  less 
compound ;  the  principal  idea  being  the  subjection  of  property^  owner- 
ship of  which  has  ceased  b}*  reason  of  the  death  of  its  owner,  to  a 
diminution,  by  the  State  reserving  to  itself  a  portion  of  its  amount,  if 
in  money,  or  of  its  appraised  value,  if  in  other  forms  of  property.  The 
accompanying,  or  the  correlative  idea  should  necessarily  be  that  th*^ 
property,  over  which  such  dominion  is  thus  exercised,  shall  be  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  tlie  State  at  its  owner's  deaths  and,  therefore^ 
subject  to  the  operation  and  the  regulation  of  its  laws!  The  State,  in 
exercising  its  power  to  subject  realty,  or  tangible  property,  to  the 
7)peration  of  a  tax,  must,  bv  evfli^' mlp,  h^  Hn^;»nri  ♦»  ^mn^nmty  ii«fhi»^ 
its  territorial  confines. 

The  question  here  does  not  relate  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax 
its  residents  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  property  situated  else- 

^^H^^/I^^^l^^^^^here.     That  question  is  not  involved.    The  question  is  whetlier  the 
^     (jlegislature  of  the  State,  in  creating  this  system  of  taxation  of  inherit- 

V^^^*^*^  '  auces,  or  testamentan'  gifts,  has  not  fixed  as  the  standard  of  nght  the 

property  passing  by  will,  or  by  tiie  intestate  Jaws.  ' 

What  has  the  State  done,  in  effect,  by  the  enactment  of  this  tax  law  ? 
It  reaches  out  and  appropriates  for  its  use  a.  portion  of  the  property  at 
the  moment  of  its  owner's  decease ,  allowing  only  the  balance  to  pass 
in  the  wa}'  directed  by  testator,  or  [)ermitted  by  its  intestate  law,  and 
while,  in  so  doing,  it  is  exercising  an  inlierent  and  sovereign  right,  it 
seems  very  clear  to  my  mind  that  it  affects  only  proi>erty  which  lies 
within  it,  and,  consequently,  is  subject  to  its  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  theory  of  sovereignty,  which  invests  the  State  with  the  right  and 
_the  power  to  permit  and  to  regulate  the  succession  to  property  upon 
~[ts  owner's  decease,  rests  upon  the  fact  of  an  actual  dommion  over 
that  property.  In  exercising  such  a  power  of  taxation,  as  is  herein 
question,  thS  Y)rinciple,  obviously,  is  that  all  proix>rty  in  the  Stateis 
tributary  for  such  a  purpose  and  the  sovereign  iK)wer  takes  a  portion^ 
or  percentage  of  the  property,  not  because  the  legatee  is  subject  to 
its  laws  and  to  tiie  tax,  but  because  the  State  has  a  superior  right,  or 
ownership,  by  force  of  which  it  can  intercept  the  proi)erty,  utx)n-  its 
owner  s  death,  in  its  passage  into  an  ownersutp  regulated  by  the"en- 
abling  legislation  of  the  State. 

5^  ^'TBj^vU^J        iue  rules  or  taxation  Itove  become  pretty  well  settled,  and  it  is  fun- 
I  I    da  mental  among  them  that  there  shall  be  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 

r  «^Hril|  nj^    A  taxed;  or,  as  it  has  been*  sometimes  expressed,  the  taxinor  power  of 

S^foAv  VT       I  ^^  State  is  coextensive  with  its  sovereignty.     It  has  not  the  power  to 
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tax  directly  either  lands  or  tangihlft  porannal  propflrtv  situated  in  an- 
other State  or  coimtr3\  As  to  the  latter  description  of  property  no 
Helton  transmuting  its  situs  to  the  domicile  of  the  owner  is  available, 
when  the  question  is  one  of  taxation.  In  this  connection  the  observa^ 
tions  of  Chief  Judge  Gomstock,  in  lloyt  v.  Commissioners  of  Taxes, 
28  N.  Y.  224,  and  of  some  text-writers,  are  not  inappropriate!}'  referred 
to.  He  had  said  that  lands  and'  personal  property  having  an  actual 
situation  within  the  State  are  taxable,  and,  by  a  necessary  implication, 
that  no  other  property  can  be  taxed.  He  says,  further,  **  If  we  say  that 
taxation  is  on  the  person  in  respect  to  the  propert},  we  are  still  without 
a  reason  for  assessing  the  owner  resident  here  in  respect  to  one  part 
^  of  his  estate  situated  elsewhere  and  not  in  respect  to  another  part 
Both  are  the  subjects  of  taxation  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction." 

In  Judge  Cooley*s  work  on  Taxation  it  is  remarked  (p.  159)  that 
^^  a  State  can  no  more  subject  to  its  power  a  single  person,  or  a  single 
article  of  property,  wliose  residence  or  situs  is  in  another  State,  than 
it  can  subject  all  the  citizens,  or  all  the  property  of  such  other  State  to 
its  power." 

Judge  Cooley  had  reference  in  his  remarks  to  the  case  of  bonds  of  a 
railroad;  for  he  cites  the  case  of  '*  the  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held 
Bonds  "  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (15  Wallace,  300),  where 
Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  observed 
that  ^^  the  power  of  taxation,  however  vast  in  its  character  and  search- 
ing in  its  extent,  is  necessarily  limited  to  subjects  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State." 

Judge  Story,  in  his  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  speaking  of  the 
subject  of  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  property,  said  (section  550)  that 
the  legal  fiction  as  to  the  situs  of  movables  yields  when  it  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  justice,  and,  further,  "  a  nation  within  whose  terri- 
tory any  personal  property  is  actually  situated  has  an  entire  dominion 
over  it  while  therein,  in  point  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  as  it  has 
over  immovable  property  situated  there." 
p   The  proposition  which  suggests  itself  from  reasoning,  as  from  author- 
I  ity,  is  that  the  basis  of  the  power  to  tax  is  the  fact  of  an  actual  domiu- 
lion  over  the  subject  of  taxation  at  the  time  the  tax  is  to  be  imposed. 
The  effect  of  this  special  tax  is  to  take  from  the  property  a  portion. 
or  a  percentage  of  it,  for  the  use_of  the  State^  and  I  think  Jt  fliUte 
immaterial  whether  the  lax  cgrt  he  pre;fiift<^^y  r.lftg«^j(]^r^  witl^  a  tasattipii 

(if  property  or  not. It  is  not  a  tax  upon  persons.     If  it  is  called  a  tax 

upon  the  succession  to  the  ownership  of  propert}',  still  it  relates  to 
and  subjects  the  property  itself^^and  when  that  is  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  i^tate,  inasmuch  as  the  succession  is  not  of  property  within 
the  dominion  ofjhe  State,  succession^ to^it  cannot  be  said  to  occur  \iy 
permission  of  the  State.  As  to  lands  this  is  clearly  the  case,  and 
iMgTits  in  or  power  over  them  are  derived  from  or  through  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  State  or  country.  As  to  goods  and  chattels  it  is  true  ;  for 
their  transmission  abroad  is  subject  to  the  permission  of  and  regulated 
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b}'  the  laws  of  the  State  or  country  where  actaally  situated.  Jurisdic* 
tioQ  over  them  belongs  to  the  courts  of  that  State  or  country  for  all 
purposes  of  policy,  or  of  administration  in  the  interests  of  its  citzens, 
or  of  those  having  enforceable  rights,  and  their  surrender,  or  transmis- 
sion, is  upon  principles  of  comity. 

When  succession  to  the  ownership  of  property  is  by  the  permission 
of  the  State,  then  the  permission  (^Ull  fyiat«  uulj  tupiupeil^  uvcrwSich 
the  State  has  dominion  and   as  to  wnicn  ii  granis  me  pnvuege  or 


permission. 
^"tJ^V^y  tiOV*"*'  .  ^01- 18  the  argument  available  that,  by  the  power  of  sale  conferred 


^H.nA 


.5W 


upon  the  executors,  there  was  an  equiiaPie  conversion  worked  6f  the 
lands  m  r^ew  Jerse}',  as  of  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and,  hence, 
that  the  property  sought  to  be  reached  by  the  tax,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  existed  as  cash  in  this  State  in  the  executor's  hands,  at  the 
moment  of  tlie  testator's  death.  There  might  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  main  proposition  in  the  argument  is  quite  correct,  and  whether  the 
land  did  not  vest  in  the  residuary  legatees,  subject  to  the  execution  of 
the  power  of  sale.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  question. 
Neither  the  doctrine  of  equitable  conversion  of  lands,  nor  any  fiction 
of  situs  of  movables,  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
advisement.  The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  tax  is  one 
of  fact  and  cannot  turn  upon  theories  or  fictions ;  which,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  have  no  place  in  a  well  adjusted  system  of  taxation. 

We  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  than  that 
the  tax  provided  for  in  this  law  is  only  enforceable  as  to  property 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  owner's  death,  was  within  the  territorial  nmtxs 
of  this  State.  As  a  law  imposing  a  special  tax,  it  is  to  be  Strictly 
construed  against  the  State  and  a  case  must  be  clearly  made  out  for  its 
application.  We  should  incline  against  a  construction  which  might 
lead  to  double  taxation ;  a  result  possible  and  probable  under  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  law.  If  the  property  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction  was 
in  land,  or  in  goods  and  chattels,  when,  upon  the  testator's  death,  a 
new  title,  or  ownership,  attached  to  it,  the  bringing  into  this  State  of 
its  cash  proceeds,  subsequently,  no  matter  b}*  what  authority  of  will, 
or  of  statute,  did  not  subject  it  to  the  tax.  A  different  view  would  be 
against  every  sound  consideration  of  what  constitutes  the  basis  for 
such  taxation,  and  would  not  accord  with  an  understanding  of  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  as  more  or  less  plainly  expressed  in  these 
acts. 

Another  question,  which  I  shall  merely  advert  to  in  conclusion, 
arises  u):x>n  a  ruling  of  the  surrogate  with  respect  to  appraisement,  in 
connection  with  a  clause  of  the  will  directing  that  the  amount  of  the 
tax  ui)on  the  legacies  and  devises  should  be  paid  as  an  expense  of 
administration.  The  appraiser,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  residu- 
ary estate  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  deducted  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  be  assessed  on  prior  legacies.  The  surrogate  overruled  him  in  this, 
and  held  that  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  resid- 
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aarj  estate  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  assessed,  either  upon  prior 
legacies,  or  upon  its  value.  He  held  that  the  legacies  taxable  should 
be  reported,  irrespective  of  the  provision  of  the  will ;  and  that  a  mode 
of  pajment  of  the  succession  tax  prescribed  by  will  is  something  with 
which  the  statute  is  not  concerned.  I  am  satisfied  with  his  reasoning 
and  can  add  nothing  to  its  force.  Manifestl}',  under  the  law  that 
which  is  to  be  reported  by  the  appraiser  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax  is 
the  value  of  the  interest  passing  to  the  legatee  under  the  will,  without 
any  deduction  for  any  purpose,  or  under  any  testamentary  direction. 

A  question  is  raised  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  law,  as  contained  in 
the  acts  of  1885  and  1887,  of  the  passage  of  chapter  215  of  the  Laws 
of  1891 ;  but  as  that  has  been  the  subject  of  another  appeal,  and  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  opinion  in  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Prime,  136 
N.  Y.  847,  reference  will  be  made  to  it  here. 

My  brethren  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tax  impnaed  nnrlftr  the  not  ia 
a  tax  on  the  right  of  succession,  under  a  will,  or  by  devolution  in  case 
of  intestacy ;  a  view  of  the  law  which  my  consideration  of  the  question 
precludes  mv  aaaentln^  to. 

They  concur  in  my  opinion  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  imposition  of  a      -|     ^ 
tax  upon  real  estate  sitpi^fttftd  out  of  thia  state,  although  owned  by  a  ecl^CTA 
residing  here  at  the  time  of  his  decease  ^  holding  with  me  ^^/^|  jfAj 


that  taxation  of  such  was  not  intended,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  equi- /      v       i\^  ^ 
table  conversion  is  not  applicable  to  subject  it  to  taxation.     Rut  aa  t^/^^^^ftwt^ 
th^  porflnnnl  pynperty  of  &  resident  decedent^  wheresoever  situated 
whether  within  or  without  the  State,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
8nb]ect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  act. 

The  judgment  below,  therefore,  should  be  so  modified  as  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  the  personal  property  in  New  Jersey,  and,  as  so 
modified,  it  should  be  affirmed,  without  costs  to  either  paii;y  as  against 
the  other.* 


FROTHINGHAM  v.    SHAW. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1899. 

[EeporUd  175  Massachusetts,  59.] 

Morton,  J.  This  is  a  petition  by  the  plaintiff,  as  executor  of  the 
will  of  one  Joseph  Frothingham,  for  In9truct16h8  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  on  the  reslcluary  togncies.  The 
case  was  heard  on  agreed  facts,  and  comes  here  by  successive  appeals 
from  decrees  of  the  probate  court  and  of  a  single  justice  of  this  court 
finding  that  the  tax  was  payable,  and  directing  the  executor  to  pay  the 
same.  At  the  time  of  his  death  thcttestator  was  domiciled  at,  Salem, 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  his  estate,  except  certain  real  estate  situ- 

i  See  In  re  Bronson,  150  N.  Y.  1.  —  Ed. 
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[chap.  n. 


\%AJULAAAUr^^  .    death  of  the 


ated  here,  and  appraised  at  >2100,  and  cash  in  a  savings  bank  ip 
Salem  amounting  to  8993,  was^  and  for  many  veal's  had  been,  in  the 
hands  of  his  agents  in  New  York,  and  consisted  of  bonds  and  atock 
or  foreign  corporations,  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  of  a  foreign  cbr^  •  jC^ 
lK>rtttl01i,  Dond  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire,  ^v^ 
the  makers  living  in  New  York,  and  of  cash  on  deposit  with  a  savings 
bank  and  with  individuals  in  Brooklyn;  the  total  being  upwards  of 
g40,000._  There  has  been  no  administration  in  New  York,  and  tile 
pe^tioperJilZ!  taken' tjossession  of  all  the_propfirty.^xcei)t  the  reaT 
estatCjaud^  has^aid  aj]rof3Ee^^)js  ^ndj^icie^  thgresijiiary 

TegaciSr'nSfone  ofthe  legacies  are  entitled  to  exemptionT?  otherwise 
"Tiable  to"the  tax.  The  appellants  contend  that  the  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
were  not  "  property  "wTtlmr  the  jurisdiction "oT'tlie  Couimonwealth," 
within  the  meaning  of  St  1891,  c.  425,  §  1,  and  that,  if  the}-  were,  the 
succession  took  place  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  New  York,  and  not  of 
this  State.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  tes- 
tator to  be  taxed  in  Salem  for  the  property  had  arisen  during  his  life- 
time, he  would  have  been  taxable  for  it  under  Pub.  St  c.  11,  §§  4,  20, 
notwithstanding  the  certificates,  etc.,  were  in  New  York  (Kirkland  v. 
Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  491 ;  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds  Case, 
15  Wall.  300;  Cooley,  Tax'n  [2d  ed.],  371);  and  the  liability  would 
have  extended  to  and  included  the  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  (Kirk- 
land V,  Hotchkiss,  supra;  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds  Case, 
supra;  Hale  v.  Commissioners,  137  Mass.  111).  Jt  is  true  that  the 
Public  StfitutPfl  prpYJ^^  ^^"*^  P^^^'ftftRfll  property,  whorpvpr  situated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  taxed  to  the 
owner  in  the  ulace  where  he  is  an  inhabitant  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  legislature  cannot  authorize  the  taxation  of  property  o\'er_whicb  jt 
has  no  contml,  and  the  principle  unHierlying  the  provision  is  that 
personal  property  follows  the  peraon  of  the  owner,  and  properly  may 
be  rcganled,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  as  having  a  situs 
at  his  domicile,  and  as  being  taxable  there.  After  the  testator's  death 
the  property  would  have  been  taxable  to  his  executors  for  three  3'ears, 
or  till  distributed  and  paid  over  to  those  entitled  to  it,  and  notice 
thereof  to  the  assessors ;  showing  that  the  fiction,  if  it  is  one,  is  con- 
tinued for  the  purposes  of  taxation  after  the  owner's  death.  Pub.  St. 
c.  11,  §  20,  cl.  7 ;  Hardy  v.  Inhabitants  of  Yarmouth,  6  Allen,  277. 
In  the  present  case  the  tax  is  not  upon  property  as  such,  but  upon  the 
disposing  of  it  by  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  it  on  the 
testator  or  intestate ;  and  it  ^^  has,"  as  was  said  in  Minot 
t;.  Winthrop,  infra ,  *'  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  duty  on  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons."  Minot  v.  Win- 
throp, 162  Mass.  113;  Callahan  v.  Woodbridge,  171  Mass.  595; 
Greves  v.  Shaw,  173  Mass.  205;  Moody  v.  Shaw,  173  Mass.  375.  In 
arriving  at  the  amo^nti  U^  ^'^"  ^""^1  *^'^  pr^prrtQ'  within  tho  jiiriftdintioq 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  considered,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  auppoa- 
ing  that  the  legislature  intended  to  depart  from  the  principle  heretofore 
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adopted,  which  regards  peraonsl  property,  for  the  parposes  of  taxation, 
as  having  a  situs  at  the  domicile  of  its  owner.  This  is  the  general  rule 
(Coolej,  Tax'n  [2d  eil.j,  37:^;,  ana,  luougn  it  may  and  does  lead  to 
double  taxation,  that  has  not  been  accounted  a  sufficient  objection  to 
taxing  pei-sonal  proi>ert3'  to  the  owner  during  his  life  at  the  place  of 
his  domicile,  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the 
imposition  of  succession  taxes  or  administration  duties,  under  like 
circumstances,  after  his  death.  In  regard  to  the  mortgage  bonds,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  that  this  case  differs 
from  Callahan  v.  Woodbridge,  eupra.  In  that  case  the  testator's 
domicile  was  in  New  York,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  opinion 
that  the  note  and  mortgage  deed  were  in  this  Slate.  In  this  case  the 
domicile  was  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  we  think  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation,  the  mortgage  debt  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  situs  here. 
This  is  the  view  taken  in  Hanson,  Death  Duties  (4th  eti.),  239,  240, 
which  is  cited  apparently*  with  approval  by  Mr.  Dicey,  though  he  calls 
attention  to  cases  which  may  tend  in  another  direction.  See  Dicey, 
Confl.  Laws,  319,  note  1.  It  seems  to  ns,  therefore,  that  for  the 
pur|K>ses  of  the  tax  in  question  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
executor  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  See  In  re 
Swift,  137  N.  Y.  77 ;  In  re  Miller's  EsUte,  182  Pa.  St.  162. 

The  petitioner  further  contends  that  the  succession  took  place  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  New  York.  But  it  is  settled  that  the  succession  to 
movable  property  is  governed  by  tBe  law  of  the  owner's  domicile  lat 
tHe  time  of  his  death.  This,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  the  universal 
rule,  and  applies  to  movables  wherever  situated.  SteveiislT.  GTayloi'd, 
11  Mass.  256;  Dawes  v.  flea(r,TYicP."l29,''i44,  145;  Fay  v.  Haven, 
3  Mete.  (Mass.)  109;  Wilkins  v.  Ellett,  9  Wall.  740;  id.  108  U.  S. 
256  ;  Freke  v,  Carbery,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  461 ;  Attorney-General  v.  Camp- 
bell, L.  R.  5  H.  L.  524;  Duncan  v.  Lawson,  41  Ch.  Div.  394 ;  Sill  v, 
Worswick,  1  H.  Bl.  690 ;  Dicey,  Confl.  Laws,  683 ;  Story,  Confl,  Laws 
(7th  ed.),  §§  380,  481.  If  there  are  movables  in  a  foreign  country. 
the  law  of  the  domicile  is  pjiven  an  extra-territorial  effect  bv  the  courts 
of  that  country,  and  in  a  just  and  proper  sense  the  succession  is  said 
to  take  place  by  force  of,  and  to  be  governed  1)3^,  the  law  of  the  domi. 
cue.  Accordingly-  it  has  been  held  that  legacj^  and  succession  duties, 
as  such,  were  payable  at  the  place  of  domicile  in  respect  to  movable 
property  wherever  situated,  because  in  such  cases  the  succession  or 
legacy  took  effect  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  domicile.  Wallace  v.  Attor- 
ney-General (1865)  1  Ch.  App.  1  ;  Dicey,  Confl.  Laws,  785 ;  Hanson, 
Death  Duties  (4th  ed.),  423,  526.  With  probate  or  estate  or  adminis- 
tration duties,  as  such,  it  is  different.  They  are  levied  in  respect  of 
the  control  which  eveiy  government  has  over  the  property  actually 
situated  within  its  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  place  of  domicile. 
Laidley  v.  Lord  Advocate,  15  App.  Cas.  468,  488 ;  Hanson,  Death 
Duties  (4th  ed.),  2,  63.     Of  course,  any  state  or  country  may  impose 
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a  tax,  and  give  it  such  name  or  no  name  as  it  chooses,  which  shall 
embrace,  if  so  intended,  the  various  grounds  upon  which  taxes  are  or 
may  be  levied  in  respect  of  the  devolution  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  and  which  shall  be  leviable  accoixling  as  the  facts  in  each 
particular  case  warrant.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  '^  estate  duty," 
as  it  is  termed,  under  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30),  has 
largely  superseded  the  probate  duty,  and  under  some  circumstances 
takes  the  place  of  the  legacy  and  succession  duty  also.  Hanson,  Death 
Duties  (4th  ed.),  62,  63,  81.  \  But,  whatever  the  form  of  the  tax,  the 
succession  takes  place  and  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicile,  and 
if  the  actual  situs  is  in  a  foreign  country,  the  courts  of  that  country 
cannot  annul  the  succession  established  by  the  law  of  the  domicile.  / 
Dammert  v,  Osborn,  141  N.  Y.  564.  In  further  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  of  the  domicile  operates,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  domicile  is  regarded  as  the  place  of  principal  administration,  and 
any  other  administration  is  ancillary  to  that  granted  there.  Payment 
#  ^  by  a  foreign  debtor  to  the  domiciliary  administrator  will  be  a  bar  to  a 

^"•4^  X  ">-  >  ®"*^  brought  by  an  ancillary  administrator  subsequently  appointed. 

^  Wilkins  v.  Ellett,  supra  \  Stevens  v.  Gaylord,  supra;  Hutchins  v. 
'  ^**Bank,  12  Mete.  (Mass.)  421 ;  Martin  v.  Gage,  147  Mass.  204.  And 
the  domiciliary  administrator  has  sufficient  standing  in  the  courts  of 
another  State  to  appeal  from  a  decree  appointing  an  ancillary  adminis- 
trator.  Smith  v.  Sherman,  4  Cush.  408.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
—  if  that  is  material  —  that  there  has  been  no  administration  in  New 
York,  that  the  executor  was  appointed  here,  and  has  taken  possession 
of  the  property  by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  and  must  distribute  it 
and  account  for  it  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. To  say,  therefore,  that  the  succession  has  taken  place  bj' 
virtue  of  the  law  of  New  York,  would  be  no  less  a  fiction  than  the 
petitioner  insists  that  the  maxim,  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam,  is 
when  applied  to  matters  of  taxation.  The  petitioner  contends  that  in 
Callahan  v.  Woodbridge,  supra,  it  was  held  that  the  succession  to  the 
personal  property  in  this  State  took  place  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  this 
State,  although  the  testator  was  domiciled  in  New  York.  We  do  not 
so  understand  that  case.  That  case  and  Greves  v.  Shaw,  supra,  and 
Moody  V,  Shaw,  supra,  rest  on  the  right  of  a  State  to  impose  a  tex  or 
duty  in  respect  to  the  passing  on  the  death  of  a  non-resident  of  personal 
property  belonging  to  him,  and  situated  within  its  jurisdiction.  We 
think  that  the  decree  should  be  affirmed.*  So  ordered, 

1  For  the  English  doctrines  as  to  the  effect  of  their  Revenue  Laws  on  non-residents 
and  on  foreign  property,  see  Dicey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  781. 

For  cases  on  the  Income  Tax,  see  Calcutta  Jute  Mills  v.  Nicholson,  1  Ex.  D.  428  ; 
Colquhoun  v.  Brooks,  14  App.  Cas.  493.  On  Prohate  Dutv,  see  Att.-Gen.  «?.  Hope, 
IC.  M.  &R.  630;  Sudeley  v,  Att.-Gen.,  [1897]  A.  C.  11.  On  Legacy  Duty,  see 
Thompson  v,  Adv.-Gen.,  12  CI.  &  F.  1  ;  L'hatfieUl  v.  Berchtoldt,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  192. 
On  Sncceswion  Duties,  see  Att.-Gen.  v.  Campbell,  L,  R.  6  H.  L.  524 ;  Wallace  v.  Att.- 
Gen.,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  1.  —  Ed. 
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SECTION 


TEMPOBABT  PBE8EKCI 


CALDWELL  t;.  VAN  VLISSENGEN.^^J]J2^ 

Chancery.    1851.   |4<».W^JL^acVaJ  >1^£c4 
[Reported  9  ^ar«,  415.}  -^^^  "^-^^  ««AX  .AJU^ldLbs.  iJ^ilfe 

TuBNBR,  V.  C.^  The  plaintiffs  in  these  causes  are  the  assignees  Qf'^^^tLtji>ici^L.Aflf' 
a.  patent  granted  to  James  Lowe  in  the  year  1838,  for^a  mode  of  pro- Vi  h|>jt\ yjC^^  q. 
pelling  vessels  by  means  of  one  or  more  curved  blades  set  or  affixed  ^3.^^  ^^3\^  -tv, 
onjkJlgvolving  shaft  below  the  water-line  of  the  vessel,  and  running^^  jl  ^  •  flf 
from  stem  to  stern  of  the  vessel.  The  defendants  in  the  first  two^r*'^^^*'*^ 
causes  ^ j7^[^..^^«  .oL^fftf fj*»  tr9d!"g  l>^t^<>pyry^<^]i^"^ ^nH  f hu  .couJitry,&«-J0l5n**^^'^"''^ 
and  the  defendant  in  the  third  cause  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel  en-^vilfloUrAjUHAl 
gaged  in  the  same  trade.  .  .  .  ^£«-*jc> 

It  was  insisted,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that  there  was  in  ^ ' 
each  of  these  casea  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  interference  of  the  court 
being  withheld.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is  thus  stated  in  the 
affidavit  of  Izebbe  Swart,  of  Amsterdam.  He  says,  in  his  affidavit, 
that  he  is  the  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Burgemeester  Huidekoper^ 
.  .  .  tUat  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  company  formed  in  Holland ;  .  .  . 
that  some  time  before  the  vessel  was  built  and  fitted,  the  same  pro- 
pelling power  with  that  used  for  the  vessel  had  been  openly  used  and 


that  no  patent  has  been 


exercised  in  Holland  ; 

IS  informed  and  be'nevefij_a)2JJ|gg_j3fc^  HoIIadH,  fnr  nr  m  vaapaM  fxf 
iBUch  alleged  invention. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  none  of  these  cases  is  it  attempted  to  be 
denied,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that  the  screw  propellers  used 
in  their  respective  vessels  fall  within  the  invention  claimed  by  ISis" 
patent ;  and  after  anxiously  considering  the  case.  I  am  of  opininn  tEIt 
i^fiAngf^t  ^thhold  these  injunctions,  upon  the  grounds  which  are  stated. 

I  take  the  rule  to  be  universal,  that  foreigners^  are  in  ail  cases  suB^ 
ject  tqjthe  laws  oM,he  country^in  which^ey  may  happen  Xo  be;  andif 

country,  their  rights  are 


pjr)^ir7i»rgnfaitg^?m?s||gg^ 
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not 


those  lawsthemselves, 
may  De,  adopting^hose^aws  as  part  of 
^of  cleleroining  such  ngnts^    Mr.  Justice  StOrV,  innis  ireatise  on  the 

onflict  of  Laws,"  addressing  himself  to  this  subject  (s.  541),  says: 
^'  In  regard  to  foreigners  resident  in  a  country,  although  some  jurists 
deny  the  right  of  a  nation  generally  to  legislate  over  them,  it  would 

^  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  £d. 
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seem  clear,  upon  general  principles  of  international  law,  tbat  snch  a 
right  does  exist,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  he  exercised  is  a 
matter  purely  of  municipal  arrangement  and  policy.  Huberus  lays 
down  the  doctrine  in  his  second  axiom :  ^  All  persons  who  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  a  government,  whether  their  residence  is  perma- 
nent or  temporarj',  are  to  be  deemed  subjects  thereof.'  BouUenois  saj's, 
*•  That  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  foreigners  in 
relation  to  their  property  within  his  domains,  in  relation  to  contracts 
and  acts  done  therein,  and  in  relation  to  judicial  proceedings  if  they 
implead  before  his  tribunals.  And  further,  that  he  ma}'  of  strict  right 
make  laws  for  all  foreigners  who  merely  pass  through  his  domains, 
although  commonly  this  authority  is  exercised  only  as  to  matters  of 
police.'  Vattel  asserts  the  same  general  doctrine,  and  saj's  that  for- 
eigners are  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  State  while  the}*  reside  in  it" 
Page  789,  2d  edit.  Lond.  In  this  country,  indeed,  the  position  of  for- 
eigners is  not  left  to  rest  upon  this  general  law,  but  is  provided  for  by 
statute  ;  for,  by  the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  s.  9,  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  every 
alien  and  stranger  born  out  of  the  King's  obeisance,  not  being  denizen, 
whl<!^h  ri6w  or  hereafter  shaii  come  in  or  to  this  realm  or  elsewhere 
witiim  the  King's  dominions,  shall,  alter  ine  isi  or  oeptemoeinaext 
cOflllng,  be  bounden  py  ana  unto  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  to  all  and  singular  the  contents  of  the  same.''  IVatural  Justice, 
indeed,  seems  to  require  that  this  should  be  tiie  case ;  when  co^jxtdfis 
^it^^r^,  \  oxtend  to  foreigners  the  prntfiption  of  their  laws^  thev  mav  well  rUUUlre 
1  obedience  to  those  laws  as  the  price  of  that  protection.  These  de- 
fendants,  therefore,  whilst  in  this  countrj*,  must,  I  think,  be  subject  to 
its  laws.  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly  this  grant  gives  to  the  grantee  a  right  of  action  against 
persons  who  infringe  u|>on  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  purported  to  be 
granted  by  it.  Foreignere  coming  into  this  country  are,  as  I  appre- 
hend, subject  to  actions  for  injuries  done  bv  them  whilst  here  to  the 
subjects  of  the  crown.  Whj',  then,  are  they  not  to  be  subject  to 
actions  tor  the  injury  done  by  their  infringing  upon  the  sole  and  eX". 
elusive  right,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  yranted  in  conformity  with 
tne  laws  and  constitution  of  tliis  country  ?  And  if.  they  are  subr. 
ject  to  such  actions,  why  is  not  the  power  of  this  court,  whiqh  is 
founded  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the.  legal  remedy ,.  to  -  be  applied 
against  them  as  well  as  against  the  subjects  of  the  crown.„  Jjt  Jma> 
said  that  the  prohibitor}^  words  of  the  patent  were  addressed  only  to 
the  subjects  or  the  crown  ;  but  these  prohibitory  words  arc  in  aid  of  the 
grant  and  not  in  derogation  of  it;  and  they  were  probably  introduced 
at  a  time  wnen  tne  pronibition  of  the  crown  could  be  enforced  person- 
ally against  parties  who  ventured  to  disobey  it  The  language  of  this 
part  or  the  pateni,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  alter  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  upon  these  motions,  I  put  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  case  of  a  railway  engine  patented  in  England,  and 
not  in  Scotland,  the  engine,  if  made  in  Scotland,  could  be  permitted 
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to  ran  into  England ;  and  I  might  have  added,  whether,  if  the  inven- 
tion we  are  now  considering  was  patented  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  not  in  Ireland,  steamboats  propelled  by  means  of  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  run  from  Dublin  into  Holyhead,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  The 
answer  which  I  received  to  this  question  was,  that  in  the  case  of  patents 
there  was  a  difference  between  Scotland  and  foreign  countries;  that  a 
prior  user  in  Scotland  would,  although  a  prior  user  in  foreign  countries 
would  not,  invalidate  an  English  patent ;  but  this  answer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  meet  the  question.  What  previous  user  will  invalidate  a 
patent,  and  what  user,  if  any,  can  be  permitted  in  contravention  of 
the  patent  right,  are  different  questions  depending  on  whoUj'  different 
considerations ;  the  one  upon  the  extent  of  previous  knowledge^  the 
other  upon  the  effect  of  the  grant.  .  .  . 

In  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  much  was  said  on 
the  hardship  of  this  court's  interfering  against  them,  and  upon  the 
inconveniences  which  would  result  from  it,  and  some  reference  was 
made  to  the  policy  of  this  country ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
British  ships  certainly  cannot  use  this  invention  witiiout  tne  ncense  of 
"the  patentees,  and  the  burthens  incident  to  such  license ;  and  foreign- 
ers cannot  justly  complain  that  their  ships  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy, 
without  license  and  without  payment,  advantages  which  the  ships  of 
this  country  cannot  enjoy  otherwise  than  under  license  and  upon  pay- 
ment It  must  be  remembered  that  foreigners  may  take  out  patents  in 
\ms  counxry,  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
inventions  within  her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  if  they  neglect  to 
do  so,  they,  to  this  extent,  withhold  their  invention  from  the  subjects 
of  this  country.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
exclusive  right  under  a  patent  does  not  take  away  from  foreigners  any 
privilege  which  they  ever  enjoyed  in  this  country ;  for,  if  the  invention 
was  used  by  them  in  this  countiy  before  the  granting  of  the  patent, 
the  patent,  I  apprehend,  would  be  invalid. 

One  principal  pround  of  inconvenience  suggested  was  that  if  foreign 
ships  were  restrained  from  using  xnis  mvenuon  m  tnese  dominions, 
English  ships  might  equally  be  restrained  from  using  it  in  foreign  do- 
minions ;  but  I  think  this  argument  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
national  policy,  and  it  is  for  the  legislature,  and  not  for  the  conrtsTto 
de&l  with  that  question ;  my  duty  is,  to  administer  th^  law  and  not  to 
make  it^  .  .  . 

^  Ace.  Morin  v.  Gonpillat  (Cftssation,  France),  Joarnal  da  Palais,  1855,  2,  503 ; 
Teschen  v.  Mohr  (Rouen,  1874),  Journal  du  Palais,  1874,  1165. »  Ed. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1857. 
[Reported  19  Howard,  188.] 


Taney,  C.  J.  This  case  comes  before  the  court  upon  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  also  plaintiff  in  the  court  below, 
brougnc  t&is  action  against  the  defendant  for  the  infring^mpnt.  of  a 
paieni  wnicn  me  plaintilt  hag  ooiaifiCTTbr  a  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  constructing  the  gaff  of  sailipg  vessels.  The  declaration  is  in 
the  lidUcI]  foru,  find  Alleges  that  the  detenaant  used  this  improvement 
at  Boston  without  his  consent.  ^The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  im- 
provement in  question  was  used  b^'  him  only  in  the  gags  of  a  French 
sehooneri  called  the  '•  Alcvon/'  of  which  schooner  he  was^master ; 
that  he  (tlie  defendant)  was  a  suSect  of  the  Empire  of  France ;  that 
the  vessel  was  built  in  France;  and  owned  and  manned  by  French  sub- 
jects ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  infringement,  was  upon  a  lawful 
Y^oyagej  under  the  flag;  of  France,  from  St.  Peters,  in  the  island  of 
Miquelon,  one  of  the  colonies  of  France,  to  Boston,  and  thence  back 
to  St.  Peters,  which  voyage  was  not  ended  at  the  date  of  the  alleged 
infringement ;  and  that  the  gaffs  he  used  were  placed  on  the  schooner 
at^or  near  the  time  she  was  launched  by  the  builder  in  order  to  fit  her 
for  sea. 

There  is  also  a  second  plea  containing  the  same  allegations,  with  the 
additional  averment  that  the  improvement  in  question  had  been  in 
common  use  in  French  merfihant  veftaelft  for  more  than  twenty  years 
before  the  "  Alcj'on"  was  built,  and  was  the  common  and  well-known 
property  of  every  French  subject  long  before  the  plaintiff  obtained  his 
patent 

The  plaintiff  demurred  generally  to  each  of  these  pleas,  and  the  de- 
fendant joined  in  demurrer;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
being  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  thereupon  brought  this 
writ  of  error. 

The  p]mntiff;  by  his  demurrer,  admit.8  that  the  **  Alcyon  "  was  a  foreign 
vessel,  lawfully  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce,  and  that  the  improvement  in  question  was  placed  on  her  in  a 
foreign  port  to  fit  her  fnr  sea,  and  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  tSe^ 
country  U)  which  she  belonged.  The  question,  therefore,  presented  by 
tne  nrst  plea  is  simply  this;  whejhgr  any  iniproji;emen|;  in  tl^e  construc- 
tion or  equipment  ofafoj:cjgn,vc88eL  foi;  wlijch^  p^ent  has^een  o5^ 
talneJ^^m^jt^i^^  within  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  D  nite J 
purp^JSS^ 
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This  (question  depends  on  the  constraction  of  the  patent  laws.  For 
.unflK^^bteclly  every  peiraen, who  is^.tfound  within  the  limits  of  ^<^overn- 
ment,  whether  for  temporarj'  purposes  or  as  a  resident,  is  Bound  by  its 
laws.  The  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws"  (chap.  14,  sec. 
541),  and  the  writera  on  public  law  to  whom  he  refers.  A  difficulty 
may  sometimes  arise  in  determining  whether  a  particular  law  applies 
to  the  citizen  of  a  fppeign  country,  and  intended  to  subject  him  to  its 
provisions.  RjjVif  the  law  applies  to  him,  and  embraces  his  case,  it  is 
unquestionabfy  bmdmg  upon  him  when  he  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ih^  Umiiid  Stales. "  "  • 

rue  general  words  used  in  the  clause  of  the  patent  laws  granting  the 
exclusive  right  to  ine  patentee  to  use  the  improvement,  taken  by  them- 
selves, and  literally  construed,  without  regard  to  the  object  in  view, 
would  seem  to  sanction  the  claim  of  the  plaintitJ'.  But  this  mode  of 
expounding  &  statute  nas  never  oeen  aaoptea  oy  any  enlightened  tri- 
bunal—  because  it  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  it  would  defeat  the 
object  which  the  legislature  intended  to  accomplish.  And  it  is  well 
settled  that,  in  interpreting  a  statute,  the  court  will  not  look  ni"''^^y  *^ 
a  particular  clause  m  which  general  words  may  be  used,  but  will  take 
m  connection  with  it  the  whole  statute  (or  statutes  on  the  same  subject^ 
arid  thfe  oojects  and  policy  of  the  law,  as  indicated  by  its  various  nro- 
vi8ion&,  kna  give  lO  it  such  a  construction  as  will  carry  into  nvf^fintinn. 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  as  thna  aft<;*ertained.  ftfifiording  to  ita  r.rin> 
[  intent  jihg  meanmg. 

jXeitlier  will  the  court,  in  expounding  a  statute,  give  to  it  a  construc- 
tion which  would  in  any  degree  disarm  the  government  of  a  power 
which  has  been  confided  to  it  to  be  used  for  the  general  good  —  or 
which  would  enable  individuals  to  embarrass  it,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties  it  owes  to  the  community'  —  unless  plain  and  express  words 
indicated  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

The  patent  laws  are  authorized  by  that  article  in  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the  prop^ress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  rigFt  ^  their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries. The ^power^ius  granted  is  dornestic  in  its  character,  and  neces- 
sarilj^^onfinggjjt^n  il^e^  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  confersno. 
poWer^on  Oongress  to  regulate  commerce,  or  the  veliicTes  nTyTirimerge 

Ichn&dogg^^a  foreignjnatiQn,  aofl  oc^sionally  visit  our  poits  in 

ifc^meirclaj^fursuita.  That  power  and  the  treatv-makmg  power 
oTTBe  general  government  are  separate  and  distinct  powei-s  from  the 
one  of  WhlC^n  ^6  are  now  apeaking,  ana  are  granted  bv  separate  and 
different  clauses,  and  are  in  no  degree  connected  with  it.  And  when 
Congress  are  legislating  to  protect  authors  and  inventors,  their  atten- 
tion is  necessarily  attracted  to  the  authority  under  which  they  are  act- 
ing, and  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  intended  to  go 
beyond  it,  and  exercise  another  and  distinct  power  conferred  on  them 
for  a  different  purpose.  17 
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Nor  is  there  anj'tbing  in  the  patent  lawa  that  should  lead  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  They  are  all  manifestly  intended  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution this  particular  power.  They  secure  to  the  inventor  a  just 
remunerattoT^  from  those  who  derive  a  pmfii^  ^r  flf^vftntj>grp^  w^th1n  t\}o. 
Unitect  States,  from  his  genius  and  mental  labore. 

But  the  rignt  of  property  which  a  patentee  has  in  his  invention,  and 
his  right  to  its  exclusive  use,  is  derived  altogether  from  these  statutor}' 
provisions ;  and  this  court  have  alwaj's  held  that  an  inventor  has  no 
right  of  property  in  his  invention,  upon  which  he  can  maintain  a  suit, 
unless  he  obtains  a  patent  for  it,  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress ; 
and  that  his  rights  are  to  be  regulated  and  measured  by  these  laws,  and 
cannot  go  beyond  them. 

Riifc  thpae  acta  of  Conpfress  do  not,  and  were  not  intended  to,  operate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  tbe  patentee's  rigfit^of 
property  and  exclusive  use  is  derived  from  them,  they  cannot  extend 
>8yomHhB  ilmim  f6  which  the  law  itself  is  confined.  And  tbe  use"  of 
it  outsuie  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  StateT is  not  an  infringe- 
ment oi  hi^  i*i^hts,  ana  ne  Has  no  claim  to  any  <^6Up^&dftli6n  for  the 
proilt  or  AdVftntftge  Ififi  parly  may  aerive  rrom  it. 

The  Chl(>f  ilAd  almost  only  advantage  which  Ttte  defendant  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  improvement  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  other 
places  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  plea  avers 
that  it  was  placed  on  her  to  fit  her  for  sea.  1  If  it  had  been  manufac- 
tured on  her  deck  while  she  was  lying  in  the  port  of  Boston,  or  if  the 
captain  had  sold  it  there,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  trespassed  upon 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  and  would  have  been  justly  answerable  for 
the  profit  and  advantage  he  thereby  obtained.  |  For,  by  coming  in  com- 
petition with  the  plaintiff,  where  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusive use,  he  thereby  diminished  the  value  of  his  property.  Justice, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  act  of  Congress,  would  require  that  he  should 
compensate  the  patentee  for  the  injur}-  he  sustained,  and  the  benefit 
and  advantage  which  he  (the  defendant)  derived  from  the  invention. 

But,  so  far  as  the  mere  use  is  concerned,  the  vessel  could  hardly  be 
said  to  use  it  while  she  was  at  anchor  in  the  port,  or  lay  at  the  wharf. 
It  was  certainly  of  no  value  to  her  while  she  was  in  the  harbor ;  and 
the  only  use  made  of  it,  which  can  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  plaintiff,  was  in  navigating  the  vessel  into  and  out  of  the 
harbor,  when  she  arrived  or  was  about  to  depart,  and  while  she  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plaintiff  sustained  no  damage,  and  the  defendant  derived  no  mate- 
rial advantage,  from  the  use  of  an  improvement  of  this  kind  by  a  for" 
eign  vessel  In  a  sirn^le  voyage  to  the  United  States,  or  from  occasional 
voyages  m  tne  ordinary  pursuits  of  commerce ;  or  if  anv  dftmap^ft^iR 
sustamea  on  tbe  one  side,  or  any  profit  or  advantjige  pained  on  the 
other,  it  is  so  minute  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  appreciable  value. 

.But  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  user  of  the  improvement  was, 
by  legal  intendment,  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff ;  and 
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that  althoagh  no  real  damage  was  sustaiDed  bj  the  plaintiff,  and  no 
profit  or  advantage  gained  by  the  defendant,  the  law  presumes  a  dam- 
age, and  that  the  action  may  be  maintained  on  that  ground.  In  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  technical  damage,  in  the  ajft  nf  thA  Xs^^r.  although 
none  has  really  Deen  snsiainedT 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  presupposes  that  the  patent  laws 
embrace  improvements  on  foreign  ships,  lawfully  made  in  their  own 
countrj*,  which  have  been  patented  here.  But  that  is  the  question  in 
controveray.  And  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  cases  of  that  kind  were 
not  in  the  contempTanon  oi  congress  in  enacting  the  patent  laws,  and 
cSBB^t,  upon  fthy  sound  construction,  be  regarded  as  embraced  in 
tjem.  HOT  such  a  construction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  laws ;  and  instead  of  confer- 
ring legal  rights  on  the  inventor,  in  order  to  do  equal  justice  between 
him  and  those  who  profit  by  his  invention,  they  would  confer  a  power 
to  exact  damages  where  no  real  damage  had  been  sustained,  and  would 
moreover  seriously  embarrass  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  foreign 
nations.  We  think  these  laws  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the}'  were  made  —  that  is,  as  founded  in  justice  —  and  should 
not  be  strained  by  technical  constructions  to  reach  cases  which  Con- 
gress evidently  could  not  have  contemplated,  without  departing  from 
the  principle  upon  which  they  were  legislating,  and  going  far  bej'ond 
the  object  they  intended  to  accomplish.  V^^JtS^  \iu^  ^j^^ 

The  construction  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  would  confer  on  patentees  Cl]u^uatVi.Bg^||j 
not  onij' nguis  of  propertjs  Put  also  political  power,  and  enable  them^^^^;^^ 

to  emoarrass  tne  treatj-'making  power  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign*^ 

nations,  and  also  to  interfere  with  the  legislation  of  Congress  when  ex^>r^^ 
ercising  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce.    Ana  if  a  treaty^ 
^ould  be  negotiated  with  a  foreign  nation,  by  wntcn  tne  vessels  of  each 
party  were  to  be  freelj'  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  upon  equal  - 
terms  with  its  own,  upon  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  port  charges, 
and  the  foreign  government  faithfully  carried  it  into  execution,  yet 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  find  itself,  unable  to  fulfil 
its  obligations  if  the  foreign  ship  had  about  her,  in  her  construction  or 
equipment,  anj'thing  for  which  a  patent  had  been  granted.    And  after 
pajing  the  port  and  other  charges  to  which  she  was  subject  by  the 
treaty,  the  master  would  be  met  with  a  further  demand,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  even  regulated  by  law,  but  depended  upon  the  will  of  a 
private  individual. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  demand,  if  well  founded  in  the 
patent  laws,  could  not  be  controlled  or  put  aside  by  the  treaty.     For, 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  a  party  under  a  patent     "SjU^b^  w]ty^.4^t| 
are  his  private  property ;  and  by  the  Uonstitution  of  the  iJnited  States. p. ^  ^a  a      ICrT 
private  property  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  comoensa-  i         ^^*^^^. 
tion._    And  in  the  case  I  have  stated,  the  government  would  be  unable  /^^**^^-%*M 
to  carry  into  effect  its  treat}*  stipulations  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  unless  it  resorted  to  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  went 
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through  the  tedious  and  expensive  prooess  of  condemning  so  much  of 
the  right  of  property  of  the  patentee  as  related  to  foreign  vessels,  and 
paying  him  such  a  compensation  therefor  as  should  be  awarded  to  him 
by  the  proper  tribunal  The  same  difficulty  would  exist  in  executing  a 
law  of  Congress  in  relation  to  foreign  ships  and  vessels  trading  to  this 
country.  And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Congress  in  passing 
these  laws'  could  A&Ve  ihtShdM  Id  66nter  on  the  patentee  a  rigbt  of 
private  properly,  whi6h  WbUld  Itt  feg^CT  5faA6ie  mm  lo  exercise  polItTcal 
pow^f ,  and  Whl6h  the  government  WOald  be  6bhged  to  regain  bypuF" 
chase,  oi^  by  the  power  of  its  eminent  domain,  before  it  could  fully  and 
li'^feiy  fekercise  the  great  power  of  regulating  commerce,  in  which  the 
wiioie  nation  has  an  interest"  The  patent  laws  were  passed  to  accom- 
plisb  a  different  purpose,  and  with  an  eye  to  a  different  object ;  and 
the  right  to  interfere  in  foreign  intercourse,  or  with  foreign  ships  visit- 
ing our  ports,  was  evidently  not  in  the  mind  of  the  legislature,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  granted  to  the  patentee. 

Congress  may  unquestionably,  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
prohibit  any  foreign  ship  from  entering  our  ports,  which,  in  its  con- 
struction or  equipment,  uses  any  improvement  patented  in  this  country, 
or  may  prescribe  the  terms  and  regulations  u|X)n  which  such  vessel 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether] 
Congress  could  by  law  confer  on  an  individual,  or  individuals,  a  r^tl 
which  would  in  any  degree  impair  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  leg-/ 
isiaiive  or  executive  departments  of  the  government,  or  which  might/ 
put  11  in  their  power  to  embarrass  our  commerce  and  intercourse  witq 
foreign  nations,  or  endanger  our  amicable  relations.  But  however 
that  may  be,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  sound  rule  of  interpretation  would 
justify  the  court  in  giving  to  the  general  words  used  in  the  pfttent  laws 
the  extended  construction  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  public  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  case  of  Caldwell  v,  Vlissengen  (9  Hare,  416,  9  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  Rep.  51),  and  the  statute  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  con- 
sequence of  that  decision,  have  been  referred  to  and  relied  on  in  the 
argument.  The  reasoning  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  certainly  entitled 
to  much  respect,  and  it  is  not  for  this  court  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  decision,  or  the  construction  given  to  the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL 

But  we  must  interpret  our  patent  laws  with  reference  to  our  own 
Constitution  and  laws  and  judicial  decisions.  And  the  court  are  of 
opinion  that  the  rJgb^^  ^^  P'^pfrt^'  *^"^  exclusive  use  granted  to  a 
patentee  does  not  extend  to  a  foreign  vessel  lawfully  entering  one  of 
our  ports ;  and  that  the  use  of  such  improvement,  in  the  construction; 
Siting  out,'  or  equipment  of  such  vessel,  while  she  is  coming  into  or 
going  out  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  , 
rights  of  an  American  patentee,  provided  it  was  placed  upon  her  in  a  | 
I  iforeign  port,  and  authorized  b3"  the  laws  of  the  country  to  whichshe 
iDeiongs. 
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In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  saj  anything  in  re- 
lation to  the  second  plea  of  the  defendant,  since  the  matters  relied  on 
in  the  first  are  sufficient  to  bar  the  plaintiff  of  his  action,  without  the 
aid  of  the  additional  averments  contained  in  the  seconds 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Coui't  must  therefore  be  affirmed. 
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s^,.,^^ JURISDICTION  IS   REM. 


THE  BELGENLAND. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1885. 

[Reported  114  United  Sitates,  355.] 

Bradlet,  J.^  This  case  grew  out  of  a  collision  which  took  place  on 
the  high  seas  between  the  Norwegian  barque  '<  Luna  "  and  the  Belgian 
steamship  '^  Belgenland/'  by  which  the  former  was  run  down  and  sunk. 
Part  of  the  crew  of  the  "Luna,"  including  the  master,  were  rescued  by 
the  "  Belgenland  "  and  brought  to  Philadelphia.  Xkg  master  immedi- 
ately libelled  the  steamship  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  "  Luna"  ^nd 
her  cargo,  and  her  surviving  crew,  in  a  cause  civil  and  maritime.'  .  .  . 
Tiie  District  Uourt  decided  in  favor  or  tne  iiDeiiant,  anoTrendered  a 
decree  for  the  various  parties  interested  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$50,278.23.     An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court.  .  .  . 

A  decree  was  thereupon  entered,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  District 
Court . .  .J^  reargument  was  had  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
court  held  and  decided  that  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United  States 
have  Jurisdiction  of  collisions  660Urrl»g  Oil  lllB  jjlgli  aeUB  bciwwinessels 
owned  by  foreigners  of  ditierent  naH6flftllll«» ;  and  OVyrrullHl  tfaQflfea 
to  tue  jurisdiction.  9  Fed.  Rep.  576.  The  case  was  brought  before  this 
court  on  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court.  See  also  108 
U.  S.  153. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Court  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 

It  is  unnecessary  here,  and  would  be  out  of  place,  to  examine  the 
question  which  has  so  often  engaged  the  attention  of  the  common  law 
courts,  whether,  and  in  what  cases,  the  courts  of  one  countiy  should 
take  cognizance  of  controversies  arising  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in 
places  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  country.     It  is  very  fully  dis- 

^  Only  80  mach  of  the  opinion  as  discusses  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  given. 
—  Ed. 
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cussed  in  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowp.  161,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  1 
Smith's  Leading  Cases,  8-10 ;  and  an  instructive  analysis  of  the  law 
will  be  found  in  the  elaborate  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  case  of 
the  San  Francisco  Vigilant  Committee,  Malony  v.  Dows,  8  Abbott  Pr. 
316,  argued  before  Judge  Daly  in  New  York,  1859.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  inquiring  what  rule  is  followed  by  Courts  of  Admiralty 
in  dealing  with  mantime  causes  arising  between  foreigners  and  others 
on  the  higli  seas. 

This  question  is  not  a  new  one  in  these  courts.  Sir  William  Scott 
had  occasion  to  pass  upon  it  in  1799.  An  American  ship  was  taken  by 
the  French  on  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  London,  and  afterwards 
rescued  by  her  crew,  carried  to  England,  and  libelled  for  salvage ;  and 
the  court  entertained  jurisdiction.  The  crew,  however,  though  engaged 
in  the  American  ship,  were  British  born  subjects,  and  weight  was  given 
to  this  circumstance  in  the  disposition  of  the  case.  The  judge,  however, 
made  the  following  remarks :  "  But  it  is  asked,  if  they  wer(^  ^y|]oin#*Qn. 
seamen  would  this  court  hold  plea  of  their  demands?    It  mav  be  time 

'-enough  to  answer  this  question  whenever  tne  ract  occurs.     In  the  mean- 
tiWgTT  will  sav  without  scruDie  inai  i  can  see  no  inconveniefl^ff  that 

-W^uld  arise  if  a  British  court  of  justice  was  to  hold  plea  in  such  acase  ; 
or  (Conversely,  if  American  courts  were  to  hold  pleas  of  this  nature  re«^ 
spectmg  the  merits  of  liiltish  seamen  on  such  occasions.     For  salvage  * 
is  a  question  o^jus  gentium^  and  materially  (titferent  from  the  question  ^ 
ot  a  maruiers  contract,  which  15  &  6t*feature  of  the  particular  institutions 
of  the  country,  to  be  applied  and  construed  and  explainea  py  its  own~ 
particular  rules.    There  might  be  good  reason,  therefore,  for  this  court 
to  decline  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  and  to  remit  them  to  their  owiTao* 


paestic  forum ;  but  this  is  a  general  claim,  upon  the  general  ground  of 


of  such  a  nature,  so  to  be  determined."    The  Two  Friends,  1  Ch.  Rob. 
271,  278. 

The  law  has  become  settled  very  much  in  accord  with  these  views.    %£Lc«QlE|,d%  ftjl 
That  was  a  case  of  salvage ;  but  the  same  principles  would  seem  to  &p-^  %^^  (V.  ^a^jaJ 
ply  to  the  case  of  destroying  or  injuring  a  ship,  as  to  that  of  saving  it.  q   Q^     »     ^  • 
Both,  when  acted  on  the  high  seas,  between  persons  of  different  nation- ^!|^^^^  ^^  wBL" 
fl]jf,iptt^  onTn<>  witinn'  the  domaiu  or  tne  general  law  of  nations,  or  com-  ^fl^< 
munis  juris,  and  are  prima  facie  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  in  any 
uouri  of  Arimiraity  wiiif*h  first  obtains  jurisdiction  of  the  rescued  ^r 
offending  ship  at  the  solicitation  in  justice  of  the  meritorious,  or  injured, 
parties. 

The  same  question  of  jurisdiction  arose  in  another  salvage  case  which 
came  before  this  court  in  1804,  Mason  v.  The  Blaireau,  2  Cranch, 
240.  There  a  French  ship  was  saved  by  a  British  ship,  and  brought 
into  a  port  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  who,  however,  did  not  press  the 
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point,  and  referred  to  the  observations  of  Sir  TTilliam  Scott  in  The 
Two  Friends.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  court,  disposed 
of  the  question  as  follows:  ^A  doubt  has  been  suggested/'  said  he, 
"  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  upon  a  reference  to  the 
authorities,  the  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  settled.  These 
doubts  seem  rather  founded  on  the  idea  that  upon  principles  of  general 
policy,  this  court  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  of  a  case  entirely  be- 
tween foreigners,  than  from  any  positive  incapacity  to  do  so.  On 
weighing  the  considerations  drawn  f^om  public  convenience,  those  in 
favor  of  the  jurisdiction  appear  much  to  overbalance  those  against  it, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  that,  whatever  doubts  may  exist  in  a 
case  where  the  jurisdiction  maj*  be  objected  to,  there  ought  to  be  none 
where  the  parties  assent  to  it."  In  that  case,  the  objection  had  not 
been  taken  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  was  in  the  present.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  that  circumstance  can  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
however  much  it  may  influence  its  discretion  in  taking  jurisdiction. 

For  circumstances  often  exist  which  render  it  inexpedient  for  the 
court  to  take  jurisdiction  of  controversies  between  foreigners  in  cases 
not  arising  in  the  country'  of  the  forum ;  as,  where  ^hey  are  governed 
-  ^  ^y  ^}^^  }^^  9^  ^^^  countr}'  to  w^h_th(L,PftttiS§-J^d2Ilga^  andjnere  Is 
^'AcS  V  ^<^A^%V  ny^SifflSm}-^!^^  or^hej:e^heYJbi^e"^geed^to 

•\Sl3C  \4Miv\A^^rggQr^^"^o^$!Bl^^  foreign  seamen  suing  for 

fcb  ftH^iclH^MpJbyftgesror  Because  of  ill  treatment,  are  often  In  this  cateyorv ;  and  the 
2A-c6riB6rit  ot  their  consul,  or  minister,  is  frequently  reouired  before  the 
court  will  proceed  to  entertain  jurisdiction ;  q<jj^jtf^JbhiLjgrQnnd  tha^tlit 
as  not  jurisdiciion,  but  that,  from  motivea  of  ni^nvftnience  or  intema- 
tjonaTcornity,  It  will  use  its  discretion  whether  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
or  not ;  and  where  tne  voy^yft  ^»  pnfiftfi.  or  the  seamen  have  been  dis- 
nussea  or  treated  with  great  cruelty,  it  will  entertain  ^uyisdiction  even 
against  the  protest  of  the  consul.  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be 
round  discussed  in  the  following  cases :  The  Catherina,  1  Pet.  Adm. 
104 ;  The  ForsOket,  1  Pet.  Adm.  197;  The  St.  Oloff,  2  Pet  Adm.  428; 
The  Golubchick,  1  W.  Rob.  143;  The  Nina,  L.  R.  2  Adm.  and  Eccl.  44  ; 
s.  c.  on  appeal,  L.  R.  2  Priv.  Co.  38;  The  Leon  XIII.,  8  Prob.  Div.  121 ; 
The  Havana,  1  Sprague,  402;  The  Becherdass  Ambaidass,  1  Lowell, 
569  ;  The  Pawashick,  2  Lowell,  142. 

Of  course,  if  any  treat}'  stipulations  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  to  which  a  foreign  ship  belongs,  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  the  consul  of  that  country  to  adjudge  controversies  arising  be- 
tween the  master  and  crew,  or  other  matters  occurring  on  the  ship 
exclusively  subject  to  the  foreign  law,  such  stipulations  should  be  fairly 
and  faithfully  observed.  The  Elwin  Kreplin,  9  Blatchford,  438,  revers- 
ing s.  c.  4  Ben.  413  ;  see  s.  o.  on  application  for  mandamus,  JEx  parte 
Newman,  14  Wail.  152.  Many  public  engagements  of  this  kind  have 
been  entered  into  between  our  government  and  foreigh  States.  See 
Treaties  and  Conventions,  Rev.  ed.,  1873,  Index,  1238. 

In  the  absence  of  such  treaty  stipulations,  however,  the  case  of  for- 
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eign  seamen  is  undoubtedly  a  special  one,  when  thej-  sue  for  wages 
under  a  contract  which  is  generally  strict  in  its  character,  and  framed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ;  framed 
also  with  a  view  to  secure,  in  accordance  with  those  laws,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  ship-owners  as  well  as  those  of  master  and  crew,  as  well 
when  the  ship  is  abroad  as  when  she  is  at  home.  Nor  is  this  special  * 
character  of  the  case  entirely  absent  when  foreign  seamen  aiie  the  mas* 
ter  of  their  ship  for  ilU^^reA^pient.     Un  peneral  principles  of  comit}\ 

Admiralty  Courts  of  ^frh^r  nAimtripa  will  nnt.  inf/>rfftrft  hptwPPn  thP.  pfir. 

ties  m  such  casesunless  there  is  special  reason  for  doing  80%  and  will 
require  the  foreign  consul  to  be  notified,  and,  though  not  absolutely 
bd'una  oy,  will  always  pay  due  respect  to,  his  wisnes  as  to  taEIng 
jurisuicii6B. 

jNoi  alone,  nowever,  in  cases  of  complaints  made  by  foreign  seamen^  but 
in  other  cases  also,  where  the  subjects  of  a  particular  nation  invoke  the 
aid  of  our  tribunals  to  adjudicate  between  them  and  their  fellow  subjects, 
as  to  matters  of  contract  or  tort  solely  affecting  themselves  and  deter- 
minable by  their  own  laws,  such  tribunals  will  exercise  their  discretion 
whether  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters  or  not.  A  salvage  case  of 
this  kind  came  before  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New  York  in 
1848.  The  master  and  crew  of  a  British  ship  found  another  British  ship 
near  the  English  coast  apparently  abandoned  (though  another  vessel 
was  in  sight),  and  took  off  a  portion  of  her  cargo,  brought  it  to  New 
York,  and  libelled  it  for  salvage.  The  British  consul  and  some  owners 
of  the  cargo  intervened  and  protested  aigainst  the  jurisdiction,  and  Judge 
Betts  discharged  the  case,  delivered  the  property  to  the  owners  upon 
security  given,  and  left  the  salvors  to  pursue  their  remedy  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts.    One  Hundred  and  Ninet^'-four  Shawls,  1  Abbott  Adm.  817. 

So  in  a  question  of  ownership  of  a  foreign  vessel,  agitated  between 
the  subjects  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  the  English 
Admiralty,  upon  objection  being  made  to  its  jurisdiction,  refused  to 
interfere,  the  consul  of  such  foreign  nation  having  declined  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  proceedings.  The  Agincourt,  2  Prob.  Div.  239.  But  in 
another  case,  where  there  had  been  an  adjudication  of  the  ownership 
under  a  mortgage  in  the  foi*eign  country,  and  the  consul  of  that  country 
requested  the  English  court  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case  upon  a  libel 
filed  by  the  mortgagee,  whom  the  owners  had  dispossessed,  the  court  took 
jurisdiction  accordingly.     The  Evangelistria,  2  Prob.  Div.  241,  note. 

Rut^  although  the  courts  will  use  a  discretion  about  assuming  inris-t 
diction  of  controversies  between  foreigners  in  cases  arising  beyond  the^^ 
Xcrritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  the  courts  belong,  yet 
where  such  controversies  are  communis  junSy  that  is,  where  they  arise 
under  the  common  law  of  nations,  special  grounds  should  appear  to 
Induce  the  court  to  deny  its  aid  to  a  foreign  suitor  when  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ship  or  party  charged.  The  existence  of  jurisdiction  in  all 
such  cases  is  beyond  dispute ;  ine  only  question  will  be,  whether  it  is 
expedient  to  exercise  it     See  2  Parsons  Ship,  and  Adm.  226,  and  cases 
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cited  in  notes.  In  the  case  of  The  Jerusalem,  2  Gall.  191,  decided  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stor}',  Jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the  case  of  a  bottomry* 
bond,  although  the  contract  was  made  between  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended  that  the  vessel  should 
couie  to  the  United  States.  In  this  case  Justice  Story  examined  the 
suliject  ver}'  fully,  and  came  to  the  cyoi^cluaion  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
maritime  lien  on  the  ship,  an  Admiralty  Court  can  take  jjurisdiction  on 
Ine  principle  of  the  civil  law^  that  in  proceedings  in  rem  the  pi-opcr 
forum  is  lue  locus  rei  sitCB,  He  added :  "  With  reference^  therefore, 
torwliatmaybed^^  a  proceeding  in  rem 

|y  welljjenyuntain^^ 
js  j^jthurgu^^  _  Nor  am  I  aWe  to  perceive  now  tBe* exercise 

of  such  judicial  authority  clashes  with  any  piiuciples  of  public  policy.'' 
That,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  case  of  bottomry,  and  Justice  Story,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  that  the  contract  might  have  been  entered  into 
in  reference  to  the  foreign  law,  after  showing  that  such  law  might  be 
proven  here,  said  :  "  Inresgecttomaritime^co^^  still  less 

reason  to  decline  Uifi Junsdjction^ 

sameruIesT*  * 

Story 's^ecision  in  this  case  was  deferred  to  by  Dr.xushing- 
ton  with  strong  approbation  in  the  case  of  The  Golubchick,  1  W.  Rob. 
143,  decided  in  1840,  and  was  adopted  as  authority  for  his  taking  juris- 
diction in  that  case. 

In  1839,  a  case  of  collision  on  the  high  seas  between  two  foreign  ships 
of  different  countries  (the  very  case  now  under  consideration)  came  be- 
fore the  English  Admiralty.  The  Johann  Friederich,  1  W.  Rob.  35.  A 
Danish  ship  was  sunk  by  a  Bremen  ship,  and  on  the  latter  being  libelled, 
the  respondents  entered  a  protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
But  jurisdiction  was  retained  by  Dr.  Lushington,  who,  amongst  other 
things,  remarked :  **An  alien  friend  is  entitled  to  sue  [in  our  courts] 
on  the  same  footing  aa  a  iiritish  born  subject,  and  if  the  foreifrner  in 
this  case  had  been  resident  here,  and  the  cause  of  action  had  originated 
infra  corpus  comitatusj  no  objection  could  have  been  taken."^  Refer- 
ence  being  made  to  the  observations  of  Lord  Sloweli  in  cases  of  sea- 
men's wages,  the  judge  said :  "AH  questions  of  collision  are  questions 
communis  juris ;  but  in  case  of  mariners*  wages,  whoever  engages  vol- 
untarily to  serve  on  board  a  foreign  sbii^,  necessarily  undertakes  to  be 
bouna  by  tiie  law  of  the  country  to  which  such  ship  belongs,  and  the 
legality  of  his  claim  must  be  tried  by  such  law.  One  of  the  most  im-^ 
portant  distinctions,  therefore,  respecting  cases  where  both  parties  are 
foreigners  is,  whether  the  case  be  communis  juris  or  not.  .  .  .  If  these 


parties  must  wait  until  the  vessel  that  has  done  the  injury  returned  to 
its  own  countrYi  tbeir  remedy  mi^bt  be  altogether  lost,  for  she  might 
never  return,  and,  if  she  did,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  \^  which  they 
might  not  be  sent  for  their  redress." 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  The  Griefswald,  1  Swabey,  480,  decided 
by  the  same  judge  in  1859,  which  arose  out  of  a  collision  between  a 
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British  barque  and  a  Persian  ship  in  the  Dardanelles,  Dr.  Lushington 
said:  ^' In  cases  of  collision,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this 
audj  so  far  as  Lknow,  of  the  European  States  and  of  the  United  States 
j>f  AmeriCH,  tn  ft]|o\y  ^  par^.v  ^fleyin^  yppTnu^^^e  by  a  ^tfiljiaion  ^o  proceed 
tn  rem  against  l^he  ship  wherever  foupd^  and  t^js  practice,  it  is  manifest, 
&  most  con Jucjifiltojustice   oecause  in  very  many  cases  a  remedy  in 


)*OuArT^' 


very  much  for  granted  ;  in  the  latter  it  was  tersely  and  accurately  ex- 
pounded, with  a  reference  to  the  principal  authorities.  Other  cases 
might  be  referred  to,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them.  The  general 
doctrine  on  the  subject  is  recognized  in  the  case  of  The  Maggie  Ham- 
mond, 9  Wall.  435, 457,  and  is  accurately  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Taylor  v.  Carry  1,  20  How.  583,  611. 

As  the  assumption  of  jui-isdiction  in  such  cases  depends  so  largely  on 
jibfiL^ciiscrefi^B  ot'lUie  C6urt  Of 'ilH^l 'msmnceV  it  15  necessary  to  inmiire 
how  far  an  a|)peIliitB  UUUrl  bUuuld  unaertake  to  review  its  action^^^ye 
"are^gt^yiilAourautiiority  oia  very  high  character  on  this  poiut7_  In  a 
qujte^rec'ent  caStTin  llngiand,  that  or  The  Leon  xiil.,  ^5  i^rob.  Jnv,  121, 
the  8Uit)iect  was  discussed  in  tne  (Jourt  of  Appeal.  That  was  the  case 
ofTSpanish  vessel  iibelied  lor  the  wages  of  certain  British  seamen  who 
had  snipped  on  board  of  her,  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  Liverpool  pro- 
tested apainst  tiie  lurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  on  the  ground 
that  the  sliipping  articles  were  a  Spanish  contiact,  to  be  governed  b^' 
SpanisD  law,  ana  any  controversy  arising  tnereon  could  only  be  settled 
before  a  SpanislTcourt,  or  consul,  slr  Kobert  Fhillimore  held  that  tne 
seamen  were  to  be  regarded  for  that  case  as  Spanish  subjects,  KBtT, 
under  tiie  circumstances^  nc  c6BmdCred  tllU  prut«Bttt' proper  one  and 
dismissecll  the  suit.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  ludge  below  was 
right  in  regarding'the  liliellants  as  Spanish  subjects ;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reviewing  his  exercise  of  discretion  in  refusing  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  case,  Brett,  M.  R.,  said :  ^^It  is  then  said  that  the  learned  Judge 
has  exercised  his  discretion  wrongly]  What  then  is  the  rule  as  regards 
this  point  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ?  The  plaintiffs  must  show  that  the 
judge  has  exercised  his  discretion  on  wrong  principles,  or  that  he 
has  acted  so  absolutely  differently  from  the  view  which  the  Court  of 
Appeal  holds,  that  they  are  Justified  in  saying  he  has  exercised  it 
wrongly.  I  cannot  see  that  any  wrong  principle  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  learned  Judge,  or  anything  done  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  so 
unjust  or  unfair  as  to  entitle  us  to  overrule  his  discretion.'' 
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This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  sound  view  of  the  subject ;  and  acting 
on  this  principle,  we  certainly  see  nothing  in  the  course  taken  by  the 
District  Court  in  assuming  jurisdiction  of  the  present  case,  which  calls 
for  animadversion.  Indeed,  where  the  parties  are  not  only  foreigners, 
but  belono:  to  different  nations,  and  the  injury  or  salvage  service  tages^ 

"l^ace^i\jiie~high  s^aa2lhepe,sfifinia  (n  f>e  no  good  reasonjwrh^t^e  party^ 
injflj'ed^^.orjgijigjbfi.jery^  our  courts. 

Tfeither  party  has  any  peculiar  claim  to  be  judged  by'lEe'municipal  law 
of  his  own  country,  since  the  case  is  pre-eminently  one  communis  juris, 
and  can  generall}*  be  more  impartially  and  satisfactorily  adjudicated  by 
the  court  of  a  third  nation  having  jurisdiction  of  the  res  or  parties,  than 
it  could  be  by  the  courts  of  either  of  the  nations  to  which  the  litigants 
belong.  As  Judge  Deady  very  justly  said,  in  a  case  before  him  in  the 
district  of  Oregon  :  '*  The  parties  cannot  he  remittfid  <y  a  hopag  forum, 
for^J^in^  snbjecte  of  difrerent  goveFnments,  there  Tsno  such  tribunal. 
TheJforuuTwtilcii  IS  common  to  them_J)oth  by  the  Jus  gentium  is  anj^ 
court  of  admiralty'lnlhln The  ^ean^  of  whose  process  they  may  both  be 
fbuTid."    Bernhard  v.  Greene,  3  Sawyer,  230^  235. 

ixXJlVU^uad^     I,  'V*^*^'  fl^ARNDT  v.  GRIGGS. 

t^»*i4«4c<i4,4^VftftLtf*^**\     Supreme  Coukt  of  the  United  States.    1890. 

•i;%%cxH.OHA4^      Brewer,  J.  The  statuck  of  Nebraska  contain  these  sections:  Sec.  57, 

KnA/VtH>*AA^hap.  73,  Compiled  Statutes  1885,  p.  483  :  ^^  An  action  may  be  brought 

a^  ft^^i^AWtond  prosecuted  to  final  decree,  judgment,  or  order,  by  any  person  or  per- 

IrbtlltW.  sons,  whether  in  actual  possession  or  not, .claiminsf  title  to  real  estate, 

#»  against  any  person^ or  persons,  who  clftimy.n  adverae  ftata^fi  or  interest 

|^»^  *X  f  •^  t         therein,   for  the   purpose  of  determining  tmoh  AafAfP  nr  inti>rpflt.  anH 

A^^  tJl'W      quieting  the  title  to  said  real  estate."     Sec.  58:  *'  All  such  pleadings 

^*****  "    .  and  proofs  and  subsequent  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  such  action  now 

aXA^IV  HfiMJH  pending  or  hereafter  brought,  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  settle  or 

L^     'rf     \a     determine  the  question  of  title  Between  the  parties  to  said  real  estate, 

\X\f^  *^vj?^     and  to  decree  uie  iitle  io  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  party 

JtJc)UMA»Ul^       entitle^  thereto;  and  the  court   may  issue  the  appropriate  order  to 

LlM> ^^^ tUJU..%ftl° ""y  ®^^^  decree,  judgment,  or  order  into  effect.''    Sec.  77,  Code  of 


^'UMWU'^iH^^Sr^^^^  Procedure,  Compiled  Statutes  1885,  p.  637:  ". 
Q  A         ^  made  by  publication  in  either  of  the  followinr  ^ 


actions 


jcemav 
casegTT  "  fourteT  In 
il^oT  wtitctTTs,  real  or  personal 


k  V^  property  m  tnis  state,  where  any  defendant  has  or  claims  a  iiel 

}  interest,  actual  or  contingent,  therein,  or  the  relief  demanded  consists 

[wholly  or  paipti^liy  i"  eyfilnHing  him  from  anv  interest  therein,  and 

Such  defendant  is  anon-resident  of  the  State  or  a  foreign  corporation.^' 

Sec.  78  of  the  Code:  ''Before  service  can  be  made  by  publication. 
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^^agjaffidavit  must  be  filed  that  service  of  a  summons  cannot  be  made 
witnm  this  bcate,  on  Ine  deM&danC  6r  deKhdants,  to  be  UUrvi^d'^y  pub- 
lication,  and  that  the  case  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section.  When  such  affidavit  is  filed  the  party  maj-  proceed  to  make 
service  by  publication."  Sec.  82  of  the  Code :  **  Apartv  f^gftingt.  whnm 
a  judgment  or  decree  has  been  rendered  without  other  service  than  by 
publication  in  a  newspaper,  may,  at  any  time  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  judgment  or  order,  have  the  same  opened  and  be  let  in 
to  defend  ;  .  .  .  but  the  title  to  any  property,  the  subject  of  the  judg- 
ment or  order  sought  to  be  opened,  which  by  it,  or  in  consequence  of 
it,  shall  have  passed  to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith,  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  proceedings  under  this  section,  nor  shall  they  affect  the  title  to 
any  property  sold  before  judgment  under  an  attachment.''  Sec.  429  5, 
of  the  Code  :  ''  When  any  judgment  or  decree  shall  be  rendered  for  a 
conveyance,  release,  or  acquittance,  in  any  court  of  this  State,  and  the 
party  or  parties  against  whom  the  judgment  or  decree  shall  be  rendered 
do  not  comply  therewith  within  the  time  mentioned  in  said  judgment 
or  decree,  such  judgment  or  decree  shall  have  the  same  operation  and 
effect,  and  be  as  available,  as  if  the  conveyance,  release,  or  acquittance 
had  been  executed  conformable  to  such  judgment  or  decree." 

Under  these  sections,  in  March,  1882,  Charles  L.  Flint  filed  his  peti- 
tion in  the  proper  court  against  Michael  Hurley  and  another,  alleging 
that  he  was  the  owner  and  in  possession  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  con- 
troversy in  this  suit ;  that  he  held  title  thereto  by  virtue  of  certain  tax 
deeds,  which  were  described;  that  the  defendants  claimed  to  have 
some  title,  estate,  interest  in,  or  claim  upon  the  lands  by  patent  from 
the  United  States,  or  deed  from  the  patentee,  but  that  whatever  title, 
estate,  or  claim  they  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  was  divested  by  the 
said  tax  deeds,  and  was  unjust,  inequitable,  and  a  cloud  upon  plain- 
tiff's title ;  and  that  this  suit  was  brought  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
his  title.  The  defendants  were  brought  in  by  publication,  a  decree  was 
entered  in  favor  of  Flint  quieting  his  title,  and  it  is  conceded  that  all 
the  proceedings  were  in  full  conformity  with  the  statutory  provisions 
above  quoted. 

The  present  suit  is  one  in  ejectment,  between  grantees  of  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  the  foregoing  proceedings  to  quiet  title ;  and  the  ques- 
tion  before  us,  arising  upon  a  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  between 
the  trial  Judges,  is  wjtether  the  decref;  in  s^f*|iprpfieedjnpry  ^n  gnipf  tif.lp 
rendered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ng||;^rftfllyft  pt.«>t||jPj 
upon  8erv'i7%  ^uiy  autirorizea  py  tuem,  was  valid  and  operated  to  quiet 
ae  titrenBr  th'eplaintitftherein.  In  other  words,  has  a  State  the 
power  to  profflle  oy  statute  ttl&t  CBfe  title  to  real  estate  within  its  limits 


aall  be"settled  and  determined  bv  a  ftBlt  Ift  Whicn  tne  defendant,  being^ 
a  non-resident,  is  bronyht  into  court  only  by  publication?  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  has  answered  this  question  m  the  affirmative. 
Watson  V.  Ulbrich,  18  Neb.  189  — in  which  the  court  says:  "The 
principal  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  the  decree  in 
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favor  of  Gray,  rendered  upon  constructive  service,  is  valid  until  set 
aside.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  service,  or  anj*  proceedings  con- 
nected with  it  The  real  estate  in  controversy  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  District  Court,  and  that  court  had  authority,  in  a  proper 
case,  to  render  the  decree  confirming  the  title  of  Gray.  In  Castriquc 
V.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414,  429,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  says:  *  We 
think  the  inquiry  is,  first,  whether  the  sublect-mntjlif  r  wah  an  f^jti]^^P^ 

as   to    be   Witllin  the  lawful  cyntrol  of  the  State  t^nHpr  t.h<>   nnthnrity  ^f 

.  wliich  the  court  sits ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  sovereign  authority  of 
that  State  has  conlerred  on  t^**  onnrt.  jnrift/iintmn  fr^  Aoi-u}^  &«  to  t^e 
disposition  of  the  thing,  and  the  court  has  acted  within  its  jurisdiction. 
If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  adjudication  is  conclusive  against 
all  the  world.'  The  court,  therefore,  in  this  case,  having  authority  to 
render  the  decree,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter,  its  decr^^s 
conclusive  upon  tue  propertj*  until  vacated  under  the  statutes  or  set 
aside." 

Section  57,  enlarging  as  it  does  the  class  of  cases  in  which  relief  was 
formerly  aflforded  by  a  court  of  equity  in  quieting  the  title  to  real 
property,  has  been  sustained  b}'  tliis  court,  and  held  applicable  to  suits 
in  the  Federal  court.  Holland  v,  Challen,  110  U.  8.  15.  But  it  is  ear- 
nestly contended  that  no  decree  in  such  a  case,  rendered  on  service  by 
publication  only,  is  valid  or  can  be  recognized  in  the  Federal  courts. 
And  Hart  v,  Sansom,  110  U.  S.  151,  is  relied  on  as  authority  for  this 
proposition.  The  propositions  are,  that  an  action  to  quiet  title  is  a 
suit  in  equity ;  that  equity  acts  upon  the  person ;  and  that  the  person 
is  not  brought  into  court  by  service  by  publication  alone. 

While  these  propositions  are  doubtless  correct  as  statements  of  the 
general  rules  respecting  bills  to  quiet  title,  and  proceedings  in  courts  of 
equity,  they  are  not  applicable  or  controlling  here.  The  question  is 
not  what  a  court  of  equity,  by  virtue  of  its  general  powers  and  in  the 


absence  of  a  statute,  migut  ao,  out  ii  is,  wnat  Jurisdiction  has  a  St&te 
over  titles  to  real  estate  within  its  limits,  and  what  jurisdiction  may  it 
give  by  statute  to  its  own  courts,  to  determine  the  validity  and  extent" 
of  the  claims  of  non-residents  to  such  real  estate?   JL  ajState  has  no  ^ 
icient  into  its  courts  fori 


NiT^ 


iiail  voluiitarily  come  into  its  courts  for  the  purpqse 

gicatectriJul  flo  sudii  m^penections  attend  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

ownership  of  real  estate  therein,  whpthfty  |.h<>  pi^^#>r^^  atr^ngfji*  nrnUi. 
zeu^  \\n{t\^j^ll\m  CU  itiHyres^concenn^  the  tr^naferjTIa 

ty  16  oBllgaHOflsT  t>rivate  of  public,  and  the  modes  of  establishinfi 


limits 
mine 


thT 


jii:^|i^.i;*i:3TT:ia0**S*^J^mi3i^^ 


Vocess  goesnot  out  beyond  its  borders  —  but  it  may  deter- 

^  Lffithill 
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purpose  of  such  determination  may 


reasonable  methods  of 


against  naturarjustice. 
Ben  field  fepelttetny  that  the  t)ro46aure  established  b}'  the  State,  in 
this  respect,  is  binding  upon  the  Federal  courts.  In  United  States  v. 
Fox,  94  U.  S.  315,  320,  it  was  said  :  '*  The  power  of  the  State  to  regu- 
late the  tenure  of  real  propertj-  within  her  limits,  and  the  modes  of  its 
acquisition  and  transfer,  and  the  rules  of  its  descent,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  testamentary'  dispositipn  of  It  may  be  exercised  by  its  owners 
is  undoubted.  It  is  an  established  ppnnipl<>  of  law^  everywhere  re 
nized,  arising  J^romthe^n^essfty  of  the  case,  ^;hat  the  disposition  ^^ 

^  ^V^    ^       _         ^   [ descent^  orrany_othei;mode,  is 

exciusiva^  ^  

also  McGormick  v.  Sullivant,  10  Wheat. 
Jeauregard  r.  New  Orleans,  18  How.  497 ;  Suydam  v,  Wil- 
liamson, 24  How.  427;  Christian  Union  v.  Yount,  101  U.  S.  352; 
Lathrop  v.  Bank,  8  Dana,  114. 

Passing  to  an  examination  of  the  decisions  on  the  precise  question  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  general,  if  not  the  uniform,  ruling  of 
State  courts  has  been  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  thus  quiet 
the  title  to  feal  estate  within  its  limits.  In  addition  to  the  case  from 
Nebraska,  heretofore  cited,  and  which  only  followed  prior  rulings  in 
that  State,  —  Scudder  v,  Sargent,  15  Neb.  102;  Eeene  v.  Sallen- 
bach,  15  Neb.  200  —  reference  may  be  had  to  a  few  cases.  In 
Cloyd  V.  Trotter,  118  111.  391,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  that 
under  the  statutes  of  that  State  the  court  could  acquire  jurisdiction 
to  quiet  title  by  constructive  service  against  non-resident  defendants. 
A  similar  ruling  as  to  jurisdiction  acquired  in  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  con- 
veyance as  fraudulent  as  to  creditors  was  affirmed  in  Adams  v.  Cowles, 
§5""Mq.  501.  In  Wunstel  v.  Landry,  39  La.  Ann.  312,  it  was  held 
that  a  nbn-resident  party  could  be  brought  into  an  action  of  partition 
b}*  constructive  service.  In  Essig  v.  Lower,  21  Northeastern  Rep. 
1090,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  thus  expressed  its  views  on  the 
question :  **  It  is  also  argued  that  the  decree  in  the  action  to  quiet 
title,  set  forth  in  the  special  finding,  is  in  personam  and  not  in  rem, 
and  that  the  court  had  no  power  to  render  such  decree  on  publication. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  such  decree  is  not  in  rem^  strictly  speaking, 
yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  fixed  and  settled  the  title  to  the  land 
then  in  controversy,  and  to  that  extent  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  rem.    But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  a  decision  of  this  case 
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to  determine  whether  the  decree  is  in  personam  or  in  rem.  The  action 
was  to  quiet  the  title  to  the  land  then  involved,  and  to  remove  there- 
fVom  certain  apparent  liens.  Section  318,  Rev.  Stat.  1881,  expressly 
authorizes  the  rendition  of  such  a  decree  on  publication."  This  was 
since  the  decision  in  Hart  v.  Sansom,  as  was  also  the  case  of  Dillen  v. 
Heller,  39  Kansas,  599,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Valentine,  for  the  court, 
says :  '*  For  the  present  we  shall  assume  that  the  statutes  authorizing 
service  of  summons  by  publication  were  strictly  complied  with  in  the 
present  case,  and  then  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  whether 
the  statutes  themselves  are  valid.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  think  the 
question  is  this :  Has  the  State  any  power,  through  the  legislature  and 
the  courts,  or  by  any  other  means  or  instrumentalities,  to  dispose  of  or 
control  property  in  the  State  belonging  to  non-resident  owners  out  of 
the  State,  where  such  non-resident  owners  will  not  voluntarily  sur- 
render jurisdiction  of  their  persons  to  the  State  or  to  the  courts  of  the 
State,  and  where  the  most  urgent  public  policy  and  justice  require  that 
the  State  and  its  courts  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  such  property  ? 
Power  of  this  kind  has  already  been  exercised,  not  only  in  Kansas,  but 
in  all  the  other  States.  Lands  of  non-resident  owners,  as  well  as  of 
resident  owners,  are  taxed  and  sold  for  taxes;  and  the  owners  thereby 
may  totally  be  deprived  of  such  lands,  although  no  notice  is  ever  given 
to  such  owners,  except  a  notice  by  publication,  or  some  other  notice  of 
no  greater  value,  force,  or  efficacy.  Beebe  v.  Doster,  36  Kansas,  666, 
675,  677 ;  s.  c.  14  Pac.  Rep.  150.  Mortgage  liens,  mechanics'  liens, 
material-men's  liens,  and  other  liens  are  foreclosed  against  non-resi- 
dent defendants  upon  service  by  publication  only.  Lands  of  non-resi- 
dent defendants  are  attached  and  sold  to  pay  their  debts;  and,  indeed, 
almost  any  kind  of  action  may  be  instituted  and  maintained  against 
non-residents  to  the  extent  of  any  interest  in  property  they  may  have 
in  Kansas,  and  the  jurisdiction  to  bear  and  determine  in  this  kind  of 
cases  may  be  obtained  wholly  and  entirel}'  by  publication.  Gillespie 
V.  Thomas,  23  Kansas,  138 ;  Walkenhorst  v.  Lewis,  24  Kansas,  420 ; 
Rowe  y.  Palmer,  29  Kansas,  337 ;  Venable  v.  Dutch,  37  Kansas,  515, 
519.  All  the  States  by  proper  statutes  authorize  actions  against  non- 
residents, and  service  of  summons  therein  by  publication  only,  or  ser- 
vice in  some  other  form  no  better ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such 
must  be  done  in  every  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  full  and  complete 
justice  may  be  done  where  some  of  the  parties  are  non-residents.  We 
think  a  sovereign  State  has  the  power  to  do  just  such  a  thing.  All 
things  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  sovereignty  are  within  its 
jurisdiction ;  and,  generally,  within  its  own  boundaries  a  sovereignty  is 
supreme.  Kansas  is  supreme,  except  so  far  as  its  power  and  author- 
ity are  limited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
within  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  courts  of 
Kansas  may  have  all  the  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  things  within 
the  State  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Kansas  may  give  to  them  ; 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  Jurisdiction  may  be  prescribed  whoU}*, 
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entirely,  and  exclusively  by  the  statutes  of  Kansas.  To  obtain  juris- 
diction of  everytliing  within  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  statutes  of  Kan- 
sas may  make  service  by  publication  as  good  as  any  other  kind  of 
service." 

Turning  now  to  the  decisions  of  this  court :  In  BoswelFs  Lessee  v. 
Otis,  9  How.  386,  348,  was  presented  a  case  of  a  bill  for  a  specific 
performance  and  an  accounting,  and  in  which  was  a  decree  for  specific 
performance  and  accounting ;  and  an  adjudication  that  the  amount  due 
on  such  accounting  should  operate  as  a  judgment  at  law.  Service  was 
had  by  publication,  the  defendants  being  non-residents.  The  validity 
of  a  sale  under  such  judgment  was  in  question ;  the  court  held  that 
portion  of  the  decree,  and  the  sale  made  under  it,  void ;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  jurisdiction  in  a  case  for  specific  performance  alone,  made  these 
observations :  ^^  Jurisdiction  is  acquired  in  one  of  two  modes  :  first,  as 
against  the  person  of  the  defendant,  by  the  service  of  process ;  or, 
secondly,  by  a  procedure  against  the  property  of  the  defendant  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  In  the  latter  case  the  defendant  is  not 
personally  bound  by  the  judgment,  beyond  the  property  in  question. 
And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  proceeding  against  the  property  be 
by  an  attachment  or  bill  in  chancery.  It  must  be  substantially  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem,  A  bill  for  the  specific  execution  of  a  contract  to  con- 
vey real  estate  is  not  strictly  a  proceeding  in  rem^  in  ordinary  cases ; 
but  where  such  a  procedure  is  authorized  by  statute,  on  publication, 
without  personal  service  or  process,  it  is  substantially  of  that  character.'* 

In  the  case  of  Parker  v.  Overman,  18  How.  137, 140,  the  question  was 
presented  under  an  Arkansas  statute,  a  statute  authorizing  service  by 
publication.  While  the  decision  on  the  merits  was  adverse,  the  court  thus 
states  the  statute,  the  case  and  the  law  applicable  to  the  proceedings  un- 
der it :  ''It  had  its  origin  in  the  State  court  of  Dallas  County,  Arkansas, 
sitting  in  chancery.  It  is  a  proceeding  under  a  statute  of  Arkansas,  pre- 
scribing a  special  remedy  for  the  confirmation  of  sales  of  land  by  a  sheriflf 
or  other  public  officer.  Its  object  is  to  quiet  the  title.  The  purchaser 
at  such  sales  is  authorized  to  institute  proceedings  by  a  public  notice  in 
some  newspaper,  describing  the  land,  stating  the  authority  under  which 
it  was  sold,  and  '  calling  on  all  persons  who  can  set  up  any  right  to  the 
lands  so  purchased,  in  consequence  of  any  informality,  or  any  irregu- 
larity or  illegality  connected  with  the  sale,  to  show  cause  why  the  sale 
so  made  should  not  be  confirmed.'  In  case  no  one  appears  to  contest 
the  regularity  of  the  sale,  the  court  is  required  to  confirm  it,  on  finding 
certain  facts  to  exist.  But  if  opposition  be  made,  and  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  sale  was  made  '  contrary  to  law,'  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  annul  it.  The  judgment  or  decree,  in  favor  of  the  grantee 
in  the  deed,  operates  ^  as  a  complete  bar  against  any  and  all  peraons 
who  may  thereafter  claim  such  land,  in  consequence  of  any  informality 
or  illegality  in  the  proceedings.'  It  is  a  very  great  evil  in  any  com- 
munity to  have  titles  to  land  insecure  and  uncertain ;  and  especially 
in  new  States,  where  its  result  is  to  retard  the  settlement  and  improve- 
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roent  of  their  vacant  lands.  Where  such  lands  have  been  sold  for 
taxes  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  both  claimants,  which  deters  the 
settler  from  purchasing  from  either.  A  prudent  man  will  not  purchase 
a  lawsuit,  or  risk  the  loss  of  his  money  and  labor  upon  a  litigious  title. 
The  act  now  under  consideration  was  intended  to  remedy  this  evil.  It 
is  in  substance  a  bill  of  peace.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
controversy  is  founded  on  the  presence  of  the  property ;  and,  like  a 
proceeding  in  rem,  it  becomes  conclusive  against  the  absent  claimant, 
us  well  as  the  present  contestant.  As  was  said  by  the  court  in  Clark 
V.  Smith,  13  Pet.  195,  203,  with  regard  to  a  similar  law  of  Kentucky : 
'  A  State  has  an  undoubted  power  to  regulate  and  protect  individual 
rights  to  her  soil,  and  declare  what  shall  form  a  cloud  over  titles ;  and, 
having  so  declared,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  removing  such 
clouds,  are  only  applying  an  old  practice  to  a  new  equity  created  by  the 
legislature,  having  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country. 
The  State  legislatures  have  no  authority  to  prescribe  forms  and  modes 
of  proceeding  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  yet  having  created  a 
right,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed  the  remedy  to  enforce  it,  if  the 
remedy  prescribed  be  substantially^  consistent  with  the  ordinary  modes 
of  proceeding  on  the  chancery  side  of  the  Federal  courts,  no  reason 
exists  why  it  should  not  be  pursued  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  State 
court.'  In  the  case  before  us  the  proceeding,  though  special  in  its 
form,  is  in  its  nature  but  the  application  of  a  well  known  chancery 
remedy ;  it  acts  upon  the  land,  and  ma}'  be  conclusive  as  to  the  title  of 
a  citizen  of  another  State.*' 

In  the  case  of  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714,  727,  734,  in  which 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  service  by  publication  was  con- 
sidered at  length,  the  couit,  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  thus  stated  the  law : 
^'  Such  service  may  also  be  sufficient  in  cases  where  the  object  of  the 
action  is  to  reach  and  dispose  of  property  in  the  State,  or  of  some  inter- 
est therein,  by  enforcing  a  contract  or  lien  respecting  the  same,  or  to 
partition  it  among  different  owners,  or,  when  the  public  is  a  party,  to 
condemn  and  appropriate  it  for  a  public  purpose.  In  other  words, 
such  service  may  answer  in  all  actions  which  are  substantially  proceed- 
ings in  rem.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  proceeding  in  rem 
is  one  taken  directly  against  property,  and  has  for  its  oiiject  the  dis- 
position -of  the  property,  without  reference  to  the  title  of  individual 
claimants;  but,  in  a  larger  and  more  general  sense,  the  terms  are 
applied  to  actions  between  parties,  where  the  direct  object  is  to  reach 
and  dispose  of  property  owned  bj'  them,  or  of  some  interest  therein. 
Such  are  cases  commenced  by  attachment  against  the  property  of 
debtors,  or  instituted  to  partition  real  estate,  foreclose  a  mortgage,  or 
enforce  a  lien.  So  far  as  they  affect  property  in  the  State,  they  are 
substantially  proceedings  in  rem  in  the  broader  sense  which  we  have 
mentioned."  These  cases  were  all  before  the  decision  of  Hart  v. 
Sansom. 

Passing  to  a  case  later  than  that,  Huling  v.  Kaw  Valley  Railway, 
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130  U.  S,  559,  563,  it  was  held  that,  in  proceedings  commenced  under 
a  statute  for  the  condemnation  of  lands  for  railroad  purposes,  publica- 
tion was  sufficient  notice  to  a  non-resident.  In  the  opinion,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Miller,  speaking  for  the  court,  says :  ^'  Of  course,  the  statute  goes 
upon  the  presumption  that,  since  all  the  parties  cannot  be  served  per- 
sonally with  such  notice,  the  publication,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  everybody,  is  to  stand  for  such  notice.  The  publication  itself 
is  sufficient  if  it  bad  been  in  the  form  of  a  personal  service  upon  the 
party  himself  within  the  county.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  this  form 
of  warning  owners  of  property  to  appear  and  defend  their  interests, 
where  it  is  subject  to  demands  for  public  use  when  autliorized  b}-  statute, 
is  sufficient  to  subject  the  property  to  the  action  of  the  tribunals  ap- 
pointed by  proper  authority  to  determine  those  matters.  The  owner  of 
real  estate,  who  is  a  non-i*esideut  of  the  State  within  which  the  property 
lies,  cannot  evade  the  duties  and  obligations,  which  the  law  imposes 
upon  him  in  regard  to  such  property,  by  his  absence  from  the  State.  Be- 
cause he  cannot  be  reached  by  some  process  of  the  courts  of  the  State, 
which,  of  course,  have  no  efficacy  beyond  their  own  borders,  he  cannot, 
therefore,  hold  his  property  exempt  from  the  liabilities,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations which  the  State  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  such  property  ;  and 
in  such  cases,  some  substituted  form  of  notice  has  always  been  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  owner,  of  the  proceedings  which  are 
being  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  State  to  subject  his  property  to 
those  demands  and  obligations. .  Otherwise  the  burdens  of  taxation  and 
the  liability  of  such  property  to  be  taken  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  would  be  useless  in  regard  to  a  very  large  amount  of  property 
in  every  State  of  the  Union."  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  proceedings  to 
enforce  any  legal  or  equitable  lien,  or  to  remove  a  cloud  upon  the  title 
of  real  estate,  non-resident  holders  of  real  estate  may  be  brought  in  by 
publication,  18  Stat  472;  and  the  validitj  of  this  statute,  and  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  publication,  has  been  sustained  by  this  court. 
Mellen  v,  Moline  Iron  Works,  131  U.  S.  352. 

These  various  d^ciaipn8_of  this^court  establish 
a  State  hag^ power  J3'  statu tel;o^pro vide 
reat^estate^withrn  its  iimits^^  agamjT* 
"coi?rrpn[y_^D3"  miTni^tjon ;  ffldThatj 
tainjthe^  vahdit}'  of  the  decree  in  question  in  t^ls  gase.  ^  i 

^otHffig  ibionsisim  with  tbis  doctrine  was  decided  in  Hart  r.  San4 
som,  S7ipra.  The  question  there  was  as  to  the  effect  of  a  judgment. 
That  judgment  was  rendered  upon  a  petition  in  ejectment  against  one 
Wilkerson.  Besides  the  allegations  in  the  petition  to  sustain  the  eject- 
ment against  Wilkerson,  were  allegations  that  other  defendants  named 
had  executed  deeds,  which  were  described,  which  were  clouds  upon 
plaintiffs'  title ;  and  in  addition  an  allegation  that  the  defendant  Hart 
set  up  some  pretended  claim  of  title  to  the  land.  Tbis  was  the  only 
averment  connecting  him  with  the  controversy.     Publication  was  made 
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against  some  of  the  defendants,  Hart  being  among  the  number.  There 
was  no  appearance,  but  judgment  upon  default.  That  judgment  was, 
that  the  plaintiffs  recover  of  the  defendants  the  premises  described ; 
*'  that  the  several  deeds  in  plaintiffs*  petition  mentioned  be,  and  the 
same  are,  hereby  annulled  and  cancelled,  and  for  naught  held,  and  that 
the  cloud  be  thereby  removed ; "  and  for  costs,  and  that  execution 
issue  therefor.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  judgment  and  decree. 
Obviously  in  all  this  there  was  no  adjudication  affecting  Hart.  As 
there  was  no  allegation  that  he  was  in  possession,  the  judgment  for 
possession  did  not  disturb  him  ;  and  the  decree  for  cancellation  of  the 
deeds  referred  specifically  to  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  petition,  and 
there  was  no  allegation  in  the  petition  tiiat  Hart  had  anything  to  do 
with  those  deeds.  There  was  no  general  language  in  the  decree  quieting 
the  title  as  against  all  the  defendants ;  so  there  was  nothing  which  could 
be  construed  as  working  any  adjudication  against  Hart  as  to  his  claim 
and  title  to  the  land.  He  might  apparently  be  affected  by  the  judg- 
ment for  costs,  but  the}'  bad  no  effect  upon  the  title.  So  the  court 
held,  for  it  said:  <^  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  part  of  that  judgment 
(except  for  costs)  is  applicable  to  Hart ;  for  that  part  which  is  for 
recovery  of  possession  certainly  cannot  appl}*  to  Hart,  who  was  not  in 
possession ;  and  that  part  which  removes  the  cloud  upon  the  plaintiffs* 
title  api)ears  to  be  limited  to  the  cloud  created  by  the  deeds  mentioned 
in  the  petition,  and  the  petition  does  not  allege,  and  the  verdict  nega- 
tives, that  Hart  held  any  deed." 

An  additional  ground  assigned  foi  the  decision  was  that  if  there  was 
any  judgment  (except  for  costs)  against  Hart,  it  was,  upon  the  most 
liberal  construction,  only  a  decree  removing  the  cloud  created  by  his 
pretended  claim  of  title,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  ordinarj'  and 
undisputed  rule  in  equity,  was  not  a  judgment  in  rem^  establishing 
against  him  a  title  in  the  land.  But  the  power  of  the  State,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  to  give  a  greater  effect  to  such  a  decree  was  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  both  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  •'  unless  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  statute,"  and  by  adding:  ** It  would  doubtless 
bewithin  the  power  of  the  State  in  which  the  landTUes  to  provide  by 
statute  that  if  the  defendant  is  not  found  within  the  jurisdiction,  or 
refuses  to  make  or  to  cancel  a  deed,  this  should  be  done  in  his  behalf 
hy  a  trustee  appomtea  py  the  court  for  that  purpose."  And  of  course  it 
loiiows  ttiat  It  a  State  nas  power  to  bring  in  a  non-resident  by  publica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  trustee,  it  can,  in  like  manner, 
bring  him  in  and  subject  him  to  a  direct  decree.  There  was  presented 
no  statute  of  the  State  of  Texas  providing  directly  for  quieting  the  title 
of  lands  within  the  State,  as  against  non-residents,  brought  in  only  by 
service  by  publication,  such  as  we  have  in  the  case  at  bar,  and  the 
only  statute  cited  by  counsel  or  referred  to  in  the  opinion  was  a  mere 
general  provision  for  bringing  in  non-resident  defendants  in  any  case 
by  publication  ;  and  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  overthrow 
that  series  of  earlier  authorities  heretofore  referred  to,  which  affirm  the 
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power  of  the  State,  by  suitable  statutory  proceedings,  to  determine  the 
titles  to  real  estate  within  its  limits,  as  against  a  non-resident  defend- 
ant, notified  only  by  publication. 

It  follows,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  first  question  presented 
in  the  certificate  of  division,  the  one  heretofore  stated,  and  which  is 
decisive  of  this  case,  must  be  answered  in  the  aflftrmative.*  .^ 

TYLER  V.  JUDGES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  REGISTRATION;^  ^XxZ^  ^A-aJ^ 
Sdprbhe  Judicial  Coort  of  Massachusetts.    1900^  0.tA.i.  *'^^^^jj|>»"*L  "tMfv^ 

Holmes,  C.J.     This  is  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  U%mm  \^  ^^ 

the  judges  of  the  fJourt  ot  Registration,  established  by  St.  1898, 
c.  562,  and  is  brought  to  prevent  their  proceeding  upon  an  applica- 
tion concerning  land  in  which  the  petitioner  claims  an  interest  The 
ground  of  the  petition  is  that  the  act  establishing  the  court  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Two  reasons  are  urged  against  the  act,  both  of  which  are 
thought  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  statute,  and  to  make  action  under  it 
impossible.  The  first  and  most  important  is,  that  the  original  registra- 
tion deprives  all  persons  except  the  registered  owner  of  any  interest  in 
the  land,  without  due  process  of  law.  There  is  no  dispute  that  tne 
object  of  the  system,  expressed  in  sect.  88,  is,  that  the  decree  nf  rogjA- 
tration  ^^  shall  bind  the  land  and  quiet  the  title  thereto,"  and  "  shall  be 
conclusive  upon  and  against  all  persons,"  whether  named  in  the  pro- 
ceedings or  not,  subject  to  few  and  immaterial  exceptions ;  and,  this 
l)€ing  admitted,  it  is  objected  that  there  la^^gHufficientjQmneagj^r^^ 
"or  notice  to,  persons  having  adverse  claims,  in  a  proceeding  intended 
to  bar  their  possible  rights. 

-The  application  lor  registration  is  to  be  in  writing,  and  signed  and 
sworn  to.  It  is  to  contain  an  accurate  description  of  the  land,  to  set 
forth  clearly  other  outstanamg  estates  or  interests  known  to  the  peti- 
tioii«i,J.U  IdtiiUiiy  the  deed  by  wUimi  M  Obtained  title,  to  state  the 
name  and  address  of  the  occupant,  if  there  is  one,  and  also  to  give  the 
names  and  addresses,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  occupants  of  all  lands 
aajoniing  (sect.  21).  As  soon  as  it  is  filed,  a  memorandum  containing 
a  cop3'  of  the  description  of  the  land  concerned  is  to  be  filed  in  the 
registry  of  deeds  (sect.  20).  The  case  is  immediately  referred  to  an 
examiner  appointed  by  the  judge  (sect.  12),  who  makes  as  full  an  in- 
vestigation as  he  can,  and  reports  to  the  court  (sect.  29).  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  the  applicant  has  a  good  title,  as  alleged,  or 
if  the  applicant^  after  an  adverse  opiniop,  elects  to  proceed  further,  the 

1  Ace,  McLaughlin  p.  McCrory,  55  Ark.  442,  18  S.  W.  762;  J^paiza  v.  Superior         v 
Court.  85  Pal.  11,  24  Pac.JOJ  ;  Felch  v.  Hooper,  119  Mass.  52  ;  Short  v,  Caldwell,  155 
Mass.  57,  28  N.  E.  1124.—  Ed. 
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iw>gr^^r  i?  ^Q  piihliah  ft  notice,  by  order  of  the  court,  in  some  newg« 
p^r  pnhlifihed  in  the  (\\fitr\i*t  whore  any  portion  of  the  land  lies.  This 
notice  is  to  be  addressed,  bv  pame.  to  all  persons  known  to  have^n 


ladverse  interest,  and  to  the  adjoining  owners  and  occupants,  so  far  as 
Iknown,  and  to  all  ^Yh^"^  '^  "^^V  V^"^em.  It  is  to  contain  a  description 
lof  the  land,  the  name  of  the  applicant,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  (sect.  31).  A  copy  is  to  be  mailed  to  ever}-  pei*son  named  in  the 
notice  whose  address  is  known,  and  a  duly  attestea  copy  is  to  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  parcel  of  land  included  in  the  applica* 
tion,  by  a  sheriff  or  deputy  ahepff.  fnmfppn  days  at  least  before  the 
return  day.     Further  notice  may  be  ordered  by  the  court  (sect  32). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  notice  is  required  to  name  all  persons  known 
to  have  an  adverse  interest,  and  this,  of  course,  includes  any  adverse 
claim,  whether  admitted  or  denied,  that  may  have  been  discovered  by 
the  examiner,  or  in  any  way  found  to  exist  Taking  this  into  account, 
we  should  construe  the  requirement  in  sect  21,  ooncerninp  the  appli- 


cation, as  calling  upon  the  applicant  to  mention,  not  merely  outstanding 
1  interests  which  he  admits,  but  equally  all  claims  of  interest  set  up, 
j  although  denied  by  him^  We  mention  this  her§  to  dispose  of  an  ob- 
Jjection  M  detail  urgecn)y  the  petitioner,  and  we  pass  to  the  general 
^objection  that,  however  construed,  the  mode  of  notice  does  not  satisfy 
be  <^(>P5tltUClon,  (iHRet'  as  to  persons  resiaing  wiimn  me  &cate  upon 
whom  it  is  not  served,  or  as  to  persons  residing  out  of  the  State  and 
notnan^Si). 

rfltdoes  not  satisfy  the  constitution,  a  Judicial  proceeding  to  clear 
titles  against  all  the  world  hardly  is  possible ;  for  the  very  meaning  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  to  get  rid  of  unknown  as  well  as  known  claims,  — 
indeed,  certainty  against  the  unknown  may  be  said  to  be  its  chief  end ; 
and  unknown  claims  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  personal  service  upon  the 
claimant  It  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  in  the  case  most  relied  upon  by  the  petitioner,  that  such  a 
judicial  proceeding  is  impossible  in  this  country.  State  v.  Guilbert,  56 
Ohio  St  575,  629,  47  N.  E.  551.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachu- 
setts at  least  permit  it  as  fully  as  did  the  common  law.  Prescription 
-or  a  statute  of  limitations  may  give  a  title  good  against  the  world,  and 
destroy  all  manner  of  outstanding  claims,  without  any  notice  or  ludicial 
proceeding  at  all.  Time,  and  the  chance  which  it  gives  the  owner  to 
find  out  that  he  Ts  InHang^l'  Ot  losing  rights,  are  due  process  of  law  in 
that  case.  Wheeler  v.  Jackson,  137  U.  S.  245,  258.  The  same  result 
used  to  follow  upon  proceedings  which,  looked  at  apart  from  history, 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  half-way  between  statutes  of  limitations 
and  true  judgments  in  rem,  and  which  took  much  less  trouble  about 
giving  notice  than  the  statute  before  us.  We  refer  to  the  effect  of  a 
judgment  on  a  writ  of  right  after  the  raise  joined  and  the  lapse  of  a 
year  and  a  day  (Booth,  Real  Act.  101,  in  margin ;  Fitzh.  Abr.  *'  Con- 
tinual Claim,"  pi.  7;   Faux  Recovere,  pi.  1;  Y-S^S  Edw.  III.  51, 
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pi.  GO)  ;  and  of  a  fine,  with  proclamations  after  the  same  time ;  or  by  a 
later  statute  after  five  years  (2  Bl.  Coram.  854;  2  Inst  510,  518;  St. 
18  Edw.  I.,  '*  Modus  Levandi  Fines;"  St.  84  Edw.  III.  c.  16;  St. 
4  Hen.  VII.  c.  24  ;  St.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  36).  It  would  have  astonished 
John  Adams  to  be  told  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  had  put  an 
end  to  the  possibility  of  these  ancient  institutions.  A  somewhat  similar 
statutory  contrivance  of  modern  days  has  been  held  good.  Turner  r. 
People,  168  U.  S.  90.  Finally,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  counsel  for 
the  petitioners,  a  proceeding  in  rem,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
might  give  a  clear  title  without  other  notice  than  a  seizure  of  the  res 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  warrant  to  those  in  charge.  2  Browne,  Ci\^l 
Law,  898.  The  general  requirement  of  advertisement  in  admiralty 
cases  is  said  to  be  due  to  rules  of  court  U.  S.  Adm.  Rule  9  ;  Betts, 
Adm.  (1838)  33,  34,  App.  14. 

The  prohibition  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against  a  State  de- 
priving any  person  oFhis  property  wiinout  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
m  t&a  twelfth  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  refer  to  some- 
what  vaguely  determined  criteria  of  justification,  which^ay  be  folTird 
in  ancient  practice  (Murray's  L<essee  v.  Improvement  Co.,  18  How. 
272^  277^  ;  or  which  may  be  found  in  convenience  and  substantial  jus- 
tice, although  the  form  is  new!  (llurtado  v.  CJalirornia,  110  U.  S.  il6, 
528,  531  ;  Uolden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  388,  389.)  The  prohibi- 
tions must  be  taken  largel}'  with  a  regard  to  substance  rather  than  to 
form,  or  they  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  not  enough 
to  show  a  procedure  to  be  unconstitutional  to  say  that  we  never  have 
heard  of  it  before.  Hurtado  v.  California,  110  U.  S.  516,  537.  .Looked 
at  either^rom.  the^ointjof  view  of  historv^or  of  the  neflesaary  rpqiiir<>- 
ments  ofjustice,  a  prpcee^ln^  in  rem^  dealing  with  a  tangible  reg,  may  ^^  - 

"^B^jnstjtuteg^an^^  personal  service  upon^^^^^^^w»u 

cjSmanjg'y^^^^  T^^tate^^  to  those  outside  of  it,  aml*^**^  '^•^^^AdN^k, 

not^^ncounjer _^ny  provision  of  eiffigr  constitution.  Jurisdiction  15^^^^^>J^%Vio^g^ 
secured  by  the  power  of  the  court  over  ine  res.  AS  TVtt  have  said,  such  ****«' Uo^Atii* 
a  proceeding  would  be  impossible  were  this  not  so ;  for  it  hardly  would  Q^w?^^  ji^ ' 
do  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  constitutional  rights  of  claimants  '  rt^i 

who  were  known  and  those 
the  proceeding  is  to  bar  all 

''The  Mary,"  9  Cranch,  126,  144;  Mankin  v.  Chandler,  2  Brock. 
125,  127,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9030;  Brown  v.  Board,  50  Miss.  468,  481, 
2   Freem.  Judgm.   (4th  ed.)  §§  606,  611.      In  Hamilton  v.  Brown, 


K 


who  were  not  known  to  the  plaintiff,  when  ^^t^wiHgL^fc^ 
ill     Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714,  727 ;  jTL^,  ^^"^ 
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Tias^orrafeolute^wer  to  d^  the  nersons  to  whom  a  man's  prop- 

efty  sball^o^at''ETP(feat&j^nt_upon^  of  a  proceed- 

lirg^^jrr'T^ygr^ ^DonnemoiT^  838,  MO,   45   y.  Ef 

TSS.  ^See  16TU.  S.  263,  274.  Adiniralt}-  proceedings  need  only  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  further  citation  of  cases  seems 
unnecessar}'. 
r  Speaking  for  m3-self,  I  see  no  reason  why  what  we  have  said  as  to 
^Z  proceedings  in  rem  in  general  should  not  apply  to  such  proceedings 
l/concerning  land.  In  Arndt  v,  Griggs,  134  U.  S.  316,  327,  it  is  said  to 
be  established  that  ^^  a  State  has  power,  by  statute,  to  provide  for  the 
adjudication  of  titles  to  real  estate  within  its  limits  as  against  non- 
residents who  are  brought  into  court  only  by  publication."  In  Hamil- 
ton V,  Brown,  161  U.  S.  256,  274,  it  was  declared  to  be  within  the 
power  of  a  State  *^  to  provide  for  determining  and  quieting  the  title  to 
real  estate  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  after  actual  notice  to  all  known  claimants,  and  notice  by 
publication  to  all  other  persons.''  I  doubt  whether  the  court  will  not 
take  the  further  step  when  necessary,  and  declare  the  power  of  the 
States  to  do  the  same  thing  after  notice  b}'  publication  alone.  See 
Ruling  V.  Improvement  Co.,  130  U.  S.  559,  564  ;  Parker  v.  Overman, 
18  How.  137,  140,  141.  But  in  the  present  case  provision  is  made  for 
notice  to  all  known  claimants  b}'  the  recorder,  who  is  to  mail  a  copy  of 
the  published  notice  to  every  person  named  therein  whose  address  is 
known  (sect.  32).  We  shall  state  in  a  moment  one  reason  for  thinking 
this  form  of  notice  constitutional.  See,  further,  Cook  v.  Allen,  2  Mass. 
462,  469,  470 ;  Dascomb  v.  Davis,  5  Met  335,  340 ;  Brock  v.  Railroad 
Co.,  146  Mass.  194,  195,  15  N.  E.  555. 

Hut  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  proceeding  in  rem.  It  is  certain  that 
no  phrase  has  been  more  misused.  In  the  past  it  has  had  little  more 
sigmficance  than  that  the  right  alleged  to  have  been  violated  was  a 
riglit  t^  rem,  Austin  thinks  it  necessary  to  quote  Leibnitz  for  the 
sufficiently  obvious  remark  that  every  right  to  restitution  is  a  right  in 
personam.  So  as  to  actions.  If  the  tectip^f^?^!  ^l^jprt  of  ^^'^  °"^'*^  ja^t/^ 
establish  a  claim  against  some  particular  person,  with  a  judgment  which 


L 


generally,  in  theory  at  least,  binds  his  body,  or  to  bar  some  individual 
claim  or  objection,  so  that  onh*  certain  persons  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
m  ge fence,  ibe  action  is  in  personam,  although  it  mav  rorifprn  thf^ 
right  to,  or  possession  of,   a  tangible  thing.      Mankin  v.  Chandler, 
2  Brock.  125,  127,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9030.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
\  object  is  to  bar  indifferently  all  who  might  be  minded  to  make  an  obicc- 
[  tion  or  any  sort  against  ine  rigni  sougiit  to  be  established,  and  if  anv 
one  m  the  world  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  strengtii  of  alleging 
1  facts  which,  if  triifl.  flhnw  an  inconsistent  interest,  the  proceeding  is  im 
\rem,     2  Freem.  Judgm.  (4th  ed.)  §  606,  ad  Jin,      All   proceedings, 
Uike  all  rights,  are  really  against  persons.     Whether  they  are  proceed- 
ings or  rights  in  rem  depends  on  the  number  of  persons  affected. 
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Hencejhe  res  need  not  be  personifipH.  anri  mnr^P  n  p^rfj-  f'^'^'^nflftnti  ft^ 
happens  with  the  ship  in  the  admiralty  It  need  not  even  be  a  tangible 
thing  at  all,  as  safflciently  appears  by  the  case  of  the  probate  of  wills. 
Personification  and  naming  the  res  as  defendant  are  mere  symbols,  not 
the  essential  matter.  They  are  fictions,  conveniently  expressing  the 
nature  of  the  process  and  the  result,  nothing  more. 

It  is  true,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  these  symbols  are  used  in  admi- 
ralty proceedings;  and  also,  again,  merely  as  an  historical  fact,  that 
proceedings  in  rem  have  been  confined  to  cases  where  certain  classes  of 
claims,  although  of  very  divers  sorts,  for  indemnification  for  injury,  for 
wages,  for  salvage,  etc.,  are  to  be  asserted.  But  a  ship  is  not  a  person. 
It  cannot  do  a  wrong  or  make  a  contract.  To  say  that  a  ship  has  com- 
mitted a  tort  is  merely  a  shorthand  way  of  sajing  that  j'ou  have  decided 
to  deal  with  it  as  if  it  had  committed  one,  because  some  man  has  eom« 
mitted  one  in  fact.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  whj*  anj'  other  claim 
should  not  be  enforced  in  the  same  way.  If  a  claim  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted by  a  master  may  be  enforced  against  all  interests  in  the  vessel, 
there  is  no  Juridical  objection  to  a  claim  of  title  being  enforced  in  the 
same  way.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  so  enforced  under  existing  practice 
affords  no  test  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature.  The  contrary  view 
would  indicate  that  3'ou  really  believed  the  fiction  that  a  vessel  had 
an  independent  personalit}*  as  a  fact  behind  the  law.  Furthermore, 
naming  the  res  as  defendant,  although  a  convenient  way  of  indicating 
that  the  proceeding  is  against  propert}'  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  to  establish  an  infinite  personal  liability,  — is  not  of  the  essence. 
If,  in  fact,  the  proceeding  is  of  that  sort,  and  is  to  bar  all  the  world,  it 
is  a  proceeding  in  rem. 

So,  as  to  seizure  of  the  res.  It  is  convenient  in  the  case  of  a  vessel, 
in  order  to  secure  its  being  on  hand  to  abide  judgment,  although  in  the 
case  of  a  suit  against  a  man  jurisdiction  is  regarded  as  established  by 
semce,  without  the  need  of  keeping  him  in  prison  to  await  judgment. 
It  is  enough  that  the  personal  service  shows  that  he  could  have  been 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Seizure,  to  be  sure,  is  said  to  be  notice  to  the 
owner.  Scott  v.  Shearman,  2  W.  Bl.  977,  979;  Mankin  v.  Chandler, 
2  Brock.  125,  127,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9030.  But  fastening  the  process  or 
A  copy  to  the  mast  would  seem  not  necessarily  to  depend  for  its  effect 
upon  the  continued  custody  of  the  vessel  by  the  marshal.  However 
this  may  be,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  immovables,  there  would  be  no 
sense  whatever  in  declaring  seizure  to  be  a  constitutional  condition  of 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  a  proceeding  in  rem.  Hamilton  v. 
Brown,  161  U.  S.  256,  274.  The  land  cannot  escape  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  except  as  security  against  escape,  seizure  is  a  mere  form  of 
no  especial  sanctity,  and  of  much  possible  inconvenience. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  seizure,  when  it  means  real 
dispossession,  is  another  security  for  actual  notice.  But  when  it  is 
considered  how  purely  formal  such  an  act  may  be,  and  that  even  ad- 
verse possession  is  possible  without  ever  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
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a  reasonabh'  alert  owner,  I  cannot  think  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  form  makes  a  constitutional  difference ;  or,  rather,  to  express 
m}'  view  still  more  cautiously,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  immediate 
recording  of  the  claim  is  entitled  to  equal  effect  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view.  I  am  free  to  confess,  however,  that,  with  the  rest  of  my 
brethren,  I  think  the  act  ought  to  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  still 
further  precautions  to  secure  actual  notice  before  a  decree  is  entered, 
and  that,  if  it  is  not  amended,  the  judges  of  the  court  ought  to  do 
all  that  is  in  their  power  to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  has  been  no 
failure  in  this  regard  before  the}'  admit  a  title  to  registration. 

The  quotations  which  we  have  made  show  the  intent  of  the  statute 
to  bind  the  land,  and  to  make  the  proceedings  adverse  to  all  the  world, 
even  if  it  were  not  stated  in  sect.  35,  or  if  the  amendment  of  1899  did 
not  expressly  provide  that  they  should  be  proceedings  in  rem,  St 
1899,  c.  131,  §  1.  Notice  is  to  be  posted  on  the  land  just  as  admi- 
ralt}'  process  is  fixed  to  the  mast.  An}'  person  claiming  an  interest 
may  appear  and  be  heard  (sect.  34). 

But  perhaps  the  classification  of  the  proceeding  is  not  so  important 
as  the  course  of  the  discussion  thus  far  might  seem  to  imply.  I  have 
pursued  that  course  as  one  which  is  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  ;  but, 
for  the  purposes  of  decision,  a  majority  of  the  court  prefer  to  assume 
that  in  cases  in  which,  under  the  constitutional  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law,  it  heretofore  has  been  necessary  to  give  to  parties  inter- 
ested actual  notice  of  the  pending  proceeding  by  personal  service  or  its 
equivalent,  in  order  to  render  a  valid  judgment  against  them,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  legislature,  by  changing  the  form  of  the  proceeding 
from  an  action  in  personam  to  a  suit  in  rem^  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
giving  such  a  notice,  and  to  assume  that,  under  this  statute,  personal 
rights  in  property  are  so  involved,  and  may  be  so  affected,  that  effectual 
notice,  and  an  opportunit}'  to  be  heard,  should  be  given  to  all  claimants 
who  are  known,  or  who  by  reasonable  effort  can  be  ascertained. 

It  would  hardly  be  denied  that  the  statute  takes  great  precautions  to 
discover  outstanding  claims,  as  we  already  have  shown  in  detail,  or 
that  notice  by  publication  is  sufficient  with  regard  to  claimants  outside 
the  State.  With  regard  to  claimants  living  within  the  State,  and  re- 
maining undiscovered,  notice  by  publication  must  suffice,  of  necessity. 
As  to  claimants  living  within  the  State  and  known,  the  question  seems  to 
come  down  to  whether  we  can  say  that  there  is  a  constitutional  difference 
between  sending  notice  of  a  suit  by  a  messenger  and  sending  it  by  the 
post-office,  besides  publishing  in  a  newspaper,  recording  in  the  registr}', 
and  posting  on  the  land.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  the  summons,  even  in  a  personal  action, 
shall  be  served  by  an  officer,  or  that  the  copy  served  shall  be  officially 
attested.  Apart  from  local  practice,  it  ma}-  be  served  by  any  indif- 
ferent person.  It  may  be  served  on  residents  by  leaving  a  cop}'  at  the 
last  and  usual  place  of  abode.  When  we  are  considering  a  proceeding 
of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  us  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  say 
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that  the  mail,  as  it  is  managed  in  Massachusetts,  is  a  sufficient  mes- 
senger to  conve3'  the  notice,  when  other  means  of  notif3'ing  the  party, 
like  publishing  and  posting,  also  are  required.  We  agree  that  such  an 
act  as  this  is  not  to  be  upheld  without  anxiety.  But  the  difference  in 
degree  between  the  case  at  bar  and  one  in  which  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  would  be  unquestionable  seems  to  us  too  small  to  warrant  a 
distinction.  If  the  statute  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  criticise  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  what  the  legislature 
has  done. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  elaborate  collection  of 
statutes  presented  bj*  the  attorney-general  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  principle  of  the  present  act  is  old.  Although  no  question  is 
made  on  that  point,  we  may  mention  that  an  appeal  is  given  to  the 
Superior  Court,  with  the  right  to  claim  a  Jury.  In  our  opinion,  the 
main  objection  to  the  act  fails.  See  Shepherd  v.  Ware,  46  Minn.  174, 
48  N.  W.  773  ;  People  v.  Simon,  176  111.  165,  52  N.  E.  910 ;  Short  v. 
Caldwell,  155  Mass.  57,  59,  28  N.  E.  1124;  Loring  r.  Hildreth,  170 
Mass.  328,  49  N.  E.  652.* 

LoRiNG  and  Lathrop,  JJ.j  dissented. 


SECTION 


'^S^^^'^Ji 


PERSONAL  JURISDICriON.^^-^-^^AT'^jdLV'U, 


RUCKEEL 


BUCHANAN 

Kino's  Bench.    1808. 

IRej^a  9  East,  192.]  f^jtou*^  thk^T^  *t^    ^ 

The  plaintiff  declared  in  assumpsit  for  £2,000  on  a  foreign  judgment/  *«A^  v|  ^ 
of  the  isiana  uourt  m  Tobago ;  and  at  the  trial  (  Ftofo  1  Campbell'i 
Ni.  Pri.  Cas.  63)  before  Lord  EUenborough,  C.  J.,  at  Guildhall,  pro-^o^^^^^^^ 
duced  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  judgment,  certified  under  the  JtfiUjJrC^ 
handwriting  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  seal  of  the  island,  which  7^?^/ ^T*^  ^ 
were  proved;  which,  after  containing  an  entry  of  the  declaration,  selr  *^^^®^^^ 
out  a  8ummon8*to^he  defendant,  therein  described  as  *^  formerly  o^  ^^v^^^JKA/di^ 
the  city  of  Dunkirk,  and  now  of  the  city  of  London,  merchant,  to /^  *^^^€iuy 
appear  at  tlie  ensuing  court  to  answer  tne  plaintiff's  action;  which ^^ ^  QffLi\^f^ 
summons  was  returned  ^*  served,  etc.,  by  nailing  up  a  copy  of  the  V-4jO*1jO[^ 
declaration  at  the  court-house  aoor,''  etc.,  on  wbich  judgment  was  ^< 


^  The  remainder  of  the  opinion  and  the  dissenting  opinion  are  omitted.  -»  £d. 
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the  court  at  the  time ;  and  was  therefore  a  nulHtY-  And  of  this  opinion 
was  Lord  KUenborough  ;  though  it  was  alleged  (of  which  however  there 
was  no  other  than  parol  proof)  that  this  mode  of  summoning  absentees 
was  warranted  by  a  law  of  the  island,  and  was  tf^nmnf^pr^ij-  pra#*fiaoH 
there ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  thereupon  nonsuited.     And  now 

I'addy  moved  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit,  and  Tor  a  new  trial,  on  an 
affidavit  verifying  the  island  law  upon  this  subject,  which  stated, 
'^  That  every  defendant  against  whom  an}*  action  shall  be  entered, 
shall  be  served  with  a  summons  and  an  office  copy  of  the  declaration, 
with  a  copy  of  the  account  annexed,  if  any,  at  the  same  time,  b}-  the 
Provost  Marshal,  etc.,  six  days  before  the  sitting  of  the  next  court, 
etc. ;  and  the  Provost  Marshal  is  required  to  serve  the  same  on  each 
defendant  in  person.  But  if  such  defendant  cannot  be  found,  and  is 
not  absent  from  the  island ;  then  it  shall  be  deemed  good  service  by 
leaving  the  summons,  etc.,  at  his  most  usual  place  of  abode.  And  if 
the  defendant  be  absent  from  the  island,  and  hath  a  power  of  attorney 
recorded  in  the  secretary's  or  registrar's  office  of  Tobago,  and  the 
attorney  be  resident  in  the  island,  or  an}*  manager  or  overseer  on  his 
plantation  in  the  island,  the  service  shall  be  either  upon  such  attorney 
personall}*,  or  by  leaving  it  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  or  upon  such 
overseer  or  manager  personally,  or  by  leaving  it  at  the  house  upon  the 
defendant's  plantation  where  the  overseer  or  manager  usually  resides. 
But  if  no  such  attorney,  overseer,  or  manager,  then  the  nailing  up  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  and  summons  at  the  entrance  of  the  court- 
house shall  be  held  good  service." 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  motion 
even  upon  the  terms  of  the  law  disclosed  in  the  affidavit.  Bv  persons 
absent  from  the  island  must  necessarily  be  understood  persons  who 
have  been  present  and  within  the  Jurisaiciion,  so  as  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  process  of  the  court;  but  it  can  never  De  applied  to  a 
person  who  for  aught  appears  never  was  present  within  or  subject;  to 
the  jurisdiction.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  act  had  said  in  terms, 
that  thouo^h  a  person'snecun  the  islanS Jhad  neverl)een  present  within 
the  jurTsdictionryet  that  it^sEou^rbind  him  upon  proof  of  nail ino[  up 
"ttre  Summons  atthe  court  door :  how  could  that  be  obligatory  upon  tt^ 
snRjSctToi  othery^ountne^y  Pan  the  island  or  Tobago  pass  a  law  to 
Dind  the  rightsol^  the  whole  world?  Would  the  world  submit  to  such 
an  assumed  Jurisdiction?  The  law  itself,  however,  fairly  construed, 
does  not  warrant  such  an  inference:  for  "absent  from  the  Island" 
must  be  taken  only  to  apply  to  persons  who  had  been  present  there, 
and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  out  of  which  the 
process  issued  ;  and  as  nothing  or  that  sort  was  In  proof  here  to  show 
that  the  defendant  was  subject  to  the  junsdiction  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing  the  suit,  there  is  no  foundation  for  raising^  assumpsit  in  law 
upon  the  Judgment  so  obtained.     Per  Curiam.  Rule  refused.^ 

1  Ace.  Wood  V,  Watkinson,  17  Conn.  600 ;  Howell  u.  Gordon,  40  Ga.  302 ;  Beard 
V.  Beard,  21  Ind.  821 ;  Rand  v,  Hanson,  154  Mass.  87 ;  Cocke  o.  Brewer,  68  Miss. 
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Court  of  Common  Fleas.    1828. 

[Reported  4  Bingham,  686.] 

Best,  C.  J.*  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  assignees  of  Stein 
and  Co.,  bankrupts,  apjainst  the  executor  of  the  will  of  John  Hunter. 

On  the  81st  Ma^s  1799,  the  testator  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
indebted  to  Stein  and  Co.  in  the  sum  of  £447  6s,  3d, ;  and  on  the 
lltn  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  £75  to 
Robert  Smith,  one  of  the  bankrupts,  and  one  of  the  firm  of  Stein  and 
C'6.     Ihese  Qebis  were  contracted  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  the 


which 


^he  had  a^  heritable  property. 
jyeptlo  India.    He  died  in 
Saving  never  reyisited  Scotjanc 


On  me  zoih  j^'ebi-narj',  i^Qg,  two  flecrees^  were  pronounced  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  against  the  deceased,  one  at  the  instance 
of  Stein  and  Co.,  and  the  other  at  the  Instance  of  Robert  Smith.     fiT" 
the  first  of  these  the  deceased  was  ordered  to  pay  to  Stein  and  Co. 
£44V  t)5.  '6d,^  with  interest,  tfftlft  IM        day  ot  besides  expenses 

of  process,  eic.     In  the  second  decree  the  deceased  was  ordered  to  pay 
Robert  Smith  the  sum  of  £75,  with  interest,  from  the        of  , 

besides  expenses  of  process,  etc.*  It  appeared,  from  these  decrees,  ^%i^iy^g^^^\f^ 
that  the  deceased  was  out  of  Scotland  at  the  time  me  P^'Qceeaingrf^^^^^^^^  |.  - 

were  instituted  ill  tB6fl6  causes,    lie  never  had  any  notice  of  ^faoset^-i^^iw^  Y»i.^^yjjL. 


pf6<5feftflingg.    Thg  d^^rees  slated,  that  the  deceased  had  been  (accord^ 


^, 


such  proclamations  as  were  mentioned  in  these  decrees  had  been  madg^yxyi^j^l 
the  same  witness  proved,  that  a  person  against  wliom  such  a  decree  was  ^^  %^  t^^WMTTk 
prouounuyd  mljiihl,  at  any  tm^^^^ffH  forty  vears^dispute^  the  "grits^T^jg^-^^^^^JC^  t^ 
of  SUCtt  dJCTJ^^flBRHgr^nein^^xpiratlon  oTiortyyears,  it  was  k^—  -x^v-"«:^ri 


decree  

inclusive  againsflnm,  and  all  who  claimed  under  him. 


By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  of  the  date  of  the  5th  July,  1804,:  jl     .         "Yt^r 
that  court  flfllllflgefl  tB&t  certain  property  which  the  deceased  possessed  jf     ^^"^^mA^aj 
in  Scotland  sFould  belong  tolRohert  Smith  and  nts  neirs,  in  paymenl  ^ 
and  satisfaction  of  the  sum  of  £75,  with  interest,  from  the  11th  June, 
1 799.    By  another  decree  of  the  same  date,  the  Court  of  Sessions 

775.  9  So.  823  ;  Whittier  v.  Wendell,  7  N.  H.  267  ;  Schwinger  v.  Hickok,  53  N.  Y. 
280  ;  Price  v.  Schaeffer,  161  Pa.  630,  29  AtL  279.  — Ed. 
^  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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adjudged,  that  certain  other  property  of  the  deceased  in  Scotland 
should  belong  to  Stein  and  Co.  and  their  heirs,  in  payment  and  satis- 
faction of  the  snm  of  £447  6a.  3d.,  with  interest,  from  the  11th  of 
June,  1799.  The  two  last  decrees  fill  up  the  blanks  left  in  the  first 
decrees,  by  giving  the  time  from  which  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  the 
aeois,  namely,  irom  tne  iltn  June,  17U^ ;  ana  if  tbe  plaintiffs  can 
maintain  tbeir  action,  entitles  tbem  to  a  verdict  for  the  sum  of  £862. 
The  terms  in  which  the  two  last  decrees  are  expressed,  seem  to  import 
that  the  lands  adjudged  to  Stein  and  Co.  and  Smith  were  given  to  and 
accepted  b}*  them,  in  satisfaction  of  these  debts ;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  true  construction  of  these  decrees,  because  none  of  the  decrees  are 
conclusive  against  the  deceased  and  those  who  claim  under  him,  until 
the  expiration  of  fort}'  years  from  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  two  first 
decrees.  The  advocate  who  was  examined  in  the  cause  proved,  that 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  theafi  dpfireea  would  not  operate  as  satisfaction 
of  ^le  debts^uring  the  period  thatlFe  debtor  had  a  ri^ht  to  dispute 
the  validity  "f  th^  fi'st  ju(Tginenl8.'''rA  Scotch  statu te ,  wliich  we  have 
looked  into,  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  given  to  us  on  the 
Scotch  laws  b}'  the  learned  advocate  ;  and  I  feel  it  due  to  him  to  say, 
that,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence,  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  he  explained  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  law,  and 
that  we  may  safely  rely  on  every  part  of  his  evidence.  | 

The  two  last  decrees,  proving  that  interest  was  to  run  from  1799, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  learned  advocate,  who  proved,  that  when 
decrees  adjudged  that  interest  should  be  paid,  but  did  not  show  the 
time  from  which  it  was  to  run,  interest  was  payable  from  the  time  of 
the  citation, — disposes  of  the  objection  that  no  interest  could  be 
recovered  upon  these  decrees. 

The  plaintiffs  rested  their  claim  on  these  decrees.  The  defendant 
insisted  that  these  decrees  would  not  support  an  action  in  our  courts, 
because  they  were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice,  having  been 
pronounced  whilst  the  deceased  was  at  a  great  distance  from  Scotland, 
and  without  any  notice  given  to  him  that  any  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  him.  This  defence  was  made  on  the  general  issue.  The 
defendant  also  pleaded,  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  did  not 
accrue  within  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  To  this 
there  was  a  replication,  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time  when  the  cause 
of  action  accrued,  was  beyond  seas,  and  remained  beyond  the  seas 
until  the  3'ear  1817,  when  he  died;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  sued  out 
their  writ  against  the  defendant  within  six  3*ears  after  he  first  took  on 
himself  the  burthen  and  execution  of  the  will  of  the  deceased  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  he  had  no  other  executor  in  Great  Britain. 
This  replication  was  fully  proved,  and,  therefore,  the  issue  taken  on  it 
was  properly  found  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Tlie  questions  to  be  decided  are,  first,  whethpr  An  npiinn  o.sin  h^^ 
maintained  in  England  on  these  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
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Scotland  ;   secondly,  whether  the  replication  is  an  answer  to  the  pleas 
of  the  statute  ol  hmitatlgngT" 

Un  the  farst  question  we  agree  with  the  defendant's  counsel,  that  jf^' 
these  decrees  are  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice,  this 
court  ought  not  to  give  enect  t6  them  ;  but  we  think  that  these  decrees 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prmciples  of  justice.  If  we  held  that 
they  were  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  we  should  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  some  of  our  own  courts.  If  a  debt  be 
contracted  within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  creditor  issues  a  sum- 
mons A^fttnat  Dii^  debtor  to  wmcn  a  return  is  made^  that  the  debtor  hatlr 
nothing  within  the  city  by  which  he  may  be  summoned,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  hath  nothing  by  the  seizure  of  which  his  appearance  may  be"en- 
forced,  goods  belonging  to  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person^ 
or  money  due  from  a  inirg  person  to  me  debtor,  may  be  attached ;  and 
unless  the  debtor  appears  within  a  year  and  a  day,  and  disputes  his 
debt,  he  is  forever  deprived  of  his  property  or  the  debts  due  to  him. 

In  such  cases  the  defendant  may  be  in  the  East  Indies  whilst  the 
proceedings  are  going  on  against  him  in  a  court  in  London,  and  may 
not  know  that  any  such  proceedings  are  instituted.  Instead  of  the 
forty  years  given  by  the  Scotch  law,  he  has  only  one  year  given  to  him 
to  appear  and  prevent  a  decision  that  finally  transfers  from  him  his 
property.  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  thought  this  custom  of  foreign 
attachment  was  an  unreasonable  one,  but  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  London,  and  in  other  towns  in  England,  and  in  man3'  of  our 
ftoloi^j^s  from  their  first  establishment!  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  much  consideration,  decided  against  the 
validity  of  the  attachment,  according  to  the  report  of  Fisher  v.  Lane  in 
3  Wilson,  297,  because  the  party  objecting  to  it  had  never  been  sum- 
moned or  had  notice.  The  report  of  the  same  case  in  2  Blackstone,| 
834,  shows  that  the  court  did  not  think  a  personal  summons  necessary,  • 
or  any  summons  that  could  convey  an}'  information  to  the  person  sum» 
moned,  but  a  summons  with'a  return  of  nihil ;  that  is,  such  ^  summons  . 
as  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  one  that  shows  that  the  debtor  is  not 
within  the  city,  and  has  nothing  there,  by  the  seizing  of  which  he  may 
be  compelled  to  appear,  i^be  54  G.  Ill,  c.  137  not  only  recognizes  the 
practices  on  which  these  decrees  are  founded,  as  being  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  but  enacts,  that  on  notices  being  given  at  the  market 
cross  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  pier  and  shore  of  Leith,  to  debtors  out 
of  the  kingdom,  in  default  of  their  appearance  the  creditors  may  issue 
a  sequestration  against  their  effects.  Can  we  sav  that  a  practice  which 
the  leojislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  recognized  and  extended  to 
other  cases  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  ? 

A  natural-born  subject  of  any  country^  Quitting  that  country^  but  ^  i  j    s_ 
leaving  property  under  the   protection  of  its  law,  even  during  his  /  /yft  T\ 
absence,  owes  oDcciience  to  those  laws,  particularly  when  those  laws  I 
entorce  a  moral  obliy:ationr^ 

The  cieceasea,  before  he  left  his  native  country,  acknowledged,  under 
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bis  hand,  that  he  owed  the  debts ;  be  was  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
discharge  those  debts  as  soon  as  he  could.  It  must  be  taken  for 
granted,  rrom  mere  being  no  plea  of  pleiie  adminiatravit^  that  the 
deceased  had  the  means  of  paying  what  was  due  to  the  banitrupts. 
The  law  of  Scotland  has  only  enforced  the  performance  of  a  moral 
obligation,  bj  making  his  ^fl||ytor  pay  what  he  admitted  was  due, 
with  interest  during  the  time  that  he  deprived  his  creditors  of  their  just 
debts. 

The  reasoning  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Buchanan  v. 
Rucker  (1  Campb.  63,  and  9  East,  192),  is  in  favor  of  these  decrees. 
Speaking  of  a  case  decided  bj'  Lord  Kenyon,  his  Lordship  says,  in 
that  case  the  defendant  had  property  in  the  island,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  present.  The  court  decided  against  the  validity 
of  the  attachment,  because  it  did  not  appear  thai  ibe  pariy  aiiacned 
^V6r  WA&  in  th6  iftl&nd,  6^  had  any  property  m  it  In  both  these 
respects  that  case  is  unlike  the  present.  In  the  case  of  Cavan  v. 
Stewart,  Lord  Ellenborough  says,  you  must  prove  him  summoned, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  was  once  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  when  the 
attachment  issued. 

To  be  sure  if  attachments  issued  against  persons  who  never  were 
within  the  jurisctiction  or  tne  court  issuing  them  could  be  supported 
and  enforced  in  the  country  in  which  the  person  attached  resided,  the 
legislature  of  any  countr3'  might  authorize  their  courts  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  parties  who  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  government  of  such 
country,  and  were  under  no  obligation  to  attend  its  courts,  or  obey  its 
laws.  IWe  conflne  our  judgment  to  a  case  where  the  party  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  country  in  which  the  Judgment  was  so  given  against  him, 
Trom  beinc^  born  in  it,  and  by  the  laws  of  which  country  his  property 
was,  at  the  time  those  judgments  were  given,  pmtected.  The  debts 
were  contracted  m  me  country  m  which  the  judgments  were  given, 
whilst  the  debtor  resided  in  it.  1  ^    ^         ^  ^  ^i..^/«A 

^^TlKlUlu«i>'  «*^.-      SCHIBSBY  ..   WESTENHOLZ. 

\|t>tXMj  Vl^M*^^  mJAlSt^x^      IReported  Law  Reports,  6  Queen's  Bench,  155.] 

^*^  ^  t/vAAX^  Blackburn,  J.     This  was  an  action  on  a  judgment  of  a  French  tribu« 

L^  tLl^^tu.  *^  nal  given  against  the  defendants  for  default  of  appearance. 
^^^  ^  .j^^^Xn  ^^®  pleas  to  the  action   were,  amongst  others,  a  plea  of  never  in- 

kyVAAjB  ^^^  HM^Y  (febted,  and,  thirdly,  a  special  plea  asserting  that  the  defendants  were 
^f[%uUi  vifiA-ttA^^l  ijQt  resident  or  domiciled  in  France,  or  in  any  way  subject  to  the  luns- 
^rj-^V  A         fl  diction  of  the  French  couj't,  nor  did  they  appear  j^  and  that  they  were 

I  rfc/ivC47tcA^\>        not  summoned,  nor  had  any  notice  or  Knowieage'^f  the  pending  of  tCe 

proceedinfifs,  or  any  opportunity  of  defending  themselves  therefrom. 

On  these  pleas  issue  was  joined. 
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On  the  trial  before  me  the  evidence  of  a  French  avocat  was  given, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  by  the  law  of  France  a  French  subject  may  p^^^^^^cA-  ^^*^^ 
sue  a  foreigner^  thou<yb  not  resident  in  France^  and  that  for  this  pur-^^^^ifcy  ^>tM^  JJ^kA 
pose  an  alien,  if  resident  in  France,  was  considered  by  the  French  Iftwi^^     4^  ^j^  T* 
as  a  Fi'ench  subject.^     The  mode  of  citation  in  such  a  case,  according^       f  r^  lAAA^At' 
to  the  French  law,  is  by  serving  the  summons  on  the  Procureur  Im-^^^*^^^^ 
p^rial.     If  the  foreign  defendant  thus  cited  does  not  within  one  montJi^y^^^*^^******^ 
appear,  judgment  may  be  given  against  him,  but  he  may  still,  at  any*^^  ^vK^hfA^K^A^Ai 
time  within  two  months  after  judgment,  appear  and  be  heard  on  the    V*^*-4  hHaAB  o 
meriTs.    Alter  taat  lapse  or  time  me  judgment  is  final  and  conclu8ive./F*^*^VtH,iS|R^^ 
\  The  practice  of  the  imperial  government  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  forward  >^,^d^t<>.ll»<J>H^ 
\the  summons  thus  served  to  the  consulate  of  the  country  where  the"de-  ^^^,1,  JJi^JaJAa 
[fendant  is  resident,  with  directions  X^  jptimat^  thf>  finrnmnna.  if  prafi-  u  j__   f^tAltr 
Iticabie,  to  the  defendant ;  but  this,  as  was  explained  by  the  avocat,  is   yl\92±^^S^^ 
[not  required  by  the   I? rencn  law,  but  is  simply  done  bv  the  imperial  ***'**J^  ^^^* 
government  voluntarily  from  a  regaixi  to  fair  dealing.  ^R-OjiA-V  V^^*^"*^* 

f  It  appeared  b}'  other  evidence  that  the  plainlTif  in  this  case  was  a 
Dane  resident  in  France.  The  defendants  were  also  Danes,  resident  ^ 
in  Ltondon  and  carrying  on  business  there.  A  written  contract  TaJ 
been  made  O^tw^^h  tne  piaintitr  and  detendants,  which  wasjn  English, 
and  dated  in  London,  but  no  distinct  evidence  was  given  as  to  where 
it  was  signed^  We  think,  however,  that,  if  that  was  material,  the  fair 
intendment  from  the  evidence  was  that  it  was  made  in  London.  By 
this  contract  the  defendants  were  to  ship  in  Sweden  a  cargo  of  Sw^diah 
oats  free  on  board  a  French  or  Swedish  vessel  for  Caen,  in  France,  at 
a  certain  rate  for  all  oats  delivered  at  Caen.  Payment  was  to  be  made 
on  receipt  of  the  shipping  documentsTbut  subject  to  correction  for 
excess  ordeficiency  according  to  what  might  turn  out  to  be  the  delivpry 
at  Caen..  From  the  correspondence  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  as- 
serted, and  the  defendants  denied,  that  the  delivery  at  Caen  was  short 
of  the  quantity  lor  wnich  the  plaintiff  had  paid,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
jaade  some  oiner  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cargo,  which 
wej;e  denied  by  the  datendants.  1  he  piaintitr  ver}"  plain  13-  told  the  de- 
fendants  tiiat  ir  they  w6Uld  110 1  Settle  the  claim  he  would  sue  them  in 
the  French  courts.  He  did  issue  process  in  the  manner  described,  and 
the  French  consulate  in  London  served  on  the  defendants  a  cop}' of  the 
citation. 

The  following  admissions  were  then  made,  namely:  that  the  judg- 
ment was  regular  according  to  French  law:  that  it  was  given  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  France,  against  the  defendants, 

1  See  Article  14  of  the  Code  Civil:  "L'^tranj^jer  meme  non  risidaut  en   France 
ponrra  Stre  cit^  devant  les  tribunaax  fran9ais,  poar  rex^cution  des  obligations  par  lui    «*    - 
contractus  en  France  avec  un  fran^ais ;  il  jwurra  €tre  traduit  devant  les  tribunaux  de  ^  ^ 

France  pour  les  obligations  par  lui  contract^es  en  pays  Stranger  envers  des  fran9ais."  *       *  V^  ' 

Codes  Anuot^s  de  Sirey :  Code  Civil,  Art.  14,  Note  42 :  "  Un  Stranger  qui  a  .une 
maison  de  commerce  etablie  et  patente  en  France,  pent,  aussi  bien  qu'un  fraD9ais, 
assigner  un  autre  Stranger  devant  un  tribunal  franfais." 
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domiciled  in  England,  and  in  no  sense  French  subiects.  and  having  no 
property  in  France" 

I  then  ruled  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
French  Judgment  was  according  to  the  merits,  no  fraud  being  alleged 
or  shown. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  (which  I  have  since  changed)  that,  subject 
1  to  the  third  plea,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  verdict,  but  reserved 
[the  point.    . 

The  jury  found  that  the  defendants  had  notice  and  knowledge  of  the 

-j|-^  t^  summons  and  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  in  time  to  have  appeared 

Vr  i<rv%«ACA^j^  and  defended  the  action  in  the  French  court.    I  then  directed  the  ver- 

V^  ^mitlS>AjMV  dicLfor  the  plain tifl^  but  reserved  leave  to  enter  jtite 

^SSiaHii  J^V0\  •*•  defendanTa,  jh^th^      facta  and  this  finding 

^o  question  was  raised  at  the  trial  as  to^the  sufficiency  of  the  pleas 
to  raise  the  defence.  If  there  had  been,  I  should  have  made  any 
amendment  necessary,  but,  in  fact,  we  are  of  opinion  that  none  was 
required. 

A  rule  was  accordingly  obtained  by  Sir  George  Honyman,  against 
which  cause  was  shown  in  the  last  term  and  in  the  sittings  after  it  be- 
fore my  Brothers  Mellor,  Lush,  Hannen,  and  myself.  During  the 
interval  between  the  obtaining  of  the  rule  and  the  showing  cause,  the 
case  of  Godard  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  on  which  we  have  just 
given  judgment,  was  argued  before  my  Brothers  Mellor,  Hannen,  and 
myself,  and  we  had  consequently  occasion  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
of  the  law  of  England  as  to  enforcing  foreign  judgments. 

My  Brother  Lush,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  discussions  in  Godard 
V,  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  147,  has,  since  the  argument  in  the  present 
case,  perused  the  judgment  prepared  by  the  majority  in  Godard  v. 
Gra}',  and  approves  of  it ;  and,  after  hearing  the  argument  in  the 
present  case,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  rule  should  be  made 
absolute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  again  what  we  have  already  said  in 
Godard  v.  Gray. 

We  think  that,  for  the  reasons  there  given,  the  true  principle  on 
which  the  judgments  of  foreign  tribunals  are  enforced  in  England  is 
that  stated  by  Parke,  B.,  in  Russell  v.  Smyth,  9  M.  &  W.  819,  and 
^^  4^  J^^^^MS^S^^^  repeated  by  him  in  Williams  v.  Jones,  13  M.  &  W.  633,  that  the 
«A  M>  "^^!i^\^  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  over  the  defendant  im- 

^'^^ "^3x\     poses  a  duty  or  obligation  on  the  defendant  to  pay  the  sum  for  which 

judgment  is  given,  which  the  courts  in  this  country  are  bound  to  en- 
force ;  and  consequently  that  anything  which  negatives  that  duty,  or 
forms  a  legal  excuse  for  not  performing  it,  is  a  defence  to  the  action. 

We  were  much  pressed  on  the  argument  with  the  fact  that  the  British 
legislature  has,  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15  &  16 
Vict.  c.  76),  ss.  18  &  19,  conferred  on  our  couiia  a  power  of  summon- 
ing foreigners,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  appear,  and  in  case  thev 
do  not,  giving  judgment  against  them  by  default    It  was  this  oonsiij- 
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eration  principall}'  which  induced  ine  at  the  trial  to  entertain  the  opinion  |  y  -^ 

which  I  then  expressed  and  have  since  changed.     And  we  think  that  if  I  ^^^^^  ITIMaSTa 
the  principle  on  which  foreign  judgments  were  enforced  was  that  which  f^^^^^jT*  ^^  ^ 
is  loosel}'  caliea  "  comity,"  we  coma  nardiy  acciine  to  enforce  a  foreign  I  #     -        Q 
judgment  given  in  France  against  a  resident  in  Great  Britain  under  jK]p^^^^^^^^k^ 
circumstances  hardl}',  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  those  under  which  t^^^c^^Ky/HClf 
we,  mutatis  mutandis^  m'l^ht  give  judgment  against  a  resident  TTIf  ^     {/      a 

France ;  but  it  is  quite  different  if  the  principle  be  that  which  we  have/ 
Just  laid  down. 

Should  a  foreigner  be  sued  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  come  to  the  courts  of  this  country  and  desire  to  be 
discharged,  the  only  question  which  our  courts  could  entertain  would 
be  whether  the  acts  of  the  British  legislature,  rightly  construed,  gave 
US  jurisdiction  over  this  foreigner,  for  we  must  obey  them.  But  if,  ^ 
judgment  being  given  against  him  in  our  courts,  an  action  were  brought 
U[}i}n  It  !R  the  courts  or  uie  umtea  states  (where  the  law  as  to  the  / 

enforcing  foreign  judgments  is  the  same  as  our  own),  a  further  question 
would  be  open,  viz..  not  only  whether  the  British  legislature  had  given 
the  English  courts  jurisdiction  over  the  defendant,  out  wnecner  ne  was 
under  any  obligation  which  the  American  courts  could  recognize  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  thus  created.  This  is  precisely  the  question 
which  we  bave  now  to  determine  witn  regard  to  a  jurisdiction  assumetl 
by  the  French  jurisprudence  over  foreigners. 

Again,  it  was  argued  before  us  that  foreign  judgments  obtained  by 
default,  where  the  citation  was  (as  in  the  present  case)  by  an  artificial 
mode  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  judgment  was 
given,  were  not  enforceable  in  this  country-  because  such  a  mode  of 
citation  was  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  if  this  were  so,  doubtless 
the  finding  of  the  jur}'  in  the  present  case  would  remove  that  objection. 
But  though  it  appears  by  the  report  of  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  1  Camp. 
63,  that  Lord  EUenborough  in  the  hurry  of  Nisi  Prius  at  first  used  ex- 
pressions to  this  effect,  yet  when  the  case  came  before  him  in  banco  in 
Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  9  East,  192,  he  entirely  abandoned  what  (with 
all  deference  to  so  great  an  authority)  we  cannot  regard  as  more  than 
declamation,  and  rested  his  judgment  on  the  ground  that  laws  passed 
b}-  our  country  were  not  obligatory  on  foreigners  not  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  ''Can,"  he  said,  "the  Island  of  Tobago  pass  a  law  to 
bind  the  rights  of  the  whole  world?  " 

The  question  we  have  now  to  answer  is,  gan  the  empire  of  France 
pass  a  law  to  bind  the  whole  world?  We  admit,  with  perfect  can^ 
dor,  that  in  the  supposed  case  of  ajuSfgrnentj  obtninod  in  this  country 
against  a  foreigner  under  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
ccciure  Act,  being  sued  on  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  the  question 
for  the  court  of  the  United  States  would  be,  Can  the  Island  of  CrTokt 
Britain  pass  a  law  to  bind  the  whole  world?  We  think  in  each  case 
the  answer  should  t)e,  r^o,  but  every  country  can  pass  laws  to  Pinaa 
great  man}'  persons;  and  therefore  the  further  question  has  to  be  de* 
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termined,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  particular  suit  was  such  a  per* 
son  as  to  be  bound  by  the  judgment  which  it  is  sought  to  enforce. 

jsow  on  mis  we  tiiink  some  things  are  quite  clear  on  principle.  If  the^ 
defendants  bad  been  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  subjects  of  the  coun- 
try whose  judgment  is  sought  to  be  enforced  against  them,  we  think 
that  its  laws  would  have  bound  themT  Again,  Jf  the  defendants  bad 
been  at  the  time  when  the  suit  was  commenced  resident  in  the  country, 
^  ^      -_-        so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  laws  protecting  them,  or,  as  it  is  some- 

^'•^  ^JarujukAJZii       times  expressed,  owing  temporary  allegiance  to  that  country,  we  think 
-Lje-^jgj^jijL.^^l\  that  its  laws  would  have  bound  them.  1 

1       *^^^     Jfl     It  ai  the  time  when  the  obligation  was  contracted  the  defendants 
^*^^^  V^  ^*-^'*  I  were  within  the  foreign  countr}-,  but  left  it  before  the  suit  was  insti- 
4I&t*A>T%cl^       I  tuted,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  laws  of  that  country  bound 
I  them  \  though  before  finally  deciding  this  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
I  question  argued.     But  every  one  of  those  suppositions  is  negatived  in 
I  the  present  case. 
.       ii*    ^JL.   i      -^S*^"*'  ^®  think  it  clear,  upon  principle,  that  if  a  person  selected, 
J^"       •       '*^|  as  plaintiflf,  the  tribunal  of  a  foreign  country  as  the  one  in  which  lie 
k>4M*«%«^U^A^«*  I  wnnlH  ^\\^^  he  could  not  afterwards  say  that  the  judgment  of  that 
|^>i»>*i^^^tw^^^J^rl]^^„pg^l  yj^^  PQt  binding  upon  himT 

l4T^iU^»^illti^,L\jLiiiul  T'l  !^^  ^'""^  '^^  n^»^^«i  Q.*r.^^  •Kr«^;^«f;^»  Company  v,  Guillou,  11 
'  M.  &  W.  877,  894,  on  a  demurrer  to  a  plea,  Parke,  B.,  in  delivering 

the  considered  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  then  consisting  of 
Lord  Abinger,  C.B.,  Parke,  Alderson,  and  Gurney,  BB.,  thus  expresses 
himself:  <<The  substance  of  the  plea  is  that  the  cause  of  action  has 
been  already  adjudicated  upon,  in  a  competent  court,  against  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  that  the  decision  is  binding  upon  them,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  again  to  litigate  the  same  question.  Such  a  plea 
ought  to  have  had  a  proper  commencement  and  conclusion.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  unnecessar}'  to  give  any  opinion  whether  the  pleas 
are  bad  in  substance ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  feel  much 
doubt  on  that  question.  They  do  not  state  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
^^^nrh  ftubj*^^<^^«j  ^^  rPRiHpntj  ar  PVAn  prpflpnt.  ia  Prancc.  whcu  the  suit 
began,  so  as  to  be  bound  by  reason  of  allegiance,  or  temporary  pres; 
ence_by^he  decision  of  a  French  court,  and  they  did  not  select  the 
tribunal  and  sue  as  plaintiffs,  in  any  of  which  cases  the  determination 
might  have  possibly  bound  them.  They  were  mere  strangers,  who  put 
forward  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  as  an  answer,  in  an  adverse 
suit  in  a  foreign  country,  whose  laws  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  obey." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  those  very  learned  judges,  besides  ex- 

fressing  an  opinion  conformable  to  ours,  also  expressed  one  to  the 
ffect  that  fhP  plmntiffft  in  thRj  sujt  did  not  put  themselves  under  an"" 
obligation  to  obey  the  foreign  judgment  merely  bv  aonearing  to  defend 
themselves  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Simpson  v,  Fogo,  1  John. 
&  H.  18,  2d  L.  J.  ((Jh.)  657,  1  Hem.  &  M.  195,  32  L.  J.  (Ch.)  249, 
where  the  mortgagees  of  an  English  ship  had  come  into  the  courts  of 
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Louisiana,  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  sale  of  their  ship  seized  under 
an  execution  against  the  mortgagors,  and  the  courts  of  Louisiana  de- 
cided against  them,  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  and  the  very  learned  counsel 
who  argued  in  the  case  seem  ail^to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  Louisiana  would  have  bound  the  mortgagees 
bad  it  not  been  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  English  law.  The  case 
of  General  Steam  Navigation  Companj'  v.  Guillou,  11  M.  &  W.  877, 
was  not  referred  to,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  dissented 
from ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  they  did  not  agree  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  opinion  there  expressed. 

We  think  it  better  to  leave  this  question  open,  and  to  express  no^ 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  a  defendant,  where  it  ia 
so  tdr  not  vomntary  mat  ne  only  comes  in  to  try  to  save  some  proi>- 
ert3"  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  tribunal.  But  we  must  observe  that 
the  decision  in  De  Cosse  Bris^c  v.  RatIiTK)ne.  6  H.  &  N.  301.  30  L.  J. 
(Ex.)  238,  is  an  authority  that  where  the  defendant  voluntarily  appears 

his  favor  ho  is  bound. 

the  court,  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  party  suing  on  a  Scotch  judgment,  say :  '  *_We  confine  our  jud; 
paent  to  a  case  where  the  party  owed  allegiancelo  the  country  in  whicl 
nt  was  so  s^iven  against 


(rjK,)  zoo,  IS  an  aucnoniy  ^n&x,  wnere  me  < 

and  takes  the  chanoe  of  a  judgment  in  hie 

In  Douglas  v.  Forrest,  4  Biog.  703,  the 


Ve  suouid,  however, 
be  other  grounds  for 
holding  a  person  bound  bj*  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  a  foreign 
country  than  those  enumerated  in  Douglas  v.  Forrest,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  possession  of  propert}",  locally  situated  in  that 
country  and  protected  by  its  laws,  d6^S  flfl^fd  6tt6h  a  grounST 
sIiQuia  fftlhcr  se^ni  Tftftt,  wJiUAC^'fet'Y^ribunid  may  very  properly  exe- 
outelprocess  against  tEe  propertYjrit^hin  Jts  iu^n8cli<^nr_roe  existence 
o7such^ropen\sj^  vgry  small,  affoms  no  sufficient  groum 

f5riinpb8teg''o^EEOprergn jwner^f^  or  obfeakion 

toTulBl  tfiejuSgment     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  deciae  tliis,  as  the  de- 


fenaanis  nad  ib  this  case  no  property  in  France.    As  to  tliis,  see  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway  Companj^  v.  Lindsay,  3  Macq.  99. 

We  think^  Alid  this  Ja^alL,  that  we  ^eed  decide,  that  there  existed 
notmnginthe^re^^  _caS  im,poain^^n  the^ ^gn^htg  any'  dut^'  to, 
obey  tne  Ju^nienro^f  X  French  tribunal. 
^  We'tninE^'TSerefore,  thai  Ulti  i^i^  AUst  l>e  made  absolute, 

Jiule  absolute.^ 


itcrtrA, 


^  Ace.  McEwen  v.  Zimmer,  8S  Mich.  765 ;  Scott  v.  Noble,  72  Pa.  115 :  Tillinghast 
r.  Boston,  &c,  Co.,  39  S.  C.  484, 18  S.  £.  120.  See  Ck)mber  v.  Leyland,  [1898]  A.  C. 
624.  — Ed. 
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r4^IRPAR^CmYAL  SINGH   V.   RA. 

^^  SIRDifR  GURDYAL  SINGH  v.  THE  RAJAH  OF  FARIDKOTE. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    1894. 
[Reported  [1894]  Apjpeal  CaH»,  670.] 

The  judgment  of  their  lordships  was  delivered  by  the 

Earl  op  Selbobns.  The  respondeiit,  the  Rajah  of  Faridkote^ob- 
tained  in  the  civil  conrt  of  that  Dative  state,  in  1879  and  1880^ two 
ex  parte  judgments,  in  two  suits  instituted  b}'  him  against  the  appel- 
lant, for  sums  amounting  together  to  Rs.  76,474  lla7gp.,  antt  costs. 
For  all  the  purposes  of  the  question  to  be  now  decided,  those  two  suits 
may  be  treated  as  one ;  the  appeals  to  Her  Majesty  in  council  having 
been  consolidated.  Two  actions,  founded  on  these  judgments,  were 
brought  by  the  rajah  against  the  appellant  in  the  court  of  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  Lahore,  and  were  dismissed  by  that  CHXut,  on  the 
ground  that  the  judgments  were  pronounced  bv  the  Farldkote  court, 
without  jurisdiction  as  against  the  appellant.  On  apixsai  to  tiio  addi- 
tional commissioner  of  Lahore^  the  judgments  of  the  first  court  were 
upheld.  The  raiah  then  appealed  to  the  chief  court  of  the  Puniaulu 
which  differed  from  both  those  tribunals,  and  upheld  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Faridkote  court 

Faridkote  is  a  native  state,  the  rajah  of  which  has  been  recognized 
b}'  Her  Majesty  as  having  an  independent  civiU  criminal,  and  fiscal 
jurisdiction.  The  judgments  of  its  courts  are,  and  ought  to  be.  regarded 
in  Her  Majesty's  courts  of  British  India  as  foreign  judgments,  Tl>e 
aclditional  commissioner  of  Lahore  thought  that  no  action  could  be 
brouglit  in  Her  Majesty's  courts  upon  a  judgment  of  a  native  state; 
but  in  this  opinion  their  lordsliips  do  not  concur. 

The  appellant  was  for  five  yeara,  begiupinp;  in~1869^  in  the  service  of 
the  late  icajah  91  l^Wtrtltntifiy  hia  treftsnrftr !  and  the  causes  of  action, 
on  whlcb  the  suits  in^th^^aridkote  court  were  brought,  arose  within 
that  state,  andout^'of  that  emplo3'ment  of  the  appellant  by  the  late 

rajah.      ^j]ft-itT«^    mQ/^o   jp    fia(.h  of  thp  ^\\\]^  fraa  nr^prf>ly  p<>r^r>nnl    for 

money  alleged  to  be  due,  or  recoverable  in  the  nature  of  damages,  from 
the  appellant.    It  is  immaterial,  in  their  lordships'  view,  to  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  (which  is  the  only  question  to  be  now  decided)  whether 
the  case,  as  stated,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  contract  or  of  tort 
The  appellant  left  the  late  rajah's  service,  and  ceased  to  reside  within 
hjs  territorial  jurisdiction^  in  1874.     He  was  from  that  time  generally 
resident  in  another  independent  native  stateTtbat  of  Jhind,  of  which  he_ 
was  a  native  subject  and  in  which  he  was  domiciled ;  and  he  never  re» 
tnrned  t^  FmMc]lrAti>  after  he  ]^fr.  it.  in  ISJA.      He  waS  in  JDlnd  wnenTe 
Oa^tl^  (^tjJCllUjlr''"  '"'"'''''"'^  "^^^^  r>prtftin  processes  of  tha  VRridkote  oniirt.  aa  to  which 
^  #4  Srf*  It  is  unnecessary  for  their  lordships  to  determine  what  the  eflPect  would 

^  ^^^J^^^X         have  been  if  there  had  been  jurisdiction.     Me  disregarded  them,  and 
4lkMM^^  ^AMr^^ever  appeared  in  either  of  the  suits  instituted  by  the  raiah,  or  other- 


/*«uJ> 


M- 
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wise  submitted  himself  to  that  jurisdiction.  He  was  under  no  oblipfa- 
tiiyAtado  so,  by  reason  of  the  notice  of  the  suits  which  he  thus  received 
or  otherwise,  unless  that  court  had  lawful  jurisdiction  over  him. 


national  law ;  among  otliers,  by  Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  2d  ed.,  sects, 
546,  549,  553,  554,  556,  586),  and  by  Chancellor  Kent  (Commentaries, 
vol.  i.,  p.  284,  note  c,  10th  ed.),  and  go  eicyeption  is jaade  to  them,  in 
favor  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  againsta  de^gndant  not  j)therwi^e  " 
subject  to  H,^by']gtte^g^r5n^^  cai^t^ft  nf  ^rtit^^ 

arose^'or  (m' casS^?"coiuract)  ^y^  locus  solutionis, 

th  ttos^  cases,  as  well  as  all  others^  when  the  ajition  is  personal,  thj 
courts  of  xne  oountr^^  in  wblcb  a  defendant  resides  have  powpr^  ang 
tSS^jSiSg^'iSr^^^^m^S'^  ^  do  jusCceT^ 

rhe  conclusTon  of  the  learned  judges  m  the  chief  court  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  judgment  delivered 
by  Sir  Meredyth  Plowden  in  the  first  of  the  two  actions :  — 

^'  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  a  State  assuming  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  an  absent  foreigner,  in  respect  of  an  obligation 
arising  out  of  a  contract  made  by  the  foreigner  while  resident  in  the 
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state  and  to  be  fulfilled  there,  is  not  acting  in  contravention  of  the 
general  practice  or  the  principles  of  international  law,  so  that  its  judg- 
ment should  not  be  binding  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  the 
defendant." 

If  this  doctrine  were  accepted,  its  operation,  in  the  enlai^ement  of 
territorial  jurisdiction,  would  be  very  important.  No  authority,  of  any 
relevancy,  was  cited  at  their  lordships'  bar  to  support  it,  except  Becquet 
V.  Macarthj',  2  B.  &  Ad.  951,  and  a  passage  from  the  judgment  deliv- 
ered by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Schibsby  v.  Westenholz. 

Of  Becquet  v.  Macarthy,  it  was  said  by  great  authority  in  Don  v. 
Lippman,  5  CI.  &  F.  1,  that  it  ''  had  been  supposed  to  go  to  the  verge 
of  the  law ; ''  and  it  was  explained  (as  their  lordships  think,  cor- 
rectly) on  the  ground  that  ^'  the  defendant  held  a  public  office  in  the 
very  colony  in  which  he  was  originally  sued."  He  still  held  that  office 
at  the  time  when  he  was  sued ;  the  cause  of  action  arose  out  of,  or  was 
connected  with  it ;  and,  though  he  was  in  fact  temporarily  absent,  he 
might,  as  the  holder  of  such  an  office,  be  regarded  as  constructively 
present  in  the  place  where  his  duties  required  his  presence,  and  there- 
fore amenable  to  the  colonial  jurisdiction.  If  the  case  could  not  be 
distinguished  on  that  ground  from  that  of  any  absent  foreigner  who,  at 
some  previous  time,  might  have  been  in  the  employment  of  a  colonial 
government,  it  would,  in  their  lordships'  opinion,  have  been  wrongly 
decided;  and  it  is  evident  that  Fry,  L.J.,  in  Rousillon  v.  Rousillon, 
14  Ch.  D.  351,  took  that  view. 

The  words  of  Blackburn,  J.'s,  judgment,  in  Schibsby  v.  Westenholz, 
which  were  relied  upon,  are  these :  — 

^^  If,  at  the  time  when  the  obligation  was  contracted,  the  defendants 
were  within  the  foreign  country,  but  left  it  before  the  suit  was  insti- 
tuted, we  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  laws  of  that  country  bound 
them ;  though,  befoi^e  finally  deciding  this,  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
question  argued." 

Upon  this  sentence  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  beyond  doubt  in  such 
a  case  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  an  obligation  was  contracted 
might  bind  the  pailies,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  and  effect  of  the 
obligation  was  concerned,  in  whatever  forum  the  remedy  might  be 
sought.  The  learned  judge  had  not  to  consider  whether  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  from  this,  that  they  would  be  bound  to  submit,  on 
the  footing  of  contract  or  otherwise,  to  slbv  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
over  them  in  respect  of  such  a  contract,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
in  which  the  contract  was  made,  at  any  subsequent  time,  although  they 
might  be  foreigners  resident  abroad.  That  question  was  not  argued, 
and  did  not  arise,  in  the  case  then  before  the  court ;  and,  if  this  was 
what  Blackburn,  J.,  meant,  their  lordships  could  not  regard  any  mere 
inclination  of  opinion,  on  a  question  of  such  large  and  general  impor- 
tance, on  which  the  judges  themselves  would  have  desired  to  hear  argu- 
ment if  it  had  required  decision,  as  entitled  to  the  same  weight  which 
might  be  due  to  a  considered  judgment  of  the  same  authority.     Upon 
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the  question  itself,  which  was  detennined  in  Schibsbj-  v.  Westenbolz, 
Blackburn,  J.,  had  at  the  trial  formed  a  different  opinion  from  that  at 
which  he  ultimately  arrived ;  and  their  lordships  do  not  doubt  that,  if 
he  had  heaix)  argument  upon  the  question,  whether  an  obligation  to 
accept  the  forum  loci  contractv^^  as  having,  by  reason  of  the  contract,  i 
a  conventional  jurisdiction  against  the  parties  in  a  suit  founded  upon 
that  contract  for  all  future  time,  wherever  they  might  be  domiciled  or  I 
resident,  was  generally  to  be  implied,  he  would  have  come  (as  their  | 
lordships  do)  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  obligation,  unless  expressed, 
could  not  be  implied. 

Their  lordships  will  therefore  humbly  advise  Her  Majesty  to  reverse 
the  decrees  of  the  chief  couit  of  the  Punjaub,  and  to  restore  those  of 
the  additional  commissioner  of  Lahore.  The  respondent  will  pay  the 
costs  of  the  appeals  to  the  courts  below  and  of  these  appeals.  ^  -4^^     ^  ^^  fc-i*  vi* 

v^^Kw^  ^t-^  axW*^  y*g^ 


HENDERSON    v.    STANTFORD.  4^  ^.^Jf/U^^  ^(^f^JA\uX^ 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts..   1870.  ^  _         .      ^  n     A 

[Reported  105  MaeeachuseUs,  604.]        ^  ai^-U>««AK  ^  CtJU^  MK- 

Contract  on  a  promissory  note  dated  October  20,  1864,  made  bvA^^-i^m/^ft^jJ^^ll 


Vr% 


the  defendant  payaoie  m  one  month  to  the  order  of  the  plaintiff,  who  Ajj^j^AAfbj^^ 

was  described  in  the  writ  (which  was  dated  January  20,  1869),  as  gf  ^    -uuui^n^JTJT 

Crescent  City  in  the  county  of  Del  Norte  and  State  of  California.    The  '^^^^'"* 
answer  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  proof  concerning  the  making  or  me  note,^^^^i^M^ 
and  setup  '^  that^  if  the  plaintiff  shall  show  that  the  defendant  Q^^^i^/Vf^^  ^  ^ 
*     ^  "       ~'  rera  ^hat^'there  i8_a  judgmjent  upon  * 


making  of  tlie  note  by  the  defendant,  and  continuing  as  follows :  **  In 
the  year  1849  the  defendant  went  from  Massachusetts  to  California. 
and  voted  and  was  taxed  there  until  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  in 
the^  year  1867.  When  he  came  to  Massachusetts  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  CRlifornia.  but  in  consequence  of  domestic  affliction  he 
has  remained  here.  While  in  California  he  had  his  residence  in  the 
township  of  Crescent,  otherwise  known  as  Crescent  Citv.  In_  June, 
1868,  the  plaintiff  commenced  an  action  before  a  justice's  cour^ 


Aa/^^«*^ 
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thisdefendanty  in  Crescent  township  and  county  of^Del  Norte,  whene 
^cP^feM5nx  tkJT^jeh^upon^e^^  llus  suUTnotice  of  the 

Tleiidencyof  said  action  ^n^jjii^j;iv^f^h^  poblication ;  and  the  same 
waT'pSSsecnfeH'n^b  fehal  judgment  upon  default,  the  defendant  not 
appearing  personallj-  or  by  counsel.  SaUj^judgmen^  has  never  been 
arrested,  reversed,  reviewed,  or  annulled^  iSSt^s  now  a  valid  and 
uTlsatjsBeir  JTRJgment  m  juli  "force  in  the  State  of  ^CalLforni^  Upon 
tlielnbove  lactS  il  IS-'Ugi'iJUd  iQal  the  court  uia}  render  such  judgment 
as  is  warranted  by  the  pleadings."  The  superior  court  gave  Judgment 
for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed. 

Wells,  J.  The  defendant  was  not  in  California  when  the  action 
was  commenced  against  him  there ;  nor  at  any  time  daring  its  pend- 
ency. JSio  service  of  process  or  notice  was  ever  made  upon  him 
personally.  He  did  not  appear  by  counsel,  or  otherwise,  nor  assent 
tojhe  judgment,  which  was  rendered  upon  his  default  of  appearance. 
Butlie  had  been,  for  a  long  time  before  tliat,  a_jcitizen  of  California ; 
tPe  contrac^wasmade  there :  and  that  continued  to 
domicile  when  the  judgment  was  rendered.  He  was,  therefore,  upon 
principles  of  internfltiniiftl  Hgrht^  fliii^ject  t9~the  laws,  and  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  that  State.  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §§  546,  548 ; 
Hall  V.  Williams,  6  Pick.  232,  240  ;  Gillespie  v.  Commercial  Insurance 
Co.,  12  Gray,  201.  Ii^J^assachusetts,  jurisdiction  is  assumed  to  be 
exercised  in  suitg^againsT  parties  wno^ay^_been  inhabitants  of  the 
^iltlimigB^not^  the  jine^f  action  brought  Gen.  Sts.  c.  126 
Blomson  V.  Underwood75  Cush.  52^  Orcutt  v.  Ranney,  10  Cush. 

lestign. jgras  i^  accordy ce  with  the^law^^f jpalifi^rnia.    XN  ap^ed 
ataliLthaLlh^judgBierit  *l^is  now  a  valid  an4  unsatisfied  judgment, 


in  full  force  in  the  State  of  ^aiiiornia.    -  j 

^  Mil,  SHj^/^^'^^stt^>ft%AM'^^^ 

ifiT^k^Vteci^VtL^*^  I^ARRAH  ..  WATSON.  (T        \ 

IU^S^Cl^^^^^^^  '^^^  Supreme  Court  op  Iowa.    1873. 

0^  ^         ^  [Reported  36  Iowa,  116.] 

Miller,  J.^  The  judgment  record,  on  which  this  action  ia  brought, 
shows  that  the  action  was  commenced  in  the  county  court  of  Monon- 
galia County,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  bv  the  issuance  of  a  iSm*- 
mons,  returnable  oiT  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1859.  The  sheritfs 
return  on  the  summons  shows  a  a  personal  service  tCereof  on  the  6th 
day  of  June.  1853.  ...  — — — — 

1  The  remainder  of  the  opinion,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  judgment  is  discusBed, 
is  here  omitted. 

Ace,  Hunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217 ;  Frothingham  v,  Barnes,  9  B.  L  474  (temble).^ 
Ed. 

*  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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On  the  trial  the  defendant  Watson  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  tes- 
tified that  during  the  year  1859,  he  resided  in  Greene  Count3^  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  so  resided  there  for  about  three  or  four  years  prior  ^to 
Jane,  i859,  and  never  afterward  resided  in  the  State  of  Virginia ;  TCat 
during  thp  month  of  *Tni]^,  1859,  he  went  from  his  residence  in  Penn- 
sylvania into  Monongalia  County.  V  irglnia.  temporarily  ana  on  Dusmess ; 
was  there  only  tWo  or  three  hours  and  returned  again  to  Greene  County, 
Penns3'lvania,  which  latter  county  adjoins  Monongana  Uountj,  Vlr- 
ginia;  that  while  thus  in  the  latter  county  he  was  served  with  some 
kind  of  paper  or  process,  which  was  the  only  paper  or  process  ever 
served  on  him  in  said  county ;  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter, 
ttgver  appeared  in  the  action,  ina3e  no  defence  and  authorized  no~ne 
to  appear  for  him.  "Whereupon  defendant's  counsel  asked  the  court  to 
inswucL  me  jury  in  substance,  that  if  they  found  tiiat  the  defendant^ 
at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  in  Virginia,  was  not  a 
resident  of  or  domiciled  in  said  State,  but  wasX  resident  V  and  domi- 
ciled in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  t&at  defendant,  when  tne  summons 
or  original  process  was  served  upon  him,  was  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
only  for  a  few  hours  temporarily  and  on  business ;  that  defendant  never 
afterward  resided  in  said  State ;  that  defendant  did  jiot  appear  to  the 
action  or  authorize  any  one  to  appear  for  him,  tnen  the  cpuntv  court 
or  Monongalia  Oounty^  Viryjinia.  aid  not,  by  virtue  of  such^ service  or 
any  proceedings Jn  sajd  action,  ac(j^uire  jurisdjction  of  the  jerson^of 
^ndant  to  renaera  personal  judgmenra8wbuT3n&e'i)in^       agamat 


himTn  this  State7 

This  instruction  was  relVised,  and  this  rnlingr  ia  ^sifjrned  as  error. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  service  ol'  ihi  %um- 
mons  would  not  have  the  effect  to  render  the  judgment  void  as  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  insisted  by  appellant's  counsel  that 
"  even  admitting  that  the  summons  had  been  served  in  time  and  per- 
sonaily  on  defendant  in  Virginia/^  the  court  did  not  acquire  juris- 
diction of  the  defendant  who  was  a  resident  of  another  State,  and 
never  afterward  was  a  resident  of  Virginia,  but  was  merely  temporarily 
therein  when  he  was  served  with  original  process  in  the  action.  The 
"sition  assumed  by  counsel  is,  that_the  TOurts^of^Virginja^ 

perspiTof  Ircitlzenjn&jesjo^^^ 

ess  upon^tom  wnile  temporarilyin 


State  can  by  its  judgments  ren- 


py 

dered  in  its  courts  bind  personally  a  defendant  who  is  not  within  its. 
jurisdiction,  and  on  whom  no  notice  nas  Deen  serve^.  Melhop  & 
Kingman  v.  Doane  &  Co.,  81  Iowa,  397,  and  cases  cited.  And  that 
torent^tl^  a  Judgment  rendered  in  one  State  to  the  full  faith  and  credit 
^ftnti^pprt  in  th<>  i;onstn;ution  and  laws  of  the  tjnited  States  the  court 


must  have  had  jurisdiction  not  only  of  the  subject-matter^  but  of  the 
Wrson  of  tfifi  ^ofonHftnt^  Jbjd.  But  is  it  true  that  the  courts  of  one 
State  cannot  acquire  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  a  citizen  and  resi* 
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dent  of  a  sister  State  by  the  service  of  onginal  process  upon  such 
citizen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  State?  '^V^^hi^^  it  is  not. 
In  the  only  case  cited  b}*  appellant's  counsel,  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass. 
462,  Chief  Justice  Pareons,  on  page  470,  says :  <*  'So^u  an  ^inhabitant 

nf  Ano  Stjit^  mRy,  wi^hf^^i^  ol»^pgjn|^  t^jg  rint^jyiU^  go    into   another  ;^Se' 

maytSerecontract  a  debt  orwmmit  a  tojt,  and  while  there  he  owes  jT 
tem^i'&ry*MI6giaftCe^tq^teat_^^      is  bound  by  its  laws,  and  is  atnen- 
^Bl^toTtTcottrfe.*'    iVrhave  fougd  no  ^aae  holding  a  contrary  docUlne 

to  thxs.    

Appl3'ing  this  doctrine  to  the  case  before  us,  we.  boM  that  the  county 
court  of  Virginia  dfd  acqu^^'e  jqr|sdict}Q|i  of  the  peraoiTof  the  defen^  '_ 
ant  bx^the  service  of  the  summong^pon  him  while  temporarily  within 
it^ocftrjunsaignbn,  ana  jEaHts  judgment  is  entitififLtoJhfi^same  faith~ 
anTcreSifinthis  ijiaie  as  itwas  cntitlecl  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
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Field,  J.  This  action ^as  brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  court 
below,  to  recover  the  amount  due  on  two  promissory  notes  of  the 
defendants,  each  for  the  sum  of  $2,500,  bearing  date  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1877,  and  payablefive  months  after  date^  to,  the  order  of  the 
Winthrop  Mining  Company,  at  the  German  National  Bank,  in  Chi- 
'  '  cago,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum. 

To  the  action  the  defendants  set  up  various  defences,  aqd,  among 

/^ik^MA^^A^J'^   others,  substantially  these:  That  the  consideration  of  the  notes  had 

tmiMSouudt   XtSs^***®^'  *^*^  ^^®y  were  given, 'with  two  others  of  like  tenor  and 

-      .  ^  amount,  to  the  Wmthrop  Mining  Company,  a  corporation   created 

X^^^kSaaMm  >  ui  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in  part  payment  for  ore  and  other  prop- 

9uJAr^'**%T*%^    erty  sold  to  the  defendants  upon  a  representation  as  to  its  Quantity. 

Im|  t^^^'w^wbich  provea  to  be  incorrect;   that  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity 

I       *l3        sola  was  ever  delivered,  and  that  the  value  of  the  deficiency  exceeded 

^AkAX^\  M^ ^  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  suit;  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 

7^0tO  ^^^»vV<>y|action,  and   before  the  transfer  of  the  notes  to  the  plaintiff,"T&e 

/    Winthrop   Mining  Uompany  was   inaePted   to  the  defendants  in  a 

large  sum,  viz.  810,000,  upon  a  judgment  recovered  bv  them  in  the 

Circuit  Court  of  Marquette  County,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 

that  the  notes  were  transferred  to  him  after    their    maturity  and 

dishonor,  and  after  he  had  notice  of  the  defenoes  to  them. 

^1  Ace,  Alley  v.  Caspari,  80  Me.  234,  14  Atl.  12;  Thompson  v.  Cowell,  148  Mass. 
552.  — Ed. 
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I  |foun^  for  him  for  the  full  amount  claimed;   and   judgment* having 
been  entered  thereon,  the  defendants  brought  the  case  here  for  review. 
The  ruling  of  the  court  below  in  excluding  the  record  constitutes  the 
only  error  assigned. 
The 


ttion  to  it  was  &s  evidence  that  the  apiount  rendered  was  an^existuig 
pbligatiogijor^el^ib  against  the  ^ompanyr  ^LJi,bel,fipurj^^ia^j|ot^_ag 
quired  ynnsdicrioiroyer  Ihe  copapany,  Jhe judgment^stablished  noth- 
as  to  Its  lia 


jility^eyond  the  amount  which  ttie  proceeds 
^^pei^  oiscbarged.  Tnere  was  no  appearance  oi  me  company  in 
the  action,  ana  juagment  against  it  was  rendered  for  $6,450  by 
default.  The  officer,  to  whom  the  writ  of  attachment  was  issued, 
returned  that,  by  virtue  of  it,  he  had  seized  and  attached  certain 
specified  personal  property  of  the  defendant,  and  had  also  sei'ved 
a  copy  of  the  writ,  with  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  the  property 
attached,  on  the  defendant,  **by  delivering  the  same  to  Henry  J. 
Col  well,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  said  Winthrop  Mining  Company,  person- 
ally, in  said  county." 

The  laws  of  Michigan  provide  for  attaching  property  of  abscond- 
ing, fraudulent,  and  non-resident  debtors  and  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions. They  require  that  the  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff,  or  other 
officer  by  whom  it  is  to  be  served,  shall  direct  him  to  attach  the 
property  of  the  defendant,  and  to  summon  him  if  he  be  found  within 
tne  county,  anq  also  to  serve  on  him  a  copy  of  the  attachment  and 
of  the  inventory  of  the  property  attached.  They  also  declare  that 
wnere  a  copy  or  tb^  Wl'll  Of  attacillll^Ul  llUs  been  personally  served 
on  the  defendant,  the  same  proceedings  may  be  bad  thereon  in  the 
suit  in  all  respects  as  upon  the  return  of  an  original  writ  of  sum- 
naons  personally  served  where  suit  is  commenced  by  such  summons. 
2  Comp.  Laws,  lo/i,  sects,  b^y/  ana  b4lj{. 

They  also  provide,  in  the  chapter  regulating  proceedings  by  and 
against  corporations,  that  ** suits  against  corporations  may  be  com- 
menced by  original  writ  of  summons,  or  by  declaration,  in  the  same 
manner  that  personal  actions  may  be  commenced  against  individuals^ 
and  such  writ,  or  a  copy  of  such  declaration,  in  any  suit  against  a 
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'-^^^  corporation,  may  be  Berved  on  the  presiding  officer,  the  cashier,  the 

^J^tvJn  •  secretary,  or  the  treasurer  tnereor ;  or,  it  tnere  be  no  such  offlcerj^r 

(P  Hk      "HU     Pone  can  be  founa,  sucn  service  may  be  made  on  such  other  officer 

^^^'^^      ^^    or  member  of  such  corporation,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  court 

^Hlw^^^^H#Ot^%^in  which  such  suit  is  brought  may  direct;  "  and  that  **in  suits  com- 

^\ji,J|-d^%  "W  ^menced  by  attachment  in  favor  of  a  resident  of  this  State  against 

^  any  corporation  created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State, 

"tAM^^  government,  or  country^  if  a  copy  of  such  attachment  and  of  the 

inventory  of  property  attached  shall  have  been  personally  servea  j)n 

any  ottlcer,  member,  clerk,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  within  this 

State,  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  thereupon  bad,  and  with  iTke 

effect,  as  in  case  of  an  attachment  against  a  natural  person,  which 

^  shall  have  been  returned  served  in  like  manner  upon  the  defendant." 

f^yi^xtb^lL^^  2  Comp.  Laws,  1871,  sects.  6544  and  6550. 

"W^Si*  dipw  %«i<cH^AA«4l  The  courts  of  the  United   States  only  regard  judgments  of  the 
h  i>w^fM,«  t^oj- State  courts  establishing  personal  demands  as  having  validity  or  as 
^J^,^^  importing  verity  where  they  have  been  rendered  upon  personal  cita- 

tion of  the  party,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  those  empowered  to 
receive  process  for  him,  or  upon  his  voluntary  appearance. 

In  Pennoyer  v.  Neff  we  had  occasion  to  consider  at  length  the 
manner  in  which  State  courts  can  acquire  jurisdiction  to  render  a 
personal  judgment  against  non-residents  which  would  be  received 
as  evidence  in  the  Federal  courts ;  and  we  held  that  pereonal  service 
of  citation  on  the  party  or  hia  vQluntury  ftppparAnoP  wps,  with  Homft 
exceptions,  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  excep- 
tions related  to  those  cases  where  proceedings  are  taken  in  a  State  to 
determine  the  status  of  one  of  its  citizens  towards  a  non-resident,  or 
where  a  party  has  agreed  to  accept  a  notification  to  others  or  service 
on  them  as  citation  to  himself.     95  U.  S.  714. 

The  doctrine  of  that  case  applies,  in  all  its  force,  to  personal  judp^- 
ments  of  State  courts  against  foreign  coiporations.  The  courts 
'  rendering  them  must  have  acquired  jnriflHifitinn  avp.r  the  pfirty  'By' 
'  pereonal  service  or  voluntary  appearance,  whether  the  party  be  a 
corporation  or  a  natural  person.  There  is  only  this  difference;  a^ 
corporation  being  an  artificial  being,  can  act  only  through  agents, 
and  only  through  them  can  be  reached,  and  process  must,  tberefo7e7 
be  served  upon  tdem.  In  the  State  wnere  a  corporation  is  formed 
11  IS  noi  ditlicult  to  ascertain  who  are  authorized  to  represent  and 
act  for  it.  Its  charter  or  the  statutes  of  the  State  will  indicate  in 
whose  hands  the  control  and  management  of  its  affairs  are  placed. 
Directors  are  readily  found,  as  also  the  officers  appointed  by  them 
to  manage  its  business.  But  the  moment  the  boundary  of  the  State 
is  passed  difficulties  arise;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  who  repre- 
sent the  corporation  there,  and  under  what  circumstances  serv-ice  on 
them  will  bind  it. 

Formerly  it  was  held  that  a  foreign  corporation  could  not  be  sued 
in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  personal  demand  outside  of  the 
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State  by  which  it  was  chartered.  The  principle  that  a  corporation 
must  dwell  in  the  place  of  its  creation,  and  cannot,  as  said  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  migrate  to  another  sovereignty,  coupled  with 
the  doctrine  that  an  officer  of  the  corporation  does  not  cari'y  his  func- 
tions with  him  when  he  leaves  his  State,  prevented  the  maintenance 
of  personal  actions  against  it  There  was  no  mode  of  compelling 
its  appearance  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction.  Legal  proceedings  there 
against  it  were,  therefore,  necessarily  confined  to  the  disposition  of 
such  property  belonging  to  it  as  could  be  there  found ;  and  to  author- 
ize them  legislation  was  necessary. 

In  McQueen  v.  Middleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  decided  in  1819,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  considering  the  question  whether 
the  law  of  that  State  authorized  an  attachment  against  the  property 
of  a  foreign  corporation,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  foreign  cor- 
poration could  not  be  sued  in  the  State,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
the  process  must  be  served  on  the  head  or  principal  officer  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereignty  where  the  artificial  body  existed; 
observing  that  if  the  president  of  a  bank  went  to  New  York  from 
another  State  he  would  not  represent  the  corporation  there ;  and  that 
'^his  functions  and  his  character  would  not  accompany  him  when  he 
moved  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  under  whose  laws 
he  derived  this  character."  16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  5.  The  opinion  thus 
expressed  was  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  been  accepted  as  correctly  stating  the  law. 
It  was  cited  ^ith  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1834,  in  Feckham  v.  North  Parish  in  Haverhill,  the  court  adding 
that  all  foreign  corporations  were  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
process  of  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  16  Pick,  (Mass.)  274. 
Similar  expressions  of  opinion  are  found  in  numerous  decisions, 
accompanied  sometimes  with  suggestions  that  the  doctrine  might  be 
otherwise  if  the  foreign  corporation  sent  its  officer  to  reside  in  the 
State  and  transact  business  there  on  its  account.  Libbey  v.  Hodg- 
don,  9  N.  H.  394;  Moulin  v.  Trenton  Insurance  Co.,  24  N.  J.  L. 
222. 

This  doctrine  of  the  exemption  of  a  corporation  from  suit  in  a 


orpor 
Ihel 


State  other  than  that  ol  its  creation  was  the  cause  of, 
venience,  and  often  of  manitest  injustice.  THe  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporations  of  late  years,  abd  the  immense  extent  of 
their  business,  only  made  this  inconvenience  and  injustice  more  fre- 
quent and  marked.  Corporations  now  enter  into  all  the  industries 
of  the  country.  The  business  of  bank/ng,  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  insurance  is  almost  Entirely  carried  on  by  them, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  toe  country  is  in  their  hands. 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  one  State,  they  carry  on  the  most 
extensive  operations  in  other  States.  To  meet  and  obviate  this 
inconvenience  and  injustice,  the  legislatures  of  several  States  inter- 
posed, and  provided  for  service  of  process  on  officers  and  agents  of 
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foreign  corporations  doing  bnsipesB  therein, 
and   legal  view,  that  the  domicile  ot   a  COI 


Whilst  the  theoretical^ 
poration  is  onjjTn  the 


fsiet^z^ 


State  where  it  is  created,  was  admitted,  it  was  perceived  that  when 
a  foreign  corporation  sent  its  officers  and  agents  into  other  States 
and  opened  6ttices,  ana  carried  on  its  pusiness  there,  it  was,  in 
eBFCCt,  &8  mucD  represented  by  them  there  as  in  the  Statft  of  its  crea- 
tion. As  it  was  protected  by  the  laws  of  those  States,  allowed  to 
carry  on  its  business  within  their  borders,  and  to  sue  in  their  courts, 
it  seemed  only  right  that  it  should  be  held  responsible  in  those  courts 
to  obligations  and  liabilities  there  incurred. 

All  that  there  is  in  the  legal  residence  of  a  corporation  in  the  State 
of  ifi  hyation  consists^InTSfe^fa^^  by  its  laws  the  corporators 

associatea  together  and  allowed  to  exercise  as  a  pody  certain 

Actions,  ~i^TTS'?Tight  of  silCCessidh  miis  members.     Its^fflcers 
agenTs  constiiute  all  thai  isjrislbife  oiTtfl  ft^tisteBge;  and  they 
majLgei^utLorizeg^  to  act  for  it  witnout  IIB  w'fili  aflJWitbirTtF 

here  would  ?eem,  therefore,  to  ne  no  souna  reason 
extent  of  their  agency,  they  should  not  be  equally  deemed  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  States  for  which  they  are  respectively  appointed  when 
it  is  called  to  legal  responsibility  for  their  transactions. 

The  case  is  unlike  that  of  suits  against  individuals.  They  can 
act  by  themselves,  and  upon  them  process  can  De  direct] v  served, 
but  a  corporation  can  only  act  and  be  reached  through  agents.  Serv- 
ing process  on  its  agents  in  other  States,  for  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  their  agency,  is,  in  effect,  sei-ving  process  on  it  as  much 
so  as  if  such  agents  resided  in  the  State  where  it  was  created. 

A  corporation  of  one  State  cannot  do  buaineaa  in  another  State 
without  the  latter^  nnnaAnt.^  ^^PFfiftB  or  implied,  and  that  consent 
may  be  accompanied  with  such  conditions  as  it  mav  think  proper  to 
impose.  As  said  by  this  court  in  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.  u  French: 
"TEese  conditions  must  be  deemed  vali4^  and,  effectual  by  other 
IS  andL  Oy  this  couFtT 

SstiEtion  orlfl 

10^ 


itbority  of 
rinciple  of 


[of  tEe^Tni1;ed  $l^p.tfta,  or  inconsistent  with  those 

^w  which  secure  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 

from  ^ncrpacbinent~by  all  other8^,~or  that  principL 

liftttiraT  Jtrslice'^wnich  fq?WTl8  congemnaiioq  wUhnnl.  opfTOrtrmfFrTor 

rne  ibtate  may,  therefore,  impose  as  a  condition  upon  which  a 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  do  business  within  her 
limits,  that  it  shall  stipulate  that  in  any  litigation  arising  out  of  its 
transactions  in  the  State,  it  will  accept  as  sufficient  the  service  of 
process  on  its  agents  or  persons  specially  designated;  and  the  condi- 
tion would  be  eminently  fit  and  just.  And  such  condition  and  stipu- 
lation may  be  implied  as  well  as  expressed.  If  a  State  permits  a 
foreign  corporation  to  do  business  within  her  limits^  and  at  the  saT 
fime  provides  tnSt  in  suits  agatpstlTfarb^siness  Iftere  dmneVprSc- 
eSg^spSTT^pF'serviSd  upStTltsagents^  the  provision  is  to  be  deemed  a 
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sgondition  of^the  permission ;  and  corporations  that  subsequently  do 
business  in  the  Staie  are  lo  be  o^med  to  assent  to  such  condition  as 
fully  as  though  they  had  spefti^ly  authorized  their  agents  to  receive 
service  of  the  process.  j|<ich  condition  must  not,  however,  encroach 
upon  that  principle  of  natural  justice  Which  I'tqUirdU  U6lice  6t  asuft 
t5^a  p&rty'bi^IOl'B  he^illl  he  bOflnd  by  itT  It  must  be  reATObable,  and 
tne  service  provided  lor  snould  De  only  upon  such  agents  as  may  be 
properly  deemed  representatives  of  the  foreign  corporation.  The 
decision  of  this  court  in  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.  v.  French,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  sustains  these  views.*  •  htf3ti3+« 

The  State  of  Michigan  permits  foreign  corporations  to  transact^ 
business  within  her  limits.  Either  by  express  enactment,  as  in  the 
case  of  insurance  companies,  or  by  her  acquiescence,  they  are  as  Shaafx^v 
free  to  engage  in  all  legitimate  business  as  corporations  of  her  owuUa'^'^S  ^o^^Avt 
creation.  Her  statutes  expressly  provide  for  suits  being  brought  by  "Utik^Oi^  f^\nK^ 
them  in  her  courts ;  and  for  suits  by  attachment  being  brought  "^^jImu^a^  cT^I 
against  them  in  favor  of  residents  of  the  State.  And  in  these  <^^ujkidhp  Asdh 
attachment  suits  they  authorize  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  writ  of  -U^^iuk^^JiksL  i^yU 
attachment,  with  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  the  property  attached,  'VUHAA-c^^d^^U^u 
on  "any  officer,  member,  clerk,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  "  within  tttf^^JLTirtOi^ 
the  State,  and  give  to  a  personal  service  of  a  copy  of  the  writ  and  of -^  \±aPl^^  mMmJL 
the  inventory  on  one  of  these  persons  the  force  and  effect  of  personal  JK^V^T^Tq 

service  of  a  summons  on  a  defendant  in  suits  commenced  by  summons.  ^%,  ^JS^IdJUCAAA^ 

It  thus  seems  that  a  writ  of  foreign  attachment  in  that  State  is  ^^/vV^^^iH^i^V 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  —  as  a  command  to  the  officer 
attach  property  of  the  corporation,  and  as  a  summons  to  the  latter  jT 
to  appear  in  the  suit  We  do  not,  however,  understand  the  laws  as 
authorizing  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  writ,  as  a  summons,  upon 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  corporation,  unless  the  corporation  be  engaged 
in  business  in  the  State,  and  the  agent  be  appointed  to  act  there. 
We  so  construe  the  words  "agent  of  such  corporation  within  this 
State."  They  do  not  sanction  service  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  the 
corporation  who  resides  in  another  State,  and  is  only  casually  in  the 
State,  and  not  charged  with  any  business  of  the  corporation  there. 
The  decision  in  Newell  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  reported  in 
the  19th  of  Michigan  Reports,  supports  this  view,  although  that  was 
the  case  of  an  attempted  service  of  a  declaration  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit.  The  defendant  was  a  Canadian  corporation  own- 
ing and  operating  a  railroad  from  Suspension  Bridge  in  Canada  to 
the  Detroit  line  at  Windsor  opposite  Detroit,  and  can*ying  passen- 
gers in  connection  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, 
upon  tickets  sold  by  such  companies  respectively.  The  suit  was 
commenced  in  Michigan,  the  declaration  alleging  a  contract  by  the 
defendant  to  carry  the  plaintiff  over  its  road,  and  its  violation  of  the 

I  Ace.  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  v.  Law,  [1899]  A.  C.  431 ;  Fireman's 
Ins.  Co.  V,  Thompson,  155  111.  204,  40  N.  £.  488  ;  Reyer  v.  Odd  Fellows'  Ace 
Assoc.,  157  Mass.  367.  — Ed. 
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contract  by  removiug  him  from  its  cars  at  an  intermediate  station. 
The  declaration  was  seiTed  upon  Joseph  Price,  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  who  was  only  casually  in  the  State.  The  corporation 
appeared  specially  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
pleaded  that  it  was  a  foreign  corporation,  and  had  no  place  of  busi- 
ness or  agent  or  officer  in  the  State,  or  attorney  to  receive  service  of 
legal  process,  or  to  appear  for  it ;  and  that  Joseph  Price  was  not  in 
the  State  at  the  time  of  service  on  him  on  any  official  business  of  the 
corporation.  The  plaintiff  having  demun-ed  to  this  plea,  the  court 
held  the  service  insufficient.  ^^The  corporate  entity,"  said  the  court, 
^^ could  by  no  possibility  enter  the  State,  and  it  could  do  nothing 
more  in  that  direction  than  to  cause  itself  to  be  represented  here  by 
its  officers  or  agents.  Such  representation  would,  however,  neces- 
sarily imply  something  more  than  the  mere  presence  here  of  a  person 
possessing,  when  in  Canada,  the  relation  to  the  company  of  an  officer 
or  agent.  To  involve  the  representation  of  the  company  here,  the 
supposed  representative  would  have  to  hold  or  enjoy  in  this  State 
an  actual  present  official  or  representative  status.  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  here  as  an  agent  or  officer  of  the  corporation,  and  not 
as  an  isolated  individual.  If  he  should  drop  the  official  or  represent- 
ative character  at  the  frontier,  if  he  should  bring  that  character  no 
further  than  the  territorial  boundary  of  the  government  to  whose 
laws  the  corporate  body  itself,  and  consequently  the  official  positions 
of  its  officers  also,  would  be  constantly  indebted  for  existence,  it 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  maintained  that  he  continued  to  possess 
such  character  by  force  of  our  statute.  Admitting,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  suit,  that  in  given  cases  the  foreign  corporation 
would  be  bound  by  service  on  its  ti*easurer  in  Michigan,  this  could 
only  be  so  when  the  treasurer,  the  then  official,  the  officer  then  in  a 
manner  impersonating  the  company,  should  be  served.  Joseph  Price 
was  not  here  as  the  treasurer  of  the  defendants.  He  did  not  then 
represent  them.  His  act  in  coming  was  not  the  act  of  the  company, 
nor  was  his  remaining  the  business  or  act  of  any  besides  himself. 
He  had  no  principal,  and  he  was  not  an  agent.  He  had  no  official 
status  or  representative  character  in  this  State.'*     19  Mich.  344. 

According  to  the  view  thus  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  service  upon  an  agent  of  a  foreign  corporation  will  not 
be  deemed  sufficient,  unless  he  represents  the  corporation  in  the 
State.  This  representation  implies  that  the  corporation  does  busi- 
ness, or  has  business,  in  the  State  for  the  transaction  of  which  it ' 
sends  or  appoints  an  agent  there.  If  the  agent  occupies  no  repre- 
sentative character  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the  corporation 
in  the  State,  a  judgment  rendered  upon  service  on  him  would  hardly 
be  considered  in  other  tribunals  as  possessing  any  probative  force. 
In  a  case  where  similar  service  was  made  in  New  York  upon  an 
officer  of  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey  accidentally  in  the  former 
State,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  said,  that  a  law  of  another 
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State  which  sanctioned  such  service  upon  an  ofiScer  accidentally 
within  its  jurisdiction  was  ^^so  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  that  the  courts  of  other  States  ought 
not  to  sanction  it"  Moulin  v.  Trenton  Insui-ance  Co.,  24  N.  J.  L. 
222,  234. 

Without  considering  whether  authorizing  service  of  a  copy  of  a 
writ  of  attachment  as  a  summons  on  some  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  statute — a  member,  for  instance,  of  the  foieigu  corporation, 
that  is,  a  mere  stockholder  —  is  not  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  natural  justice  mentioned  in  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.  v.  French, 
which  forbids  condemnation  without  citation,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
sei*ve  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  service  is  made  within  the 
State  upon  an  agent  oi  a  roreign  corporaiion,  ii  is  essential,  in'orcler 
lo  support  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  render  a  personal  judg- 
ment, that  it  should  appear  somewliere  in  me  recora  —  either  in  the 
application  for  the  writ,  or  accompanying  its  sei-vice,  or  in  tne  pieacP 
Tngs  or  the  finding  of  the  court  —  that  tne  corporation  was  engagecl 
^n  business  in  the  Btate._^  The  transaction  of  business  bv  the  cor- 
poration in  the  State,  general  or  special,  appearing,  a  certificate  of 
service  by  the  proper  officer  on  a  peraon  who  is  its  agent  there  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  sufficient  pHvia  facie  evidence  that  the  agent  rep- 
resented the  company  in  the  business.  It  would  then  be  open,  when 
the  record  is  offered  as  evidence  in  another  State,  to  show  that  the 
agent  stood  in  no  representative  character  to  the  company,  that  his 
duties  were  limited  to  those  of  a  subordinate  employ^,  or  to  a  par- 
ticular transaction,  or  that  his  agency  had  ceased  when  the  mattei'  in 
suit  arose. 

In  the  record,  a  copy  of  which  was  offered  in  evidence  in  this  case, 
there  was  nothing  to  show,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  the  Winthrop 
Mining  Company  was  engaged  in  business  in  the  State  when  service 
was  made  on  Colwell.  The  return  of  the  officer,  on  which  alone  reli- 
ance was  placed  to  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  court,  gave 
no  information  on  the  subject.  It  did  not,  therefore,  appear  even 
prima  facie  that  Colwell  stood  in  any  such  representative  character 
to  the  company  as  would  justify  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  writ  on 
him.  The  certificate  of  the  sheriff,  in  the  absence  of  this  fact  in  the 
record,  was  insufficient  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  to  render  a  per- 
sonal judgment  against  the  foreign  corporation.  The  record  was, 
therefore,  properly  excluded.  Judgment  affirmed, 
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^uxAj^  f^^jf-x^.  Declaration  by  the  assigaee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Com- 
l&V  ^'^^^^^^^^jTjperee  de  France,  Limited^  on.jujwlgnTeTT€"for  £151  155.  recovered  on 
jMcA^tS^^f»w3Sa<a)rtie  7tb  of  February,  1867,  in  the  empire  of  France^ -by  htm  against  the 
■*         ^  ^  ^  defendant  in  the  Court  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Departmevt 

and  having  jurisdiction  in  that 
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of  the  Seine,  being  a  court  duly  holden, 
behalf. 

Plea.  8.  That  tlie  suit  was  commenced,  according  to  the  French 
taw,  b3'  proc^e88  and  sumnaons,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  at  ^ny 
time  previous  to  the  recovery  of  judgment  resident  or  domlciled'withiu 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  nor  is  he  a  native  of  France,  and  i>e 
was  not  served  with  any  process  or  summons,  nor  did  he  appear,  nor 
jtad  be  any  notice  or  knowledge  of  any  process  or  summons,  or  any 
opportunity  of  defending  himself.  '-  ! 

Replications.  1.  That  defendant  was  shareholder  in  a  French  cpm- 
pany,  the  articles  of  which  provided  *\y^t  ^'very  shareholder  must  elect 
some  domicile  in  Paris^  or  in  default  thereof  would  be  taken  to  be  domi- 
ciled at  the  office  of  an  imperial  procurator,  for  the  purpose  of  service 
of  process  in  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  liouidation  oi  me  company 
between  the  sharehoMers  and  the  company;  and  that  such  disputes 
should  be  submitted  to  the  proper  French  court.  That  service  was 
made  accordinglj*,  as  provided  by  French  law. 

i?.    That  the  law  oi  France  contained  similar  provisions.' 

Amphlett,  B.     An  important  question  is  raised  on  these  replica- 
tions, involving  the  liability  of  a  British  subject  to  be  sued  in  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  country.    As  to^the  first  replication  demurred  to.  the  court 
is  unanimously  of  opmion  that  the  dfi^MadgSTis  shown  upon  the  face  of 
^  it  to  have  contracted  with  the  company,  of  which  he  is  a  shareholder, 
^  and  whose  representative  the  plaintiff  Is,  that  he  would^  under  the  cir- 
[  cumstano^a  diac^loapd.  h^  arnenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
I   the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.    But  as 
to  the  second  replication. 


"my  brotl^r  Pigott  and  myself  think  that 
although, the  allegations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  defendant's  con- 
tract  is  to  be  governed  by  Frencu  iaw,  stiii.ih&t  thtiV  do  HOt  6how  Huit 
he  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  French  court.  The  contract  must 
be  interpreted  by  an  English  tribunal.  '  " 

5iow,  tne  piaiutitf'  seems  to  nave  thought  that  all  he  need  allege  is 
that  French  law  is  to  govern  the  contract.  But  it  bj^  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  defendant  has  subjected  himself  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  show  that  ^before  an  English- 
must  bear  eitl 
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}  T^  replications,  stated  at  length  byjhe^ep^ter,  are  here  abridged.  —  Ed. 
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an  absolute  or  it  qaalified  or  temporary  allegiance  to  the  eoaptry  m  'tA-ca-^  Cjolak.  ftn.^ 
w^jaTtlie  coQix  is.  ne  mtlSt,  as  i8^)0inted  out  by  isiacfcburn,  J.,  in  ^^'^i^^^^'^t^f^tyl 
Sehibsby  v.  ^^estenbolz,  Law  Rep,  6  Q.  B.  155,  p.  161,  be  a  subjec 
of  the  country,  or_a8  a  resident  there  when  the  action  was  conimenc^ 
(or  perhaps  it  wouia  be  enough  if  he  were  tHere  when  tbe  obligation* 
was  contracted,  though  upon  this  point  doubt  is  expressed),  so  as  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  or  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  learned  judge 
alsopnts  two^  other  cases  in  wtiicli  a  person  might  be  bound,  —  one 
where  he,  as  plaintiff,  has  selected  his  tribunal,  and  the  other  where  he 
l^as  voluntarily  appeared  before  it  and  takes  the  chance  of  a  judgment 
in  his  favor.  The  defendant's  liabilit}'  in  the  latter  case,  however,  is 
left  an  open  question.  But  independently  of  that  question,  I  annre* 
hend  that  a  man  may  contract  with  othei*s  that  his  rights  shall  be  de- 
termined*nor8ByTyToreT|n  [aw,  but  by  a  toreign  tribunal,  and  tbus, 
by  reason  of  bis  contract,  an  J  not  of  any  allegiance  absolute  oj  quali^ 
fied,  would  become  lK)und  by  that  tribunal's  decision  It  is  upon  this 
grouna  that  I  decide  tbe  demurrer  to  tbe  tirst  replication  in  the  plain- 
tiff's favor.  I  think  that  the  defendant  must  be  taken  to  have  agreed 
that  if  he  did  not  elect  a  domicile  one  should  be  elected  for  him  ;  for 
the  articles  of  association  provide  for  ifa»  hfting  ^onp..  It  is  said  that  it^ 
is  not  sufficiently  stated  that  he  had  notice  of  this  particular  provision  ; 
but  i  tbtnK  It  must  i>e  implied  tbat  he  had  notice,  from  the  fact  oflns 
becoming  a  shareholder  in  the  company.  ■ 

I  now  nroceeg  to  dbBSIdgl'  t!i6  66cond  replication,  which  is  silent 
as  to  the  statutes  or  articles  of  association,  but  sjmply  alleges  that 
according  to  French  law  the  members  of  the  company  were  bound  to^ 
elect  a  domicile ;  and  tbat,  accoixting  to  French  law,  upon  geiaulnr" 
doniicile  would  be  eleciea  lor  them  at  a  public  office,  where  process 
might  be  served,  and  tbat  they  wouia  oe  oouna  thereby.  I  confess  I 
cannot  find  a  case  wbicli  has  gone  so  far  as  to  bold  a  defendant" liable7 
urnfer  sufli  cTrcumsiances,  upon  a  foreign  judgment  obtained,  as  this 
was,  withmit  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  proceedings.  Can  it  be 
said  that  an  £nglisbman,  tor  example,  who  buj's  a  share  in  a  foreign  | 
company  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  thereby  becomes  necessarily 
bound  by  any  decision  to  which  the  foreign  tribunal  may  come  upon  a 
matter  affecting  his  interests?  Suppose  there  had  been  a  provision  by 
the  law  of  France  that  whenever  a  member  neglected  to  elect  a  domi- 
cile he  should  pay  double  calls,  are  we  to  enforce  his  liability  in  an 
action  on  a  judgment  for  such  calls  obtained  against  him  without  his 
knowledge  in  the  foreign  court?  No  doubt  in  the  present  case,  where 
the  law  of  France  is  in  question,  the  probability  is  that  the  shareholder 
would  not  be  subjected  to  any  extraordinary  or  unjust  liabilities.  But 
ii  tbe  principle  of  law  is  that  which  the  plaintiff  contends  for,  it  must 


>A*-AMp* 


be  applied  in  6fl5^a  uf  isuuulilw  wh(?re  lh6  law  might  be  very  much 
more  oi>en  to  objection  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  country  such  as, 
France. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  authorities  upon  the  point  are  decisive, 
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and  two  were  especialk  relied  on.  The  first  was  the  Bank  of  Anstral- 
asia  V.  Harding,  9  C.  B.  661,  19  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  345  ;  and  it  is,  I  agree, 
a  strong  authority  in  8up|K)rt  of  the  first  i*eplication,  but  not  of  the 
second.  In  that  case  there  liad  been  a  local  act  obtained  giving  power 
to  the  company's  creditors  to  obtain  judgment  against  a  representative 
of  all  the  members,  and  enacting  that  by  that  judgment  all  the  mem- 
bers should  be  bound ;  and  it  was  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  act 
existed  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  founded ;  and  nothing  falls 
from  any  of  the  judges  to  indicate  that  they  would  have  held  the 
defendant  bound  if  there  had  been  no  such  act  In  their  opinion  the 
defendant  was  to  be  considered  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  passing  of 
the  act,  or  as  one  of  the  parties  at  whose  request  it  was  passed,  and 
therefore  bound  by  its  provisions.  See  per  Wilde,  C.  J.,  and  Cress- 
well,  J.,  pp.  685,  687.  In  the  absence  of  such  consent,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  court  would  have  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

The  second  case  relied  on  was  Valine  v,  Dumergue,  4  Ex.  290,  18 
L.  J.  (Ex.)  398 ;  but  here,  again,  although  the  decision  supports  the 
first,  it  fails  to  support  the  second  replication.  There  the  defendant 
had  become  by  transfer  the  owner  of  shares  in  a  French  company ;  and 
upon  accepting  the  shares  was  bound,  according  to  French  law,  to  elect 
a  domicile.    He  actually  did  so,  and  gave  notice  of  his  election  to  the 

company.      Hp  wftH^  thef<>foiPr  AWftrA  of  whnf  thn  Fronfih  \s^w  was^  and 

had  complied  with  it.  Then,  having  left  the  country,  notice  of  process 
was,  as  here,  left  at  the  elected  domicile,  but  never  reached  tne  aetend- 
ant  against  whom^Judgnient  by  default  was  recovered.  It  was  held 
he  was  liable  on  the  judgment,  but  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  done 
something  more  than  become  a  shareholder  in  the  companj- ;  he  had  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  he  had  agreed  to  be 
I  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  foreign  court  "THp  i^^pjjpflHnn  nnnaiata/' 
'^^^^dj's  Alderson,  B.  (p.  303)  "  of  a  statement  of  facts  which  show  that 
by  the  agreement  to  which  the  defendant  has  become  a  partv^  no  actual 
notice  need  be  given  to  him ; "  and,  again  (p.  303),  **  It  is  not  con- 
trary  to  natural  justice  that  a  man  who  has  agreed  to  receive  a  partic- 
ular mode  of  notification  of  legal  proceedings  should  be  bound  by  a 
judgment  in  which  that  particular  mode  has  been  followed,  even  though 
he  may  not  have  had  actual  notice  of  them." 

For  these  reasons  my  judgment  (in  which  my  brother  Pigott  con- 
curs)  is^for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  demurrer  to  the  first  replication,  and 
for  the  defendant  upon  the  demurrer  to  the  second. 

"  Judgment  accordingly.^ 

Kelly,  C.  B.*  [dissenting  on  the  second  replication.]  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  now  established  by  the  law  of  this  countrj'  that  one  who  be- 
comes a  shareholder  in  a  foreign  company,  and  therefore  and  thereby 

1  Ace.  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Harding,  9  C.  B.  661 ;  Bauk  of  Australasia  v.  Nias, 
16  Q.  B.  717.  —  Ed. 

3  Part  of  this  opinion  is  omitted.—  Ed. 
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a  member  of  that  company,  —  such  compan}*  existing  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  subject  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  that  country,  —  himself 
becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  that  country',  and  to  the  articles  or  con- 
stitutions of  that  company  construed  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
law  of  that  country  in  all  things,  and  as  to  all  matters  and  all  questions 
existing  or  arising  in  relation  to  or  connected  with  the  acts  and  affairs 
and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  such  company  and  its  members  sever- 
ally and  collectively  ;  and  if  that  company,  by  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  it  exists,  or  by  the  articles  of  its  constitution,  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  court  within  that  country,  so  also  is  each 
shareholder  or  member  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  relation 
to  or  connected  with  such  company.  ^  ^   -^ 

^        Ex  PARTE  BLAIN.  /   ^^-*^^^-^®***^tr-//^^ 

Court  of  Appeal.     ISffi.  y  y^  Y^yTi,"^  \^^^Jts^%^h/ 
[Reported  12  Chancery  Division,  522.]  ifc    5  •^/VVT^-Ia^J^CJcAx   ^Vi.  V  fijo 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Register  Pepys,  actingMA^CUAi/  -iMM^O 
as  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy.  ji^<u%^^-    (^  H^^  \aAJMA/ 

James  Sawers,  of  Liverpool,  and  six  other  persons,  traded  at  Liver-  \yi^t*Vj^\,gJ|3is 


pool  and  in  London  under  the  firm  of  James  Sawers  &  Co.,  and  at 

Valparaiso  and  other  places   in  South  America  under  the  firm   oT 

Sawers,  Woodgate,  &  Co.     The  principal  place  of  business  of  the 

,  X  firm  in  England  was  at  Liverpool.     Twoof  the  partners  were  Chilian  Y^y*^^"xr^^*yi 

/    ^    A      8ub|ect8,  domiciled  and  permanently  resident  in  Chili,  and  they  bad  H^^^^^^IAXXAj^y 

i    y     y^     never  been  in  ^gland  or  in  any  part  of  (jireat  ifiitam.  ^^^tnUwCSdOl^ 

\^  Y  t        Qn~tbe  16th  of   December,   187J^,    William   Blain   commenced  ^^rtj^^joUf  ^ 


It 


action^  in  the 
Sawers  &  Co 


Queen's   Bench   Division  against  the  firm  of  James.    (T9w|J|^jt 


in  respect  of  a  debt  of  £2,500  contracted  by  the  firm 
in  England,      rne  writ  was  served  the  same  day  on  James  Sawers  .   ^     •  j 

personally,  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  firm  in  Liverpool.  It  warf**^  IA<<1A^^  kjfl 
not  served  on  any  of  the  other  partners.  On  the  24th  of  January,  ^^  k)t(JUAwicki 
j87g.  the  defendants  not  having  appeared  to  tlie  writ,  jnclgment  for  ^(T  ^ 
£2,600  and  costs  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  **^LI>  ^^^-'^^  • 


»N 


>V/U^t^«l,  1*^ 


rm.     A  writ  of  fi.  fa,  was  issued  upon  the  judgment,  under  which  t^  ^jl  ^r\     ^^ 
the  sheriff  seized  goods  of  the  firm  at  Liverpool  and  sold  them  on/^'^''*^^^^'^^*^ 
the  29th  of  Januarv,  i^d\}.    un^tqe^ame'day  the  plaintiff  presented 
a  bankruptcy  petition  in  the  Lond^n^  courtjRgainsL^li  the  memb^ 
qfJtbe  firm  of  Jam^s  Sawers  &  Co.,  alleging  tbat^e  levy  of  the  exe- 
cution byseizufe'^na  sale  was  ^n  act  of  ^anB?!Tptcy^oinmute<P^ 
themj~  All  eaTpq^'fe- order  was   mader  un^  ed  or  the  Hank^ 

ruptcy  Rules,  1870,  giving  the  petitioning  creditor  leave  to  serve  the 
petition  on  the  two  Chilian  partners  in  Cnili>     Before  the  hearing  of 


the  petition  as  against  them  they  appeared  uncler^^protest^  not'submit* 


0 


i 


J? 


.>  ^' 
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and  asked  that  the  order  fcr 
iql  the  nnurt  had  do 


TLe 


James,  L.  J.^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  registrar's  order  was  per- 
fectly right.  The  respondents  come  here  under  protest,  as  they  ba\;Q 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  discharge  an  order  which  was  made  in  tl.is 
counirj',  Dy  a  court  oi  ihiB^rottutryi  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  order 
which    improperly  emanated,  and   they  ask   to  have  the  order  dis- 


3pe 
tba 


charged,  so  that  they  may  never  be  embarrassed,  or  be  liable  to  be 
embarrassea,  by  liie  tact  of  sucb  an  order  having  been  issued. 

it  appears  to  me  ttiat  tne  whole  question  is  governed  by  the  broad, 
general,  universal  principle,  thatiEnglis^^SSUilfttiftS'  up^^ss  the  con-' 
trary  is  expressly  enacted  or  so  plainly  implied  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  01  an  Jbngiish  court  to  give  effect  to  an  English  statute,  jj 
applicable  only  to  English  subjects  or  to_foreigBer8>  who  by  comi^ 
intyTBffirTSunTry^wnetBer^  long  orf^pornTmeirffiySTBaae 

tnemsetvesTIunDgTBnrTim^u!^^ 


roreigner  who  comes  into  this  country,  for  however  limited  a  time, 
MS,  during  his  residence  here  within"the  allegiance  of  the  sovereign, 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  and  subject  to  all  the  laws 
of  the  sovereign.  But,  if  a  foreigner  jifim  a  ins  abroad,  if  he  has 
never  come  into  this^fWIntr^^t^n^^iemTT^^tffTfl^^ 
IttBgTn^BSnSnBBgfis^iegislati^^ 
make  sucn  a  man  supject  to  particular  English  legislation.     English^ 


certain  consequences 


allows  Lis  goQJs^igT^ 

Engl  ishjegislation 
BuTwhat* 
ri^ntna8^t_^^ax,ag^wittL  regflfd  to  a  Chilian?^  No  doubTtTBasa^ 
righfTo  say'toaChilian,  or  to  any  other  foreigner,  "  If  you  make  a 
contract  in  England^  or  mmmit  a  hpach  of  a  contract  in  Engl  ana, 
under  a  particular  act  of  Parliament  a  particular  procedure  may~Be 
taken  by  which  we  can  efifectually  try  the  question  of  that  contract, 
or  that  Ur^Uc^h,  and  give  execution  a,gain8t  any  property  or  yours  in 
this  countryT"  I}u_t_liiat  is  because  the  property  is  within  the  pro- 
tection and   subject  to  tlie  nowers  of   the  Engljah  law.     To  what 


extent  the  decision  of  such  a  question  would  be  recognized  abroad 
remains  to  be  considered,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  tribunals 
abroad.  If  a  foreigner,  being  served  with  a  writ  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Judicature  Act,  did  not  choose  to  appear,  and  the  legis- 
lature said,  "  If  you  do  not  appear  you  will  commit  a  default  in  that 
way,  and  we  will  give  judgment  against  you,"  whether  that  judg- 
ment would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  recognized  by  foreign 
tribunals,  as  being  consistent  with  international  law  and  the  general 

^  Arguments  of  counsel  and  the  concurring  opinions  of  Brbtt  and  Cotton, 
L.J J.,  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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principles  of  justice,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  them. 
But  we  have  to  consider  a  matter,  not  of  British,  but  of  peculiarly 
English  legislation,  because  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  confined  to  Eng- 
land, and  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  except  in  certain 
cases  expressly  provided  for,  and  I  believe  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
colonies.  And  we  have  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  Chilian  who  says, 
"lam  a  Chilian,  and  I  wish  to  be  a  Chilian;  I  have  never  made 
myself  subject  to  English  legislation  or  English  tribunals.  I  do  not 
wish  to  come  here  to  be  made  a  bankrupt."  It  seems  to  me  he  has 
a  right  to  say  that.  As  I  happen  to  know,  there  is  in  the  Sand- 
wicb,jslaads  a  code  of  ""Bankruptcy,  wbicn  was  introduced  by  Kame- 
hamehaxL,  lincl_  l  ^inKjTrwould  be  monstrous^  If^an  English 
merchant  ot^Liverpool7Baving  busfiTggS'  traneacudoslETtbe  Sandwich^ 
Ktan^sTwasj^  the  court  there  t6  a^geaf  in  a  bankruptcy 

Sfocee^ing^^  jSoBoTulu^  It  is  not  consistent  with  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  justice  or  the  comity  of  nations  that  the  legislature  of  one 
country  should  call  on  the  subject  of  another  country  to  appear  before 
its  tribunals  when  he  has  never  been  within  their  jurisdiction.     Of 


apelling^neTys^tiiatJthe  legiRlayirp.  ^laa  ^one  t.hnt  whipTi.  J 

in  my  pinion,  would  belt  violation  of  international  law,  I  respect-f^ 
tuily  decline  io  noldtBftt  JLhas  done  anything  61  the  kind^ 

Jherejore  entirely^ree  with  tbe  decision  of  the  rpytfltrar^  thaf. 
~^  Tice  ought  to  be  discharged.     The  other  ground  on 


hlch  be  put  bis  decision  would,  J  think7  be  sufficient,  namely,  that 


put  nis  ctecision  would,  I  tning,  De  sumcient,  namely,  tnat 
the  wEoIe  of  the  provisions  or  tlie  Bankruptcy  Act  with  regard  to 
acts-gf  bankruptcy  proceed  on  the  commission  of  some, act  or  default 
by:  the^debtor.  beet  6  begins  with  saying  that  the  following  "acts 
or  defaults  "  are  to  be  included  under  the  expression  "acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy," and  the  registrar  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  that  these  Chilian  subjects  had  been  guilty  or  any  default. 
I  do  not  at  all  differ  from  him  in  that  conclusion.' 


1  Ace,  Tn  re  Pearson,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  263;  In  re  A.  B.  k  Co.,  [1900]  1  Q.  B.  641, 
In  the  latter  case  Lindlry,  M.  R.,  said  :  **  Bankruptcy  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
alters  the  status  of  the  bankrupt.  This  cannot  be  overlooked  or  foi^otten  when  we 
are  dealing  with  foreigners,  who  are  not  subject  to  our  jurisdiction.  What  authority 
or  right  has  the  court  to  alter  in  this  way  the  status  of  foreigners,  who  are  not  subject 
to  our  jurisdiction  ?  If  Parliament  had  conferred  this  power  in  express  words,  then 
of  course  the  court  would  be  bound  to  exercise  it  But  the  decisions  go  to  this  ex- 
tent, and  rightly,  I  think,  in  principle,  that  unless  Parliament  has  conferred  upon  the 
court  that  power  in  language  which  is  unmistakable,  the  court  is  not  to  assume  that 
Parliament  intended  to  do  that  which  might  so  seriously  affect  foreigners  who  are  not 
resident  here,  and  might  give  offence  to  foreign  governments."  —  Ed. 
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ti^lAt  \  ^  k'^**'^^  ^  ^'^^^  *'  **^  ^    RADCLIFFE. 
>  ^^^A^Jft>^v<  IT^vftkSuPRKME  Court  of  the  United  States.     1800. 

pLLL%  S  J^*-***^  ^^rror  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Li>^.A.i^^  ^^^  l^^'Tbis  was  an  action  broaght  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cecil  County, 
iJl^^cl^*^  •Y  Maryland,  by  the^rover  ana  isaKer  sewing  Machine  Company 
^  ^^CVtCl  ^^"^^^yagainst  James  and  John  Benge,  citizens  of  Delaware,  by  summonfl 
CKfu%^  V^^J%JfcJl  and  attachment^  served  on  William  P.  Radcliffe  as  garnishee.  The 
L'WHiM^^^Jii/^  ^  :^  suit  was  upon  a  judgment  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
M . d^  %V^iU^3(^  entered  by  the  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pieaa  in  and 
^^jm,HA9Jk.di^  ^^'  ^^^  county  o^^CSesterTTennsvivania,  agfTgafTaSies  and  tlohn 
km^kjMJtA^  <^5jBenge5(who  were  not  citizens  or  residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  were 
i  •XljtJ^  °^^  served  with  process)  upon  a  bond  signed-  by  fbem,  giving  author- 
^^^^^^l^ftTC^  i^y  to  **any  attorney  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  State  of  New  l^ork 
^^ ^ ^^^^M^L.  O''  ftPy  other  State  to  confess  judgment  against  them  for  the  amount 
^  fcea^i^^^^^    .of  the  bond. |  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  prothonotary 

O^A^inrCVM^''*'  *'"y  ^^^"^  ^^  ^"^^''  ^"^?"^ft"t  "P»"  «ucb  &  bond.^ 
a       ji  ^  Fuller,  C.  J.    The  Maryland  Circuit  Court  arrived  at  its  conclu- 

j^**^  g"^  sion  upon  the  ground  that  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  relied  on  did 

not  authorize  the  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  that 
State  to  enter  the  judgment;  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland 
reached  the  same  result  upon  the  ground  that  the  judprmeut  was  void 
as  against  John  i5enge,  because  the  court  rendering  it  had  acquired 
no  jurisdiction  over  his  person, 

^  It  is  settled  that  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 

^^1aj^<        -vf4tf  .^Q^  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  "fujl  faith  and  credit  shall 

V        \J*'^*^  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 

^^°^^^  ^^^•^^^  ce^din^s  of  every  other  State,"  Art.  IV.,  section  I,  and  the  acts  of 

^C^'L\wAf^QL,^^t  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  1  Stat.  22,  Rev.  Stat.  §  905 

\Mw^AA4)C  J%  —  *°^  Tu^||Ait]iqtfinf1inar  t.i^g  ayerments  in  the  record  of  the  judgment 

rv'>vrfcr>jCt*ifl  k^ A^   itself^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  bv  which  a  judgment  is  rendered 

l^UiM^^Nli^  \  A,^  iQ  any  State  may  be  que^ioned  in  a  collateralproceedingi;  that  the 

f  n^ i^  ftnt^,V1>^ ^  ^tirisdiction  of  a  foreign  court  over  the  person  or  the  subject-matter, 

>l^ll^g^^flj£^^A  ^embraced  in  tne  judgment  or  decree  of  such  court,  is  always- open  to 

f  0  inquiry;   that,  in  this  respect,  a  court  of  another  State   is   to  be 

regarded  as  a  foreign  court;  and  that  a  personal  judgment  is  without 

vaiiaity  ii   reP<^ei;ecl_by  a  lljtate  court   in  an  action  upon  a  money 

demana  against  "a  non-resident  of  the  State^  upon  whom  no  personal 

8ervice^rTffOTgB8''Vithin    tlie  !^tate  was  made,  and  who  did   not 

appear.^  D'Arcy  v.  Ketcbum,  11  How.  165;  Thompson  v»  Whitman, 

18  Wall.  457;   Hall  v.  Lanning,  91  U.  S.  160;  Pennoyer  i^.  NeflP, 

95  U.  S.  714. 

1  This  statement  is  abridged  from  the  statement  of  Fullbb,  G.  J«  —  Ed. 
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The  rule  is  not  otherwise  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the.*V<'«^< 
jadgment  in  question  was  rendered;  Guthrie  v.  Lowry,  84  Penn.  St.  -'*»'' 
533;  Scott  v.  Noble,  72  Penn.  St.  115;  Noble  v.  Thompson  Oil  Co.,  ^'    ' 
79  Penn.  St.  354;  Steel  v.  Smith,  7  W.  &  S.  447;  nor  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  where  the  action  under  review  was  brought  upon  it; 
Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  7  Gill,  415;  ClarkJ 
V.  Bryan,  16  Maryland,  171;  Weaver  v.  Boggs,  38  Maryland,  255. 
And  the  distinction  between  the  validity  of  a  judgment  rendered  iuj 
one  State,  under  its  local  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  its  validity  iibv-V  •  *  ♦* 
another  iS^tate,  is  recognized  by  the  highest  tribunals  of  each  of  thes9>>^    ^n/*^^*  Z****^ 
States. 

Thus  in  Steel  v.  Smith,  7  W.  &  S.  447,  it  was  decided,  in  1844, 
that  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  another  State  does  not  bind  the  person 
of  the  defendant,  in  another  jurisdiction,  though  it  might  do  so 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  action  was  brought,  and 
that  the  act  of  Congress  does  not  preclude  inquiry  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion, or  the  right  of  the  State  to  confer  it.  The  action  was  brought 
on  a  judgment  rendered  in  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Gibson, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "The  record  shows  that  » 
there  was  service  on  one  of  the  joint  owners,  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  court,  is  service  on  all ;  for  it  is  affirmed  in 
Hill  V.  Bowman,  already  quoted  [14  La.  445],  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  holds  all  persons  amenable  to  the  process  of  her  courts, 
whether  citizens  or  aliens,  and  whether  present  or  absent.  It  was 
ruled  in  George  v.  Fitzgerald,  12  La,  604,  that  a  defendant,  though 
he  reside  in  another  State,  having  neither  domicile,  interest  nor 
agent  in  Louisiana,  and  having  never  been  within  its  territorial 
limits,  may  yet  be  sued  in  its  courts  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
curator  appointed  by  the  court  to  represent  and  defend  him.  All 
this  is  clear  enough,  as  well  as  that  there  was  in  this  instance  a 
general  appearance  by  attorney,  and  a  judgment  against  all  the 
defendants,  which  would  have  full  faith  and  credit  given  to  it  in 
the  courts  of  the  State.  But  that  a  judgment  is  always  regular  when] 
there  has  been  an  appearance  by  attorney,  with  or  witnout  waiTam,/ 
and  that  it  cannot  be  impeached  collaterally,  for  anything  but  fraud 
or  collusion,  is  a  municipal  principle,  and  not  an  international  "one 


having  place  in  a  question  of  State  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty. 
Now,  though  the  courts  of  Louisiana  would  enforee  this  judgment 
against  the  persons  of  the  defendants,  if  found  within  reach  of  their 
process,  yet,  wnere  there  is  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  the  process 
of  another  State,  it  behooves  the  court  whose  assistance  is  invoked 
to  look  narrowly  into  the  constitutional  injunction,  and  give  the 
statute  to  carry  it  out  a  reasonable  intei'pretation/'    pp.  449,  450. 


Keferring  to  §  1307  of  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  and  the  cases  cited,  to  which  he  added  Benton  v. 
Burgot,  10  S.  &  R.  240,  the  learned  Judge  inquired:  **What,  then, 
is  the  right  of  a  State  to  exercise  authority  over  the  persons  of  those 
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who  belong  to  another  jurisdiction,  and  who  have  perhaps  not  been 
out  of  the   boundaries  or   \lt"  (p.   450)  and  quoted   from  Vattel, 
Burge,  and  from  Mr.  Justice  Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  c.  14,  §  539), 
^'^^**^^***)P   I  *^^^  "  '  no  sovereignty  can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territo* 
btU^  Maaaj^^    I  riaj  limits,  to  subject  oiner  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial  deci- 
jjUr^j^. *^>^      j  sions.     ijjverv  exertion  or   authority  beyond  tbese  limits  is  a  mere 
(Fyy  &  /  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such  persons  or  property  in  other 

'% T^*^^^  /    tribunalsJ^^  and  thus  continued;  "Such  is  the  familiar,  reasonable, 

N^and  just  principle  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  scarce  supposable 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  designed  to  abrogate  it  between 
States  which  were  to  remain  as  independent  of  each  other,  for  all  tyt 
national  purposes,  as  they  were  before  the  revolution.  Certainly  it 
was  not  intended  to  legitimate  an  assumption  of  extratemtorial 
jurisdiction  which  would  confound  all  distinctive  principles  of  sepa- 
rate sovereignty;  and  there  evidently  was  such  an  assumption  in  the 
proceedings  under  consideration.  .  .  .  But  I  would  perhaps  do  the 
jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  injustice,  did  I  treat  its  cognizance  of 
the  defendants  as  an  act  of  usurpation.  It  makes  no  claim  to  extra- 
territorial authority,  but  merely  concludes  the  party  in  its  own 
courts,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the  Constitution  as  canied  out  by  the 
act  of  Congress.  When,  however,  a  creditor  asks  us  to  give  such  a 
judgment  what  is  in  truth  an  extraterritorial  effect,  he  asks  us  to  do 
what  we  will  not,  till  we  are  compelled  by  a  mandate  of  the  court  in 
the  last  resort."     p.  451. 

In  Weaver  v.  Boggs,  38  Maryland,  255,  it  was  held  that  suit  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  Maryland  upon  a  judgment  of  a 
court  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  upon  returns  of  nihil  to  two  succes- 
sive writs  of  scire  facias  issued  to  revive  a  Pennsylvania  judgment 
of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  where  the  defendant  had  for 
more  than  twenty  years  next  before  the  issuing  of  the  writs  resided 
in  Maryland  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  that  rendered 
the  judgment.  The  court  said:  **It  is  well  settled  that  a  judgment 
obtained  in  a  court  of  one  State  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  courts  and 
against  a  citizen  of  another,  unless  the  court  rendering  the  judgment 
has  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  defendant  by  actual  service  of 
process  upon  him,  or  by  his  voluntary  appearance  to  the  suit  and 
submission  to  that  jurisdiction.  Such  a  judgment  may  be  perfectly 
valid  in  the  jurisdiction  where  rendered  and  enforced  there  even 
against  the  property,  effects,  and  credits,  of  a  non-resident  defendant 
there  situated ;  but  it  cannot  be  enforced  or  made  the  foundation  of 
an  action  in  another  State.  A  law  which  substitutes  constructive 
for  actual  notice  is  binding  upon  persons  domiciled  within  the  State 
where  such  law  prevails,  and  as  respects  the  property  of  others  there 
situated,  but  can  bind  neither  nerson  nor  property  beyond  its  limits. 
This  rule  is  based  upon  international  law,  and  upon  that  natural 
protection  which  every  country  owes  to  its  own  citizens.  It  con- 
cedes the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  extent  of  the  State  where 
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the  judgment  is  rendered,  but  upon  the  principle  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  its  own  citizens  to  give  effect  to  the  judgments  of  a  foreign 
tribunal  against  them  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
its  validity  is  denied." 

Publicists  concur  that  domicile  genei'ally  determines  the  particular 
territorial  jurisprudence  to  which  every  individual  is  subjected.  As 
correctly  said  by  Mr.  Wharton,  the  nationality  of  our  citizens  is  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  they  are 
bound  in  all  matters  in  which  the  United  States  are  sovereign ;  but 
in  other  matters,  their  domicile  is  in  the  particular  State,  and  that 
determines  the  applicatory  territorial  jurisprudence.  A  foreign  judg* 
ment  is  impeachable  for  want  of  personal  service  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  defendant,  this  being  internationally  essential  to 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  not  a  subject  of 
the  State  entering  iudp^ment;  and  it  is  competent  for  a  defendant  in 
an  action  on  a  judgment  oF"a  sFster  State,  as  in  an  action  on  a  for-» 
eign  judgment,  to  set  up  as  a  defence,  want  of  jurisdiction,  in  that 
he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  rendering  the  judgment  and 
had  not  been  sei'ved  with  process,  and  did  not  enter  his  appearance. 
Whart.  Conflict  Laws,  §§  32,  654,  660;  Story,  Conflict  Laws,  §§  589," 
640,  586. 

John  Benge  was  a  citizen  of  Maryland  when  he  executed  this  obli- 
gation.  The  subject-matter  or  tne  suit  against  Him  in  i:*ennsylvan ia 
was  merely  the  determination  oi  ms  personal  iiapiiity,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  judgment,  at  least  elsewhere,  that  it 
sHouid  appear  trom  tne  recora  tnai  ne  had  been  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  court  by  service  of  process,  or  his 
voluntary  appearance,  or  that  iie  bad  in  some  manner  authorized  the 
proceeding.  By  the  bond  in  question  he  authorized  *^any  attorney 
of  any  court  of  record  jn  the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  other  State, 


to  confess  judgment  against  him  (us)  for  the  said  sum,  with  release. 


oF  errors,  etc 

that  he  was  served  with  process. 


But  the  record  did  not  show,  nor  is  it  contended 


judgment  was  confessed  by  an  attorney  of  any  court  of  record  o^ 


or  voluntarily  appeared^  or  that 

ed  by 

Pennsylvania.  Upon  its  face,  then^  the  judgment  was  invalid,  ^n^ 
toJ)e  treated  as^u^h^Whrt^irerea^^in  evidence  in  the  Maryland  court.. 
It  is  8aid,^owever,  that  the  juagment  was  entered  against  Benge 
^  a  prothonotary,  and  that  the  prothonotary  had  power  to  do  this 
under  the  statute  of  Pennsylvanm  of  February  24,  1806.  Laws  of 
Penn.  1805-6,  p.  347.  This  statute  was  proved  as  a  fact  upon  the 
trial  in  Maryland,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  authorized  the  action 
taken,  though  under  Connay  v.  Halstead,  73  Penn.  St  354,  that 
iQ&yi  perhaps,  be  doubtful.  And  it  is  argued  that  the  statute,  being 
in  force  at  the  time  this  instrument  was  executed,  should  be  read 
into  it  and  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  and  therefore  that 
John  Benge  had  consented  that  judgment  might  be  thus  entered 
up  against  him  without  service  of  process,  or  appearance  in  person, 
or  by  attorney. 
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But  we  do  not  think  that  a  citizen  of  another  State  than  Pennsyl- 
vania  can  be  thus  presumptively  held  to  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  particular  statutes  of  the  latter  State.   VWhat  Benge  authorized  ^ 
i-tfc  was  a  confession  of  judgment  bj  any  attorney  of  any  court  of  record  I 
L  flk     in  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  State,  and  be  had  a  right  to  i 


1i  tJO^MjU^Aj^  A  01    in  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  State,  and  be  1 

T^jTV    M        insist  upon  the  letter  of  the  authority  conferred.  '^  By 

jf'*^^^'  "^  did  not  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  local  laws  of  every  State  in  the 

BOtttr  ftt  ftA^^*^     Union  relating  to  the  rendition  of  judgment  against  their  own  cili- 

p  kII  a%  #B     ^®°^  without  service  or  appearance,  but  on  the  contrary  made  such 

il^*»^'    I  appearance  a  condition  of  judgment.     And  even  if  judgment  could 

^  \40r  ^S>^\M.4UtX|2ave  been  entered  against  him,  not  being  served  and  not  appearing, 

]U»  \)buA  0>ciiU    in  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

%-4y5  WW&  ^^^^^^"  existing  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not  be  held  liable  upon 

^^^  such  judgment  in  any  other  State   than   that  in  which  it  was  so 

rendered,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  such  State. 

The  courts  of  Maryland  were  not  bound  to  hold  this  judgment  as 
obligatory  either  on  the  ground  of  comity  or  of  duty,  thereby  "per- 
mitting the  law  of  another  State  to  override  their  own. 

No  color  to  any  other  view  is  given  by  our  decisions  in  Johnson  v. 
Chicago  &  Pacific  Elevator  Co.,  119  U.  S.  388,  400,  and  Hopkins  v. 
Orr,  124  U.  S.  510,  cited  for  plaintiff  in  error.  Those  cases  in- 
volved the  rendition  of  judgments  against  sureties  on  restitution  and 
appeal  bonds  if  judgment  went  against  their  principals,  and  the 
sureties  signed  with  reference  to  the  particular  statute  under  which 
each  bond  was  given;  nor  did,  nor  could,  any  such  question  arise 
^^  therein  as  that  presented  in  the  case  at  bar. 

^^*^  k*"V^  ^To^ctcu^ 0^  C&ia^CU.C\  A  ^. h^Judgment  affirmed.'        .  j 

/Njjf\\ui»^  """^^  H/-v/-w#^  ^  SupbemeXodrt  of  Tennessee^  1891. 
WW^^^IVs  V^    VA/A.  AA^r  V      [Reported  90  Tennessee,  416.] 

'^^♦^^^•^  ^^'^i  Caldwell,  J.«  ^hn  W.  Todd  died,  testate,  at  his  residence  m 
^^»'V^^^^%uJfM.%-<Dlermont  County,  Ohio,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1864.  He 
|A^OrVtV\«  nominated  hia  friends.  John  .Tnhnann  and  D.  W.  Oov^n  ^f  M^"ip»>i'«i 

)r^^ifc^%<>%^  Cht^-  Tennessee,  as  executors  of  his  will.  They  accepted  the  trust,  went 
^«MujdK|L^^  to  umo,  and,  on  April  27,  1864,  were  duly  qualified  by  the  Probate 
W^OiA%»^H^  W\  Court  of  Ulermont  County  as  executors  of  the  will. 

"^       *^^^^^  ^  See  First  Nat  Bank  v.  Cunningham,  48  Fed.  610  ;  Snyder  o.  Critchfield,  41 

W%  \%A/ViaK*^f    Neb.  66,  62  N.  W.  806  ;  Teel  v,  Yost,  128  N.  Y.  887. 

!<#^^-^-    ^jrfj  jJOT'*    ^^  consent  as  a  ground  of  jurisdiction  of  the  person,  see  Wright  v.  Boynton,  87 

OiUanrc  ^^VrT -.N.  H.  9 ;  McCormickt;.  R.  R.,  49  N.  Y.  803.—  Ed. 

{  ^^J^'^^^f^^l^^^    *  Only  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  deals  with  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  here 
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On  November  6,  1865,  the  executors  made  what  purported  to  be  a 
final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  their  testator,  showing  that  they  had 
received  assets  to  the  amount  of  $63,495.25,  and  that,  of  this,  they 
had  paid  to  the  widow  of  the  testator,  as  sole  distributee,  $61,040.10, 
and  that  the  other  $2,455.15  had  been  used  in  the  payment  of  debts 
and  expenses  of  administration.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  on  whose  record  the  follow- 
ing entry  was  made:  ^^This  day  the  court  examined  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  C.  W.  Goyer  and  John  Johnson,  executors  of  the 
estate  of  John  W.  Todd,  deceased,  and  found  the  same  to  be  in  all 
things  correct;  that  they  have  been  regularly  advertised  for  excep- 
tions, and  none  having  been  filed  thereto,  the  same  are  hereby 
approved  and  confirmed.  And  the  court  finds  that  said  executors 
have  paid  all  just  claims  against  said  estate,  and  have  distributed' 
the  remainder  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator.  And  the  said 
accounts  are  ordered  to  be  recorded,  and  the  executors  are  discharged." 

The  testator  left  no  children  or  representatives  of  children.     By 
the  first  ten  clauses  of  his  will  he  expressed  certain  desires,  which  ^^^-c^a^ft*/*^^^*-' 
need  not  be  mentioned  in  this  opinion,  and  made  provision  for  his  •"  /*^*> ^*^ ^-^J^*^ • 
widow ;  andbythe  eleventh  clause  he  devised  and  bequeathed  the  ^^  V^>^    S\^.*a^, 
residuum  ofTiis  estate,  b<^th  real  and  personal,  to  his  four  sisters  and  v  ^*-^  -•-♦^•* '     ^^ 
one  brother.     'Ifle  pr6vision  made  for  the  widow  proved  unsaUsfac-v  ^'^  m^  Hi^s^^ 
to  her;  hence,  sne  raiieq  lo  accept  it.     And  her  non-acceptance    *V*      ^^^     ^^ 
the  same  legal   effect  unaer  ine  Ohio  law  that  an  affirmative  _.^^^^.  ^,'. 


J:r^ 


tor 

h  

djssent  has  under  our  law.     She  had  the  same  claims  upon  her  hijia-  ^  ^♦-^^ 
band's  estate  as  she  would  have  had  if  he  had  died  intestate.  -o^*^,  ^ 

The  executors  assumed  tnat  she  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  |  \^^lll 
personal  estate  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  expenses,  and  upon  Z;^  tf.  <  ^ 
that  assumption  they  paid  her  the  $61^040.10. 

Such  had  been  the^tatute  law  of  Ohio,  but  it  was  changed,  so  as  W' 
toj^loVthe^wiJW  oniy  one-thmi  of  her  tTusband's  net  personal  ^u,>>aT 
estate,  a  tew  yeftft  betore  me  "'^o'  aattiomAnt  ll*-^^-.. 

jSnTKfy 


«<««. 


e   me  uuai   Bettiemcui.  ■     r  •   <     • 

lary  A.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  residuary^  a  I  *\'*tXL 
legatees,  filed  her  petition  in  error,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  of^'*^  ^*^'  *   "  *  J, 
Clermont  Countv.  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  or  navmg  tne  judgment  ot^J^^^T^Jl]^  7-- 
the  Probate  Court  reviewed  and  reversed.     Goyer  having  died  in  the  a^^^  z-*-*'  ^  y- 

surviving  executor,  was  made  defend-  y  <-•*  ^   .^^  <  •       • 
itition  was  accompanied  with  an  affi-^'7'^^f'^     '** 


sident,  requiring  him  to  appear  and  plead  to  the  petition ;  and  j-^^  ^^  4^-^-*Si, 
a  copy  of  a  newspaper  containing  the  published  notice  was  sent  to  ,a « ». , , 
him  at^is  residence  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  —————  ^,^^.^^ , 

Johnson  made  defaulti  and  on  January  20,  1888,  the  petition  in^^J* 
error  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Judgment  of  -<-•»> 


*^        *^     tf*  W*^       C  |«44. 


rx^ , 


^^*' 


y  .x< 


/%  *^^ 


^   ^^^ 


^  y:. 


/*  . 


i.t*^  **/ 
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the  Probate  Court  was  reveraed  and  set  aside,  and  the  cause  was 
remanded  to  the  rrobate  Uourt.  for  rurtlier  proceedings.  After  the 
remand.  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  and  Mrs.  Young,  anothej:  pf__tbe  residu* 
ary  legatees^  appeared  in  the  Probate  Court  and  filed  exceptions  to 
the  accounts  of  Goyer  and  Johnson,  which  had  been^qnfirmed  by 
that  court  in  1865.  These  exceptions  were  set  for  hearing,  and  a 
cops,  thereof ,  together 'with  a  notice  01"  tneTime  and  place  of  hearing 
the  same  by  the  court,  was  mailed  to  Johnson^t  MemphisT 

Johnson  again  /liillBd  lo  a{^pear.  The  exceptions  were  sustained, 
and,  on  February  2,  1888,  the  Probate  Court  adjudged  that  the  exec- 
utors had  been  improperly  credited  in  the  former  settlement  with 
the  661,040.10  paid  the  widow,  and  that  they  had  received  $30,000 
besides,  which  they  had  not  reported  or  accounted  for  in  any  way. 
The  court  further  adjudged  that  these  two  sums,  together  with  inter- 
est thereon,  in  all  $130,640,  remained,  or  should  be,  in  the  hands 
01  tne  executors  for  distribution;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Johnson, 
as  sdrvivmg  executor,  proceed  "to  distribute  said  sum  of  $130,6^0 
according  to  tne  wiii  of  John  W.  Todd,  deceased,  and  according^to 
law. 

inat  judgment  is  the  principal  ground  of  the  present  action.  On 
March  28,  1888,  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  and  the  other  four  residuary 
legatees,  by  themselves  and  their  representatives,  filed  this  bill  in 
the  Chancery  Court  at  Memphis,  to  recover  from  Johnson,  as  surviv- 
idg  6xecut6i',  Ana  irom  the  estate  of  Goyer,  the  deceased  executor, 
tne  saig  ^i3U,b4u,  ana  otner  sums  alleged  to  have  been  received  by 
the  same  persons  as  executors  of  John  W.  Todd's  estate  in  J  ennessee. 

TEe  cnanceiior  aismissea  tne  biij  on  demurrer,  so  far  as  relief 
was  sought  on  the  Ohio  record,  but  retained  it  for  other  purposes,  to 
be  hereafter  stated.  After  final  decree  on  the  mpiiti*  of  t.|)f>  nj^^hpr 
branch  of  the  cause,  both  complainants  and  defendants  appealed  to 
this  court.  All  material  questions  raised  in  the  Chancery  Court  are 
presentecTIiere  by  assignments  of  error. 

Was  that  part  of  the  bill  seeking  relief  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Probate  Court  in  Ohio  properly  dismissed? 

The  main  ground  of  demurrer  to  that  part  of  the  bill  was  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  that  court  to  pronounce  the  judgment. 

The  question  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  need 
not  be  discussed  or  elaborated,  for,  by  the  statute  of  Ohio,  her  Pro- 
bate Courts  are  given  general  jurisdiction  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
executors  and  administrators,  and  to  direct  distribution  of  balance 
found  in  their  hands.  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  was,  there- 
fore, ample  and  complete.  Rev.  Stat.  Ohio,  sect.  534. 
(ftJf  Whether  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  Johnson  is 
not  so  easily  answered. 

It  is  conceded  in  t^bill  and  recited  on  the  face  of  the  record  Uiat 
Goyer  was  dead,  and  that  Johnson,  the  surviving  executor,  was  nof 
personally  served  with  notice,  either  of  the  appellate  proceedings  in 
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the  Coart  of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  snbsequeDt  proceedings  in  the 
Probate  Court,  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  sued  on;  and  that, 
being  a  non-resident,  and  without  an  attorney  of  record  in  the  State, 
jMilv  publication  was  made  for  bita.  ^ /'hjia in^cofi  ^*«^K^ 

It  is  now  well  settled  t&at  a  pei*8onaI  judgment  against  a  non-  ^^^^^-YCiJtLd^uuU 
resident,  rendered  in  an  original  suit,  upon  constructive  notice  —  Kt  %\n4>MUt^  ^^^^^ 
that  is,  upon  notice  by  publication  merely  —  is  an  absolute  nullity,  /to«o^»o< 
and  of  no  effect  whatever.  Though  a  State  may  adopt  any  rules  of 
practice  and  legal  procedure  she  may  deem  best  as  to  her  own  cTti- 
zens,  sne  can  adopt  none  that  will  give  her  courts  jurisdicti'on  of 
non-residenis  so  as  to  authorize  personal  judgments  against  them 
without  personal  sei-vice  of  process  upon  them. 

I5y  personal  judgments  we  mean  judgments  in  personam  —  as,  for        ^ 
payment  of  money  —  in  contradistinction  from   judgments  in  rem^     -^Wj^Jj^j 
whereby  the  property  of  non-residents,  situated  within  the  territorial  ^ 

limits  of  the  State,  may  be  impounded ;  for  y^t^  non-residents  own 
property  in  a  particular  State  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  State, 
and  may  be  attached  or  otherwise  brought  into  cvstodia  lenis  as 
security  for  the  debts  of  the  owners,  and  actually  sold  and  applied 
by  direction  of  the  court,  without  personal  sendee  and  by  construc- 
tive notice  merely.     Pennoyer  v.  Nefif,  95  U.  S.  714. 

The  judgment  before  us  is  confessedly  a  personal  judgment. 
Hence,  if  tne  appellate  proceedings  in  tne  Uourt  of  Uommon  Pleas 
and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  were  original 
proceedings,  standing  upon  th e  same  ground  with  respect  to  notice 
as  an  original  action,  that  judgment  is  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  person. 

The  demurrer  assumed,  and,  in  sustaining  it,  the  chancellor  held, 
that  the  petition  in  error,  by  which  the  cause  was  removed  from  the 
Probate  Court  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was,  in  effect,  an 
original  action,  and  that  it  could  be  prosecuted  only  on  notice  by 
personal  service;  and  that,  it  appearing  that  no  such  notice  was 
given,  the  judgment  sued  upon  was  null  and  void. 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  view  that  the  petition  in  error  was  a  new 
suit,  or,  that  to  entitle  petitioner  to  prosecute  the  same,  she  must 
have  given  the  defendant  therein  the  same  notice  required  in  the 
commencement  of  an  original  action.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  authorities  speak  of  a  writ 
of  error,  whose  office  seems  to  be  the  same  in  most  of  the  States  as 
the  petition  in  error  under  the  Ohio  law,  as  a  new  suit.  Such  is  the 
language  of  some  of  the  earlier  decisions  in  Ohio.  3  Ohio,  337. 
In  some  of  the  cases  in  our  own  State  a  writ  of  error  has  been  called 
anew  suit  (1  Lea,  290;  13  Lea,  151);  in  others  it  is  said  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  new  suit  (6  Lea,  83;  13  Lea,  206);  and  in  still 
another  the  court  says  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  suit.  3  Head, 
25.  But  in  no  case  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  or  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called,  does  the  court  decide  that  a  writ  of  error 
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is  a  new  suit  in  the  sense  of  being  the  commencement  of  an  original 
action,  or  that  it  requires  the  same  character  and  stringency  of  notice 
as  an  original  action. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  writ  of  error  cannot  be  an  original 
action.  A  writ  of  error  lies  alone  in  behalf  of  a  party  or  privy  to  an 
original  suit  already  finally  determined  in  the  lower  court,  and  it 
must  run  against  another  party  or  privy  to  such  original  suit  A 
writ  of  error  has  no  place  in  the  law  unless  there  has  been  an  origi- 
nal action ;  and,  where  given  scope,  it  is  but  a  suit  on  the  record  in 
the  original  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  several  times  said 
that  a  writ  of  error  is  rather  a  continuation  of  a  certain  litigation 
than  the  commencement  of  an  original  action,  and  we  tl^ink'that  such 
it  is,  most  manifestly.  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheaton,  410;  Clark 
V.  Matthewson,  12  Peters,  170;  Nations  v.  Johnson,  24  Howard,  205; 
Pennoyer  v,  Neflf,  95  U.  S.,  734. 

^  A  writ  of  error  is  like  a  new  suit,  in  that  it  can  be  prosecuted  only 
upon  notice  to  the  opposite  party.  But  that  notice  need  not  be  per- 
sonal, as  in  the  commencement  of  an  original  action;  it  may  be 
either  personal  or  constructive,  as  the  State  creating  the  tribunal  may 
provide.)   95  U.  S.,  734;  24  Howard,  206. 

In  1865  Goyer  and  Johnson  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
accounts,  and  then  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favor.  That  judg- 
ment was  subject  to  review,  and,  if  erroneous,  to  reversal,  by  error 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Rev.  Stat  Ohio,  sect. 
6708. 

To  obtain  such  revision  or  reversal,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  com- 
plaining party  to  give  Goyer  and  Johnson,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
notice.  Such  notice  was,  by  statute,  authorized  to  be  given  in  any 
one  of  three  ways  —  namely,  by  service  of  summons  on  the  Adverse 
party  in  person,  or  by  service  on  his  attorney  of  record,  or  by  publi- 
cation.    Rev.  Stat.,  6713. 

Goyer  being  dead,  and  Johnson  being  a  non-resident,  and  having 
no  attorney  in  the  State,  publication  was  duly  made  at  the  instance 
of  petitioner  in  error.  That  was  all  that  was  required  by  the  law  of 
Ohio,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  gave  the  Appellate  Court  full 
jurisdiction  of  Johnson's  person,  and  authorized  any  judgment  that 
the  merits  of  the  case  required,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

That  court  had  complete  power  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
Probate  Court,  if  found  to  be  eiToneous,  and  either  to  render  such 
judgment  as  should  have  been  rendered  below  in  the  first  instance  or 
to  remand  the  case  for  further  proceedings  in  the  latter  court.  Rev. 
Stat.,  6726. 

The  latter  course  was  pursued,  as  has  already  been  seen.  John- 
son, being  properly  before  the  Appellate  Court  by  constructive  ser- 
vice, was  chargeable  with  notice  of  the  reversal  and  remand  of  his 
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case,  and  of  the  subseqaent  proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court,  with- 
out additional  notice  by  publication  or  otherwise  as  to  the  steps 
taken  under  the  procedendo.  In  that  way  he  had  his  day  in  court 
when  the  large  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  is 
bound  by  it  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  personally  served  with 
process. 

That  constructive  notice  of  a  writ  of  error  to  a  non-resident  party, 
when  such  party  was  properly  brought  before  the  lower  court,  is 
sufficient  to  bind  him  by  the  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  the 
Appellate  Court,  was  expressly  decided  in  the  case  of  Nations  r. 
Johnson,  24  Howard,  195.  In  that  case  Johnson  had  sued  Nations 
in  the  Chancery  Court  in  Mississippi  for  some  slaves.  Decree  was 
for  Nations,  and  be  afterward  removed  himself  and  the  slaves  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  Johnson  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Mississippi,  giving  to  Nations  notice  by  publication  only. 
The  Appellate  Court  reversed  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  and  pro- 
nounced a  decree  in  favor  of  Johnson. 

Subsequently  Johnson  sued  Nations  in  one  of  the  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  on  his  decree  rendered 
by  the  State  Court  in  Mississippi.  Nations  defended  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  been  personally  served  with  notice  of  the  writ  of 
error  to  the  Appellate  Court.  That  question  being  decided  against 
him,  not  upon  the  facts  but  upon  the  law,  in  the  District  Court, 
Nations  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  already  stated.  In  the  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Clifford,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  court,  said:  ^^No  rule 
can  be  a  sound  one  which,  by  its  legitimate  operation,  will  deprive  a 
party  of  his  right  to  have  his  case  submitted  to  the  Appellate  Court; 
and  where,  as  in  this  case,  personal  service  was  impossible  in  the 
Appellate  Court,  through  the  act  of  the  defendant  in  error,  it  must 
be  held  that  publication  according  to  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction, 
is  constructive  notice  to  the  party,  provided  the  record  shows  that 
process  was  duly  served  in  the  subordinate  court,  and  that  the  party 
appeared  and  litigated  the  merits.  .  .  .  Common  justice  requires 
that  a  party,  in  cases  of  this  description,  should  have  some  mode  of 
giving  notice  to  his  adversary;  and  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  record 
shows  that  the  defendant  appeared  in  the  subordinate  court  and 
litigated  the  merits  to  a  final  judgment,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
he  can  defeat  an  appeal  by  removing  from  the  jurisdiction,  so  as 
io  render  personal  service  of  the  citation  impossible.  On  that  state 
of  facts,  service  by  publication  according  to  the  law  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  practice  of  the  court,  we  think,  is  free  from  objection, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Court."     24  Howard,  205,  206. 

The  same  rule  is  announced  in  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  734. 

Text-writers  lay  it  down  as  a  general  ruleithat  priadyotion  once 
acquired  over  the  parties  in  the  lower  court  may  be  continued  until 
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the  final  termination  of  the  coptroveray  in  the  Appellate  Court  by 
giving  proper  notice  of  the  appellate  proceeaings,  ana  tnat  notice  to 
a  non-resident  party  by  publication  merely  is  suflScient  freeman  on 
Judgments,  sect.  569;  2  Black  on  Judgments,  sect.  912. 

This  rule  commends  itself  to  all  men  for  its  wisdom  and  justice. 
If  it  did  not  prevail,  a  man  having  an  unjust  judgment  in  a  subordi- 
nate court,  might,  by  removal  from  that  State,  cut  off,  absolutely, 
the  right  of  the  adverse  party  to  a  hearing  in  the  Appellate  Court  on 
writ  of  error;  and,  having  done  so,  he  might  then  enforce  his  unjust 
judgment.  The  adverse  party  would  be  powerless  in  such  a  case. 
He  could  get  relief  neither  in  the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  the 
judgment  was  rendered,  nor  in  those  of  the  State  to  which  the  other 
party  had  removed;  for,  in  the  former  jurisdiction,  the  judgment 
would  be  conclusive  upon  him,  and  if  he  should  go  to  the  latter  to 
relitigate  his  rights,  he  would  be  met  and  defeated  by  the  previous 
adjudication  of  the  same  rights.  One  judgment  would  control  the 
other,  on  the  doctrine  that  the  judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  one 
State  is  entitled  to  the  same  faith  and  credit  in  the  courts  of  every 
other  State  as  it  would  receive  in  those  of  the  State  where  rendered ; 
which  doctrine  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  Johnson  and  Goyer  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee to  hold  or  obtain  any  supposed  advantage,  for  thev  were  bona 
fide  citizens  of  this  State  all  along.  But  the  bona  fides  of  the  remoyai 
does  not  affect  the  rule.  ^ 


/. 


f. 


PERMANENT  BUILDING   AND  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION   V.    HUDSON. 

Supreme  Court  of  Queensland.    1896. 

[Reported  7  Queensland  Law  Journal,  23.] 

Application  by  the  Permanent  Building  and  Investment  Associa- 
tion, Ltd.,  to  enforce  a  judgment  for  £130  95.  5rf.,  recovered  by 
them  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  against  George 
Hudson,  of  Ipswich,  in  the  colony  of  Queensland. 

In  1887  Hudson,  who  was  then  residing  in  Sydney,  bought  190 
shares  in  the  plaintiff  company,  and  was  duly  registered  as  owner  of 
the  shares.  In  1889  he  came  to  reside  in  Queensland,  and  from  that 
year  onward  he  continued  to  reside  in  Queensland,  paying  occasional 
holiday  visits  to  New  South  Wales.  In  1896  an  action  was  com- 
menced in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  against  the 
defendant  for  calls  due  in  respect  of  his  shares  in  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany.    The  defendant  was  served  with  the  writ  at  Ipswich,  but  did 

1  See  Weaver  v.  Boggs,  88  Md.  255 ;  Elsasser  v.  Haines,  52  N.  J.  L.  10,  18  Atl. 
1095.— Ed. 
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not  enter  an  appearance,  and  the  plaintiffs  obtained  judgment  by 
default  for  £130  da.  5d. 

On  the  8th  of  May  leave  was  granted  by  Cooper,  J.,  to  the  plain- 
tiffs to  issue  a  summons  under  a.  22  of  the  Common  Law  Process 
Act  of  1867,  calling  on  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  judg- 
ment should  not  l^e  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland. 
The  summons,  which  was  returnable  before  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Chambers,  was  adjourned  into  court  ^ 

Griffith,  C.  J.  I  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  any  doubt  in  this 
matter.  I  think  the  law  upon  it  has  been  free  of  doubt  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  courts  of  a  country  have  jurisdiction  over  the  per* 
sons  within  that  country.  Also,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  they  assert 
jurisdiction  —  always  under  the  authority  of  some  statute  of  their 
own  country  —  in  their  own  country,  with  respect  to  persons  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  as  to  contracts  made  or  acts  done  within  the  Juris- 
diction. That  is  extremely  convenient.  It  is  a  power  conferred  by 
their  own  legislature,  and  it  holds  good  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, but  the  voice  of  the  legislature  does  not  extend  beyond  its 
jurisdiction.  International  Law  does  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  require 
any  country  to  rec<^nize  the  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  any  foreign 
body  or  tribunal  over  its  citizens,  or  over  any  one  who  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  country  within  which  that  foreign  body  or  tribunal  has 
jurisdiction.  Writs  in  New  South  Wales  run  as  far  as  the  border  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  no  fuither.  Beyond  that  they  are  mere 
pieces  of  paper  —  mere  notices.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies  which 
have  joined  the  Federal  Council  it  is  different.  Their  writs  in  cases 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  the  colony  in  which  the  action  is 
brought,  run  throughout  federated  Australia.  New  South  Wales  has 
not  thought  fit  to  join  in  that  federation,  and  writs  from  that  colony, 
as  I  have  said,  stop  at  the  border.  This  judgment,  therefore,  was 
obtained  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  against  a  person 
who  owed  no  allegiance  to  that  court.  The  document  served  on  him 
was  only  a  piece  of  paper,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  in  no 
way  bound  to  pay  attention,  and  which  had  no  effect  in  this  colony, 
although  in  New  South  Wales  it  had  ample  effect,  but  only  because 
the  legislature  there  had  said  so.  The  application  must  be  dis- 
missed lyith  costs.  ^ 

^  The  arguments  of  coanael  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 

*  Ace.  Brisbane  Oyster  Fishery  Co.  v.  Emerson,  Knox  (N.  S.  W.)  80  ;  Polack  v. 
Schumacher,  8  So.  Austr.  B.  76 ;  Bangaruaami  9.  Balasabramanian,  lad.  L.  R.  13 
Mad.  496.— £a 
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VAN  HEYDEN  v.   SAUVAGE. 

Civil  Court  of  the  Skinr.    1804. 

[Reported  22  Clunet,  592.] 

The  Court.  By  a  parol  contract  of  sale,  Mai-ch  11,  1893,  at  Paris, 
Vanderheyden  sold  Count  de  Sauvage-Vercourt,  with  all  asual  war- 
rantieR,  for  3,000  francs,  a  saddle  horse,  to  be  delivered  at  the  buyer's 
house  at  Emptinne,  county  of  Dinant,  Belgium.  The  very  day  after 
the  delivery  the  buyei  asserted  that  not  only  did  the  animal  sold  pos- 
sess none  of  the  qualities  represented,  but  had  many  serious  defects. 
All  proposals  of  compromise,  however  advantageous  to  the  seller, 
were  checked  by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  take  back  the  horse.  In 
these  circumstances,  Sauvage  sued  Vanderheyden  for  a  rescission  of 
the  sale  in  the  court  of  his  domicile,  at  Dinajil.  Vanderheyden 
having  suffered  judgment  by  default,  consented  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Be[gi:uusoaxi  and  opposed  the  judgment.  As  a  result 
of  a  new  decree,  confirmed  by  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  Li^e, 
an  examination  by  experts  was  made,  at  which  Vanderheyden  was 
present.  The  experts  fully  recognized  the  defects,  and  declared  the 
horse  absolutely  "unfit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined.'*  Con- 
sequently, the  court  oJLI2JUUUlL rescinded  the  sale;  Vanderheyden 
appealed,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  before  the  court  of  Li^. 

Without  waiting  the  final  result  of  a  suit  the  issue  of  which  he 
feared,  Vanderheyden,  abandoning  the  first  process,  sued  his  adver- 
sary in  his  turn  before  the  ^/^"rf  nf  \^\^  i^|yy^  ^^nr.ip^[|>  in  the  present 
action  to  recover  the  price  of  the  horse.  Sauvage  prays  for  a  con- 
tinuance till  the  court  of  Li^ge  shall  finally  determine  the  suit  pend- 
ing before  it;  but  Vanderheyden  opposes  the  motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  plea  of  litispendance  cannot  be  allowed,  since  the  French 
and  Belgian  courts  are  independent  The  French  courts,  to  be  sure, 
are  not  bound  by  foreign  judgments;  but  a  Frenchman  is  not  for- 
bidden in  an  action  against  him  by  a  foreigner  to  accept  trial  before 
the  court  of  his  adversary's  domicile;  but  by  this  very  acceptance  he 
I  has  clearly  substituted  the  foreign  judges  for  his  own  natural  judges, 
land  consequently  has  attributed  to  their  decision  the  same  effects  as  a 
I  decision  of  the  court  of  his  own  domicile  would  have.  Now  Vander- 
heyden wishes  to  turn  to  the  French  courts  after  having  pleaded 
before  the  Belgian;  that  is  to  sny,  to  litigate  the  same  question  suc- 
cessively before  two  courts,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  chances 
of  a  double  process.  Such  an  attempt  is  allowed  neither  in  equity 
nor  in  law.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  any  process,  before 
whatever  court,  French  or  foreign,  it  be  brought,  to  be  abandoned 
at  the  caprice  or  at  the  interest  of  a  party  who  thus  retains  in 
advance  the  chance  of  accepting  or  of  rejecting  the  decision  of  the 
court  according  as  it  may  be  favorable  or  the  reverse.     The  accept- 
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ance  of  sach  a  rule  would  as  a  result  give  the  most  shocking  advan- 
tage to  the  rash  or  dishonest  party  who  could  thus,  on  his  own 
authority  and  to  his  sole  profit,  nullify  a  decision  which  finds  his 
adversary  entitled,  and  compel  the  latter  to  submit  to  the  chances  of 
a  new  suit  before  foreign  judges. 

In  short,  two  courts  of  the  same  sort  cannot  take  cognizance  at  j 
the  same  time  of  the  same  suit,  though  one  be   French,  the  other  / 
foreign.     Vanderheyden,  in  accepting  Belgian  jurisdiction,  has  at  the  ■ 
same  time  closed  every  means  of  recourse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
own  country;    after  having  submitted   to  trial   before   the  court  of 
Dinant,  been  present  at  the  expert  examination  and  taken  an  appeal 
from  the  decision,  it  is  not  now  lawful  to  disregard  all  its  effects, 
and  to  consider  the  former  suit  as  non-existent.     In  a  word,  he  has  I 
by  his  own  will  entered  into  a  judicial  contract  with  his  adversary,  I 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Belgian  jurisdiction  has  been  and  should! 
remain  alone  competent  to  decide  the  case. 

The  Court  for  these  reasons  declares  itself  incompetent;  declares 
Vanderheyden  without  right  to  sue,  and  sends  the  affair  back  to  the 
court  which  has  already  taken  jurisdiction. 


GIRARD  V.   TRAMONTANE 

Court  of  Appkal  of  Naples.     1883. 

[Repoi-ted  12  Clunet,  464.] 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Art.  14  of  the  French  Civil  Code, 
Mr.  Tramontane,  an  Italian  subject  domiciled  in  Italy,  was  sued  by 
Girard  &  Co.  in  the  Tribunal  of  CommeiHse  of  the  Seine,  upon  the 
balance  o(  an  account  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  application 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Naples  for  an  exequatur. 

The  Court.  When  the  execution  of  a  foreign  judgment  is  asked 
for  in  Italy,  the  first  duty  of  the  Italian  judges,  by  Art.  941  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  judgment  was  ren- 
dered by  a  court  that  had  jurisdiction.  It  is  usually  necessary,  to 
be  sure,  in  determining  this  point,  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered  (Art.  10  of  the  prelimi- 
nary dispositions  of  the  Civil  Code).  But  the  provisions  of  .Art.  14 
of  the  French  Civil  Code  are  not  sufiSicient  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Seine.  .  .  . 

This  text,  to  be  sure,  provides  that  even  a  foreigner  non-resident 
in  France  may  always  be  cited  before  a  French  court  upon  obliga- 
tions toward  a  Frenchman,  though  contracted  abroad.  But  this  un- 
limited power  given  to  the  French  creditor  is  manifestly  opposed  to 
Art.  12  of  the  Preliminary  Dispositions  of  the  Civil  Code.^    It  is 

^  "In  no  case  shall  the  laws,  contracts,  or  judgments  of  a  foreign  country  or  the 
provisions  of  a  private  contract  have  power  to  derogate  from  the  laws  of  this  kingdom 
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contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Art  105,  number  2,  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  submitting  to  Italian  jurisdiction  suits  relative  to 
obligations  performable  in  Italy,  or  resulting  from  contracts  made  or 
acts  done  in  the  kingdom.  It  thus  contains  a  usurpation  of  juris- 
diction that  belongs  to  the  Italian  courts.  It  sets  up  an  extravagant 
claim  of  jurisdiction,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  recognized  in  any  State  whose  municipal  public  law  it 
violates. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  a  foreigner  in  contracting  with  a  French- 
man, whenever  he  knows  the  provisions  of  Art.  14  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  is  regarded  as  having  waived  the  right  of  being  judged 
by  his  natural  judges.  For  the  individual  who  cannot  by  his  own 
will  obtain  within  his  own  country  other  judges  than  those  provided 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  cannot,  a  fortiori^  escape  the  rules  of  com- 
petence established  by  public  international  law. 


MASSIE  V.   WATTS. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1810. 

[Reported  6  Craneh,  148.] 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  in  a  suit  in  equity 
brought  by  Watts,  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  against  Massje,  a  citizen  of^ 
Kentucky,  to  compel  the  latter  to  convey^to^P'e  former  1,000  acres  (jf^ 
land  in  the  State  of  Qhio^  the  defendant  having  obtained  the  legal 
title  with  notice  of  the  plaintiff's  equitable  title. ^ 

Marshall,  C.  J.  This  suit  having  been  originally  instituted,  in 
the  court  of  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  conveyance 
for  lands  lying  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  objection  ia  made  by  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  the  defendant  below,  to 
of  the  court  by  which  the  decree  was  rendered.  0U 

Taking  Into  view  the  character  of  toe  sun  in  chancery 
establish  a  prior  title  originating  under  the  land  law  of  Virginia 
against  a  person  claiming  under  a  senior  patent,  considering  it  as 
a  substitute  for  a  caveat  introduced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  those  titles,  this  court  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  much 
reason  for  considering  it  as  a  local  action,  and  for  confining  it  to 
the  court  sitting  within  the  State  in  which  the  lands  lie.  Was  this 
cause,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  involving  a  naked  question  of 

relating  to  persons,  to  property,  or  to  obligations,  nor  from  those  which  in  any  way 
concern  the  public  order  and  good  morals." 

'^  1  The  statement  of  facts  is  omitted.     Only  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  deals  with 
■  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  givon.  —  Ed. 
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title,  was  it,  for  example,  a  contest  between  Watts  and  Powell,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky  would  not  be  sus- 
tained. But  where  the  question  changes  its  character,  where  thei 
defendant  in  the  original  action  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff.  eitheiTTnl 
consequence  of  contract,  or  as  trustee,  or  as  the  bolder  of  a  legal 
title  acquired  by  any  species  of  mala  fides  practised  on  the  plaintiff, 
the  principles  of  equity  give  a  court  jurisdiction  wherever  the  person 
may  be  touna,  ana  tne  circumstance,  that  a  question  of  title  mayl)e 
involved  in  the  inquiry,  and  may  even  constitute  the  essential  point 
on  whicb  the  case  depends,  cloes  not  seem  sufficient  to  arrest  that 
junsaicuon. 

kn  the  celebrated  case  of  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Chancellor 
of  England  decreed  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract  respecting 
lands  lying  in  North  America.  The  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  in  that  case,  as  reported  by  Vezey,  was  not  that  the  lands 
lay  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  that,  in  cases  relating 
to  boundaries  between  provinces,  the  jurisdiction  was  exclusively  in 
the  king  and  council.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  objection,  not  to  an 
objection  that  the  lands  were  without  his  jurisdiction,  that  the  chan- 
cellor says,  "This  court,  therefore,  has  no  original  jurisdiction  on 
the  direct  question  o1^  the  original  right  of  boundaries."  The  reaso? 
why  it  had  no  original  jurisaictton  on  tnis  direct  question  was,  that 
the  deciflt^n  6n  the  extent  of  tnose  grants,  including  aomini<;)n  and 
political  power,  as  well  as  property,  was  exclusivelv  reserved  to  the 
king  in  council. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  opinion,  where  he  treats  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  arising  from  its  inability  to 
enforce  its  decree  in  reiUy  he  allows  no  weight  to  that  argument. 


KU. 


The  strict  primary  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  is,  he  says,  in  per- 
8onam.y  and  may  De  eniorcea  in  au  cases  where  tne  person  is  within 
its  jurisdiction,     in  confirmation  of  this  position  he  cites  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  courts  to  decree  respecting  lands  lying  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  colonies,  if  the  person  against  whom  the  decree  was  prayed  be 
found  in  England. 

In  the  case  of  Arglasse  v.  Muschamp,  1  Vernon,  75,  the  defend- 
ant, residing  in  England,  having  fraudulently  obtained  a  rent  charge 
on  lands  lying  in  Ireland,  a  bill  was  brought  in  England  to  set  it 
aside.  To  an  objection  made  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  the 
chancellor  replied:  "This  is  surely  only  a  jest  put  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  by  the  common  lawyers;  for  when  you  go  about  to 
bind  the  lands  and  grant  a  sequestration  to  execute  a  decree,  tEen 
they  readily  tell  you  that  the  authority  of  this  court  is  only  to  regp- 
late  a  man's  conscience,  and  ought  not  to  affect  the  estate,  but  that 
this  court  must  agere  in  personam  oniv;  and  when,  as  in  this  case, 
you  prosecute  the  person  for  a  frattd»  they  tell  you  that  you  must  "not 
ijiteiTneddle  here,  because  the  fraud,  though  committed  here,  conr 
ccrns  lands  that  he  in  Ireland,  which  makes  the  jurisdiction  local, 
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k-toKfc^.v\A  ,lA^  and  so  wholly  elude  the  jawsdiction  of  this  coart/*  The  chancellor, 
iMilil^  Vvd^v  in  that  case,  sustained  bis  jurisdiction  on  principle,  and  on  the 
|L^(J^^^6-ti^CXt4jd|  authority  of  Archer  and  Preston,  in  which  case  a  contract  made 
^aaJA^^J^S  respecting  lands  in  Ireland,  the  title  to  which  depended  on  the  act 

u^irm  y%ifci  3^   o^  settlement,  was  enforced  in  England,  although  the  defendant  was 
•    ^^  l%.«t^  4m4  *  ^^s^^^^'^t  ^^  Ireland,  and  had  only  made  a  casual  visit  to  England. 
^^^^   ^  A  ^^A  ^^  ^  rehearing  before  Lord  Keeper  North  this  decree  was  afiSirmed. 
^IN^A  ^  ^»\*  In  the  case  of  The  Earl  of  Kildare  v.  Sir  Morrice  Eustace  and 

.  Lyinr^  tiiJ^^dl  ,Fi^g®r*l^i  1  Vern.  419,  it  was  determined  that  if  the  trustee  live  in 
3         \  (^  England,  the  chancellor  may  enforce  the  trust,  although  the  lands  lie 

^  in  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  Toller  v,  Carteret,  2  Vern.  494,  a  bill  was  sustained 
for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  of  lands  lying  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  the  person  of  the  mortgagor  being  within  it. 

Subsequent  to  these  decisions  was  the  case  of  Penn  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  1  Vez.  444,  in  which  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract for  lands  lying  in  North  America  was  decreed  in  England. 

Upon  the  authority  of  these  cases,  and  of  others  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  as  well  as  upon  general  principles,  thia  i^onrt  ia 
of  opinion  that,  in  a  case  of  fraud,  of  trust,  or  of  contract,  the  juris^ 
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diction  of  a  court  of  chancerv  is  sustainable  wherever  the  person  be 
found,  althoui^h  lands  not  within  the  ^nriadifition  of  that  court  mav 
be  affected  by  the  decree. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  will  be,  whether  this  be  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  title,  or  a  case  of  fraud,  trust,  or  contract. 

The  facts  in  this  case,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  juris- 
diction, are,  that,  in  1787,  the  land  warrant,  of  which  Watts  is  now 
the  proprietor,  and  which  then  belonged  to  Oneal,  was  placed  with- 
out any  special  contract  in  the  hands  of  Massie,  as  a  common  locator 
of  lands.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the  same  year  he  located  1,000 
acres,  part  of  this  warrant,  to  adjoin  a  previous  location  made  on 
the  same  day  for  Robert  Powell. 

In  the  year  1793  Massie,  as  deputy-surveyor,  surveyed  the  lands 
of  Thomas  Massie,  on  which  Robert  Powell's  entry  depended,  and 
the  land  of  Robert  Powell,  on  which  Oneal's  entry,  now  the  property 
of  Watts,  depended.  On  the  27th  of  June.  1795.  Nathaniel  Massie, 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  entered  for  himself  2,366  acres  of  land  to 
adjoin  the  surveys  made  ^or  Kobert  Powell,  Thomas  Massie,  and  one" 
DanifiUStulLL  TUe  entry  of  Daniel  Stull  commences  at  the  upper 
corner  of  Ferdinand  Oneal's  entry  on  the  Scioto,  and  the  entry  of 
Ferdinand  Oneal  commences  at  the  upper  corner  of  Robert  Powell's 
entry  on  the  Scioto;  so  that  the  land  of  Oneal  would  be  supposed, 
from  the  entries,  to  occupy  the  space  on  ine  gcioto  between  rowgll 
and  StuU.  Natlianiel  Massie's  entry,  which  was  made  after  survey- 
ing the  lands  of  Tbomas  Massie  and  of  Robert  Powell,  binds  on  the 
Scioto,  and  occupies  tne  whole  space  between  Powell's  survey  and 
Stull's  survey. 
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In  the  year  1796,  Nathaniel  Maflsie  surveyed  5«S0  acres  of  Oneara 
entry^  chiefly  within  Stairs  survey,  and  afterwards,  in  the  spring  i)f 
1797.  purchased  Poweira  surveY-  Nathaniel  Massie's  entry  is  sur- 
veyed and  patented.  In  1801  Massie  received  from  Watts,  in  money. 
the  customary  compensation  for  making  his  location. 
^It  is  alleged  that  Nathaniel  Massie  has  acquired  for  himself  the 
land  which  was  comprenenaea  wiinin  uneais  entry,  and  has  sur- 
veyed for  Qneal  land  to  which  bis  entry  can  by  no  construction^e 
extended. 

If  this  allegation  be  unsupported  by  evidence,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  case.  If  it  be  supported,  had  the  court  of  Kentucky  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause? 

Although  no  express  contract  be  made,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  law  implies  a  contract  between  every  man  who  transacts 
business  ror  anotJier  at  the  request  of  that  otner  ana  tne  person  for 
whom  it  18  transacted.  A  common  locator  who  undertakes  to  locate 
lands  for  an  absent  person  is  bound  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of 
a  locator,  and  is  entitled  to  the  customary  compensation  for  those 
duties.  If  he  fails  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  he  is  liableto 
ihe  action  of  the  injured  party,  which  may  be  instituted  wherever  his 
perann  in  found.  Ij^  t^ya  ftomppnaation  be  refused,  he  may  sue  there- 
Tor  ifl  Uliv  UUili'L  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  person  for  whom  the 
location  was  made  can  be  found.  In  either  action  the  manner  in 
which  the  service  was  performed  is  inevitably  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation, and  the  difficulty  of  making;  it  cannot  oust  the  court  oFlts 
jurisdiction. 

From  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
the  person  for  whom  the  location  is  made  being  generally  a  non- 
resident, and  almost  universally  unacquainted  with  the  country  in 
which  his  land  is  placed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  locator  not  only  to 
locate  the  lands,  but  to  show  them  to  the  surveyor.  He  also  neces- 
sarily possesses  the  power  to  amend  or  to  change  the  location  if 
he  has  sutficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  his 
employer  so  to  do.  So  far  as  respects  the  location  he  is  substituted 
in  the  pUfi<^  9t  ^^^  nwiiar^  And  *''°  «»^^°  ^^"^  ^^**^  /^^  arfi  the  aff^fl  oT" 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  a  locator  finding  that  the  entry  he 
has  made  cannot  be  surveyed,  instead  of  withdrawing  it  or  amend- 
ing it  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  being  carried  into  execution, 


secures  the  adjoinlnp:  land  for  himself,  and  shows  other  land  to  the 
surveyor  which  the  location  cannot  be  construed  to  comprehend,  it 
t!6  this  court  to  be  a  breach  of  duty,  which  amounts  to  a 


violation  of  the  implied  contract,  and  subjects  him  to  the  action  of 
the  party  injured. 


If  Jhe  location  be  sustajnabl 
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to  be  a  apeciea  of  mala  fides  which  will,  in  eqaitj,  convert  him  Into 
a  trasteelor  the  party  ofiglnaiiy  enl!tre3^to  the  lan^^^*^ 

n  either  case  the  juriscliction  of  the  court  of  the  State  in  which 
the  peraon  is  found  is  sustainable. 

If  we  reason  by  analogy  from  the  distinction  between  actions  local 
and  transitory  at  common  law,  this  action  would  follow  the  person, 
because  it  would  be  founded  on  an  implied  contract,  or  on  neglect  of 
duty. 

If  we  reason  from  those  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
booSs'retafivfiTojESOur^^ 

oTThe^gourtof^                     equaUy^sustainabje/ because  tSe  aeiencL" 
aStTifliableTls  either  liable^under  hi^  con&act,  or  as  trusfeeH '     ^ 


•  -       ^  ^  01 1  WHITE 


-4Ajc*>>cfcrt^yviAA>k^ 


WHITE. 

Court  or  Appeals,  Maryland. 
[Reported  7  Gill  f-  Johnmm,  208.] 


1835. 


Buchanan,  C.  J.  The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  lor  the  sale  of  the 
real  estate  of  Abraham  White,  deceased,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  among  his  heirs,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  a  subsisting 
lienJjy  mortgage,  on  a  part  of  it;  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not  admit 
of  an  advantageous  division,  and  that  i|jgflgl3-bft  to  ^he  advantap^e 
of  all  the  parties  interested,  that  it  sliould  besold,  which  is  admittigd 
by  the  answers.  A  tract  of  land,  part  of  this  estate,  is  stated  in  the 
bill,  to  lie  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  which  the  chancellor 
dismissed  the  bill  for  the  want  of  lurifldifttioi^^  and  decreed  a  sale  of 
that  portion  of  the  property,  which  lies  in  this  State,  appointing  a 
trustee  for  tiiat  purpose.  And^  the  only  question  js^  whether  he 
should  not  also  have  decreed  a  sale  by  the  trustee,  of  the  tract  of 
lana  in  I'ennsyivanra. 

li^woiiW  be  V&Cher  an  idle  thing  in  chancery,  to  entertain  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  matter  not  within  its  reach,  and  make  a  decree  which  it 
could  have  no  power  to  enforce,  or  to  compel  a  compliance  with. 
And  the  absence  of  that  very  power  is  a  good  test  by  which  to  try 
the  question  of  jurisdiction.  It  would  be  a  solecism  to  savi  that  the 
chancellor  has  jurisdiction  to  decree  in  rem^  where  the  thing  afa;ainst 


*  Ace,  Penn  v.   Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  Sr.  444 ;  McGce  p.  awegnfly,  qf  fial, 

/i/  ,    (^C^A  •      100.  23  Pac.  1117  J  Cloud  v.  Greasley,  125  111.  818,  17  N.  E.  826  ;  Reed  v,  Eeed,  75 

^^^  *  Me.  264  ;  Brown  ».  Desmond,  100  Mass.  267  ;  Vreeland  v,  Vreeland,  49  N.  J.  Eq. 

822,  24  Atl.  551.;  Gardner  v,  Ogden,  22  N.  Y.  827 ;  Guerrant  v.  Fowler,  1  Hen.  &  M. 

6  ;  Poindexter  v.  Burwell,  82  Va.  507. 

So  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  conveyance  of  foreign  land: 
Frank  v.  Peyton,  82  Ky.  150  ;  and  to  enjoin  t^ie  obstmction  of  a  foreign  private  way  : 
Alexander  v.  Tolleston  Club,  110  111.  65.  —  £d. 
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which  the  decree  goes,  and  is  alone  the  subject  of,  and  to  be  operated 
upon  by  it,  is  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancei^ 

_CourU  and  not  subject  to  its  authority,  and  the  decree,  if  passed, 
would  itself  be  nugatory  for  the  want  of  power,  or  jurisdiction  to 
give  it  effect  Chancery  can  nave  no  jurisdiction  where  it  can  give 
no  relief.  I^ow  what  jurisdiction  has  the  Chancery  Court  of  Mary- 
land over  lands  lying  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  another  State;  and 
having  no  jurisdiction  of  lands  so  situated,  what  authority  has  it  to 
decree  a  sale  of  them,  and  impart  to  its  trustee  authority  to  go  into 
^t3b  State,  or  foreign  country,  to  carry  its  decree  into  effect,  by 

^making  sale  of  them. 

-  It  is  true  that  where  the  decree  sought  is  in  personam^  and  may  be 
carried  into  effect  by  process  of  contempt,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
here  may  have  jurisdiction,  although  it  may  affect  land  lying  in 
another  State,  the  defendant  being  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  in 
'  a  case  of  trust,  ^)r  fraud,  or  of  contract.  As  where  a  bill  is  fled 
against  a  person  in  this  State,  for  the  specific  performi^ce  of  a  Con- 
tract, or  agreement,  relating  to  land  in  another  State.  In  such  a 
case,  the  decree  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  land,  but  upon  the 
defendant  here,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  So  where 
the  land  itself  that  is  sought  to  be  affected  lies  within  the  State,  and 
the  proceedings  are  against  a  person  residing  out  of  the  State. 

But  in  this  case  the  bill  seeks  a  sale  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Maryland;  and 
the  decree  if  made  would  not  be  in  personam^  but  for  the  sale  of  the 
laud,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  trustee,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  by  any  process  from  that  court.  It  Js  not  like  the  case  of 
Penn  v.  L.ora  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  I^r.  444,  where  the  bill  was  for  the 
specific  performance  of  articles  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  then 
provinces  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Lord  Baltimore  the  de- 
fendant being  in  England,  and  subject  to  the  compulsory  process  of 
chancery  there,  js'or  like  the  other  cases  to  be  found  in  the  English 
Chancery  reports,  affecting  lands  not  lying  in  England,  where  the 
proceedings  were  in  personam^  the  defendants  residing  there,  and 
subject  to  process  of  contempt,  etc. 
"  Decree  affirmed  with  costs.^ 

1  Aec,  Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Pet.  25;  Johnson  r.  Kimbro,  8  Head,  657  ;  Gibson 
V.  Burgess,  82  Va.  650.  But  see  Dunlap  v.  Byers,  110  Mich.  109,  67  N.  W.  1067  ; 
Wood  w.  Wanipr,  15  N.  J.  Eq.  81. 

Similarly,  a  court  of  equity  may  not  order  the  abatement  of  a  foreifrn  nuisance : 


P.  V,  Oenbal  K.  it..  4*2  K.  V.  283  ;  nor  grant  speclHc  performance  of  a  contract  to  dig 
a  ditch  in  a  foreign  state  :  Port  Roval  B.  R.  v.  Hammon<i.  68  Ua.  5Za  ;  nor  declare  a 
deed  of  foreign  land  void ;  Carpenter  v.  Strange,  141  U.  S.  87 ;  Davis  v.  Headley,  22 
N.  J.  Eq.  116 ;  but  see  C.  ».  Levy,  28  Grat.  21.  —  Ed. 
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^ie^oi  Reporter,  998.] 


^'"•••♦M  •  •^'^■''^^Baker,  District  Jadge.    The  plaintiff  brings  this  suit  as  a  bond 

yxAJb^\%fi0^J^  holder  for  whom  the  trustee  has  refused  to  bring  suit  against  the 
/'(ll   *^%\  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway  Company,  Archibald 

ij^  %  UftAAA*  y^  Parkhurst,  trustee,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,   Chicago   &  St. 

JIjI  ^^a4^J^'*4Vft)uis  Railway  Company,  for  the  foreclosure  of  a  trust  deed  or  mort- 
V  (1  ^  gage  executed  by  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway 

^  ^^'^^'jlV       Company  to  Archibald  Parkhurst,  as  trustee,  to  secure  1,000  bonds,  of 

tnJih^^^^l^^H*    ^^>0^0  each,  issued  by  it,  and  asking  for  the  sale  of  its  railroad  em- 
^W  ijJLaJjJL^  braced   in   said  trust  deed,    extending  from    Indianapolis,   Ind.,   to 

hAxK?  **^^^A^  Columbus,  Ohio,  together  with  its  franchises,  equipments,  property, 
lis,  and  interests, — that  is  to  saj',  tlie  lands,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, fixtures,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Central  Railway  Company;  its  property,  rights,  privileges, 
interest,  and  estate  of  every  description  and  nature ;  its  rails,  ties, 
fences,  buildings^  and  erections ;  its  right  of  waj*,  cars,  engines,  tools, 
and  machinery ;  its  rents,  reservations,  and  reversions,  of  every  nature, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  lies  and  is  within  the  State  and  district  of 
Indiana.  The  bill  avers  that  the  Pittsburgh,  Gncinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway  Company  claims  some  interest  in  the  said  premises, 
and  prays  that  it  may  be  required  to  make  answer  to,  all  and  singular, 
the  allegations  and  charges  contained  in  the  bill,  and  that  said  prop- 
erty may  be  decreed  to  be  sold  free  and  discharged  from  any  and  all 
claims  or  interest  of  the  parties  respondent  to  the  bill. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company 
has  filed  a  plea  alleging,  in  substance,  that  the  plaintiff  herein,  as  plain- 
tiff, brought  suit  against  the  defendants  herein,  as  defendants,  on  the 
same  bonds  and  trust  deed  or  mortgage,  in  the  common  pleas  court  of 
Franklin  County,  Ohio ;  that  said  court  is  a  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion in  law  and  equity ;  that  the  cause  was  tried,  and  that  the  court 
found  the  bonds  in  question  to  be  valid  obligations  of  the  Columbus, 
Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway  Company,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  a  decree  for  their  payment ;  and  the  court  decreed  that 
unless  the  defendant  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Rail- 
way Company  should,  within  thirty  days,  pay,  or  cause  to  he  paid,  the 
sum  so  found  due,  the  mortgage  should  be  foreclosed,  and  the  mort- 
gaged property  sold,  and  that  upon  the  sale  the  purchaser  should  be 
entitled  to  hold  said  railway  and  property  free  and  discharged  from  the 
lien  or  incumbrance  of  all  the  parties  to  the  suit.  The  ))laintiff  has  set 
the  plea  down  for  argument,  and  the  (question  raised  is  whether  the 
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facts  pleaded  are  safBcient  to  conetitate  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  salt. 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  plea  is  insufficient  because  it  contains 
no  averment  that  either  the  mortgagor,  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Central  Railwa}*  Company*,  or  the  mortgagee,  Archibald  Park- 
hurst,  trustee,  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  Ohio 
by  process  personally  served,  or  by  appearance  in  person  or  by  attor- 
ney. The  plea  avers  that  the  said  Charles  K  Lynde  filed  his  bill  of 
complaint,  denominated  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  ^'  petition/' 
against  this  defendant  and  its  codefendants  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Central  Railway  Company  and  Archibald  Parkhurst,  trustee, 
and  it  then  proceeds  to  aver  that  the  cause  was  heard,  and  a  decree 
rendered  against  all  the  defendants ;  but  it  fails  to  show  affirmatively' 
that  the  court  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  persons  of  the  defendants, 
either  by  service  of  process  or  bj-  appearance. 

Pleas  in  bar,  in  suits  in  equity,  are  not  favorites  of  the  law,  because 
the  defendant  has  other  and  ample  mo<lcs  of  defence  open  to  him. 
They  are  therefore  required  to  be  drawn  with  precision,  and  must 
disclose  upon  their  face  a  complete  defence.  The  facts  necessary  to- 
render  the  plea  an  equitable  bar  to  the  case  made  by  the  bill  must 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  averred,  and  such  plea  will  not  be  aided  bj' 
argument,  inference,  or  intendment  McCloskey  v.  Burr,  88  Fed. 
Rep.  165.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  conflicting 
with  that  other  salutary  rule  that  legal  presumptions  ought  not  to  be 
stated  in  a  pleading.  Steph.  PI.  (1871)  p.  812  et  seq.  When  the  facts 
are  stated  from  which  the  law  raises  a  certain  legal  presumption,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  pleader  to  do  more,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  such  legal  presumption.  In  the  case  of  Galpin  v.  Page,  18  Wall. 
850,  the  rule  is  thus  stated:  "^It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  superior i 
court  f>f  general  jurisdiction,  proceeding  within  tiie  general  scope  of  its'l 
powers,  is  presumed  to  act  rightly.     All  intendments  of  law,  in  such  I     iy  m  ^j-^r 

cases.are  in  favor  of  its  acts.    It  is  presumed  to  have  jurisdiction  to  ■    ( .     , 

^ive  the  Judjj^ment  it  rendered,  until  the  contrary  appears;  and  this  I 
presumption  embraces  jurisdiction,  not  only  of  the  cause  or  subject-  I 
matter  of  the  action  in  which  the  judgment  is  given,  but  of  the  parties  | 
also.   JThe  former  will  generally  appear  from  the  character  of  the  Judg- 
ment, and  will  he  determined  by  the  law  creating  the-court,  or  prescribe 
iny  its  genft^-^ai  powpra.   The  latter  should  regularly  appear  by  evidence 
in  the  record  of  service  of  process  upon  the  derendant,  or  his  appear- 
ance in  the  action.     But  when  the  former  exists  the  latter  will  be 
presumed.     This  is  familiar  law,  and  it  is  asserted  in  all  tbe  adjudged 
cnses.     The  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  courts  of  special  and 
limited  authorit3\   As  to  them,  there  is  no  presumption  of  law  in  favor 
or  their  jurisdiction.     That  must  affirmatively  appear  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence or  proper  averment  in  the  record,  or  their  jadgmenta  will  be 
deemed  void  on  their  face." 

The^  judgment  in  question  was  rendered  by  a  conrt  having  jj^eneral 
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jurisdiction  in  law  and  e^nit wand  the  lepjal  preaumn^ion  is  that  the 
courTLad  iurisdictipn  of  the 'parties  and  snbiect-matter,  and_  ""^ 


Ca4^ 


set  up  as  establishing  some  collateral  fact  involved  in  a  subsequent 
litigation,  it  must  be  pleaded  strictly  as  an  estoppel ;  and  the  rule  is 
that  such  pleading  must  be  framed  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  it 
cannot  be  aided  by  inference  or  intendment.  When,  however,  a  former 
Judgment  or  decree  is  set  up  in  bar  of  a  subsequent  action,  or  as  having 
determined  the  entire  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is  not  required  to  be 
pleaded  with  an}'  greater  strictness  than  any  other  pica  in  bar,  or  any 
plea  in  avoidance  of  the  matters  set  up  in  the  antecedent  pleading  of 
the  opposite  part}'.  Aurora  City  v.  West,  7  Wall.  82 ;  Gray  v.  Pingry, 
17  Vt.  419 ;  Perkins  v.  Walker,  19  Vt.  144;  1  Greeul.  Ev.  (12th  ed.) 
p.  566  ;  Shelley  v.  Wright,  Wiiles,  9.  The  plea  is  not  bad  for  failing  to 
aver  that  the  court  had  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  by  service 
of  process  or  appearance.  If,  in  truth,  the  court  proceeded  to  render  the 
decree  in  question  without  having  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  defend- 
ants, that  fact,  to  avail  the  plaintiff  here,  should  have  been  set  up  by 
replication,  instead  of  setting  the  plea  down  for  argument.  Rogers  v. 
Odell,  39  N.  H.  452 ;  Spaulding  v.  Baldwin,  31  Ind.  376 ;  Biddle  v. 
Wilkins,  1  Pet.  686 ;  Pennington  v.  Gibson,  16  How.  65 ;  Campe 
«.  Lassen.  67  Cal.  139.  7  Pac  Rep.  480;  Vanfleet,  CoUat.  Attack, 
§§  846  and  847,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

It  follows  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea  must  he  determined  on  the 
assumption  that  the  court  in  Ohio  had  jurisdiction  of  the  defendants 
when  the  cause  before  it  was  heard  and  decided.  The  cause  of  action 
tiicre  was  founded  on  the  same  bonds  and  mortgage  or  trust  deed  which 
constitute  the  cause  of  action  here.  The  mortgage  or  trust  deed  in 
suit  was  executed  by  a  railroad  corporation  oi-ganized  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  two  corporations,  one  of  which  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  consolidated  company,  presumably,  became  invested 
with  all  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  constituent  corporations. 
Its  franchise  to  be  a  consolidated  corporation,  and  to  build,  own,  and 
operate  a  line  of  railway  extending  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  is  undoubtedly  an  entiret}',  while  the  immovable  property 
of  the  company  covered  by  the  mortgage  has  its  situs  in  both  States. 
It  is  earnestly  insisted  that  the  decree  of  the  Ohio  court  is  binding  and 
conclusive  because  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  tlie  parties  and  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  that  the  present  suit  to  foreclose  the  same  mortgage 
or  trust  deed  cannot  be  maintained  because  by  that  decree  the  right  of 
action  growing  out  of  the  bonds  and  mortgage  has  passed  in  remjudi" 
catam.  It  is  undoubtedl}*  true  that  courts  possessing  general  chancery 
powers  have  jurisdiction  to  relieve  against  fraud,  to  enforce  trusts,  and 
to  compel  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  in  relation  to  immovable 
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property  having  its  situs  elsewhere  than  in  the  state  or  country  where  * 
the  courts  exist,  whenever  jurisdiction  has  been  acquired,  by  appear-  V 
auce,  or  by  personal  service  of  process,  over  the  persons  on  wbom  the 
obligation  rests.  Fenn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  Sr.  444 ;  Earl  of 
Kildare  o.  Eustace,  1  Vern.  419  ;  Arglasse  v,  Muschamp,  Id.  75  ;  Toller 
V.  Carteret,  2  Vern.  494 ;  Massie  v.  Watts,  6  Cranch,  148 ;  Mills  v. 
Duryea,  7  Cranch,  481 ;  Hampton  v.  McConnell,  3  Wheat.  234;  Mc- 
Gilvray  v.  Avery,  30  Vt  538;  Davis  v.  Headley,  22  N.  J.  Eq.  115; 
Dobson  V,  Pearce,  12  N.  Y.  156 ;  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  7  Gill,  415  ;  Burnley  v.  Stevenson,  24  Ohio  St.  474.  In  the 
case  of  fraud,  trust,  or  contract,  tbe  jurisdiction  of  a  court  possessing  < 
general  equity  powers  is  sustainable  wherever  tbe  person  to  be  bound 
by  the  decree  is  found,  though  the  decree  may  incidentally  aflfect  lands 
without  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  decree  proceeds  in  personam^ 
and  is  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  party  ;  and  the  court  may,  by 
attachment  or  sequestration,  compel  the  paity  to  perform  that  which, 
in  equity  and  good  conscience,  he  ought  to  have  done  without  coercion. 
Aequitas  agit  in  personam^  Conceding  that  the  court  in  Ohio  had  jurist 
diction  of  the  parties  and  of  the  subject-matter,  had  it  power,  by  its 
decree,  to  merge  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  on  the  property  eml^;aced 
therein,  having  its  situs  in  Indiana?  The  Ohio  court  may  compel  tbe  \  ^ 
defendants  to  execute  a  conveyance  or  release  of  the  moi'tgaged  prem-  ' 
iscs  in  such  form  as  may  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  legal  title  to  the 
property  according  to  the  law  of  this  State,  and  such  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  bar  an  action  elsewhere.*  The  plea  doed  not  aver  that  the  execu- 
tion of  any  such  conveyance  or  release  has  been  compelled.  Until 
such  conveyance  or  release  has  been  executed,  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  on  J 
the  immovable  property  embraced  In  it,  situated  in  this  State,  remains  ' 
unaffectiid,  unless  the  court  in  Ohio  was  clothed  with  power  enabling  it 
to  affect  the  status  of  real  estate  outside  of  the  State  which  created  the 
court,  by  a  decree  operating  in  rem. 

It  is  elementary  that  no  sovereignt}'^  can  extend  its  process  beyond 
its  own  territorial  limits,  to  subject  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions.     Every  attempted  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort  beyond 
its  limits  is  a  mere  nullity,  incapable  of  binding  such  person  or  property 
in  any  other  forum.     Story,  Confl.  Laws  (7th  ed.),  §  539.   A  suit  can- 
not be  maintained  against  a  person  so  as  absolutely  to  bind  his  prop- 
ert}'  situated  in  another  sovereignty,  nor  so  as  absolutely  to  bind  his 
right  and  title  to  immovable  property  whoie  situs  is  elsewhere.    ^^  It  is  i 
true,"  says  Story  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws  (7th  ed.  §  543),  *'  that  some  [ 
nations  do,  in  maintaining  suits  in  personam^  attempt  indirectly,  by  1 
their  judgments  and  decrees,  to  bind  property  situate  in  other  countnes  ; 
but  it  is  always  with  the  reserve  thatjt  binds  the  person  onlyjn  their 
QjauLcourts,  in  regard  to  such  property.    And  certainly  there'can  be  no"^ 
pretense  that  such  judgments  or  decrees  bind  the  property  itself,  or  the  I 

1  Ace.  Mead  v.  N.  Y.  H.  &  N.  R.  R.,  45  Conn.  199  ;  Eaton  ».  McCall,  86  Me.  346, 
29  AU.  1103  ;  Union  Trust  Co.  v,  R.  R.,  102  N.  Y.  729,  7  N.  E.  822.  —  Ed. 
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rights  over  it  which  ai*e  established  by  the  laws  of  the  place  whore  it  is 
situate."  AdcI  again  he  says:  '^In  respect  to  iuimovabie  property, 
every  attempt  by  any  foreign  tribunal  to  found  a  jurisdiction  over  it  must^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  utterl}'  nugatorj*,  and  its  decree 
must  be  forever  incapable  of  execution  in  rem."  These  principles  have 
been  recc^nized  and  acted  upon  by  all  courts  as  having  their  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  independent 
slates.  In  Watkins  v,  Holman,  16  Pet.  25,  it  was  held  that  a  court  of 
chancery  might  decree  the  conveyance  of  land  in  any  other  State,  and 
might  enforce  the  decree  by  process  against  the  defendant,  but  that 
neither  the  decree  itself,  nor  any  conve3'ance  under  it,  except  by  the 
person  in  whom  the  title  is  vested,  could  operate  bejond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  The  same  principle  is  affirmed  and  acted  upon  in 
Boswell  V.  Otis,  9  How.  336,  and  Northern  Indiana  R.  Co.  v.  Michigan 
Cent  R.  Co.,  15  How.  233.  Indeed,  no  principle  is  more  firmly  settled 
than  that  the  disposition  of  real  estate,  whether  by  deed,  descent,  or 
Any  other  mode,  must  be  governed  b}-  the  laws  of  the  ^>tate  where  tne 

land  is  situated,  it  is  argued  that  in  resr>ect  of  immovable  property 
mortgaged  by  an  interstate  railway  company,  a  different  rule  has  been 
established  b}-  the  case  of  MuUer  v.  Dows,  94  U.  S.  444.  It  is  eon- 
tended  that  the  court  there  held  that,  as  the  railroad  and  its  franchise 
were  an  entirety,  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  pirties  and 
subject-matter  could  make  a  valid  decree  of  foreclosure,  which  would 
operate  on  the  entire  railroad  property,  as  well  without  as  within  the 
State  where  the  decree  was  pronounced,  and  that  it  would  completely 
merge  the  lien  of  the  mortgage.  What  was  there  said,  giving  ap2)arent 
sup(x>rt  to  this  contention,  was  merely  argriendo^  and  was  not  essential 
to  the  judgment  pronounced.  In  that  case  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Iowa  passed  a  decree  of  foreclosure 
and  sale  of  a  railroad  extending  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  a  point  in 
Missouri,  and  owned  by  a  corx>oration  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
a  corporation  of  Missouri  with  a  corporation  of  Iowa.  The  entire  line 
was  covered  by  one  trust  deed,  and  the  suit  to  foreclose  was  brought 

I  by  the  trustee.  The  mortgagees  were  also  before  the  court,  and  the 
sale  was  made  by  a  master  at  the  instance  of  the  trustee.  It  was  held 
that  the  decree  was  not  void,  so  far  as  it  directed  the  foreclosure  and 
sale  of  that  part  of  the  railroad  lying  in  Missouri,  and  that  the  trustee 
could  be  required  by  the  court  in  Iowa  to  make  a  deed  to  the  purchaser 
in  confirmation  of  the  sale.  In  my  judgment,  this  case  does  not  over- 
turn the  well-established  doctrine  that  a  court  in  one  State  cannot  pass 
a  decree  which  shall  operate  to  change  the  title  to,  or  merge  a  lien 
upon,  immovable  property  in  another  State.  The  title  in  that  case  wns 
transferred  by  the  court  compelling  the  execution  of  a  power  of  sale, 
and  not  by  force  of  the  decree.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  v.  Kanawha  & 
O.  Ry.  Co.,  39  Fed.  -Rep.  337 ;  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Postal 
Tel.  Co.,  55  Conn.  334,  11  Atl.  Rep.  184.  The  case  last  cited  is 
exactly  in  point     The  Postal  Telegraph  CompanyK,a  New  York  cori>o- 
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ration,  mortgaged  all  its  propert}',  which  was  sitaated  in  several  States, 
including  Connecticut  and  New  York,  to  the  plaintiffs,  in  trust,  to 
secure  the  payment  of  its  bonds.  Upon  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest, 
the  plaintiffs  brought  a  suit  for  a  foreclosure  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  pur- 
suant to  which  a  referee  was  appointed,  who  sold  all  the  property, 
including  the  real  estate  in  Connecticut,  and  executed  a  conveyance  of 
the  same  to  the  purchaser.  Suit  was  brought  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage on  the  Connecticut  propert}',  according  to  the  laws  and  practice 
in  that  State.  The  defendant,  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing 
Company,  an  attaching  creditor,  appeared,  and  set  up  a  special  defence, 
alleging  the  foreclosure  and  proceedings  io  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  defence  was  held  insufficient,  on  the  ground  that  the  decide  and 
proceedings  had  thereunder  were  nugatory  as  to  the  real  estate  situate 
in  Connecticut.  In  my  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  this  case  presents 
the  better  view,  and  it  must  be  held  that  the  decree  of  the  Ohio  court  i 
did  not  merge  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  in  Indiana.  I 
It  results  from  these  views  that  the  plea  is  insufficient,  and  it  is  so  ( 
ordered,  with  leave  to  the  defendant  to  answer  within  thirty  days.  ^  x 

YOUNG  ."r  ^^^s'^;^^     ^^^^"^^^ 

CouBT  OF  Appeal  of  Paris.    1885.  yT^i^,^]!^][^7TKtoy^ 

lReportedl2aunet.m.]    U^Ui^  Vj^U^cJ^hZ tjuXA!toX 

A  COMPANT  was  formed  at  London  in  1864  under  the  name  of  "The  ^ifJ^j^n^  V^UUaI 
Saint-Nazaire  Company,  Limited."  Its  principal  object  was  the  Pur-cw  Tmj^  LaJtfcutAF 
chase  and  resale  of  vast  tracts  of  land  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  •^^^  va/^in-i 
the  city  of  Saiut-Nfl^afij''*^-  whi^h  th<^v  proposed  tn  ^^^nvpir  inti^  Ar,i> 
basins,  quays,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  company,  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  English  law^  was  divided  into  shares  of  £20  each,  £5  payable 
upon  subscription,  and  the  balance,  as  the  company  should  need  it,  nn^  ^^^^'^^L^l^ 
call  by  the  board  of  management.  CHa^^V  \)W  K/  V 

After  various  vicissitudes,  especially  its  consolidation  with  a  com-ClcAA>i^tVl^^ 
pany  formed  in  France  (the  "  Soci^t^  de  Commerce  de  France"),  the  (j^-|)\  (XuBUUUC^ 
English  Saint-Nazaire  Company  was  put  into  liquidation  in  Englandr^        ^  l\ 

and  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  official  liquidator  by  a  decree  ofl^eJt  uXX^JJjM^'^^^ 
Cyurt  of  Chancery.  ~^  k^  lUtkA^TOAA^ 


In  1877  Mr.  Young,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  company,  called 


upon  the  shareholders  to  complete  the  payment  for  their  shares,  amount- 
ing to  £11  per  share,  ^ev^^a^  shareholders  not  having  satisricd  the 
call»_Mr.  Younp  summoned  thejn  all  before_ihe  bonrt  of  Chqnccrx*JiUiliT 
adec'ree  of  the  Master  ^Fthe  Rools  rRoHsFI  condemned  them  to  pay 
the~aiiioynt8  fljaimed. 
i^  secure  the  execution  of  this  decree  against  the  French  share* 
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^1 


/^ 


0  ^ 


iiolder8|  Mr.  Young  brought  an  action  against  them,  in  bis  own  oame, 
before  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  to  bave^the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  of  December  7,  1877,  declared  executory  in  France.  ^B^ 
additional  and  subsidiary  clemanQB  aiiegea  to  tlie  k>wer  court,  Mr^ 
Young  claimed  in  his  own  name»  in  case  the  tribunal  shonl^  not  lie- 
clare  the  Englisti  decree  executoiy,  that  each  of  the  defendants  be 
adjudged  to  pay  the  amounts  decreed  against  them  in  said  decree, 
which  represented  the  balances  unpaid  of  the  sums  subscribed.  jOn 
tliftir  part.  Hia  ahArp^^lders  aet  UP  the  lack  of  ^urigdiction  of  the  Eng- 
lish  court,  and,  as  a  result,  the  nullit3'  of  the  decree ;  alleging  also,  as 
to  tne  actauionai  claims,  tne  incompetence  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  thej 
Seine,  because  ^'The  Saint-Nazaire  Company,  Limited''  was  a  com- 
mercial company. 

On  August  24,  1881,  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  rejected  the 
liquidator's  claim.  On  his  appeal,  the  Uourt  of  l^arls  afllrmedTEe 
judgment  in  the  following  termsj  — 

The  Oocrt.  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Elnglish  courts,  ArticFe  14 
of  the  Civil  Code  authorizes  a  French  plaintiff  to  cite  a  foreigner  before 
the  French  tribunals,  even  upon  obligations  contracted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  object  of  this  provision,  containing  as  it  does  an  exception 
to  the  rule  actor  forum  sequitur  rei^  is  to  assure  to  a  Frenchman  the 
benefit  of  the  national  courts.  It  follows,  a  fortiorij  that  a  defendant 
cannot,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  be  witMrawn  from 
his  natural  judges.  Foreign  conits  are  therefore,  on  principle,  incom- 
petent as  concerns  him^  Kor  is  the  case  changed  by  the  terms  of 
Art.  59,  §  5,  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  giving  jurisdiction,  in 
the  case  of  partnerships,  to  the  court  of  the  place  where  the  principal 
office  is  established.  The  provisions  of  this  article  govern  the  com" 
petence  of  French  courta  only  with  respect  to  persons  lusticlabie  in 

rEoufi 


France ;  they  are  not  to  be  extended  furtlier. 


n  tne  rules  of 
puntio  orcRf, 


competence  in  favor  of  French  citizens  are  not  rules  oj 
and  in  consequence  a  Frenchman  may  waive  the  benefit  of  them,  such 
waiver  of  a  rtgbt  cannot  be  presumed,  and  should  be  as  certain  and 
eicplicit  as  th^  r\^\\\  itaelf^     In  this  case  it  is  established  neither  bv  the 

J)y-law8  of  the  English  company  nor  by  any  of  the  documents  produced. 

^he  mere  fact  of  having  subscribed  to  or  bought  shares  in  a  foreign 
company  cannot  ne  consiaered  as  conferring  jurisdiction. 
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PENNOTER  t;.  NEFF. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
*      IReparted  95  United  States,  714.] 


1878. 


Field,  J.^  This  is  an  action  to  recover  the  possession  of  a  tract  of 
land,  of  the  alleged  value  of  $15,000,  situated  in  the  State  of  Oreyon. 
The  plaintiff  asserts  title  to  the  premises  b^-  a  patent  of  the  United 
States  issuea  to  mm  m  liJ66,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  September 
27,  1850,  usually  known  as  the  Donation  Law  of  Oregon.  The  defend- 
ant  claims  to  have  acquired  the  premises  under  a  sheriffs  deed,  made 


upon  a  saie  of  the  property  on  ea:ecution  issued  upon  a  Judgment  re> 
covered  against  the  plaintiff  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  State. 
The  6&^uirns jipoji  thejyalidit}'  of  this  judgment. 

It^appeafSTfom  t&e^rec<5nl  l&al  lEe  Judgment  was  rendered  in  Feb- 
ruar3%  1866,  in  favor  of  J.  H.  Mitchell,  for  less  than  $300,  including 
costs,  in  an  action  brought  by  him  upon  a  demand  for  services  as  an 
attorney ;  that,  at  the  time  the  action  was  commenced  and  the  judgment 
rondered|  the  defendant  therein,  the  plaintiff  here,  was  a  non-residen 
of  the  State ;  that  he  was  not  Deraonally  served  with  process,  and  dK 
not  appear  therein ;  and  that  the  ludyment  was  entered  upon  his  de- 
fault in  not  answering  the  complaint,  upon  a  constructive  8er\'ice  of 
summons  by  publication.  '  ' 

TheCode  of  Oregbn  provides  for  such  service  when  an  action  is 
brought  against  a  non-resident  and  absent  defendant  who  has  property 
within  the  State.  It  also  provides,  wliere  the  action  is  for  the  recovery 
of  money  or  damages,  for  the  attachment  of  the  property  of  the  non- 
resident. And  it  also  declares  that  no  natural  person  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  the  State,  ^'  ""Igss  bg^  appear  \n  the  courts  or 
bejound  within  the  State,  or  be  a  resident  tEereoft_Drhave  property 
therein,  and  iri  thelastjgasej^ly  to  the^extent  of^uch  pror>erty  at  the 
tam^  tfe  jurisdiction  attached.  Construing  this  latter  provision  to 
mean,  that  in  an  action  for  money  or  damages  where  a  defendant  does 
not  appear  in  the  coui-t,  and  is  not  found  within  the  State,  and  is  not  a 
resident  thereof,  but  has  property  therein,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends  only  over  such  property,  the  declaration  expresses  a  principle 
of  general,  if  not  universal,  law.  The  authorit}'  of  every  tribunal  is 
necessarily  restricted  by  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 

^  Arguments  of  counsel  and  part  of  the  dissenting  opinion  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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established.  Any  attempt  to  exercise  authority  beyond  those  limits 
would  be  deemed  in  every  other  forum^  as  has  been  said  by  this  court, 
an  illegitimate  assumption  of  power,  and  be  resisted  as  mere  abuse. 
D'Arcy  v,  Ketehum  et  a/.,  11  How.  1G5.  In  the  case  against  the  plain- 
tiff, the  property  here  in  controversy  sold  under  the  judgment  rendered 
was  not  attached,  nor  in  any  waj'  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  Its  first  connection  with  the  case  was  caused  by  a  levy  of  the 
execution.  It  was  not,  therefore,  disi>osed  of  pursuant  to  any  adjudi- 
cation, but  only  in  enforcement  of  a  personal  judgment,  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  proi^erty,  rendered  against  a  non-resident  without  service  of 
process  upon  him  in  the  action,  or  his  appearance  therein.  The  court 
below  did  not  consider  that  an  attachment  of  the  property  was  essential 
to  its  jurisdiction  or  to  the  validity  of  the  sale,  but  held  that  the  judg- 
ment was  invalid  from  defects  in  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  order  of 
publication  was  obtained,  and  in  the  affidavit  by  which  the  publication 
was  proved. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  this  court 
as  to  the  rulings  upon  these  alleged  defects.  The  majority  are  of 
opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  statute  requires,  for  an  order  of  publica- 
tion, that  certain  facts  shall  appear  by  affidavit  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  or  judge^  defects  in  such  affidavit  can  only  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  on  appeal,  or  by  some  other  direct  proceeding,  and  cannot 
be  urged  to  impeach  the  judgment  collaterally.  The  majority  of  the 
court  arc  also  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  the  statute  requiring 
proof  of  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  to  be  made  by  the  "  affidavit 
of  the  printer,  or  his  foreman,  or  his  principal  clerk,*'  is  satisfied  when 
the  affidavit  is  made  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The  term  "  printer," 
in  their  judgment,  is  there  used  not  to  indicate  the  person  who  sets  up 
the  type  —  he  does  not  usually  have  a  foreman  or  clerks ;  it  is  rather 
used  as  synonymous  with  publisher.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
so  held  in  one  case, — observing  that,  for  the  puqwse  of  making  the 
required  proof,  publishers  were  "  within  the  spirit  of  the  statute." 
Bunce  v.  Reed,  16  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  350.  And,  following  this  ruling,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  held  that  an  affidavit  made  bj'  a  '*  pub- 
lisher and  proprietor"  was  sufficient.  Sharp  v,  Daugnej',  83  Cal.  512. 
The  term  "editor,"  as  used  when  the  statute  of  New  York  was  passed, 
from  which  the  Oregon  law  is  borrowed,  usuall}*  included  not  onh'  the 
l)erson  who  wrote  or  selected  the  articles  for  publication,  but  the  person 
who  published  the  paper  and  put  it  into  circulation.  Webster,  in  an 
early  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  gives  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  an 
editor,  a  pei-son  ''  who  superintends  the  publication  of  a  newspaper." 
It  is  principally  since  that  time  that  the  business  of  an  editor  has  been 
separated  from  that  of  a  publisher  and  printer,  and  has  become  an 
independent  profession. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  confined  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  below  upon 
the  defects  in  the  affidavits  mentioned,  we  should  be  unable  to  uphold 
its  decision.     But  it  was  also  contended  in  that  court,  and  is  insisted 
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upon  here,  that  the  judgment  in  the  State  court  against  the  plaintiff 
was  void  for  wantot  personal  8ervrcel)f~prbcess  on  him,  or  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  theactionjrijpdi^^  that  the  premises 
iiTcontroversy  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  demand  of 
a  resident  creditor  except  b\'  a  proceeding  in  rem;  that  is j^ by  a  direct 
proceeding  against  the  property  for  that  purpose.  If  these  positions 
are  sound,  the  rulmg  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  to  the  invalidity  of  that 
judgment  must  be  sustained,  notwithstanding  our  dissent  from  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  made.  And  that  they  are  sound  would  seem 
to  follow  from  two  well-established  principles  of  public  law  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  State  over  persons  and  property. 
The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  every  respect 
independent,  many  of  the  rights  and  powers  which  originally  belonged 
to  them  being  now  vested  in  the  government  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  except  as  restrained  and  limited  by  that  instrument,  the}* 
possess  and  exercise  the  authority  of  independent  States,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  law  to  which  we  have  referred  are  applicable  to  them. 
One  of  these  principles  is,  that  every  State  possesses  exchisive  juris- 
diction and  sovereignty  over  persons  and  property  witiiin  its  territory. 
I  As  a  consequence  every  State  has  the  power  to  determine  for  itself  the 
'  civil  status  and  capacities  of  its  inhabitants ;  to  prescribe  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  may  contract,  the  forms  and  solemnities  with  which 
their  contracts  shall  be  executed,  the  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  validity  shall  be  determined 
and  their  obligations  enforced ;  and  also  to  regulate  the  manner  and 
conditions  upon  which  property  situated  within  such  territory,  both 
personal  and  real,  may  be  acquired,  enjoyed,  and  transferred.  The 
other  principle  of  public  law  referred  to  follows  from  the  one  men- 
tioned ;  that  is,  that  no  State  can  exercise  direct  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority over  persons  or  property  without  its  territory.  Story,  Confl. 
Laws,  c.  2 ;  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  c.  2.  The  several  States  are  of 
equal  dignity  and  autiiority,  and  the  independence  of  one  implies  the 
exclusion  of  power  from  all  others.  And  so  it  is  laid  down  by  jurists 
as  an  elementary  principle  that  the  laws  of  one  State  iiave  no  operation 
outside  of  its  territory  except  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  comit}* ;  and  that 
no  tribunal  established  by  it  can  extend  its  process  be3'ond  that  terri- 
tory so  as  to  subject  cither  persons  or  property  to  its  decisions.  "  Any 
exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort  beyond  this  limit,"  says  Story,  "  is  a 
mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such  persons  or  property  in  any 
other  tribunals."     Story,  Confl.  Laws,  sect  539. 

But  as  contracts  made  in  one  State  may  be  enforceable  only  in  an- 
other State,  and  property  may  be  held  by  non-residents,  the  exercise  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  every  State  is  admitted  to  possess  over  persons 
and  property  within  its  own  territory  will  often  affect  jiersons  and 
property  without  it.  To  any  influence  exerted  in  this  way  by  a  State 
affecting  persons  resident  or  property  situated  elsewhere,  no  objection 
can  be  justly  taken  ;  whilst  any  direct  exertion  of  authority  upon  them, 
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in  an  attempt  to  give  exterritorial  operation  to  its  laws,  or  to  enforce 
an  exterritorial  jurisdiction  by  its  tribunals,  would  be  deemed  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  independence  of  the  State  in  which  the  persons 
are  domiciled  or  the  property  is  situated,  and  be  resisted  as  usurpation. 

Thus  the  State,  through  its  tribunals,  may  compel  persons  domiciled 
within  its  limits  to  execute,  in  pursuance  of  their  contracts  respecting 
property  elsewhere  situated,  instruments  in  such  form  and  with  such 
solemnities  as  to  transfer  the  title,  so  far  as  such  formalities  can  be 
complied  with ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  in  no  manner  in- 
terferes with  the  supreme  control  over  the  property  by  the  State  within 
which  it  is  situated.  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Yes.  444;  Massie  v. 
Watts,  6  Cranch,  148;  Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Pet  25;  Corbett  v. 
Niitt,  10  Wall.  464. 

So  tiie  State,  through  its  tribunals,  may  subject  property  situated 
within  its  limits  owned  by  non-residents  to  the  payment  of  the  demand 
of  its  own  citizens  against  them  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
iu  no  respect  infringes  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  where  the 
owners  are  domiciled.  Every  State  owes  protection  to  its  own  citizens ; 
and  when  non-residents  deal  with  them,  it  is  a  legitimate  and  just  exer- 
cise of  authority  to  hold  and  appropriate  any  property  owned  by  such 
non-residents  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  its  citizens.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the 
State's  jurisdiction  over  the  propert}'  of  the  non-resident  situated  within 
its  limits  that  its  tribunals  can  inquire  into  that  non-resident's  obliga- 
tions to  its  own  citizens,,  and  the  inquiry  can  then  be  carried  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  control  the  disposition  of  the  property.  If  the 
non-resident  have  no  property  in  the  State,  there  is  nothing  upon  which 
the  tribunals  can  adjudicate. 

These  views  are  not  new.  They  have  been  frequently  expressed, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  opinions  of  eminent  judges,  and  have 
been  carried  into  adjudications  in  numerous  cases.  Thus,  in  Picquet  v. 
Swan,  5  Mason,  35,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said  :  — 

*'  Where  a  party  is  within  a  territory,  he  may  justly  be  subjected  to 
its  process,  and  bound  personally  bj-  the  judgment  pronounced  on  such 
process  against  him.  Where  he  is  not  within  such  territory,  and  is  not 
personally  subject  to  its  laws,  if,  on  account  of  his  supposed  or  actual 
property  being  within  tlie  territory,  process  by  the  local  laws  may,  by 
attachment,  go  to  compel  his  appearance,  and  for  his  default  to  appear 
judgment  may  be  pronounced  against  him,  such  a  judgment  must,  upon 
general  principles,  be  deemed  only  to  bind  him  to  the  extent  of  such 
property,  and  cannot  have  the  effect  of  a  conclusive  judgment  in  per- 
sonant^  for  the  plain  reason  that,  except  so  far  as  the  property  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  judgment  coram  non  jitdice" 

And  in  Boswell's  Lessee  v.  Otis,  9  How.  336,  where  the  title  of  the 
plaintiff  in  ejectment  was  acquired  on  a  sheriffs  sale,  under  a  money 
decree  rendered  upon  publication  of  notice  against  non-residents,  in  a 
suit  brought  to  enforce  a  contract  relating  to  land,  Mr.  Justice  McLean 
said :  — 
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^'  Jarisdiction  is  acquired  in  one  of  two  modes :  first,  as  against  the 
person  of  the  defendant  by  the  service  of  process ;  or,  secondly,  by  a 
procedure  against  the  property  of  the  defendant  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  In  the  latter  case,  the  defendant  is  not  personally  bound 
by  the  judgment  beyond  the  property  in  question.  And  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  proceeding  against  the  property  be  by  an  attachment 
or  bill  in  chancery.     It  must  be  substantially  a  proceeding  in  rem,'* 

These  citations  are  not  made  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law ; 
for  the  language  was  perhaps  not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  was  used,  but  as  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  eminent 
jurists.  But  in  Cooper  v,  Reynolds,  reported  in  the  10th  of  Wallace, 
it  was  essential  to  the  disposition  of  the  case  to  declare  the  effect  of  a 
personal  action  against  an  absent  party,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  hot  served  with  process  or  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  tribunal, 
when  it  was  sought  to  subject  his  property  to  the  payment  of  a  demand 
of  a  resident  complainant ;  and  in  the  opinion  there  delivered  we  have 
a  clear  statement  of  the  law  as  to  the  efficac}'  of  such  actions,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  them.  In  that  case,  the  action  was  for 
damages  for  alleged  false  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  upon  his 
affidavit  that  the  defendants  had  fled  from  the  State,  or  had  absconded 
or  concealed  themselves  so  that  the  ordinary  process  of  law  could  not 
reach  them,  a  writ  of  attachment  was  sued  out  against  their  property. 
Publication  was  ordered  by  the  court,  giving  notice  to  them  to  appear  and 
plead,  answer  or  demur,  or  that  the  action  would  be  taken  as  confessed 
and  proceeded  in  ex  parte  as  to  them.  Publication  was  had  ;  but  they 
made  default,  and  judgment  was  entered  against  them,  and  the  attached 
property  was  sold  under  it.  The  purchaser  having  been  put  into  pos- 
session of  the  property,  the  original  owner  brought  ejectment  for  its 
recovery.  In  considering  the  character  of  the  proceeding,  the  court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  said :  — 

^^  Its  essential  purpose  or  nature  is  to  establish,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  a  demand  or  claim  aprainst  the  defendant,  and  subject  his 
property  lying  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  pay- 
ment of  that  demand.  But  the  plaintiff  is  met  at  the  commencement  of 
his  proceedings  by  the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  not  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  served  with  an}'  process  by  which  he 
can  be  brought  peraonally  within  the  power  of  the  court.  For  this 
difficulty  the  statute  has  provided  a  remedy.  It  says  that,  upon  affi- 
davit being  made  of  that  fact,  a  writ  of  attachment  may  be  issued  and 
levied  on  any  of  the  defendant's  property,  and  a  publication  may  be 
made  warning  him  to  appear,  and  that  thereafter  the  court  ma}'  proceed 
in  the  case  whether  he  appears  or  not.  If  the  defendant  appears,  the 
cause  becomes  mainly  a  suit  in  personam^  with  the  added  incident  tliat 
the  property  attached  remains  liable,  under  the  control  of  the  court,  to 
answer  to  any  demand  which  may  be  established  against  the  defendant 
by  the  final  judgment  of  the  court.  But  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
defendant,  and  no  service  of  process  on  him,  the  case  becomes  in  its 
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essential  nature  a  proceeding  in  rem  ;  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  sub- 
ject the  property  attached  to  the  payment  of  the  demand  which  the  court 
may  find  to  be  due  to  the  plaintiff.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  is  clearly  evinceil  b}*  two  well- 
established  propositions.  First,  the  judgment  of  the  court,  though  in 
form  a  personal  judgment  against  the  defendant,  has  no  efl^ct  beyond 
the  property  attached  in  that  suit.  No  general  execution  can  be  issued 
for  any  balance  unpaid  after  the  attached  property  is  exhausted.  No 
suit  can  be  maintained  on  such  a  judgment  in  the  same  court,  or  in 
any  other ;  nor  can  it  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  other  proceeding  not 
affecting  the  attached  property  ;  nor  could  the  costs  in  that  proceeding 
be  collected  of  defendant  out  of  any  other  property  than  that  attached 
in  the  suit.  Second,  the  c*ourt,  in  such  a  suit,  cannot  proceed  unless 
the  officer  finds  some  property  of  defendant  on  which  to  levy  the  writ 
of  attachment.  A  return  that  none  can  be  found  is  the  end  of  the  case, 
and  deprives  the  court  of  further  jurisdiction,  though  the  publication 
may  have  been  duly  made  and  proven  in  court." 

The  fact  that  the  defendants  in  that  case  had  fled  from  the  State,  or 
had  concealed  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  the  court,  and  were  not  non-residents,  was  not  made  a  point  in 
the  decision.  The  opinion  treated  them  as  being  without  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  couit ;  and  the  grounds  and  extent  of  its  authority 
over  persons  and  property  thus  situated  were  considered,  when  they 
were  not  brought  within  its  jurisdiction  bj*  personal  service  or  voluntary 
appearance. 

The  writer  of  the  present  opinion  considered  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  attachment  suit  were  well 
taken,  and  therefore  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  the  court ;  but  to 
the  doctrine  declared  in  the  above  citation  he  agreed,  and  he  ma}-  add, 
that  it  received  the  approval  of  ail  the  judges.  It  is  the  only  doctrine 
consistent  with  proper  protection  to  citizens  of  other  States.  If,  with- 
out personal  service,  judgments  in  personam^  obtained  ex  parte  against 
nonresidents  and  absent  parties,  upon  mere  publication  of  process, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  would  never  be  seen  by  the  parties 
interested,  could  be  upheld  and  enforced,  they  would  be  the  constant 
instruments  of  fraud  and  oppression.  Judgments  for  all  sorts  of  claims 
upon  contracts  and  for  torts,  real  or  pretended,  would  be  thus  obtained, 
under  which  property  would  be  seized,  when  the  evidence  of  the  trans- 
actions upon  which  they  were  founded,  if  they  ever  had  any  existence, 
had  perished. 

Substituted  service  by  publication,  or  in  any  other  authorized  form, 
may  be  sufficient  to  inform  parties  of  the  object  of  proceedings  taken 
where  property  is  once  brought  under  the  control  of  the  court  by  seizure 
or  some  equivalent  act.  The  law  assumes  that  property  is  always  in  the 
possession  of  its  owner,  in  person  or  by  agent ;  and  it  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  its  seizure  will  inform  him,  not  only  that  it  is  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  court,  but  that  he  must  look  to  any  proceedings . 
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authorized  by  law  upoQ  such  seizure  for  its  condemnation  and  sale. 
Such  service  may  also  be  sufficient  in  cases  where  the  object  of  the 
action  is  to  reach  and  dispose  of  property  in  the  State,  or  of  some  in- 
terest therein,  by  enforcing  a  contract  or  a  lien  respecting  the  same,  or 
to  partition  it  among  difTerent  owners,  or,  when  the  public  is  a  part}', 
to  condemn  and  appropriate  it  for  a  public  purpose.  In  other  words, 
such  service  may  answer  in  all  actions  which  are  substantially  proceed- 
ings in  rem.  But  where  the  entire  object  of  the  action  is  to  determine 
the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  defendants,  that  is,  where  the 
suit  is  merely  in  pet'sonamy  constructive  service  in  this  form  upon  a 
non-resident  is  ineffectual  for  any  purpose.  Process  from  the  tribunals 
of  one  State  cannot  run  into  another  State,  and  summon  parties  there 
domiciled  to  leave  its  territory  and  respond  to  proceedings  against 
them.  Publication  of  process  or  notice  within  the  State  where  the  tri- 
bunal sits  cannot  create  any  greater  obligation  upon  the  non-resident 
to  appear.  Process  sent  to  him  out  of  the  State,  and  process  published 
within  it,  are  equally  unavailing  in  proceedings  to  establish  his  personal 
liabiliHj:. 

The  want  of  authority  of  the  tribunals  of  a  State  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  obligations  of  non-residents,  where  they  have  no  property  within 
its  limits,  is  not  denied  by  the  court  below ;  but  the  position  is  assumed, 
th'Jt,  where  thoy  have  property  within  the  State,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  property  is  in  the  first  instance  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
court  by  attachment  or  some  other  equivalent  act,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  its  judgment  to  the  satisfaction  of  demands  against  its  owner ; 
or  such  demands  be  first  established  in  a  personal  action,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  non-resident  be  afterwards  seized  and  sold  on  execution. 
But  the  answer  to  this  position  has  already  been  given  in  the  statement, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  inquire  into  and  determine  his  obli- 
g.ntions  at  all  is  only  incidental  to  its  jurisdiction  over  the  propert3\ 
Its  jurisdiction  in  that  respect  cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  facts  to 
ho  ascertained  after  it  has  tried  the  cause  and  rendered  the  judgment. 
If  the  judgment  be  previously  void,  it  will  not  become  valid  by  the  sub- 1 
sequent  discovery  of  property  of  the  defendant,  or  by  his  subsequent  I 
acquisition  of  it.  The  judgment,  if  void  when  rendered,  will  always 
remain  void ;  it  cannot  occupy  the  doubtful  position  of  being  valid  if 
property  be  found,  and  void  if  there  be  none.  Even  if  the  position 
assumed  were  confined  to  cases  where  the  non-resident  defendant  pos- 
sessed property  in  the  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  it 
would  still  make  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  and  judgment  depend 
upon  the  question  wliether,  before  the  levy  of  the  execution,  the  de- 
fendant had  or  had  not  disposed  of  the  property.  If  before  the  levj* 
the  proi)erty  should  be  sold,  then,  according  to  this  position,  the  judg- 
ment would  not  be  binding.  This  doctrine  wonld  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  jjidicial  proceedings.  The  contrary  is  the  law. 
The  validity  of  ever}'  judgment  depends  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  before  it  is  rendered,  not  upon  what  ma}'  occur  subsequently.    In 
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Webster  v.  Reid,  reported  in  11th  of  Howard,  the  plaintiff  claimed 
title  to  land  sold  under  Judgments  recovered  in  suits  brought  in  a 
territorial  court  of  Iowa,  upon  publication  of  notice  under  a  law  of  the 
territory,  without  service  of  process ;  and  the  court  said  :  — 

^' These  suits  were  not  a  proceeding  in  rem  against  the  land,  but 
were  in  personam  against  the  owners  of  it.  Whether  the}'  ail  resided 
within  the  territor}*  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
importance.  No  person  is  required  to  answer  in  a  suit  on  whom  pro- 
cess has  not  been  served,  or  whose  property  has  not  been  attached.  In 
this  case,  there  was  no  personal  notice,  nor  an  attachment  or  other  pro- 
ceeding against  the  land,  until  after  the  judgments.  The  judgments, 
therefore,  are  nullities,  and  did  not  authorize  the  executions  on  which 
the  land  was  sold." 

The  force  and  effect  of  judgments  rendered  against  non-residents 
witiiout  personal  service  of  process  upon  them,  or  their  voluntary  ap- 
pearance, have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  consideration  in  the  couits 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  as  attempts  have  been 
made  to  enforce  such  judgments  in  States  other  than  those  in  which 
they  were  rendered,  under  tiie  provision  of  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  "  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State  ;  "  and  the 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticating  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  and  declaring  that,  when  thus  authenticated, 
*'  they  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court 
within  the  United  States  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  from  which  they  are  or  shall  be  taken."  In  the  earlier  cases, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  act  gave  to  all  judgments  the  same  effect  in 
other  States  which  thev  had  by  law  in  the  State  where  rendered.  But 
this  view  was  afterwards  qualified  so  as  to  make  the  act  applicable  only 
when  the  court  rendering  the  judgment  had  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  subject-matter,  and  not  to  preclude  an  inquiry  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  or  the  right 
of  the  State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  person  or  the  subject- 
matter.  M'Elmoyle  ?;.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312.  In  the  case  of  D'Arcy  v. 
Ketchum,  reported  in  the  11th  of  Howard,  this  view  is  stated  with  great 
clearness.  That  was  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Louisiana,  brought  upon  a  judgment  rendered  in  New  York  under  a 
State  statute,  against  two  joint  debtors,  only  one  of  whom  had  been 
served  with  process,  the  other  being  a  non-resident  of  the  State.  The 
Circuit  Court  held  the  judirment  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  non- 
resident not  served  with  process  ;  but  this  court  reversed  its  decision, 
observing,  that  it  was  a  familiar  rule  that  countries  foreign  to  our  own 
disregarded  a  judgment  merely  against  the  person,  where  the  defendant 
had  not  been  served  with  process  nor  had  a  day  in  court ;  that  national 
comity  was  never  thus  extended  ;  that  the  proceeding  was  deemed  an 
illegitimate  assumption  of  power,  and  resisted  as  mere  abuse ;  that  no 
faith  and  credit  or  force  and  effect  had  been  given  to  such  judgments 
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by  any  State  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  known  ;  and  that  the  State  courts 
had  uniformly,  and  in  many  instances,  held  them  to  be  void.  '^The 
international  law,"  said  the  court,  "as  it  existed  among  the  States  in 
1790,  was,  that  a  judgment  rendered  in  one  State,  assuming  to  bind  the 
person  of  a  citizen  of  another,  was  void  within  the  foreign  State  when 
the  defendant  had  not  been  served  with  process  or  voluntarily  made 
defence ;  because  neither  the  legislative  jurisdiction  nor  that  of  courts 
of  justice  had  binding  force."  And  the  court  held  that  the  act  of 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  declare  a  new  rule,  or  to  embrace  judicial 
records  of  this  description.  As  was  stated  in  a  subsequent  case,  the 
doctrine  of  this  court  is,  that  the  act  '^  was  not  designed  to  displace 
that  principle  of  natural  justice  which  requires  a  person  to  have  notice 
of  a  suit  before  he  can  be  conclusively  bound  by  its  result,  nor  those 
rules  of  public  law  which  protect  persons  and  property  within  one  State 
from  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  them  by  another."  The  Lafayette 
Insurance  Co.  v.  French  et  al.<,  18  How.  404. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  very  fully  and  learnedly  considered  in 
the  recent  case  of  Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  carefully  reviewed  and  distinguished ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion above  stated  is  not  only  reaffirmed,  but  the  doctrine  is  asserted, 
that  the  recoi-d  of  a  judgment  rendered  in  another  State  may  be  con- 
tradicted as  to  the  facts  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  against 
its  recital  of  their  existence.  In  all  the  cases  brought  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts,  where  attempts  have  been  made  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  give  effect  in  one  State  to  peraonal  judgments  rendered  in 
another  State  against  non-residents,  without  service  upon  them,  or  upon 
substituted  service  by  publication,  or  in  some  other  form,  it  has  been 
held,  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  such  judgments 
were  without  any  binding  force,  except  as  to  property,  or  interests  in 
property,  within  the  State,  to  reach  and  affect  which  was  the  object  of 
the  action  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  and  which  property 
was  brought  under  control  of  the  court  in  connection  with  the  process 
against  the  person.  The  proceeding  in  such  cases,  though  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  action,  has  been  uniformly  treated,  where  service  was  not 
obtained,  and  the  part}-  did  not  voluntarily  appear,  as  effectual  and 
binding  merely  as  a  proceeding  in  rem^  and  as  having  no  operation 
beyond  the  disposition  of  the  property-,  or  some  interest  therein.  And 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  conclusion  has  been  that  which  we  have 
already  stated,  that  the  tribunals  of  one  State  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
persons  beyond  its  limits,  and  can  inquire  only  into  their  obligations  to 
its  citizens  when  exercising  its  conceded  jurisdiction  over  their  property 
within  its  limits.  In  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1813,  the  law  is  stated  substantially  in 
conformity  with  these  views.  In  that  case,  the  court  considered  at 
length  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
mentioned ;  and  after  stating  that,  in  order  to  entitle  the  judgment  ren- 
dered in  any  court  of  the  United  States  to  the  full  faith  and  credit 
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meutioned  iu  the  CoQstitution,  the  court  must  have  had  jurisdiction  not 
ouly  of  the  cause,  but  of  the  parties,  it  proceeded  to  illustrate  its  posi- 
tion by  observiug,  that,  where  a  debtor  living  in  oue  State  has  goods, 
effects,  and  credits  in  another,  his  creditor  living  in  the  other  State 
may  have  the  property  attached  pursuant  to  its  laws,  and,  on  recovering 
judgment,  have  the  pro^^erty  applied  to  its  satisfaction ;  and  that  the 
party  in  whose  hands  the  property  was  would  be  protected  by  the  judg- 
ment in  the  State  of  the  debtor  against  a  suit  for  it,  because  the  court 
rendering  the  judgment  had  jurisdiction  to  that  extent ;  but  that  if  the 
property  attached  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  the 
creditor  should  sue  on  that  judgment  in  the  State  of  the  debtor,  he 
would  fail,  because  the  defendant  was  not  amenable  to  the  court  ren- 
dering the  judgment  In  other  words,  it  was  held  that  over  the  prop- 
eity  within  the  State  the  court  had  jurisdiction  by  the  attachment,  but 
had  none  over  his  person  ;  and  that  any  determination  of  his  liabilitj', 
except  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  disposition  of  the  property*,  was 
invalid.^ 

In  Kilbouni  v.  Woodworth,  5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  37,  an  action  of  debt 
was  brought  in  New  York  upon  a  personal  judgment  recovered  in 
Massachusetts.  The  defendant  in  that  judgment  was  not  served  with 
process ;  and  the  suit  was  commenced  by  the  attachment  of  a  bedstead 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  accompanied  with  a  summons  to  appear, 
served  on  his  wife  after  she  had  left  her  place  in  Massachusetts.  The 
court  held  that  the  attachment  l>ound  only  the  property  attached  as  a 
proceeding  in  rem,  and  that  it  could  not  bind  the  defendant,  observing, 
that  to  bind  a  defendant  personally,  when  he  was  never  personally 
summoned  or  had  notice  of  the  proceeding,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  repeating  the  language  in  that  respect  of 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  used  in  the  case  of  Fisher  v.  Lane,  3  Wils.  297, 
in  1772.  See  also  Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  121,  and  the 
cases  there  cited,  and  Harris  v,  Hardeman  et  al.^  14  How.  334.  To  the 
same  purport  decisions  are  found  in  all  the  State  courts.  In  several 
of  the  cases,  the  df}y»«^OP  ^ap  ^^^"  ^^pfinrnpnnipd  with  the  observation" 
that  a  personal  judgment  thus  recovered  has  no  binding  force  without 
tlie  state  in  whicn  it  is  rendered,  implying  that  in  such  State  it  mayT»e 
v^lui  ami  oinding.  iSut  if  tlie  court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  person 
^  /  -yr^i  me  defendant  by  reason  oi  his  non-resiaence,  and,  consequently,  no 
lAJ iM^uthoritjy-  to  pass  upon  his  personal  rights  and  obligations  ;  if  the  wfible 
proceeding,  without  service  upon  him  or  his  appearance,  is  coram  non 
judice  and  void ;  if  to  hold  a  defendant  bound  by  such  a  judgment  is 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice, — ii^  i<^  <;[j|fBnnlt.  to  see  how  The 
jjidgment  can  legitimately  have  any  force  within  the  State!  T^he  lan- 
giiage  used  can  he  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  there  "was  no  mode 
of  directly  reviewing  such  judgment  or  impeaching  its  validity  within 

»  Ace.  Freeman  v.  Alderson,  119  U.  S.  185 ;  McVicar  o.  Beedy,  81  Me.  314  ;  Eliot 
V,  McCormick,  144  Mass.  10  ;  Arndt  v.  Arndt,  15  Ohio,  33 ;  Jones  v.  Spencer,  15  Wis. 
583.    See  Melhop  v,  Doane,  81  la.  897.— Ed. 
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the  State  where  rendered;  and  that,  therefore^  it  could  \^  oMt^A  in 
qitestluu  uiilj  wUyU  its  enTbrcement  was  elsewhere  attempted.  In  later 
cases,  this  language  is  repeated  with  less  freauepcv  than  formerly.  \\ 
bt'trjuning  to  be  considered,  as  it  al^yftva  ought  U\  havft  hpe^^  that  a 
Judgment  which  can  be  treated  in  anv  State  of  this  Union  as  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  and  as  an  absolute  nullity,  because 
rendereci  witliout  anv  lurisdiction  of  the  tnbunal  over  the  party,  is 
not  entitled  to  any  respect  in  the  l^tate  where  rendered.  Smith  v,^ 
McCutchen,  38  Mo.  415 ;  Darrance  v.  Preston,  18  Iowa,  396;  Hakes 
V.  Shupe,  27  id.  465 ;  Mitchell's  Administrator  v.  Gray,  18  Ind.  123. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  not  required 
to  pve  effect  to  ludj^mJ^ftEB  Of  this  character  wnen  any  rignt  is  claimed 
uiidef-them^  Whilst  they  are  not  foreign  tribunals  in  tueir  relations  lo 
the  State  courts,  they  are  tribunals  or  a  dinercut  sovereignty-,  exei'- 
cising  a  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction,  and  are  bound  to  gi\'Tto 
the  judgments  of  the  State  courts  only  tiie  same  faith  and  credit  which 
the  courts  of  another  State  are  bound  to  give  to  them. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  validity  of  such  judgments  may  be  directly  questioned, 
and  their  enforcement  in  the  State  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  justice  to  determine  the  pei*sonal  rights  and 
obligations  of  parties  over  whom  that  court  has  no  jurisdiction  do  not 
constitute  due  process  of  law.  Whatever  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  giving  to  those  terms  a  definition  which  will  embrace  every  permis- 
sible exertion  of  power  affecting  private  rights,  and  exclude  such  as  is 
forbidden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  meaning  when  applied  to 
judicial  proceedings.  They  then  mean  a  courae  of  legal  proceedings 
according  to  those  rules  and  pnuciplcs  which  have  been  established 
in  our  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of 
private  rights.  To  give  such  proceedings  any  validity,  there  must 
be  a  tribunal  competent  by  its  constitution  —  that  is,  by  the  law  of  its 
creation  —  to  pass  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit;  and  if  that 
involves  merely  a  determination  of  the  personal  liability  of  the  defend- 
ant, he  must  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction  by  service  of  process 
within  the  State,  or  his  voluntary  appearance. 

Except  in  cases  affecting  the  personal  status  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
cases  in  which  that  mode  of  service  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
assented  to  in  advance,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  substituted  ser- 
vice of  prfjM^yya  bv  piib^^cft^i^p.  allowed  by  the  law  of  Oregon  and  by 
similar  laws  in  other  States,  where  actions  are  brought  against  non- 
residents, 11  pff^'T^i'''^  f^p^y  ^here,  in  connection  with  pro^eafl  ayfiin^t 
the  person  for  commencing  the  action,  property  iq  <-^'ft  ^^^  ^«  ^''ftilgllt 
under  the  control  of  the  court,*  and  subjected  to  its  disposition  by  pr<v 
cess  adapted  to  that  purpose,  or  where  the  judgment  is  sought  as  a 
means  of  reaching  such  property  or  affecting  some  interest  therein  ;  in 
other  words,  where  the  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  rem^ 
As  stated  by  Cooley  in  his  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  405, 
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for  aoy  other  pur^iose  than  to  subject  the  property  of  a  non-resident  to 
valid  claims  agaiust  bitn  in  the  State,  '^  due  process  of  law  would  re- 
quire appearance  or  personal  service  before  the. defendant  could  be 
personally  bound  by  any  judgment  rendered." 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  proceeding  in  rem  is  one  taken 
directly  against  property,  and  has  for  its  object  the  disposition  of  the 
property,  without  reference  to  the  title  of  individual  claimants;  but, 
in  a  larger  and  more  general  sense,  the  terms  are  applied  to  actions 
between  parlies,  where  the  direct  object  is  to  reach  and  dispose  of 
property  owned  by  them,  or  of  some  interest  therein.  Such  are  cases 
commenced  by  attachment  against  the  property  of  debtors,  or  insti- 
tuted to  partition  real  estate,  foreclose  a  mortgage,  or  enforce  a  lien. 
So  far  as  they  affect  property  iu  the  State,  they  are  substantially  pro- 
ceedings in  rem  in  the  broader  sense  which  we  have  mentioned. 

It  is  hardl}'  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  we  have  said  we  have 
had  reference  to  proceedings  in  courts  of  first  instance,  and  to  their 
jurisdiction,  and  not  to  proceedings  in  an  appellate  tribunal  to  review 
the  action  of  such  courts.  The  latter  may  be  taken  upon  such  notice, 
personal  or  constructive,  as  the  State  creating  the  tribunal  may  provide. 
They  are  considered  as  rather  a  continuation  of  the  original  litigation 
than  the  commencement  of  a  new  action.  Nations  et  al,  v,  Johnson 
etal.,  24  How.  195. 

It  follows  from  the  views  expressed  that  the  personal  judgment  re- 
covered in  the  State  court  of  Oregon  against  the  plaintiff  herein,  then 
a  non-resident  of  the  State,  was  without  any  validitj',  and  did  not  au- 
thorize a  sale  of  the  property  in  controversy. 

To  prevent  any  misapplication  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  opinion, 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  by  anything  we 
have  said,  that  a  State  may  not  authorize  proceedings  to  determine  the 
status  of  one  of  its  citizens  towards  a  non-resident,  which  would  be 
binding  within  the  State,  though  made  without  seiTice  of  process  or 
personal  notice  to  the  non-resident  The  jurisdiction  which  every  State 
possesses  to  determine  the  civil  status  and  capacities  of  all  its  in- 
habitants involves  authority  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  pro- 
ceedings affecting  them  may  be  commenced  and  carried  on  within  its 
territory.  The  State,  for  example,  has  absolute  riglit  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  marriage  relation  between  its  own  citizens 
shall  be  created,  and  the  causes  for  which  it  may  be  dissolved.  One 
of  the  parties  guilty  of  acts  for  which,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  a  disso- 
lution may  be  granted,  may  have  removed  to  a  State  where  no  dissolu- 
tion is  permitted.  The  complaining  party  would,  therefore,  fail  if  a 
divorce  were  sought  in  the  State  of  the  defendant ;  and  if  application 
could  not  be  made  to  the  tribunals  of  the  complainant's  domicile  in  such 
case,  and  proceedings  be  there  instituted  without  personal  service  of 
process  or  personal  notice  to  the  offending  party,  the  injured  citizen 
would  be  without  redress.     Bish.  Marr.  and  Div.,  sect  156. 

Neither  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  a  State  may  not  require  a  non- 
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resident  entering  into  a  partnership  or  association  within  its  limits,  or 
making  contracts  enforceable  there,  to  appoint  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive in  the  State  to  receive  service  of  process  and  notice  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  with  respect  to  such  partnership,  association,  or 
contracts,  or  to  designate  a  place  where  such  service  may  be  made  and 
notice  given,  and  provide,  upon  their  failure,  to  make  such  appointment 
or  to  designate  such  place  that  service  may  be  made  upon  a  public 
officer  designated  for  that  purpose,  or  in  some  other  prescribed  way, 
and  that  judgments  rendered  upon  such  service  may  not  be  binding 
upon  the  non-residents,  both  within  and  without  the  State.  As  was 
said  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Vallee  v.  Dumergue,  4  Exch.  290, 
'^  It  is  not  contrary  to  natural  justice  that  a  man  who  has  agreed  to 
receive  a  particular  mAe  of  notification  of  legal  proceedings  should  be 
bound  by  a  judgment  in  which  that  particular  mode  of  notification  has 
been  followed,  even  though  he  may  not  have  actual  notice  of  them." 
See  also  The  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.  v.  French  et  al.y  18  How.  404, 
and  Gillespie  v.  Commercial  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  12  Gray 
(Mass.),  201.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  a  State,  on  creating  corporations 
or  other  institutions  for  pecuniary  or  charitable  purposes,  may  provide 
a  mode  in  which  their  conduct  may  be  investigated,  their  obligations 
enforced,  or  their  charters  revoked,  which  shall  require  other  than  per- 
sonal service  upon  their  officers  or  members.  Parties  becoming  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  or  institutions  would  hold  their  interest 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law.  Copin  v.  Adamson, 
Law  Rep.  9  Ex.  345. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  feature  of  this  kind,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  consideration  of  what  would  be  the  eflect  of  such  legislation 
in  enforcing  the  contract  of  a  non-resident  can  arise.  The  question 
here  respects  only  the  validity  of_a  money  judgment  rendered  in  one 
State^^  in  _an  action  upon  a_  simple  _cpn.tract  against  the  resident  of 
ftnnthpr^^^without  service  pf  process  upon  him^  or  his  appearance 
tEerein.  Judgrnent  affirmed. 

Hunt,  J.,  dissenting.  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
and  judgment  of  the  court,  and,  deeming  the  question  involved  to  be 
important,  I  take  leave  to  record  my  views  upon  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  said  that  the  case  where  a  preliminary  seizure  has  been  made, 
and  jurisdiction  thereby  conferred,  dififers  from  that  where  the  property 
is  seized  at  the  end  of  the  action,  in  this :  In  the  first  case,  the  prop- 
erty is  supposed  to  be  so  near  to  its  owner,  that,  if  seizure  is  made  of 
it,  he  will  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  have  his  opportunity  to  defend,  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  is  thus  obtained.  This,  however,  is  matter 
of  discretion  and  of  judgment  only.  Such  seizure  is  not  in  itself  notice 
to  the  defendant,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  by  that  means  re- 
ceive notice.  Adopted  as  a  means  of  communicating  it,  and  although 
a  very  good  means,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  necessarily  better  than  a 
publication  of  the  pendency  of  the  suit,  made  with  an  honest  intention 
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to  reach  the  debtor.  Who  shall  assume  to  say  to  the  legislature,  that  if 
it  authorizes  a  particular  mode  of  giving  notice  to  a  debtor,  its  action 
may  be  sustained,  but  if  it  adopts  any  or  all  others,  its  action  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void?  The  rule  is  universal,  that  modes,  means,  ques- 
tions of  expediency  or  necessity,  are  exclusively  within  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  the  judiciary  cannot  review  them.  This  has  been 
so  held  in  relation  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the  legal-tender 
act,  and  to  cases  arising  under  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  Jarvis  v.  Barrett,  14  Wis.  591,  such  is  the  holding.  The  court 
say :  — 

"The  essential  fact  on  which  the  publication  is  made  to  depend  is 
property  of  the  defendant  in  the  State,  and  not  whether  it  has  been 
attached.  .  .  .  There  is  no  magic  about  the^^writ  [of  attachment] 
which  should  make  it  the  exclusive  remedy.  The  same  legislative 
power  which  devised  it  can  devise  some  other,  and  declare  that  it  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect.  The  particular  means  to  be  used  are 
always  within  the  control  of  the  legislature,  so  that  the  end  be  not 
l)eyond  the  scope  of  legislative  power." 

If  the  legislature  shall  think  that  publication  and  deposit  in  the  post- 
office  are  likely  to  give  the  notice,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  prevent  their  adoption  in  lieu  of  the  attachment 
The  point  of  power  cannot  be  thus  controlled. 

That  a  State  can  subject  land  within  its  limits  belonging  to  non- 
resident owners  to  debts  due  to  its  own  citizens  as  it  can  legislate  upon 
all  other  local  matters ;  that  it  can  prescribe  the  mode  and  process  by 
which  it  is  to  be  reached,  —  seems  to  me  very  plain. 

I  am  not  willing  to  declare  that  a  sovereign  State  cannot  subject  the 
land  within  its  limits  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  its  citizens,  or 
that  the  power  to  do  so  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  its  statute  shall 
authorize  the  property  to  be  levied  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
suit  or  at  its  termination.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  reasonable  notice  be  given,  with  an  opportunity  to 
defend  when  appearance  is  made,  the  question  of  power  will  be  fully 
ifctL  ^  Ua  *      satisfied. 

/^  ^*«>4JUMtiL  ttjk*  ^  ^^^I'ci^    Supreme  Court  of  Vermont.    1847. 

<kiA  t  AAJUfUA  to   *AfiiUA.,;V^A     [Reported  20  Vermont,  65.] 

^  'VJL,«>  SjDt.  Trespass  for  taking  certain  personal  property.  The  defendant 
fl\|j  A^^/i  A  ^pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  also  pleaded  two  pleas  in  bar;  which 
^^^Aft  ^^^^liStS®^®'  ^"  substance,  that  be  commenced  a  suit  against  one  Phelps 
^^^^  *^^Ain*^^^'Tginith  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  in  the  UisTrict  of  Montreal,  in 
hf^AAl  *xAa*;^  Lower  Canada,  and  caused  his  process  to  be  served  by  arresting  tEe" 
(Kh)CJ»SCJ6Av»--    


'i  €fuiJjUkA.An,^ 
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bgdy  of  Smith;  that  in  October,  1842,  he  recovered  judgment  a^aipgt 
Smith,  IP  the  fluit  for  £26  15a.  9^.,  debt,  and  £56  45.  2<Z.,  coats;  that 
in  June,  1843,  he  took  out  a  writ  of  fieri  facias^  upon  the  judgment, 
against  the  goods  of  Smith,  and  placed 'the  same  in  the  bands  oflEe 
sheriff's  bailiff  for  service;  that  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  the  goods 
described  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration  being  in  the  possession  of 
Smith  at  Stanbridge  in  Lower  Canada,  the  defendant  turned  them 
out  to  the  bailiff,  in  the  presence  of  oiie  Hoyle,  Eecors,  and  the  bailTft 
levied  on  the  same  as  the  property  of  Smith;  that,  af fer  giving  public 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  at  the  doors  of  two^Eurches, 
on^undM^  JdnfeHlS,  aBd  by  posting^  up  njTTKes  of  the  sale  a^JLfae^ 
loors  of  the  cffuTcbes,  the  bailiff,  on  the  26th  of  June,  sold  the  prop- 
erty,  in  the  presence  of* the  said  Eecors  and  others,  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  £32  1^.  Sd. ;  that  at  the  October  Term  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  the  sheriff  returned  the  ^.  fa.  into  court,  together  with 
the  money  received  thereon,  excepting  £8  2s,  Id,  for  the  bailiff's 
cbstsi  that  then  one  Johnson  appeared  in  court  and  claimed  to  be  a 
creditor  of  Smith  and  demanded  a  ratable  division,  with  the  other 
creditors  of  Smith,  of  the  money  paid  into  court,  that  thereupon  the 
court  ordered  the  money  in  court  to  be  distributed  as  follows,  —  to 
the  crier  and  tipstaff  £5  U.  6(Z.,  to  Taylor,  the  plaintiff  in  that  suit 
and  defendant  here,  £11  5s.  5rf.,  and  to  Johnson  £7  ll5.  7c?., — 
being  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  that  had  been  paid  into 
court;  and  that  the  said  judgment  jtill  remains  in  full  force^  And 
tlie  defen(tant  averred  Ihal  auring  The  time  oi  an  these  proceedings, 
and  until  the  time  of  pleading,  there  was  a  custom  and  law  of  the 
said  province  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
goods  so  levied  upon  should  be  distributed,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
among  creditors  appearing  in  court  and  claiming  distribution,  and 
farther,  that  by  the  custom  and  law  of  said  province  all  persons  hav- 
ing claim  in  any  way  or  manner  to  the  property  so  levied  upon  and 
sold  on  execution,  are  permittea  to  enter  their  appearance  in  court, 
when  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  returned^  "  and  if  a&y  person  hav- 
ing such  claim,  neglect  to  enter  his  said  appearance  and  make  and 
prosecute  his  said  claim,  judgment  of  distribution  is  to  be  made  by 
the  court  of  the  money  so  paid  in,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid, 
and  the  said  judgment  for  debt,  or  damages,  and  costs  and  the  final 
distribution,  as  aforesaid,  in  f^^nf^lnflivp^  hoth  an  tn  <hp  titip  nf  pa]^ 
goods  and  the  amount  of  said  damages  and  costs,  and  that  the  same 
is  a  bar,  against  an  persons,  to  any  and  all  actions  founded  upon  ^  t  \  V%«hi 
agy  title,  interest,  ciaim»  or  possession  in  or  to  such  goods/'  To  ^•v^^|iKA*(M*>'V 
this  plea  the  plaintiff  replied,  alleging  that  the^prpperty  in^theVg^oods 
was^in  himself,  and  not  in  Phelps  Smithy  and  averring  jhat^  during 
^^^    -  -    -     1  proceeaings,  he^was^a^itizen  and^resident  of 

_  _      __^       ^citizen'of  Canada^nor  sul; 

lect  to~tbe^ 
proceedings,  oFany  of  them.     To  this  replication  the  defendant  de- 
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murred.  The  county  court  adjudged  the  replication  insufficient,  and 
rendered  judgment  for  the  defendant     Exceptions  by  plaintiff.^ 

Hall,  J.  A  second  argument  having  been  directed  in  this  case, 
it  has  perhaps  assumed  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  counsel,  which 
its  intrinsic  difficulties  may  not  seem  to  warrant;  but  which  may, 
nevertheless,  justify  a  more  extended  opinion  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  deemed  necessary. 

The  question  raised  by  the  pleadings  is,  what  is  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench  in  Canada  upon  one  not  per- 
sonally amenable  to  its  tribunal^  —  when  those  proceedings  are  used 
here,  in  another  and  foreign  jurisdiction  ?  It  is  insisted,  in  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  that  the  record  pleaded,  in  connection  with  the 
custom  and  law  o[  tanAd&  fl^t  l6Ylh  in  inc  pl^^a,  tS  tb  be  considerecT 
as  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  matter  now  in  controversy  between 
I  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  has  been  adjudicated  by  a  competent 
I  tribunal,  and  that  therefore  the  plea  is  a  good  bar  to  the  action. 
This  renders  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  tne  nature  or  those  pro- 
ceedings,  in  refei'ence  to  their  sufficiency  to  constitute  a  record  of 
estoppel. 

Judgments,  in  regard  to  their  conclusive  effects  as  estoppels,  are 
of  two  classes ;  —  judgments  in  personam  and  judgments  in  rem. 
The  judgment  pleaded  in  this  case  cannot  be  supported  as  a  judg- 
ment in  personam^  because  the  court  rendering  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  he  being  a  citizen  of  another  govern- 
ment and  having  no  notice  of  the  suit.  As  a  proceeding  against  his 
person,  the  judgment  was  coram  non  judice^  a  mere  nullity.  This  is 
too  plain  to  need  argument,  and  is,  indeed,  conceded  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  who  insist  that  it  is  an  estoppel  as  a  proceeding 
in  rem^  —  that  although  not  binding  on  the  person,  it  is  binding  on 
the  property  in  controversy  and  concludes  its  title.  A  judgment  in 
rem  I  understand  to  be  an  adjudication,  pronounced  upon  the  status 
of  some  particular  subject-matter,  by  a  tribunal  having  competent 
authority  for  that  purpose.  It  differs  from  a  judgment  in  personam 
in  this,  that  the  latter  judgment  is,  in  form  as  well  as  substance, 
between  the  parties  claiming  the  right;  and  that  it  is  so  inter  partes 
appears  by  the  record  itself.  It  is  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
appearing  to  be  such  by  the  record  and  those  claiming  by  them.  A 
judgment  in  rem  is  founded  on  a  proceeding  instituted,  not  against 

I  the  person,  as  such,  but  against  or  upon  the  thing  or  subject-matter 
itself,  whose  state,  or  condition,  is  to  be  determined.  It  is  a  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  state,  or  condition,  of  the  thing  itself;  and 
the  judgment  is  a  solemn  declaration  upon  the  status  of  the  thing, 
and  it  ipso  facto  renders  it  what  it  declares  it  to  be. 

/The  probate  of  a  will  I  conceive  to  be  a  familiar  instance  of  a 
proceeding  in  rem  in  this  State.     The  proceeding  is,  in  form  and 
I  ^  Arguments  of  counsel  are  omitted.  —  Ed.I 
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substance,  upon  the  will  itself.  No  process  is  issued  against  any 
one;  but  all  persons  interested  in  determining  the  state,  or  condi- 
tion, of  the  instalment  are  constructively  notified,  by  a  newspaper 
publication,  to  appear  and  contest  the  probate;  and  the  judgment 
is,  not  that  this  or  that  person  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  do  any 
particular  act,  but  that  the  instrument  is,  or  is  not,  the  will  of  the 
testator.  It  determines  the  status  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  judgment  is  upon  the  thing  itself;  and  when  the 
proper  steps  required  by  law  are  taken,  the  judgment  is  conclusive, 
and  makes  the  instrument,  as  to  all  the  world  (at  least  so  far  as  the 
property  of  the  testator  within  this  State  is  concerned),  just  what 
the  judgment  declares  it  to  be.  This  is  one  instance  of  a  proceeding 
upon  a  written  instrument,  to  determine  its  state,  or  condition;  and 
that  determination,  in  its  consequences,  involves  and  incidentally 
determines  the  rights  of  individuals  to  property  affected  by  it 

But  proceedings  in  rem  may  be  and  often  are  upon  peraonal  chattels, 
directly  declaring  the  right  to  them.  In  such  cases  the  proceeding 
is  for  the  supposed  violation  by  the  property,  so  to  speak,  of  some 
public  or  municipal  law,  or  regulation,  by  which  it  is  alleged  the 
titla  of  the  former  owner  has  become  divested.  The  property  being 
seized,  a  proceeding  is  then  instituted  against  it,  upon  an  allegation 
stating  the  cause  for  which  it  has  become  forfeited;  upon  which 
public  notice  is  given,  in  some  prescribed  form,  to  all  persons  to 
appear  and  contest  the  allegation.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
all  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  property  have  actual  notice  of 
the  proceeding;  but  if  the  thing  itself,  upon  which  the  proceeding  is 
had,  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  all  persons  interested  are 
held  to  have  constructive  notice ;  and  the  sentence,  or  decree,  of  the 
court,  declaring  the  state,  or  condition,  of  the  property,  is  held  to 
be  conclusive  upon  all  the  world.  A  sale  of  the  property,  under  such 
sentence,  passes  the  right  absolutely;  and  farther,  in  the  case  of 
judgments  of  courts  of  admiralty,  they  are  also  held  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  decree  to  have  been  found  by  the 
court,  as  the  basis  of  the  decree.  And  perhaps  the  judgments  of 
municipal  courts,  acting  in  rem^  within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, would  have  the  same  effect. 

These  proceedings  that  have  been  mentioned  are  purely  in  rem. 
But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  class  of  cases,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered,  to  some  extent,  proceedings  in  rem^  though  in 
form  they  are  proceedings  inter  partes.  An  attachment  of  property 
in  this  State,  where  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  property,  but 
not  of  the  person  of  the  defendant,  and  a  sale  of  it  (or  a  levy  upon 
it,  if  it  be  real  estate),  on  execution,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  rem.  The  judgment,  if  the  defendant  have  no  notice,  would 
be  treated  as  a  nullity  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  person 
of  the  defendant  was  concerned;  though  it  would  be  held  binding, 
as  between  the  parties,  so  far  as  regarded  the  property,  as  a  pro- 
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ceeding  in  rem.  The  defendant  would  not,  1  apprehend,  be  allowed 
to  recover  back  his  property  in  another  jurisdiction.  The  status  of 
the  property,  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  would  be  held 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  proceeding.  But  the  proceeding 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  status  of  the  property  as  to  any 
other  persons  than  the  pailies  to  the  recoixl  and  those  claiming  by 
them. 

Our  proceeding  of  foreign  attachment  partakes,  perhaps  still  more, 
of  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  rem ;  but  its  operation  as  such  is 
also  of  a  limited  character.  The  suit  is  inter  partes^  and,  as  a  pro- 
ceeding in  remj  it  must  be  confined  to  such  parties.  A  process  is 
issued  in  favor  of  a.  plaintiff,  declaring  against  his  debtor  residing 
in  another  government,  and  alleging,  also,  that  another  person  here, 
named  in  the  process  and  styled  a  trustee,  has  goods  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff's  debtor,  or  is  indebted  to  him,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  goods  or  debt  found  here  may  be  declared  forfeited  to 
the  plaintiff,  or,  in  other  woixls,  that  the  pi'operty  here  may  be 
applied  in  payment  of  the  plaintiff's  demand.  I  conceive  the  court 
here  has  jurisdiction  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  or 
the  debt  due  from  him,  —  it  being  found  in  our  jurisdiction,  — and 
that  the  court  may  proceed  upon  it  in  rem.  After  publication,  by 
which  the  debtor  is  constructively  notified  of  the  proceeding  against 
his  property,  the  court  adjudicates  upon  the  property  and  declares 
that  it  shall  be  delivered,  or  paid,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  be  applied  upon 
his  debt  I  think  sucb  adjudication  changes  the  status  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  debt,  and  deprives  the  principal  debtor  of  all  title  to  it; 
that  such  adjudication  should  be  held  binding  and  conclusive  upon 
all  the  parties  to  the  proceeding;  that  the  foreign  creditor  of  the 
trustee,  having  placed  his  property,  or  his  credit,  within  this  juris- 
diction, should  be  bound  by  its  forfeiture,  declared  by  our  courts; 
and  that  he  should  be  barred,  in  any  other  jurisdiction,  from  prose- 
cuting his  claim  against  the  trustee.  But  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding in  rem  must  be  limited  to  the  parties  to  it,  and  cannot  in 
any  manner  affect  the  right  or  interest  of  any  other  person,  having 
an  independent  and  adverse  claim  to  the  goods,  or  debt,  which  was 
the  subject-matter  of  the  suit.  The  court  does  not  pretend  to  notify 
such  adverse  claimant,  either  constructively,  or  otherwise ;  nor  does 
the  proceeding  profess  to  determine  the  rights  of  any  other  persons 
than  those  who  are  parties  of  record  to  it ;  and  it  can,  consequently, 
affect  the  rights  of  no  other  persons. 

The  distinction  between  proceedings  purely  in  rem  and  those  of  a 
limited  character,  which  have  been  mentioned,  I  think  is  strongly 
and  plainly  marked.  The  object  and  purpose  of  a  proceeding  purely 
in  rem  is  to  ascertain  the  right  of  every  possible  claimant;  and  it  is 
instituted  on  an  allegation,  that  the  title  of  the  former  owner,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  has  become  divested;  and  notice  of  the  proceeding 
is  given  to  the  whole  world  to  appear  and  make  claim  to  it     From 
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the  nature  of  the  case  the  notice  is  constructive,  only,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  such  as  the  law  presumes  will  be 
most  likely  to  reach  the  persons  interested,  and  such  as  does,  in  point 
of  fact,  generally  reach  them.  In  the  case  of  a  seizure  for  the  viola- 
tion of  our  revenue  laws,  the  substance  of  the  libel,  which  states  the 
ground  on  which  the  forfeiture  is  claimed,  with  the  order  of  the  court 
thereon,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  is  to  be  published  in 
a  newspaper,  and  posted  up  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  proclama- 
tion is  also  made  in  court  for  all  peroons  interested  to  appear  and 
contest  the  forfeiture.  And  in  every  court  and  in  alt  countries, 
whose  judgments  are  respected,  notice  of  some  kind  is  given.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  I  apprehend,  just  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  judg- 
ment in  rem,  that  constructive  notice,  at  least,  should  appear  to 
have  been  given,  as  that  actual  notice  should  appear  upon  the 
record  of  a  judgment  in  personam.  A  proceeding  professing  to 
determine  the  right  of  property  where  no  notice,  actual  or  construc- 
tive, is  given,  whatever  else  it  might  be  called,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  would  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  edict,  not  to  be  regarded  anywhere  as  the  judgment 
of  a  court.     Bradstreet  v.  Neptune  Ins.  Co.,  3  Sumn.  607. 

The  limited  proceedings  in  rem,  before  mentioned,  are  not  based 
on  any  allegation  that  the  right  of  property  is  to  be  determined 
between  any  other  persons  than  the  parties  to  the  suit ;  no  notice  is 
sought  to  be  given  to  any  other  persons;  and  the  judgment  being 
only  as  to  the  status  of  the  property  as  between  the  parties  of  record, 
it  is,  as  to  all  others  persons,  a  mere  nullity. 

If  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  record  pleaded  in  bar  in  this 
case,  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  that,  as  to  the  plain- 
tiff Woodruff,  it  was  a  proceeding  in  rem.  There  was  no  allegation^ 
that  the  status  of  the  property,  levied  upon  as  the  property  of  rhelps 
Smith,  or  the  avails  of  it,  when  paid  into  court,  was  to  be  adjudi- 
cated as  to  him,  and  there  was  no  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  to 
him  to  appear  and  make  any  claim  to  it.  The  iudgnr^y^nt  wah  rpn- 
dered  in  a  suit  inter  partes^  in  which  Tavlor  was  plaintiff  and  Phelps 
Smith  defendant;  and  though  it  bound  the  property  as  between  them^. 
it  could  affect  the  rights  of  no  other  person.  ,  It  is  precisely  the  case 
of  a  levy  of  an  execution,  in  this  State,  upon  personal  property,  as 
that  of  the  judgment  debtor,  of  which  property  some  third  person 
claims  to  be  the  owner.  If  such  third  person  were  to  bring  trespass 
against  the  judgment  creditor  for  making  the  levy,  I  do  not  perceive 
why  such  creditor,  with  the  same  propriety  as  the  defendant  in  this 
case,  might  not  plead  his  levy  and  sale  in  bar  as  a  proceeding  in 
rem.  The  record  in  this  case,  indeed,  shows  that  the  levy  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  Recors,  which  a  levy  in  this  State  would 
not;  but  i  apprenena  ine  higa  standing  or  official  character  of  the 
witnesses  to  a  trespass  would  not  purge  its  illegality,  or  bar  a  right 
of  recovery. 
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But  the  record  of  the  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  wholly  fails  to 
show  that  the  right  of  the  plalntilT  m  this  siiit  10  thft  ];)roperty''waa 
attempted  to  be  adjudicated;  and  tnere  is  no  averment  m  the  pjea 
that  it  was  adjudicated.  The  plea  states^in  substance^  that,  b  y  t^e 
law  of  Canada,  it  would  have  been  adju3icated  if  the  plaint iflf  had 
appeared  In  tke  court  andjmaqe^iaim  u)  the  property.  And  by  the 
factflTseVTorth  m  the  pTea  we  are  given  clearly  to  understand  that  it 
was^not  a4juciicate3,  because  thejg>laintiff  did^not  so  make  his  claim. 
Impossible  to  maintain  this  pjea^  as  furnishing 


would  therefore 

evrdence  ifaat  jfie^matter  jn"  controversy  is  res  adjudicata^  even  if 

tEe  plaintiff  bad  had  notice  of  the  proceeding.     If  the  plea  could, 

ch   cu'cumstances,    be  sustained,    even    in   the  courts  of 


^under 
Canada,  it  would  not  be  because  the  matter  had  been  adjudicated, 
but  because  the  plaintiff,  having  neglected  to  have  his  claim  adjn* 
dicated  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of 
that  province,  was  thereby  *  ban*ed  of  any  other  remedy.  The  plea 
does  not  aver  that  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  being  found  in  the 
possession  of  Phelps  SmiUi,  in  Canada,  might  for  that  reason,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  be  legally  levied  upon  and  sold  as  the  property 
of  Smith.  It  in  effect  admits  that  tbe  original  levy  upon  the  plain- 
I  tiff's  property  was  wrongful,  but  proceeds  upon  the  ground  tbat^by 
I  reason  ol:  the  subsequent  pfO^^feedings,  me  wrong  cannot  now  beje- 
/  dressed.  The  original  right  of  action  of  the  plaintiff  is  conceded, 
but  it"ls  Fnsisted  that,  by  something  arising  ex  post  facto^  Ws 
remedy  is  gone.  It  is  not  a  bar  to  the  right  tbat  is  relied  upon,  but 
a  bar  to  the  redress.  This  ground  of  defence  would  therefore  seem 
to  rest  upon  a  local  law  of  the  province  of  Canada,  which  affects  the 
plaintiff's  remedy  only,  but  which,  by  the  well-settled  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  can  be  of  no  avail  when  a  remedy  is  sought  in  another 
jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  farther  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  defendant's  plea,  if  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time,  had 
been  a  resident  of  Canada;  because  it  seems  quite  clear  that  it  can 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  cause  of  action  of  one  who  was, 
during  the  whole  proceeding,  a  resident  citizen  of  another  govern- 
ment, not  subject  to  tbe  law  of  tbe  province,  and  who  had  no  notice 
of  tbe  proceeding.     Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  487. 

The  result  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  county  court  is  reversed, 
tbe  replication  is  held  sufficient,  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the 
county  court  for  the  trial  of  the  issue  of  fact.^ 

1  Ace.  Putnam  v,  McDougall,  47  Vt.  47».  — Ed. 
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Court  of  Appeals,  Kentucky.    1880.  /^^T^  4gy>  ^Jil^\v '^  Clt^^^lai 

[Reported  78  KentucJcy,  250.]  ^  |>  Ctu>oLdt«tA  A  ^^^ 

CoFER,  J.  January  2,  1879,  the  appellant  brought  this  suft  in  the^      ^  *  ^Tjf      ^ 
Louisville  Chancery  Court  against  S.  C.  Bartlett  &  Co..  non-residents  ^^^"^^^^^  ^  <W^ 
of  the  State,  and  sued  out  an  attachment  against  their  property.     The  5hh.  3fc^3 
order  of  attachment  was  executed  on  that  day  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis-  ^ 

sippi  Railway  Company  by  delivering  a  copy  tliereof  to  its  agent  in  the  ^^AJ^9«.Ah  ^\aA\ 
city  of  Louisville,  ana  oy  suittlliomn^  thfe  66mpany  as  a  garnishee,  but  U»4  fcJt^^4l|j[^^ 
without  giving;  to  the  company  a  notice  specifying  the  property  attache(r-\x>^  -^^  &h$UULl^ 
%      January  4  an  alias  attachment  was  issued  and  placed  in  tlie  hands'of  |^  ^^A^kSilEl 
*      the  marsiial.  who,  on  the  8lh,  levied  it  on  one  car-load  of  oats  in  the  ^^ 

possession  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  Company.  The  mar^ 
shftl  took  the  oats  into  his  possession,  and  it  was  subsequently  sold  under 
order  of  the  court  Subsequently  the  appellee  filed  its  petition,  claim- 
ing that  it  bad  a  lien  on  the  oats. 

The  pleadings  and  evidence  disclose  the  following  facts  :  — 

December  24,  1878,  S.  C.  Bartlett  &  Co.  delivered  a  car-load  of  oats 
to  the  Peoria,  Pekin,  and  Jacksonville  Railroad  Company,  at  Peoria^  v-^^ 
Illinois,  consigned  to  the  appellant  at  Louisville^  and  took  from  the 
Railroad  Company  a  through  bill  of  lading.  They  then  drew  upon  the 
appellant  against  the  shipment,  and  he  declined  to  honor  the  draft. 
Being  informed  of  that  fact  by  telegraph,  Bartlett  A;  Co.  caused  the  oats 
to  be  stopped  in  transitu  on  the  second  day  of  January,  and  on  that 
day  surrendered  to  the  railroad  company  the  bill  of  lad  in;;,  and  took^ 
another,  consigning  the  oats  to  *^  S.  C.  Bartlett  &  Co.~otify  Verhoff 
&  Strater,  LouisvSle-  Kv.^'  They  then  drew  on  Verhoff  &  Strater, 
and  attaching  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  draft ^  on  the  third  of  January 
sold  the  draft  to  the  appellee,  who  had  no  notice  of  the  attachment  of 
the  appellant  at  Lon^aville^  , 

The  appellee  transmitted  the  draft  to  Louisville,  but  Verhoff  &  Strater 
refused  to  honor  it,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  oats  had  been  attached, 
and  tney  aid  not  wish  to  become  invftlvefi  in  the  mntroversv.  . 

Upon  these  h&cts  the  court  below  adjudged  in  favor  of  the  appellee,  I  ^ixf\)>f^%h  OhUA 

but  allowed  the  marshal's  costs  for  selling  the  oats  to  be  deducted  from  I      '  "" 

the  proceeds,  and  refused  to  render  judgment  against  the  appellant  on  I 


a  counter-claim  for  damages  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  oats.    From  |    ^liM^**^^^ 
that  judgment  both  parties  appeal. 

Counsel  for  the  appellant  non^pd  that, 
lading  was  issued,  the  oats  had  passed 

Peoria,  Fekin  and  Jacksonville  RailroaTv>wmM».n  mv^  vn--^  |«,».^c..^^.,»,   . 
olf  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  uompany,  and  therefore  the  new  hill  of  Wd.  X^^t^^^^^^^ . 
ing  was  invalid  and  ineffectual  to  invest  the  bank  with  a  vaIiH  liei^  qi^    XiniA.  fl  i/^ff^^f^ 


t.  at  the  time  the  second  bill  of  .  (it|U»  VJLLqOUCIs 
i  out  of  the  possession  of  the  \^  jt,  At/n-. 
i  Company  into  the  nnsfiesainn    I  WIAAXMJwV* 


It 
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As  authority  in  support  of  this  position,  counsel  cites  that  class  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  before  receiving  the  possession  of  the  goods  does  not 
bind  the  owners. 
Those  cases  are  not  analogous  to  this.    The  oats  had  been  received 

, l)y  the  railmad  compan}'  to  be  forwarded  to  Louisville,  and  was  in  the 

custody  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Compan3"  when  the  new  bill  was 
sign  eg.  i  ne  possession  of  the  latter  company  was  held  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  contract  of  affreightment  made  with  the  Peoria,  Pekin  and 
ti  acKsonvilie  Uompany^  and  the  consignors  had  the  same  right  to  change 
^he  destination  of  the  oats  while  in  transitu  that  thev  would  have  had 
if^  the  company  receiving  the  oats  from  them  had  had  a  continuous  line 
to  Louisville.  There  is  no  question  here  between  the  consignor  or  con- 
signce  and  the  carrier,  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  the  new  bill  of 
lading^  is  not  valid  when  called  in  question  between  a  oona  fide  holder 
and  one  claiming  a  lien  on  account  of  an  attanhmpnt  against  the  goods 
otthe  consignor. 

The  bill  of  lading  authorized  the  holder  to  demand  the  oats  from  the 
carrier,  and,  being  a  recognized  symbol,  its  delivery  to  the  bank  was  a 
symbolic  delivery  of  the  oats,  and  constituted  a  valid  pledge. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  service  of  the  first  order  of  attachment 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  Company  created  a  lien  on  the 
oats  then  in  its  possession,  and  as  that  service  was  prior  in  time  to  the 
pledging  of  the  oats  by  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  bank, 
the  appellant  has  the  eldest  and  superior  lien. 

At  the  time  the  first  order  of  attachment  was  seized,  S.  C.  Bartlett 

&  Co.  were  non-residents  of  the  State,  and  the  oats  was  in  the  State  of 

Illinois.     ]>io  personal  ser\ice  could  be  had  upon  the  defendants,  nor 

^^  ^  could  the  goods  be  seized  under  the  order  of  attachment     The  cou- 

^^y^^^^'^^^^^  signore  still  had  the  right  to  stop  the  oats  m  frawgt^u,  or  to  alter  its 

►  ^^» ^^"^"j^^^cTestinaUon  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  service  of  the  attaotiment  on  6ie 

^^^^''^^^ *^V?»     ^  railwa3^  company  while  the  oats  was  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State 

E-KM*^*^  T**  |-_^w  I  created  no  lien.     True,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  Company  was 

***'  I^^^^^Jrl^  s     '   •-within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  the  property  sought  to  be  reached 


oj  the  courts  bere  could  not  reach  it  nor  compel  the  carrier  to  bring  it 
hither;  and  as  the  court  would  have  had  no  power  to  subject  the  prop- 
erty  unless  brougbt  within  its  jurisdiction,  its  process  could  not  create 
a  lien  upon  it  until  it  came  within  the  county  where  the  order  of  attach* 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  oflScer. 

Counsel  cite  the  case  of  Childs  vTDigby  (24  Penn.  St.  23),  in  sup- 
port of  a  contrary  conclusion,  but  that  case  was  overruled  in  Pennsj'l- 
vania  Railroad  Company  v.  Rennock  (51  Penn.  St.  244). 

The  alias  order  of  attachment,  issued  on  the  fourth  of  January,  was 
in  the  ofl3cer's  hands  when  the  oats  arrived  in  Louisville  on  the  6th, 
and  was  ievied  on  the  8th,  and  created  a  valid  lien,  subject,  however,  to 
the  prior  lien  of  the  bank.  ^  '^ 
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It  results  from  this  conclusion  tliat  the  seizure  of  the  oats  under  the 
attachment  was  wrongful,  and  as  the  proceeds  were  not  sufficient  to  pa}^ 
the  debt  for  which  the  bank  had  a  lien,  the  court  erred  in  allowing  the 
marshal's  fee  to  be  retained  out  of  the  price.  He  made  the  8eizui*e  and 
sale  at  appellant's  inataoce,  and  must  look  to  him  for  his  costs. 

The  bank  had  no  right  to  set  up  a  counter-claim  in  this  case  for  the 
damages  resulting  from  the  seizure  of  the  oats ;  but  as  the  judgment 
dismissing  the  counter-claim  absolutely  will  be  a  bar  to  a  suit  to  recover 
such  damages,  the  judgment  must  be  reversed  on  the  cross-appeal,  and 
the  cause  is  remanded,  with  directions  to  cause  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bank,  and  to  dismiss  the  counter-claim 
without  prejudice.* 


MAHR  V.   NORWICH  UNION   FIRE  INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.     1891. 
[Reported  127  New  York,  452.] 

Appeal  from  judgment  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  t^ie  first  juctiel&l  depai*lment,  entered  upon  an  order  made  July  9, 
1889,  which  affirmed  a  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiffs,  entered  upon 
the  decision  of  the  court  on  trial  at  Special  TermI 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs,  claiming  to  be  the  equitable 
owners  of  a  policy  of  fire  insurance,  to  restrain  the  insurer  from  pay^ 
ing  the  amount  of  a  loss  to  the  insured  or  to  his  alleged  assignee. 

A)n  the  21st  of  April,  1886,  the  Norwich  Union  kire  insurance 
Society,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
with  agencies  in  New  York,  Iowa,  and  other  States,  issued  the  policy 
in  question  to  one  Bartlett  on  his  stock  of  goods  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
The  policy  was  countersigned  by  the  agent  of  the  company  at  that 
place.  Three  days  later  Bartlett,  who  resided  at  Muscatine,  sent 
the  policy  by  mail  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  collateral  security  to  a  loan  of  $2,000  concurrently  made  to 
him  by  them.  The  policy,  as  written,  was  payable  to  Bartlett  only, 
and  it  was  never  assigned  to  the  plaintiffs.  July  3,  1886,  the  prop- 
erty insured  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  August 
following  Bartlett  made  an  absolute  assignment  of  the  policy  to  one 
Kelly  of  Muscatine  aforesaid. 

This  action  was  commenced  against  the  insurance  company  and 
Bartlett  by  the  due  service  of  process  in  this  State  upon  the  former, 

1  Ace,  Western  R.  R.  v.  Thornton,  60  Ga.  300  ;  Montrose  Pickle  Co.  v.  Dodson,  76 
la.  172,  40  N.  W.  705  ;  Wheat  v.  P.  C.  &  F.  D.  R.  R.,  4  Kan.  370  ;  Cl^k  ».  Bn»wer, 
6  Gray,  320  ;  Bate«  v.  Ry.,  60  Wis.  296,  19  N.  W.  72.  And  see  Noble  v,  Thompson 
Oil  Co.,  79  Pa.  869.  —  Ed. 
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August  12,  1886,  and  on  the  latter  about  one  month  later.  The  com- 
pany answered,  alleging,  among  other  defences,  a  defect  of  parties 
defendant,  in  that  said  Kelly,  although  a  necessary  party  to  the 
action,  had  not  been  joined.  March  12,  1887,  Kelly  commenced  an 
action  at  law  in  a  court  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  recover  from  the 
insurance  company  the  sum  of  $2,000,  the  amount  of  the  policy,  with 
interest  from  July  3,  1886.  March  15,  1887,  on  motion  of  the  com- 
pany, an  order  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in  this 
action  requiring  said  Kelly  to  be  made  a  defendant  therein,  and  that 
he  be  brought  into  court  by  a  supplemental  summons.  A  supple- 
mental summons  and  complaint  were  issued  accoitlingly,  and  the 
same  were  served  on  Kelly  in  the  State  of  Iowa  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  publication  based  upon  an  afUdavit  alleging  that  ^Hhe  defendant 
S.  G.  Kelly  claims  to  have  property  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
wit,  an  interest  in  the  insurance  policy"  in  question.  No  service 
was  made  upon  Kelly  within  this  State,  and  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
iiction.  The  insurance  company,  by  its  answer  to  the  supplemental 
complaint,  pleaded  the  pendency  of  the  action  in  the  Iowa  court; 
that  Kelly  was  a  necessary  party,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  by 
its  order  directed  that  he  be  brought  in  as  a  party  defendant,  and 
demanded  judgment  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed  ''unless  said 
S.  G.  Kelly  be  brought  in  so  as  to  be  bound  by  any  judgment  herein.** 

These  facts  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  this  action,  where  Kelly's 
default  was  noted,  and  were  in  substance  found  by  the  trial  judge, 
who  also  found  that  Kelly  had  no  interest  in  the  policy  ''superior  to 
that  of  the  plaintiffs;  .  .  .  and  that  the  alleged  assignment  ...  by 
the  defendant  fiartlett  to  said  S.  G.  Kelly,  of  the  date  August  16, 
1886,  .  .  .  was  void,  and  in  no  wise  affected  the  prior  interest 
obtained  by  the  plaintiffs  in  said  policy  on  or  about  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1886." 

Judgment  was  directed  restraining  the  insurance  company  from 
paying  any  money  under  said  policy  to  Bartlett  or  Kelly,  and 
although  there  was  neither  allegation  nor  evidence  of  any  proof  of 
loss  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  the  defendant  company 
was  ordered  "to  pay  to  the  plaintiffs  such  moneys  as  shall  be  found 
to  be  payable  under  and  by  virtue  of  **  said  policy  of  insurance. 

Vann,  J.  Upon  the  argument  of  this  appeal  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  with  great  fairness,  admitted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
never  acquired  jurisdiction  over  Kelly,  the  alleged  assignee  of  the 
insurance  policy  that  is  the  subject  of  this  action.  The  main  ques- 
tion left  for  decision  is  whether  Kelly  was  a  necessary  party,  as  the 
defendant  company  alleged  in  its  answers  and  urged  upon  the  trial. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  he  should  have  been  joined  as  a  plaintiff,  but 
his  presence  as  a  defendant  is  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  "the 
complete  determination  or  settlement"  of  the  questions  involved. 
The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that  "the  court  may  determine 
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the  controversy,  as  between  the  parties  before  it,  where  it  can  do  so 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  others,  or  by  saving  their  rights; 
but  when  a  complete  determination  of  the  controversy  cannot  be  had 
without  the  presence  of  other  parties,  the  court  must  direct  them 
to  be  brought  in."  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  452.  While  the  statute  does 
not  in  terms  prohibit  the  court  from  determining  the  controversy, 
unless  all  the  necessary  parties  are  brought  in,  that  is  impliedly  com- 
manded and  is  the  established  practice  in  all  equitable  actions. 
Peyser  v.  Wendt,  87  N.  Y.  322;  Sherman  v.  Parish^  53  id.  483; 
Webster  v.  Bond,  9  Hun,  437;  Shaver  v.  Brainard,  29  Barb.  25; 
Sturtevant  v.  Caldwell,  4  Bosw.  628;  Van  Epps  v.  Van  Deusen, 
4  Paige,  64. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  court  to  direct  that  the  necessary  parties 
be  brought  in,  but  it  should  refuse  to  proceed  to  a  determination  of 
the  controversy,  so  as  to  afifect  their  rights  until  they  are  in  fact 
brought  in.  Peyser  v.  Wendt,  supra;  Sherman  v.  Parish,  supra; 
Powell  V,  Finch,  5  Duer,  666. 

The  plaintiffs  did  not  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  court  requiring 
Kelly  to  be  brought  in  and  as  long  as  it  remained  in  force  it  was  an 
adjudication,  establishing  as  the  practice,  if  not  the  law,  of  the  case 
that  Kelly  was  a  necessary  party.     Riggs  v.  Pursell,  74  N.  Y.  370. 

Moreover,  the  object  of  this  action  was  to  establish  the  equitable 
,  title  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  policy  and  to  prevent  the  company  from 
paying  the  proceeds  to  any  one  except  themselves.  The  proceeds, 
however,  were  also  claimed  by  Kelly,  who  not  only  held  the  legal 
title  to  the  policy,  but  had  actually  commenced  an  action  upon  it 
against  the  company  in  another  State.  Clearly,  the  company  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  the  policy  both  to  the 
plaintiffs  and  to  Kelly,  or,  without  fault  on  its  part,  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  it  would  run  any  reasonable  risk  of  being  compelled, 
to  make  a  double  payment.  But,  how  is  such  a  result  to  be  pre-/ 
vented  when  an  action  at  law,  brought  by  the  legal  owner  to  compel) 
the  company  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  to  him,  is  pending  in) 
one  State,  and  an  action  in  equity  by  the  equitable  owner  to  prevent^ 
^uch  payment,  is  pending  in  another  State,  unless  all  interested  per- 
sons are  parties  to  the  latter?  Could  the  Court  of  £quity  safely  pro* 
ceed  to  judgment  against  the  company,  unless  the  legal  owner  was 
before  it  as  a  party?  If  it  should  enjoin  the  company  from  making 
payment  to  any  one  except  the  equitable  owner,  it  could  not  prevent 
the  legal  owner  from  prosecuting  bis  action  to  collection  in  the  other 
jurisdiction.  It  could  not  enjoin  a  person  over  whom  it  had  no 
jurisdiction,  nor  make  any  decree  affecting  his  rights. 

The  general  rule  in  equity  requires  that  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  of  the  action  should  be  made  parties,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
multiplicity  of  suits  and  secure  a  final  determination  of  their  rights. 
Osterhoudt  v.  Supervisors,  98  N.  Y.  239 ;  Derham  v.  Lee,  87  id.  599. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  practice  at  law  and  in 
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equity  in  determining  who  are  proper  and  necessary  parties.  Story, 
in  bis  work  on  Equity  Pleadings  (§  72),  says  that  two  general  prin- 
ciples control  courts  of  equity  in  this  respect:  1.  That  the  rights  of 
no  man  shall  be  finally  decided  unless  he  himself  is  present,  or  at 
least  has  had  a  full  opportunity  to  appear  and  vindicate  his  rights; 
2.  That  when  a  decision  is  made  upon  any  particular  subject- 
matter,  the  rights  of  all  persons  whose  interests  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  decision  and  affected  by  it,  shall  be  provided  for  as 
far  as  they  reasonably  may  be.  The  learned  author  adds:  '^It  is  the 
constant  aim  of  courts  of  equity  to  do  complete  justice  by  deciding 
upon  and  settling  the  rights  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject* 
matter  of  the  suit,  so  that  the  performance  of  the  decree  of  the  court 
may  be  perfectly  safe  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  obey  it,  and 
also,  that  future  litigation  may  be  prevented."  As  Lord  Hardwicke 
once  said,  all  persons  ought  to  be  made  parties  who  are  necessary  to 
make  the  determination  complete  and  to  quiet  the  question.  Poore 
V.  Clark,  2  Atk.  515.  Not  only  all  persons  whose  rights  may  be 
affected  by  the  judgment  should  be  brought  into  court,  but  all  whose 
presence  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  any  party  to  the  action. 
Gray  v.  Schenck,  4  N.  Y.  460;  Russell  v.  Clark,  7  Cranch,  69,  98; 
Picquet  v.  Swan,  5  Mason,  561 ;  Fell  v.  Brown,  2  Brown's  Cb.  218. 
The  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  secure  the  presence  of  all  such 

^  persons,  and  it  is  his  misfortune  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so. 

When  there  are  conflicting  claimants  to  the  same  obligation,  each 
insisting  upon  it  as  exclusively  his  own,  all  should  be  made  parties 
before  the  question  of  title  is  determined  by  a  court  of  equity  in 
favor  of  either  against  the  one  from  whom  the  obligation  is  due. 
Otherwise  payment  or  performance  may  be  exacted  as  many  times  as 
there  are  separate  claimants.  It  follows  that  the  title  to  a  chose  in 
action,  such  as  the  policy  in  question,  cannot  be  settled  unless  all 
those  who  claim  any  interest  therein,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  are 
joined  as  parties,  plaintiff  or  defendant  As  it  is  conceded  that 
Kelly,  although  nominally,  is  not  really  a  party  to  the  action,  he  has 
not  had  his  day  in  court,  and  the  decree  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  being 
void  as  to  him  on  that  accounts,  is  powerless  to  affect  his  rights  or  to 
afford  protection  to  the  defendant  company  in  obeying  its  command. 

'  The  absence  of  jurisdiction  over  a  party  is  the  absence  of  power  to 
render  judgment  against  that  party.  While  the  court  assumed  to 
pronounce  judgment  against  Kelly  and  to  restrain  him  from  receiv- 
ing the  money  due  upon  the  policy  and  from  suing  for  its  recovery, 
its  action  in  that  regai*d  was  coram  nan  judice  and  void  as  to  him. 
It  could  not  exercise  judicial  power  over  one  who  was  not  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  nor  compel  him  to  obey  a  decree  that  was  rendered 
without  due  process  of  law.  While  its  command  to  the  company  not 
to  pay  Kelly  could  be  enforced  by  punishment  for  disobedience,  its 
command  to  Kelly  not  to  sue.  the  company  could  not  be  enforced  by 
punishment  or  otherwise,  because  it  was   made  without   authority. 
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Hence  Kelly  could  compel  the  company  to  do  what  the  judgment  pro- 
hibited it  from  doing.     Aside  from  the  question  of  power  to  proceed 
without  jurisdiction  over  Kelly,  such  a  judgment  is  unreasonable 
and   hence   inequitable.     A  court  of  equity  should   not  restrain  a| 
party  from  doing  an  act,  when  it  has  no  power  to  protect  that  party! 
from  being  compelled  by  another  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  j 
do  the  act  thus  prohibited.     A  forcible  illustration  of  this  appears 
in  a  case  recently  reported,  which  lacks   no  element  of  complete 
analogy,  as  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  Iowa 
^in  the  action  brought  by  Kelly  against  the  defendant  company  and 
set  forth   in   its  answer  in  this  action.     Kelly  v,  Norwich   Union 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  47  N.  W.  Rep.  986,  79  Iowa  R.  425. 

While  the  judgment  in  that  case  is  not  before  us  as  evidence,  the 
reported  decision  therein  is  just  as  valuable  to  illustrate  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take  place  as  if  it  were  officially  known 
to  us  as  a  record  of  what  had  taken  place.  That  learned  court,  in 
affirming  a  recovery  by  Kelly  upon  the  policy  in  question  for  its 
whole  amount,  said:  "The  record  of  the  New  York  court  was 
rightly  rejected  for  the  reason  that,  as  against  Kelly,  the  party 
claiming  in  this  case  to  hold  the  policy  and  all  rights  under  it,  the 
decree  and  proceeding  are  void  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  served 
with  process  subjecting  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
court.  Kelly  was  served  with  process  in  this  Slate  and  did  not 
appear  in  the  case.  The  New  York  court  failed  to  acquire  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  person  by  service  of  process  in  this  State.  The  judg- 
ment, therefore,  as  to  him  is  void." 

We  regard  the  case  cited  as  a  practical  demonstration  that  Kelly  is 
a  necessary  party  to  this  action  and  that  a  court  of  equity  should 
.not  have  proceeded  to  judgment  against  the  company  without  first 
acquiring  jurisdiction  over  him.  If  this  were  an  action  at  law 
(brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  upon  the  policy,  a  different  ques- 
jtion  would  be  presented,  involving  a  conflict  between  the  courts  of 
[New  York  and  Iowa.  As  it  is  an  action  in  equity,  however,  it  is 
fnot  necessary  for  us  to  now  consider  that  subject. 

Having  in  view  our  form  of  government,  the  comity  due  from  the 
courts  of  one  State  to  those  of  another  and  the  necessity  for  freedom 
of  commercial  transactions  between  citizens  of  different  States,  such 
questions  should  not  be  hastily  entertainedi  but  should  be  avoided 
when  the  rights  of  parties  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  upon 
other  grounds.     Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  9. 

We  think  that  further  argument  is  not  required  to  show  that  Kelly 
was  a  necessary  party  to  this  action  and  that  the  trial  court  erred  in 
rendering  the  judgment  appealed  from  without  first  acquiring  juris* 
diction  over  him. 

The  judgment  should,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial 
granted,  with  costs  to  abide  event 

All  concur.  Judgment  reversed. 
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RENIER  V.   HURLBUT. 

Supreme   Court  of   Wisconsin.    1891. 

[Reported  81  Wis.  24.] 

CAssonAY,  J.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  September  26,  1888, 
the  plaintiff  recovered  jiidyment  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Brown  County  against  _the  p^fp^^igg-Hous^  Inanrftpce 
Cbmpan}',  a  corporation  created  and  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Massacliusetts,  and  having  its  principal  place  of  business  at  Boston, 
by  reason  of  loss  bj  fire  of  a  dwelling-house,  barns,  and  property-  therein, 
ior83,4K).76  ;  that  the  said  Boston  company  appealed  from  said  judg- 
.nient  to  this  court,  and  upon  such  appeal^  the  ck'feiuTanlSjTTurlbutjaod 
/{jBoalerj  execiitedf  ap  uhcTorlaKing  to' the  plaintiff,  wherein  and  whereby 
,  they  agreed  and  undertook,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  that  they  would 
pay  all  costs  which  might  be  awarded  against  said  Boston  company  on 
said  appeal,  not  exceeding  S250,  and  also  undertook  that,  in  case  said 
judgment  should  be  affirmed,  they  would  pay  the  amount  thereof;  that 
said  Judtyment  was  afflrmeji  on  said  appeal,  April  25,  1889  (74  Wis. 
89,  42  N.  WTEepTSOS)*;  that  the  remittitur  thereon  was  not  filed  in 
the  trial  court  until  November  18,  1889;  that  August  1,  JSQOj^this 
action  was  commenced,  upon  said  undertakings  against  said  llurlbut 
and  Bonier;  that  the  defendants  herein  answered,  and  admitted  all  the 
allegatious^.thfi  complaint,  and,  in'^eflecE^  alleged  that  June  28,  1889, 
the  Saint  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company,  created  and  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  commenced  an  action  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  Cook  County,  in  the  State  of  Jllinoia,  against  this  piainti^fr»^n 
•  aTcIaTra  for  82,256,  and  in  said  action  served  garnishee  process  upon 
tjie  said  Boston  company's  agent  at  Chicago ;  that  tfae  process  in  said 
last-named  action  against  this  plaintiff  was  made  returhalile  ^^ovember 
4,  1889,  and  was  served  only  by  the  publication  of  notice  for  three 
successive  weeks,  comrnen'cTngTrctober  22^1889,  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 5,  1889,  and-,  mailing  copies  thereof,  etc.,  to  the  plaintiff  in  Wis- 
consinjjwhere  she  resided  during  all  the  times  mentioned ;  that  upon 
the  trial  of  said  action  the  court  found,  tn  effect,  the  facts  stated  ;  and 
also  that  the  said  Boston  compan}-  had  not  paid  the  plaintiff  anything 
on  said  judgment,  except  $1,200,  paid  thereon  July  1,  1889  ;  that  this 
plaintiff  had  not  been  personally  served  with  summons  or  other 
process  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  and 
had  not  appeared  in  said  proceedings ;  that  the  judgment  so  recovered 
in  said  Brown  County  was  exempt  from  seizure  on  attachment  or  exe- 
cution, under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  during  all  the  time  mentioned, 
but  was  not  exempt  under  the  laws  of  Illinois ;  and,  as  a  conclusion  of 
law,  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  judgment  against  the  plain- 
tiff, abating  this  action.  From  the  judgment  entered  thereon  accord- 
ingly the  plaintiff  brings  this  appeal. 
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During  all  the  times  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  plain- 
tiff, Mrs.  Renier,  was  domiciled  in  and  a  resident  of  this  State.  The 
St.  Paul  company  mentioned,  claiming  to  be  a  creditor  of  hers  for  a 
large  amount,  commenced  an  action  against  her,  not  in  any  of  the' 
courts  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  Superior  Court  for  Cook  County,  111., 
and  garnished  the  Boston  company,  as  a  foreign  corporation^  by  serv- 
ing garnishee  process  upon  its  agent  located  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Renier 
did  not  appear  in  that  action,  nor  in  such  garnishee  proceedings,  and 
no  process  or  notice  of  any  kind  was  ever  served  upon  her  therein 
otherwise  than  by  publication,  as  mentioned.  It  is  claimed  that  such 
publication  was  insufficient,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  appeal,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  statutes  of  Illinois  were  in  all  respects  complied  with. 
Upon  the  facts  stated  the  law  is  well  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  Chicago  court  obtained 
no  jurisdiction  to  render  any  personal  judgment  against  Mrs. 
Renier.  St.  Clair  v.  Cox,  106  U.  S.  350  ;  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95 
U.  S.  714;  Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457;  Public  Works 
t;.  Columbia  College,  17  Wall.  521.  To  the  same  efifect  are  the  deci- 
sions of  this  court  Witt  v.  Meyer,  69  Wis.  595,  35  N.  W.  Rep.  25 ; 
Smith  V.  Grady,  68  Wis.  215,  3f  N.  W.  Rep.  477.  This  being  so,  it 
is  ver3'  obvious  that  the  most  that  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
Chicago  court  was  to  reach  property^  assetsTor  credits  belonging^  to 
ilrs.  Renier,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  This  is  appar- 
entrffuurtBe'  authorities  cited.  If  there  was,  therefore,  a  want  pt 
jurisdiction  in  that  court  as  to  such  property,  assets,  or  credits,  then 
the  proceedings  therein  were  null  and  void,  and  could^not  operate  to 
abate  or  defeat  the  suit  at  bar.  The  question  recurs  whether,  at  the 
time  of  such  garnishment,  Mrs.  Renier  was  the  owner  of  any  property, 
aissets,  or  credits  within  such  jurisdiction  of  the  Chicago  court.  ^There_^ 
is  no  pretence  that  at  the  .time.thQ,gamiahee.  p&pfirs  were  afiryed  uppa 
the  Chicago  agent  of  the  Boston  company  he  had  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  controLany  langihlp  prop.erty.  belonging'  to  Mrs.  Renier. 
The^^fixlcpt  of^the  claim  !§  that  at  that  time  the  Boston  company  was 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Renier  upon  the  judgment  recovered  jn  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Brown  County,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement 
hence  that  such  indebtedness  was  attached  or  reached  by  the  service 
the  garnishee  papers  upon  the  Boston  compan3''s  agent  in  Chicago.  _ 
such  contention  can  be  maintained,  then  it  is  obviousjhat  the  S tj^ul 
company  might  have  attached  such  indebtedness  by  such  garnishee 
proceeSTngs ii  any  State  oTHtyTh  theUnion  where Jthe  BaakuLjCQ0- 
pany  happened  to  have  an  office  and  ah  agent.  This  would  necessarily 
be  upon  the  theory  that  such  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Renier  was  ambula- 
tory, following  each  of  the  several  agents  of  the  Boston  company,  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  garnishment,  havipg  a  situs  with  and  in  the  office 
of  each  and  all  of  such  agents,  wherever  they  happened  to  be  located. 
If  such  is  the  law,  it  is  certainly  impdrtant  that  all  should  know  it  Aa 
indicated,  none  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Chicago  court 
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were  residents  of  Illinois.  Proceedings  by  garnishment  are  in  their 
nature  very  much  like  the  old  trustee  process.  In  such  a  case  in 
Massachusetts^  at  an  early  day,  the  court  refused  to  take  jurisdiction, 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  parties  were  non-residents.  Tingley  v. 
Bateman,  10  Mass.  346.  It  was  there  said,  in  behalf  of  the  court,  that 
^^  the  summoning  of  a  trustee  is  like  a  process  in  rem.  A  chose  in  action 
is  thereby  arrested,  and  made  to  answer  the  debt  of  the  principal.  The 
person  entitled  by  the  contract  or  duty  of  the  supposed  trustee  is  thus 
summoned  by  the  arrest  of  this  species  of  effects.  These  are,  however, 
to  be  considered,  for  this  purpose,  as  local,  and  as  remaining  at  the 
residence  of  the  debtor  or  person  intrusted  for  the  principal ;  and  his 
rights,  in  this  respect,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  following  the  person 
of  the  debtor  to  any  place  where  he  may  be  transiently  found,  to  be 
there  taken  at  the  will  of  a, third  person,  within  a  jurisdiction  where 
neither  the  original  creditor  nor  debtor  resides."  To  the  same  effect 
fare  Sawyer  v.  Thompson,  24  N.  H.  510 ;  Bowen  v.  Pope,  125  111.  28, 
17  N.  £.  Rep.  64.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  held  in  Massachusetts 
that  a  trustee  residingin  another  State^  though  temporarily  therein  when 
service  is  made  upon  him,^U_nqt  liable  to  the  trustee  process,  and 
^sp^cially  is  this  so  where. the  principal  defendaut  la  also  a  non-resident. 
Ray  V.  Underwood,  8  Pick.  302 ;  Hart  v.  Anthony,  15  Pick.  445  ;  Nye 
V,  Liscombe,  21  Pick.  263.  To  the  same  effect  are  Lawrence  v.  Smith, 
45  N.  H.  533  ;  Green  v.  Bank,  25  Conn.  452  ;  Lovejoy  v.  Albee,  33  Me. 
414.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  be  where  tangible  prop^V 
erty  belonging  to  the  principal  defendant  has  been  actually  seized! 
within  the  State,  or  the  contract  or  promise  is  to  be  performed  within  / 
the  State.  Id. ;  Sawyer  v.  Thompson,  supra;  Young  v,  Ross,  31  N.  H. 
201 ;  Lawrence  v.  Smith,  supra  ;  Guillander  v.  Howell,  35  N.  Y.  657 ; 
Lovejoy  v.  Albee,  supra.  Some  of  the  authorities  cited  and  the  views 
thus  expressed  were  considered  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Justice  Orton  in 
Commercial  Nat.  Bank  v.  Chicago,  M.  &  St  P.  Ry.  Co.,  45  Wis.  172. 
The  courts  of  Massachusetts  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
a  resident  of  that  State,  having  contracted  to  deliver  goods  at  a  place 
in  another  State,  could  not  be  charged  in  foreign  attachment  as  the 
trustee  of  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  were  thus  contracted.  Clark 
V.  Brewer,  6  Gray,  320.  In  Danforth  v.  Penny,  3  Mete  (Mass.)  564, 
it  was  held  that  a  foreign  corporation,  having  no  specific  articles  of 
property  in  its  possession  within  that  State  belonging  to  the  principal 
defendant  to  whom  it  was  indebted,  could  not  be  charged  by  trustee 
process,  notwithstanding  many  of  its  members  and  officers  resided  there, 
and  its  books  and  records  were  kept  there.  To  the  same  effect  is  Gold 
V,  Railroad  Co.,  1  Gray,  424,  where  it  was  held  that  a  foreign  railroad 
corporation  could  not  be  charged  by  the  trustee  process,  although  in 
possession  of  a  railroad  in  Massachusetts  under  leases  from  the  pro- 
prietors thereof;  and  also  Towle  v.  Wilder,  57  Vt.  622 ;  Railroad  Co. 
V.  Dooley,  78  Ala.  524  ;  Railroad  Co.  u  Chumbey  (Ala.),  9  South.  Rep. 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Thornton,  60  Ga.  800 ;  Bates  v.  Railroad  Co., 
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60  Wis.  296,  19  N.  W.  Rep.  72 ;  Sutherland  v.  Bank,  78  Ky.  250. 
In  Smith  v.  Life  Insurance  Co.,  14  Allen,  886,  it  was  held  that  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts  would  not  entertain  Jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in 
equity,  brought  by  a  citizen  of  Alabama  against  such  foreign  insurance 
corporation,  to  restore  him  to  his  rights  under  a  life  policy,  notwith- 
standing such  foreign  corporation  transacted  business  therein,  and  had 
a  resident  agent  therein,  upon  whom  all  lawful  process  against  the 
company  might  be  served.  The  theory  upon  which  foreign  attachments/ 
and  foreign  garnishments  are  sustained  is  that  the  principal  defendani 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  process,  but  that  his  property  is  within  the  reacU 
of  such  process,  and  maj',  therefore,  be  seized  thereon.  Railroad  Co.* 
V.  Pennock,  51  Pa.  St  244.  As  indicated,  the  proceedings  in  the 
Chicago  court  were  not  based  upon  any  cause  of  action  originating  in 
the  State  of  Illinois)  nor  to  enforce  any  contract  or  engagement  entered 
into  with  reference  to  any  subject-matter  within  that  State,  but  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  property  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reniftr^  havingr 
no  tangible  existence  in  that  State.  The  authorities  cited,  as  well  as 
others  which  might  be  cited,  pretty  clearly  show  that  the  Chicago  court 
obtained  no  Jurisdiction  over  that  property.  Banking  Co.  v.  Carr, 
76  Ala.  388  ;  Brauser  v.  Insurance  Co.,  21  Wis.  506.  Nor  was  it  the 
purpose  of  such  proceedings  to  reach  property  belonging  to  the  Boston 
company.  Tfa  im^ohfrdnonn  to^rs.  Renicr  was  in  no  sense  its  prop- 
erty, but  rather  an  indication  of  thA  Rhgpnf»P  nf  ifa  propprtr.  In  speak- 
ing  of  the  situs  of  choses  in  action  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  Mr. 
Justice  Field  observed  that  *'  to  call  debts  property  of  the  debtors  is 
simply  to  misuse  terms.  All  the  property  there  can  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  in  debts  of  corporations  belongs  to  the  creditor,  to  whom 
they  are  payable,  and  follows  their  domicile,  wherever  that  may  be. 
Their  debts  can  have  no  locality  separate  from  the  parties  to  whom 
they  are  due."  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,  15  WaU.  320. 
This  principle  has  received  recent  sanction  in  this  court.  State  v. 
Gaylord,  73  Wis.  325,  41  N.  W.  Rep.  521. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that^if  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Boston  company  to  ^^  ij^nit^r  haa  ony  aifaia  /^nffl^/^o  ^f  WisAonflin 
for  the  purposes  of  garnishments  it  pyftfl  at.  tho  hnmo  nfB/»n  r,e  thot.  nr^m. 
pany  in  Massachusetts.;  certainly  not  with  the  respective  agents  of 
that  company,  wherever  located  in  the  several  States.  But.  as  observed, 
that  indebtedness  was  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  recovered  by  Mrs. 
Renier  in  a  court  of  her  domicile  in  Wisconsin.  The  statute  of  this 
State  required  the  Boston  company  to  pay  that  Judgment  to  Mrs. 
Renier  within  the  time  therein  specified.  Section  1974,  Rev.  St.^ 
Such  payment,  or  its  equivalent,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  business  in  the  State.     Id.     Such  being  the  rules  of  law, 

^  Section  1974  requires  insurance  companies  to  pay  final  judgments  against  them  in 
Wisconsin  within  sixty  days  after  the  rendition  thereof,  or  cease  issuing  policies  in  the 
State  until  the  judgment  is  paid,  and  makes  violations  of  the  statute  punishable  by 
forfeiture. 
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and  the  facts  being  as  stated,  we  must  hold  that  the  situs  of  the  in- 
de bted ness  in  question  for  the  purposes  of  garnishment  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chicago  court  was  only 
in  WisconsuiT  where  IVrraTTCenTer  resided.  "This  view  is  sustained  by 
numerous  cases  cited  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  among  which  are 
Wallace  v.  McConnell,  13  Pet  186;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Gomila,  132 
U.S.  485;  Bank  v,  Rollin,  99  Mass.  313;  Trowbridge  v.  Means, 
5  Ark.  135;  Shinn  v,  Zimmerman,  23  N.  J.  Law,  150;  Bank  v. 
Snow,  9  R.  I.  11 ;  Wood  v.  Lake,  13  Wis.  84.  It  follows  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  Chicago  court  did  not  operate  as  a  bar  or  abate- 
ment of  this  action.  The  Judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reversed, 
and  the  cause  remanded,  with  direction  to  enter  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  and  against  the  defendants  for  the  proper  amount  remain- 
ing due  and  unpaid  on  the  former  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs.^ 


LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD  v.   NASH. 

Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.     1898. 

{Reported  IIS  Alabama,  477.] 

Brickell,  C.  J.'  The  appellee,  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  an 
employ^  of  appellant,  brought  this  action  against  appellant,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  doing  business  in  that 
State,  and  also  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  to  recover  the  amount  of 
wages  earned  and  due  him  for  work  and  labor  done  here  for  appel- 
lant. In  defence  of  the  action,  appellant  set  up  the  payment  by  it, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  of  a  judgment  rendered 
against  it  in  a  justice's  court  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  an  attach- 
ment suit,  founded  on  a  debt  due  in  Tennessee,  wherein  appellee 
was  defendant  and  appellant  was  summoned  to  answer  as  garnishee. 
Appellee  was  a  resident  of  Alabama  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  pendency,  of  said  attachment  suit,  was  not 
personally  served  with  notice  thereof,  had  no  actual  notice,  and  did 
not  voluntarily  appear,  but  service  was  had  by  publication,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  The  questions  presented  by 
this  appeal  are,  therefore  —  First,  whether  the  courts  of  one  State 
have,  or  can  acqnire,  jurisdiction  to  attach  and  condemn  a  debt  due 
to  a  non-resident,  and  payable  in  the  State  of  his  residence,  by  ser- 
vice of  process  on  his  debtor  as  garnishee,  in  the  absence  of  personal 
service  within   the  State  of  suit  on  the  creditor  or  his  voluntary 

1  Ace.  Nat.  Bank  v.  Furtick  (Del.),  42  Atl.  479  ;  Swedish- American  Bank  v. 
Bleecker,  72  Minn.  383,  75  N.  W.  740  ;  Douglass  v.  Phenix  Ins.  Ck).,  188  N.  T.  209, 
33  N.  E.  938 ;  Ranney  v.  Morrow,  8  Pugs.  (N.  B.)  270.  —  Ed. 

^  The  opinion  only  is  given  :  it  suflSciently  states  the  case.  —  En. 
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appearance;  and,  second,  whether,  if  such  courts  are  without  juris- 
diction for  this  purpose,  the  payment  by  the  garnishee  of  a  judgment 
rendered  against  him  as  garnishee,  under  such  circumstances^  will 
constitute  any  defence  to  a  subsequent  suit  by  his  creditor  to  recover 
the  debt. 

The  case  presented  is  ruled,  with  respect  to  both  questions,  by 
the  cases  of  Railroad  Co.  v,  Dooley,  78  Ala.  524,  and  Railroad  Co. 
v.  Chumley,  92  Ala.  317.  In  the  former  case  it  was  held  that  a  debt 
due  by  a  foreign  corporation  to  an  employ^  in  the  State  of  its  crea- 
tion, although  it  was  doing  business  in  this  State  also,  could  not  be 
subjected  by  a  creditor  in  this  State  by  attachment  against  the  non- 
resident creditor  and  garnishment  against  the  corporation.  In  the 
latter  we  decided  that  the  payment  by  a  railroad  corporation  created 
by  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  doing  business  also  in  Tennessee,  of 
a  judgment  rendered  against  it  in  Tennessee  under  a  garnishment 
issued  on  a  judgment  recovered  in  that  State  against  an  employ^ 
resident  in  this  State,  was  no  defence  to  an  action  by  the  employ^  to 
recover  the  wages  due  him  for  work  done  in  this  State,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  showing  that,  by  the  statutes  of  Tennessee,  the  court  had 
acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  debt  sought  to  be  reached  and  subjected. 
In  both  of  the  above  cases  it  was  expressly  decided  that  the  situs  I 
of  a  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment,  is  at  the  domicile  of  the! 
creditor,  and  not  that  of  the  debtor;  and  this  f^ct  is  the  true  foun* 
dation  for  the  proposition  that  a  State  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
debt  due  to  a  non-resident,  and  payable  without  the  State  of  suit,  in 
the  absence  of  personal  service  on  the  creditor  within  the  State,  or 
his  voluntary  appearance  in  a  proceeding  in  which  jurisdiction  over 
it  is  sought  to  be  exercised.  If  it  be  conceded  that  a  debt  due  by  a 
resident  of,  or  a  corporation  doing  business  in,  one  State  to  a  resi- 
dent in  another  State  is  not  property  within  the  State  of  the  debtor's 
residence,  no  legislation  by  the  latter  State  can  give  it  a  situs  there 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  citizens,  or  other  persons  resorting  to 
its  courts,  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  claims  against  the  creditor 
by  garnishing  the  person  or  corporation  from  whom  it  is  due.  If  it 
has  no  situs  within  the  debtor's  State,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
any  legislation  attempting  to  give  it  such  situs,  or  to  prescribe  the 
manner  of  service  on  either  the  debtor  or  the  non-resident  creditor, 
by  which  jurisdiction  over  it  may  be  acquired,  unless  by  personal 
service  on  the  creditor  within  the  State,  or  his  voluntary  appearance, 
would  be  as  nugatory  and  ineffectual  to  dispose  of  the  creditor's 
property  in  the  debt  as  would  be  legislation  attempting  to  acquire 
jurisdiction  over  tangible  property  situated  without  the  State.  The 
subject-matter  of  such  legislation,  namely,  the  property  over  which 
it  is  attempted  to  acquire  jurisdiction,  is  entirely  beyond  the  power 
and  contol  of  the  State.  In  the  view  we  take  of  the  question,  the 
condemnation  of  a  debt  due  to  a  non-resident,  without  personal  ser- 
vice within  the  State  of  suit  on  the  defendant,  or  owner  of  the  debt, 
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or  hiB  voluntary  appearance,  is  without  due  proceBS  of  law,  and  it 
BeemB  manifest  that  a  State  cannot  make  that  due  process  of  law 
which  is  not  such.  Martic  v.  Railroad  Co.,  50  Hun,  347,  3  N.  Y. 
Supp.  82.  It  is  immaterial  aUo,  under  this  concession,  whether  the 
corporation  garnishee,  if  the  garnishee  be  a  corporation,  is  one 
created  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  debt  is  sought  to  be 

i condemned,  or  is  a  foreign  corporation,  doing  business  therein  by 
permission  of  the  State.     The  question  is  not  one  of  Jurisdiction 
over  the  garnishee,  but  one  of  Jurisdiction  over  property  situated 
without  the  State,  and,  through  the  seizure  of  such  property,  over 
the  owner  thereof. 
/     The  right  of  a  State  to  inquire  into  the  obligations  of  a  non- 
(  resident,  and  its  Jurisdiction  to  attach  his  property  to  answer  for 
4  such  obligations,  is  founded  solely  on  the  fact  that  each  State  has 
/  exclusive  control  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  property  situated  within 
/   its  territorial  limits,  and  the  inquiry  can  be  carried  only  to  the  extent 
I    necessary  to  control  the  disposition  of  such  pi*operty.     If  there  be  no 
\   personal  service  on  the  defendant  or  owner  of  the  property,  or  appear- 
ance by  him,  the  Jurisdiction  cannot  extend  beyond  binding  the  prop- 
/^erty  attached  or  efifects  garnished.     Consequently,  if  the  non-resident 
/  has^o  property  within  the  State,  and  xhere  has  been  no  personal 
1  service  on  him  within  the  State,  %r  voluntary  appearance  by  him, 
/  there  is  nothing  upon  which  its  tribunals  can  adjudicate;  and  any 
^  Judgment  rendered  under  such  circumstances,  whether  affecting  the 
person  only,  or  the  property  also,  would  be  void  for  want  of  juris- 
diction of  the  person  and  of  the  subject-matter.     Bank  v.  Clement, 
109  Ala.  280;  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714;  St  Clair  o.  Cox,  106 
U.  S.  350;  Freeman  v.  Alderson,  119  U.  S.  185.     It  was  held  in 
Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  supra^  that,  in  a  suit  on  a  money  demand  against 
a  non-resident,  substituted  seiTice  of  process  by  publication  is  effect- 
ual only  where,  in  connection  with  pronPHH  iLgainaf  ^^^  p^nw>n  ^^'' 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  property  withi"  ^^'^  StatA  i^  bmig^^ 
under  the  control  of  the  court,  and  subjected  to  its  disposition  by 
process  adapted  to  that  purpose,  or  where  the  judgment  is  sought  as 
a  means  of  reaching  said  property  or  affecting  some  interest  therein; 
and  that  a  judgment  bv  default  against  a  non-resident  upon  such  ser- 
vice  only,  no  property  of  the  defendant  within  the  State  having  been' 
sei^fid__DliQ£^to   the   rendition  '  of   the  judgment,  was  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  void,   and  the  title  of  defendant  to  property 
within  the  State  sold  under  execution  issued  on  such  jucigmcnt  was 
n"Qt  devested  by  riUt'h  Bttlfe,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  or  the  t>tate 
or  suit  autnorized  service  in  this  manner  upon  a  non-resident,  and 
alieiii^led  10  piuleul  lilB  tltl6  6f  a  purchaser  in  gooa  laitnTT'prop. 
er.ty  sold  under  execution  issued  on  such  judgment.     In  the  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field  it  is  said;  "Ko  State  can  exercise  direct  juris- 
diction and  authority  over  persons  or  property  without  its  territory. 
The  several  States  are  of  equal  dignity  and  authority,  and  the  inde* 
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peodence  of  one  implies  the  ezclasion  of  power  from  all  others. 
And  so  it  has  been  laid  down  by  jurists  as  an  elementary  principle 
that  the  laws  of  one  State  have  no  operation  outside  of  its  territory, 
except  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  comity ;  and  that  no  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  it  can  extend  its  process  beyond  that  territory  so  as  to  sub- 
ject either  persons  or  property  to  its  decisions.  '  And  any  exertion 
of  authority  of  this  sort  beyond  this  limit,'  says  Story,  '  is  a  mere 
nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such  persons  or  property  in  any 
other  tribunal.'  "  This  decision,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  construction 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  its 
effect  on  judgments  rendered  against  non-residents  without  personal 
service  or  voluntary  appearance,  and  without  a  preliminary  seizure 
of  property  of  the  defendant  within  the  State  of  suit,  is  binding 
upon,  aud  must  be  followed  by,  the  courts  of  the  several  States.  It 
necessarily  results  from  the  principles  declared  therein  that  if  the 
situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment  be  at  the  domicile  of 
the  creditor,  and  the  debt  be  not  property  within  the  garnishee  State, 
any  judgment  rendered  against  the  creditor,  as  well  as  any  judgment 
the  effect  of  which  is,  on  its  face,  to  discharge  the  debt  due  to  the 
non-resident  by  requiring  the  debtor,  the  garnishee,  to  pay  it  to  the 
non-resident's  creditor,  is  without  due  process  of  law,  and  void, 
unless  there  was  personal  sei*vice  on  the  defendant  within  the  State 
or  a  voluntary  appearance  by  him.  It  necessarily  follows,  also,  that 
the  payment  of  such  judgment  by  the  garnishee  is  no  protection  to 
him  in  a  subsequent  suit  by  his  creditor  to  recover  the  debt,  and  that 
any  legislation  by  the  garnishee  fetate  attempting  to  acquire  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  d6bt,  by  declaring  it  to  be  property  within  its  limits, 
subject  to  seizure  by  service  of  process  on  the  garnishee  and  service 
by  publication  on  the  non-resident  defendant,  "is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  incapable  of  binding  such  persons  or  property  in  any  other 
tTibunaL"  '  ' 

Any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  authorities  on  the  question 
of  the  situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment  would  be  vain, 
but  analogy,  as  well  as  reason  and  justice  to  the  creditor,  would 
seem  to  fix  it  at  the  domicile  of  the  creditor,  and  forbid  its  seizure 
or  any  change  in  the  ownership  thereof,  by  the  law  or  procedure  of 
any  other  State.  It  ia  now  well  settled  that  a  debt  due  by  an  insol- 
ent to  a  non-resident  is  property  within  the  creditor's  S^tate,  and 
that  no  law  or  decree  of  the  debtor's  State  discharging  his  debts  can 
operate  to  discharge  the  debt  due  to  the  non-resident.  Brown  v. 
Smart,  145  U.  S.  454;  Denny  v.  Bennett,  128  U.  S.  489;  Pattee  v. 
Paige,  163  Mass.  352;  Bank  v,  Batcbeller,  151  Mass.  589;  Wilson 
V.  Matthews,  32  Ala.  345.  It  is  equally  well  settled  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  a  debt  has  its  situs  at  the  domicile  of  the  cred- 
itor. State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  800;  Kirtland  v. 
Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  491;  In  re  Bronson's  Estate,  150  N.  Y.  1; 
Potter  V.  Ross,  23  N.  J.  Law,  517:  Boyd  v.  City  of  Selma,  96  Ala. 
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i50.  In  the  opinion  of  the  State  Tax  Case  it  was  said:  ^'Bat  debtd 
owing  by  a  corporation,  like  debts  owing  by  individaals,  are  not 
property  of  the  debtors  in  any  sense.  They  are  obligations  of  the 
debtors,  and  only  possess  value  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  — with 
(them  are  property,  and  in  their  hands  they  may  be  taxed.  To  call 
/debts  property  of  the  debtors  is  simply  to  misuse  terms.  All  the 
f  property  there  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  debts  of  cor- 
porations, belongs  to  the  creditors  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and 
follows  their  domicile,  whatever  they  may  be.  Their  debts  can  have 
no  locality  separate  from  the  paities  to  whom  they  are  due."  We 
are  unable  to  perceive  any  sound  reason  for  giving  to  a  debt  a  differ- 
ent situs  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment,  and  none,  satisfactory  to 
us,  has  been  offered  by  those  decisions  which  give  it  a  different  situs 
for  this  purpose  only.  If  a  debt  due  to  a  non-resident  cannot  be 
discharged  by  an  insolvency  law  or  decree  of  the  debtor's  State, 
because  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  over  the  creditor  and  the  debt,  a 
like  reason  should  forbid  its  discharge  by  garnishment  proceedings. 
Those  courts  which  adhere  to  the  contrary  view  are  not  themselves  in 
accord  as  to  the  theory  upon  which  they  can  acquire  Jurisdiction  over 
such  debts.  In  some  it  is  held  that,  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment, 
a  State  has  the  power  to  fix  the  situs  of  a  debt  at  the  domicile  of  the 
debtor,  although  the  creditor  be  a  non-resident.  Williams  v.  Inger- 
soll,  89  N.  Y.  508;  Douglass  v.  Insurance  Co.,  138  N.  Y.  209; 
Bragg  V.  Gaynor,  85  Wis.  468.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  exercise 
of  such  power  would  be  a  nullity  in  its  effect  upon  the  person  of  a 
non-resident  or  the  debt  due  him.  Others  hold  that  the  situs  of  a 
debt  is  wherever  a  suit  may  be  maintained  to  recover  it.  Harvey 
V.  Railway  Co.,  50  Minn.  406;  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Lang,  127  Mo. 
242.  As  a  general  proposition,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  incorrect, 
and,  as  limited  and  applied  to  garnishments  only,  it  seems  to  us, 
merely  an  arbitrary  distinction.  Moreover,  if  its  situs  is  in  the 
State  of  the  debtor  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  suit  to  recover 
it  may  there  be  maintained,  a  debt  due  by  a  foreign  corporation 
doing  business  in  a  State  other  than  that  of  its  creation,  to  a  non- 
resident of  such  State,  could  not  be  reached  by  a  garnishment  sued 
out  in  the  State  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  expressly  authorizing  it 
to  be  sued  therein  on  a  cause  of  action  arising  without  the  State;  for 
it  is  well  settled,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  action  in  -personam  can  be 
maintained  against  a  foreign  corporation,  unless  the  contract  sued 
on  was  made  or  was  to  be  performed,  or  the  injury  complained  of 
was  suffered,  in  the  State  in  which  the  action  is  brought.  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Carr,  76  Ala.  388;  St.  Clair  v.  Cox,  106  U.  S.  350.  And  it 
has  been  expressly  held  that  a  non-resident  creditor  of  a  corporation 
cannot  have  his  property  in  a  debt  seized  in  a  State  to  which  the 
corporation  may  resort  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business 
through  its  agents,  when  the  claim  arose  on  a  contract  not  to  be 
performed  within  the  State  of  suit.     Reimers  v.  Manufacturing  Co., 
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17  C.  C.  A.  228,  70  Fed.  573;  Douglass  v.  Insurance  Co.,  138  N.  Y. 
209.  We  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  principle  upon  which  our  former 
cases  were  decided,  that  the  situs  of  a  debt  is  at  the  domicile  of  the 
creditor,  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Dooley,  78  Ala.  524;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Chumley,  92' 
Ala.  317;  Reno,  Non-res.,  §  138  et  seq, ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Smith,  70 
Miss.  344,  and  notes ;  Central  Trust  Co.  v,  Chattanooga,  R.  &  C.  R. 
Co.,  68  Fed.  685;  Railway  Co.  v.  Sharitt,  43  Kan.  375;  Renier  v. 
Hurlbut,  81  Wis.  24.  Adhering  in  this  respect  to  the  situs  of  the 
debt  due  from  appellant  to  appellee,  we  are  constrained  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  cited  above,  to 
hold  that  the  judgment  of  the  Tennessee  court,  operating,  as  it  did, 
on  *its  faoe,  to  fiondemn  and  devest  appellee's  property  ip  the  debt 
over  which  it  bad  not  acquired  jurisdiction  by  personal  service 
within  the  State  on  appellee,  or  bv  his  volnntary  ftppearftnce,  was 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  absolutely  void  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  thft  r^^T  ^^**  ^**^b  ftf  Qf  t.he  person  of  its  ownerT  To  such 
Judgments  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  require 
that  any  faith  and  credit  be  given ;  the  constitutional  provision  that 
''full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts, 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State,"  and  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticating  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  being  now  construed  as  applicable  ''only 
when  the  court  rendering  the  judgment  had  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  subject-matter,  and  not  to  preclude  an  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  or  the 
right  of  the  State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  peraon  or 
the  subject-matter."    Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714,  supra. 

We  find  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  city  court  and  it  must  be 
affirmed.^ 


I 


CHICAGO,   ROCK   ISLAND   AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  v. 

STURM. 

SupREHK  Court  of  the  United  States.    1899. 
[Reported  174  United  States,  710.) 

The  defendant  in  error  brought  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  in 
error  in  a  justices'  court  of  Belleville,  Republic  County,  JKanfias?  for 
the  sum  of  8140,  for  wages  due.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  him 
in  the  sum  of  8140  and  interest  and  costs. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  appealed  from  the  judgment  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  county,  to  which  court  all  the  papers  were  transmitted, 
and  the  case  docketed  for  trial. 

>  Ace.  Central  Trust  Co.  ».  a  R.  &  C.  R.  R,  68  Fed.  686.  —  Ed. 
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On  the  10th  of  October,  1894,  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  when 
plaintiff  in  error  filed  a  motion  for  continuance,  supported  by  an 
affidavit  affirming  that  on  the  Idth  day  of  December,  1893,  in  the 
county  of  Pottawattomie  and  State  of  Iowa,  one  A.  H.  Willard  com- 
menced an  action  against  £.  H.  Sturm  in  Justices'  court  before  Oride 
Vicn,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
878.63,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  at 
the  same  time  sued  out  a  writ  of  attachment  and  garnishment,  and 
duly  garnisheed  the  piainti£F  in  error,  and  at  that  time  plaintiff  in 
error  was  indebted  to  defendant  in  error  in  the  sum  of  $77.17  for 
wages,  being  the  same  wages  sought  to  be  recovered  in  this  action; 

That  plaintiff  in  error  filed  its  answer,  admitting  such  indebtedness; 

That  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  said  action  in  Pottawat- 
tomie County  the  defendant  was  a  non-resident  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  that  service  upon  him  was  duly  made  by  publication,  and  that 
afterwards  judgment  was  rendered  against  him  and  plaintiff  in  error 
as  garnishee  for  the  sum  of  $76.16,  and  costs  of  suit  amounting  to 
$19,  and  from  such  judgment  appealed  to  the  District  Court  of  said 
county,  where  said  action  was  then  pending  undetermined; 

That  the  moneys  sought  to  be  recovered  in  this  action  are  the  same 
moneys  sought'  to  be  recovered  in  the  garnishment  proceedings,  and 
that  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  its  courts  had  jurisdiction  thereof,  and 
that  the  said  moneys  were  not  at  the  time  of  the  garnishment  exempt 
from  attachment,  execution,  or  garnishment;  that  the  justice  of  the 
peace  at  all  of  the  times  of  the  proceedings  was  a  duly  qualified  and 
acting  justice,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  were  commenced  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  action,  and  that  if  the  case  be  con* 
tinued  until  the  next  term  of  the  court  the  action  in  Iowa  will  be 

tetermined  and  the  rights  of  plaintiff  in  error  protected. 
The  motion  was  denied,  and  the  plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  in 
nswer  the  same  matters  alleged  in  the  affidavit  for  continuance,  and 
attached  to  the  answer  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Iowa 
courts.  It  also  alleged  that  it  was  a  corporation  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  defendant  in  error  replied  to  the  answer,  and  alleged  that  the 
amount  due  from  plaintiff  in  error  was  for  wages  due  for  services 
rendered  within  three  months  next  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 

I  action;  that  he  was  a  resident,  head  of  a  family,  and  that  the  wages 
were  exempt  under  the  laws  of  Kansas,  and  not  subject  to  garnish- 
ment proceedings;  that  plaintiff  in  error  knew  these  facts,  and  that 
the  Iowa  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  his  property  or  person. 

Evidence  was  introduced  in  support  of  the  issues,  including  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  laws  of  Iowa  relating  to  service  by  publicatioD, 
and  to  attachment  and  garnishment,  and  judgment  was  rendered  for 
the  defendant  in  error  in  the  amount  sued  for. 
A  new  trial  was  moved,  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the 
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"decision  is  contrary  to  and  in  conflict  with  section  1,  article  IV., 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  motion  was  denied. 

On  error  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  from  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  the  case  was  then  brought 
here. 

The  defendant  in  error  was  notified  of  the  suit  against  him  in 
Iowa  and  of  the  proceedings  in  garnishment  in  time  to  have  pro- 
tected his  rights. 

The  errors  assigned  present  in  various  ways  the  contention  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  refused  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to 
the  records  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  in  violation  of  section  1,  article  IV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  each  State  shall  be  authenticated  so  as  to  take  effect  in 
every  other  State,"  approved  May  26,  1790. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Low  for  plaintiff  in  error. 

No  appearance  for  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

How  proceedings  in  garnishment  may  be  availed  of  in  defence  — 
whether  in  abatement  or  bar  of  the  suit  on  the  debt  attached  or  for  a 
continuance  of  it  or  suspension  of  execution  —  the  practice  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  not  uniform.  But  it  is  obvious  and  necessary 
justice  that  such  proceedings  should  be  allowed  as  a  defence  in  some 
way. 

In  the  pending  suit  plaintiff  in  error  moved  for  a  continuance,  and 
not  securing  it  pleaded  the  proceedings  in  garnishment  in  answer. 
Judgment,  however,  was  rendered  against  it,  and  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  authority  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v. 
Sbaritt,  43  Kansas,  375,  and  ''for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Valentine  in  that  case.'* 

The  facts  of  that  case  were  as  follows :  The  Missouri  Pacific  Rait- 
way  Company  was  indebted  to  Sharitt  for  services  performed  in 
Kansas.  Sharitt  was  indebted  to  one  J.  P.  Stewart,  a  resident  of 
Missouri.  Stewart  sued  him  in  Missouri,  and  attached  his  wages  in 
the  hands  of  the  railway  company,  and  the  latter  answered  in  the 
suit  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  garnishment  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1887,  admitting  indebtedness,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  was 
ordered  to  pay  its  amount  into  court.  On  the  27th  of  July  Sharitt 
brought  an  action  in  Kansas  against  the  railway  company  to  recover 
for  his  services,  and  the  company  in  defence  pleaded  the  garnish- 
ment and  order  of  the  Missouri  court.  The  amount  due  Sharitt  hav- 
ing been  for  wages,  was  exempt  from  attachment  in  Kansas.  It 
was  held  that  the  garnishment  was  not  a  defence.  The  facta  were 
similar  therefore  to  those  of  the  case  at  bar. 
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The  ground  of  the  opiDion  of  Mr.  Justice  Valentine  was  that  the 
Missouri  court  had  no  jurisdiction  because  the  situs  of  the  debt  was 
in  Kansas.  In  other  words,  and  to  quote  the  language  of  the  learned 
justice,  'Hhe  situs  of  a  debt  is  either  with  the  owner  thereof,  or  at 
his  domicile;  or  where  the  debt  is  to  be  paid;  and  it  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  a  proceeding  in  garnishment  anywhere  else.  ...  It  is  not 
the  debtor  who  can  carry  or  transfer  or  transport  the  property  in  a 
debt  from  one  State  or  jurisdiction  into  another.  The  situs  of  the 
property  in  a  debt  can  be  changed  only  by  the  change  of  location  of 
the  creditor  who  is  the  owner  thereof,  or  with  his  consent" 

The  primary  proposition  is  that  the  situs  of  a  debt  is  at  the  domi- 
cile of  a  creditor,  or,  to  state^  it  negatively,  it  is  not  at  the  domicile 
of  the  debtor. 

The  proposition  is  supported  by  some  cases;  it  is  opposed  by 
others.  Its  error  proceeds,  as  we  conceive,  from  confounding  debt 
and  credit,  rights  and  remedies.  The  right  of  a  creditor  and  the 
obligation  of  a  debtor  are  correlative  but  different  things,  and  the  law 
in  adapting  its  remedies  for  or  against  either  must  regard  that 
difference.  Of  this  there  are  many  illustrations,  and  a  proper  and 
accurate  attention  to  it  avoids  misunderstanding.  This  court  said 
by  Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  Wyman  v.  Halstead,  109  U.  S.  654,  656: 
'^The  general  rule  of  law  is  well  settled,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  administration  all  simple  contract  debts  are  assets  at  the 
domicile  of  the  debtor."  And  this  is  not  because  of  defective  title 
in  the  creditor  or  in  his  administrator,  but  because  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  the  debtor  requires  it  to  protect  home  creditors.  Wilkins  v. 
Ellett,  9  Wall.  740;  108  U.  S.  256.  Debts  cannot  be  assets  at  the 
domicile  of  the  debtor  if  their  locality  is  fixed  at  the  domicile  of  the 
creditor,  and  if  the  policy  of  the  State  of  the  debtor  can  protect 
home  creditors  through  administration  proceedings,  the  same  policy 
can  protect  home  creditors  through  attachment  proceedings. 

For  illustrations  in  matters  of  taxation,  see  Kirtland  ik  Hotchkiss, 
100  U.  S.  491;  Pullman's  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  141  U.  S.  18; 
Savings  and  Loan  Society  v.  Multnomah  County,  169  U.  S.  421. 

Our  attachment  laws  had  their  origin  in  the  custom  of  London. 
Drake,  §  1.  Under  it  a  debt  was  regarded  as  being  where  the  debtor 
was,  and  questions  of  jurisdiction  were  settled  on  that  regard.  In 
Andrews  v.  Clerke,  1  Carth.  25,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  summarily 
decided  such  a  question,  and  stated  the  practice  under  the  custom  of 
*  London.     The  report  of  the  case  is  brief,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

''Andrews  levied  a  plaint  in  the  sheriff's  court  in  London  and, 
upon  the  usual  suggestion  that  one  T.  S.  (the  garnishee)  was  debtor 
to  the  defendant,  a  foreign  attachment  was  awarded  to  attach  that 
debt  in  the  hands  of  T.  S.,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  then  a 
diletur  was  entered,  which  is  in  nature  of  an  imparlance  in  that  court. 

'* Afterwards  T.  S.  (the  garnishee)  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  set- 
ting forth  that  the  cause  of  debt  due  from  him  to  the  defendant  Sir 
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Robert  Gierke,  and  the  contract  on  which  it  was  founded,  did  arise, 
and  was  made  at  H.  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  extra  jurisdictionem 
curicB ;  and  this  plea  being  overruled,  it  was  now  moved  (in  behalf 
of  T.  S.,  the  garnishee)  for  a  prohibition  to  the  sheriff's  court 
aforesaid,  suggesting  the  said  matter,  (viz.)  that  the  cause  of  action 
did  arise  extra  jurisdictionem^  etc.,  but  the  prohibition  was  denied] 
because  the  debt  always  follows  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  it  is  l 
not  material  where  it  was  contracted,  especially  as  to  this  purpose) 
of  foreign  attachments;  for  it  was  always  the  custom  in  London  to  i 
attach  debts  upon  bills  of  exchange,  and  goldsmith*s  notes,  etc.,  if 
the  goldsmith  who  gave  the  note  on  the  person  to  whom  the  bill  is 
directed,  liveth  within  the  city  without  any  respect  had  to  the  place 
where  the  debt  was  contracted." 

The  idea  of  locality  of  things  which  may  be  said  to  be  intangible 
is  somewhat  confusing,  but  if  it  be  kept  up  the  right  of  the  creditor 
and  the  obligation  of  the  deM^^  ^flnn/x»  hftyfi  tillfi  ?yr?i  unless  debtor 
and  creditor  live  in  the  gftTjflg  place.  But  we  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  idea  at  all  or  to  give  it  important  distinction. 
/The  essential  service  of  foreign  attachment  laws  is  to  reach  and 
arrest  the  payment  of  what  is  due  and  might  be  paid  to  a  non- 
resident to  the  defeat  of  his  creditors.  To  do  it  he  must  go  to  the 
domicile  of  his  debtor,  and  can  only  do  it  under  the  laws  and  pro- 
cedure in  force  there.  This  is  a  legal  necessity,  and  considerations 
of  situs  are  somewhat  artificial.  If  not  artificial,  whatever  of  sub- 
stance there  is  must  be  with  the  debtor.  He  and  he  only  has  some- 
thing in  his  hands.  That  something  is  the  res,  and  gives  character^ 
to  the  action  as  one  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  rem.  MooneyV 
V.  Buford  &  George  Mfg.  Co.,  72  Fed.  Rep.  82;  Conflict  of  Laws, 
§  549,  and  notes. 

To  ignore  this  is  to  give  immunity  to  debts  owed  to  non-resident 
creditors  from  attachment  by  their  creditors,  and  to  deny  necessary 
remedies.     A  debt  may  be  as  valuable  as  tangible  things.     It  is  not 
capable  of  manual  seizure,  as  they  are,  but  no  more  than  they  can 
it  be  appropriated  by  attachment  without  process  and  the  power  to 
/execute  the  process.     A  notice  to  the  debtor  must  be  given,  and  can 
Nonly  be  given  and  enforced  where  he  is.     This,  as  we  have  already 
Asaid,  is  a  necessity,  and  it  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  insistence  upon 
/fictions  or  refinements  about  situs  or  the  rights  of  the  creditor.     Of 
/course,  the  debt  is  the  property  of  the  creditor,  and  because  it  is, 
(the  law  seeks  to  subject  it,  as  it  does  other  property,  to  the  payment 
of  his  creditora.     If  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  process 
against  and  jurisdiction  of  his  debtor,  that  way  does  not  occur  to  us. 
Besides  the  proposition  which  we  have  discussed  there  are  involved 
in  the  decision  of  the  Sharitt  case  the  propositions  that  a  debt  may 
have  a  situs  where  it  is  payable,  and  that  it  cannot  be  made  migra- 
tory by  the  debtor.     The  latter  was   probably  expressed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  primai*y  proposition  and  does  not  require  separate 
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consideration.  Besides  there  is  no  fact  of  change  of  domicile  in  the 
case.  The  plaintiff  in  eiTor  was  not  temporarily  in  Iowa.  It  was 
an  Iowa  corporation  and  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  was  Euch  at  the 
time  the  debt  sued  on  was  contracted,  and  we  are  not  concerned  to 
inquire  whether  the  cases  which  decide  that  a  debtor  temporarily 
in  a  State  cannot  be  garnished  there,  are  or  are  not  justified  by 
principle. 

The  proposition  that  the  situs  of  a  debt  is  where  it  is  to  be  paid, 
is  indefinite.  ^* AH  debts  are  payff>^l<>  oTr^ryiirhiar^^  ""Ippifl  fhprti  J^"* 
some  special  limitation  or  provifainT^  \i\  rt^a^ant  iI^  thft  pj^y^fffti  !^^ 
rnift  jj^j^g  Wl^l  ^ebts  as  such  have  no  locus  or  situs,  but  accompany 
thft  fiiNPHj^foj-  €^9jyv^}}9,x^  and  ftuJbhQrizg^a  d^l^^^ifi  ppf^n  fho  /^^^^f^f 
everywhere."  2  Parsons  on  Contracts,  8th  edition,  702.  The  debt 
invoU'ed  in  the  pending  case  had  no  ^^special  limitation  or  provision, 
in  respect  to  payment.'*  It  was  payable  pe|]f^''«»^ny  ^^/^  ^^»m  i^^^^^I 
been. sued  on  in  Iowa,  and  thereforfj  w^m  fttVo^hoKu  f.^  t^«>«  This  I 
IS  the  principle  and  effect  of  the  best  considered  cases  —  the  inevi- 
table effect  from  the  nature  of  transitory  actions  and  the  purpose  of 
foreign  attachment  laws  if  we  would  enforce  that  purpose.  Embree 
r.  Hanna,  5  Johns.  101;  Hull  v.  Blake,  13  Mass.  153;  Blake  v.  Wil- 
liams, 6  Pick.  286;  Harwell  v.  Sharp,  85  Georgia,  124;  Harvey  v. 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  50  Minnesota,  405;  Mahany  ».  Kcphart,  • 
15  W.  Va.  609;  Leiber  v.  Railroad  Co.,  49  Iowa,  688;  National  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Chambers,  53  N.  J.  Rq.  468;  Holland  v.  Mobile  <&  Ohio 
Railroad,  84  Tenn.  414;  Pomeroy  v.  Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.,  157 
Illinois,  176;  Berry  Bros.  v.  Nelson,  Davis,  &  Co.,  77  Texas,  191; 
Wyeth  Hardware  Co.  v.  Lang,  127  Missouri,  242;  Howland  v.  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  &c.  Railway,  134  Missouri,  474. 

Mr.  Justice  Valentine  also  expressed  the  view  that  "if  a  debt  is 
exempt  from  a  judicial  process  in  the  State  where  it  is  created,  tJie 
exemption  will  follow  the  debt  as  an  incident  thereto  into  any  other 
State  or  jurisdiction  into  which  the  debt  may  be  supposed  to  be 
carried."     For  this  he  cites  some  cases. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  learned  justice  considered  that  the  doc- 
trine affected  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iowa  courts  or  was  but  an 
incident  of  the  law  of  situs  as  expressed  by  him.  If  the  latter,  it 
has  been  answered  by  what  we  have  already  said.  If  the  former, 
it  cannot  be  sustained.  It  may  have  been  error  for  the  Iowa  court 
to  have  ruled  against  the  doctrine,  but  the  error  did  not  destroy 
jurisdiction.     134  Missouri,  474. 

But  we  do  not  assent  to  the  proposition.  Exemption  laws  are  not 
a  part  of  the  contract;  they  ^^'ff  p«''^  ^^  ^||ift  ren^edy  and  subiectTto 
jhe  law  of  the  forum.  Freeman  on  Executions,  sec.  209,  and  cases 
cited;  also  iviineral  i'oint  Railroad  v.  Barron,  83  Illinois,  365;  Car- 
son V.  Railway  Co.,  88  Tennessee,  646;  Couley  v.  Chilcote,  25  Ohio 
St.  320;  Albrecht  v.  Treitschke,  17  Nebraska,  205;  O'Connor  v. 
Walter,   37   Nebraska,  267;   Chicago,  Burlington,  Ac.  Railroad  v. 
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Moore,  81  Nebraska,  629 ;  Moore  v.  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &c.  Rail- 
road, 48  Iowa,  885;  Broadstreet  v.  Clark,  D.  &  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul 
Raili-oad,  Garnishee,  65  Iowa,  670;  Stevens  v.  Brown,  5  West  Vir- 
ginia, 450.  See  also  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Donnally,  8  Pet. 
861;  Wilcox  v.  Hunt,  18  Pet.  378;  Townsend  v.  Jemison,  9  How. 
407;  Walworth  v.  Harris,  129  U.  S.  865;  Penfield  v.  Chesapeake, 
Ohio,  &c.  Railroad,  184  U.  S.  851.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  lex 
fori  governs,  see  Conflict  of  Laws,  571  et  seq. 

There  are  cases  for  and  cases  against  the  proposition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  garnishee  to  notify  the  defendant,  his  creditor,  of  the 
pendency  of  the  proceedings,  and  also  to  make  the  defence  of  exemp- 
tion, or  he  will  be  precluded  from  claiming  the  proceedings  in 
defence  of  an  action  against  himself.  We  need  not  comment  on  the 
cases  or  reconcile  them,  as  such  notice  was  given  and  the  defence 
was  made.  The  plaintiff  in  en*or  did  all  it  could  and  submitted  only 
to  the  demands  of  the  law. 

In  Broadstreet  v.  Clark,  65  Iowa,  670,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  decided  that  exemption  laws  pertained  to  the  remedy  and  were 
not  a  defence  in  that  State.  This  ruling  is  repeated  in  Willard  v. 
Sturm,  98  Iowa,  555,  and  applied  to  the  proceedings  in  garnishment 
now  under  review. 

It  followa  from  these  views  that  the  Iowa  court  had  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  Kansas  courts  did  not  give  to  the  proceedings  in  lowa^ 
ttfe  faith  and  credit  they  ha^  there>  and  were  hence  entitled  to  Jjy 
Kansas^ 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  ease  remanded  for  further  pro* 
ceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion.^ 


EINWOLD  V.  THE   GERMAN  WEST  AFRICAN  COMPANY. 

Supreme  Court  ov  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1887. 

[Reported  5  Juia,  86.] 

This  was  a  motion  to  attach  cei*tain  goods  belonging  to  the  German 
West  African  Company  to  found  Jurisdiction. 

The  company  consisted  of  Germans,  and  was  established  at  Berlin, 
and  a  trading  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  b}*  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Baron  von  Steineker,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  also  a  German, 
had  been  engaged  upon  the  expedition.  The  goods  had  been  sent  to 
Cape  Town,  where  a  vessel  was  to  be  chartered  to  carry  them  to  Wal- 
wich  Bay.  From  there  the  expedition  was  to  proceed  to  Ova  m  pel  and 
—  independent  territory  —  where  a  station  was  to  be  erected,  and  cer- 

1  Ace.  Cross  o.  Brown,  19  B.  I.  220,  3S  Atl.  147 ;  M.  &  0.  R.  R.  v,  Bamhill,  91 
Tenn.  395,  19  S.  W.  21 ;  aj^d  see  Wyeth  H.  &.  M.  Co.  v,  Lang,  127  Mo.  242,  29  S.  W. 
1010.  — Ed.  ^ 
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tain  of  the  expedition  were  then  to  proceed  to  the  Zambesi.  The  plain- 
tifif  had  been  engaged  principally  as  guide,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  interior.  He  was  to  receive  a  certain  salary,  to  commence  from 
the  time  the  expedition  arrived  at  Walwich  Bay ;  £5  were  to  be  paid 
him  for  expenses  to  Cape  Town,  and  Steineker  had  also  received  £100 
for  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  at  Cape  Town.  At 
the  latter  place  Steineker  dismissed  the  plaintiff  from  the  company's 
service,  without  making  these  payments,  and  he,  alleging  he  was  about 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  company  for  wrongful  dismissal,  now 
made  the  present  application.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  Steineker  was 
domiciled  here.^ 

De  Villiers,  C.  J.  This  matter  was  brought  before  me  in  the  course 
of  last  week  in  the  form  of  an  application  to  restrain  the  resi)ondent 
compan}'  from  removing  the  160  cases  which  are  now  at  the  docks,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  applicant  to  bring  an  action 
for  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  I  at  once  refused  to  make  any 
order  on  such  an  application,  because  the  fact  that  goods  belonging  to 
the  respondent  are  in  this  Colony  gives  the  applicant  no  right  to  arrest 
these  goods.  The  form  of  the  application  has  now  been  altered,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  goods  is  sought  on  the  grounds  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  obtain  Jurisdiction  by  means  of  attachment,  and  that  the  at- 
tachment  is  really  for  the  purpose  of  founding  jurisdiction  in  this  court 
Tht  question  now  to  be  determined  is  whether  this  court  ought,  at  the 
jjQygtance  of  a  foreigner  not  resident  in  this  Colony,  to  attach  property 
belonging  to  another  non-resident  foreigner,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing jurisdiction  in  an  action  intended  to  be  instituted  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  entered  into  in 
a  foreign  country.  The  question  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  further  question  whether  the  contract,  although  entered  into  in  Ger- 
many, is  not  one  which  must  be  performed  in  this  Colony ;  but  it  is 
clear,  from  the  applicant's  own  affidavit,  that  he  was  engaged  to  per- 
form certain  services  in  Ovampoland,  and  other  native  territories  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  which  are  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  court.  The  expedition  started  from  Hamburg,  and  the  fact  that 
the  starting-point  in  Africa  is  Walwich  Ba}*,  which  is  within  the 
Colony,  does  not  Justify  the  court  in  the  holding  that  the  contract  is  to 
be  performed  within  the  Jurisdiction.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
circumstance,  that  a  portion  of  the  applicant's  travelling  expenses  was 
to  be  paid  upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Cape  Town.  The  ex- 
pedition was  to  use  certain  ports  of  this  Colony,  as  poils  of  lading,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  its  ultimate  destination,  which  was  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  the  whole  of  its  business  was  to  be  carried  on.  The 
alleged  breach  of  contract  consists,  not  in  refusing  to  pay  the  small 
sum  payable  on  arrival  in  Cape  Town,  but  in  dismissing  the  applicant 
altogether,  and  preventing  him  from  Joining  the  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior. The  80th  section  of  the  Charter  of  Justice  enacts  that  the  Su- 
1  Arguments  of  counsel  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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preme  Court  ^'  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  and  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  mixed,  arising^  within  the  said  Colony, 
with  jurisdiction  over  onr  subjects,  and  liIT'other  persons  whomsoever, 
residing  and  being  within  the  said  Colony,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man- 
ner and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  Supreme  Court  now  existing 
within  the  said  Colony  now  hath  or  can  lawfully  exercise  the  same."  It 
has  never  been  understood  in  this  court  that  this  section  excludes  the 
jurisdiction  acquired  over  persons,  not  domiciled  in  this  Colony,  by 
means  of  an  attachment  of  their  person  or  property  ad  fundandatn 
ipv  to  use  Voct's  expression,  which  more  correctly  expresses  the  mod- 
ern practice,  adfirinandam)juri8d\ctionem.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  case  in  this  court,  in  which  such  an  attachment  has  been  issued, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  jurisdiction,  for  which  no  other  legal 
ground  existed.  In  the  case  of  Hornblow  v,  Fotheringham  (1  Menzies, 
365),  Menzies,  J.,  expressed  grave  doubt  whether  the  court  should  use 
its  process  of  arrest,  at  the  instance  of  a  pere</ri?m8,  in  order  to  create 
a  jurisdiction  which,  without  such  arrest,  it  would  not  possess.  In 
Heinaman  v,  Jenkins  (2  Searle,  10),  Bell,  J.,  discharged  a  writ  of  arrest 
which  had  been  granted  against  an  American  ship,  calling  at  the  port  of 
Table  Bay,  in  respect  of  a  contract  entered  into  at  New  York,  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Melbourne.  It  is  true  that  the  arrest  in  that  case  had  been 
made  under  the  8th  Rule  of  court,  and  that  the  learned  judge  at  first 
decided  to  discharge  the  arrest  upon  grounds,  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  terms  of  the  Rule,  or  by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  court,  but 
upon  the  simple  question  of  jurisdiction  his  final  decision  certainly  did 
not  support  the  present  applicant's  contention.  In  Wilhelm  v.  Francis 
(Buchanan's  Rep.,  1876,  p.  216),  where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  re- 
sided out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  contract  between  them 
had  been  entered  into  .be3'ond,  and  was  not  to  be  performed  in  the 
Colon}^,  this  court  refused  to  order  the  attachment  of  property  for  the^ 
purpose  of  founding  jurisdiction.  Two  cases  have  been  cited  which  at 
first  sight  might  appear  to  support  the  applicant's  contention,  but  when 
closely  examined  they  will  be  found  not  to  have  any  real  application. 
In  Dunell  v.  Van  der  Plank  (3  Menz.  112),  the  headnote  states  that 
arrest  of  a  ship  to  found  jurisdiction  was  ^'  granted  at  the  instance  of 
an  English  creditor  on  an  English  contract ; "  but,  from  the  case  itself, 
it  would  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  on  the  record  were  not  English  cred- 
itors, but  persons  domiciled  in  the  Colony.  The  defendant's  counsel 
indeed  argued  that  the  real  plaintiffs  were  English  creditors,  but  the 
court  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted  this  view.  It  is  true  that  Men- 
zies, J.,  held  that  the  attachment  ought  to  be  granted,  even  if  applied  for 
by  the  plaintiffs  as  attorneys  for  the  English  creditors ;  but  this  was  not 
the  true  ground  of  the  decision,  and  his  dictum  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  view  expressed  by  him  in  the  previous  case  of  Hornblow  v. 
Fotheringham.  In  Poultney  v.  Van  Santcn  (Buch.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  76), 
a  rule  was  made  absolute  attaching  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an 
abandoned  ship,  pending  an  action  b}*  a  passenger  for  damages  arising 
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from  the  non-completioii  of  the  vo3-age  from  Buenos  Ajres  to  New 
South  Wales,  the  passage  having  been  taken  in  Buenos  A^Tes.  There, 
however,  no  objection  was  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defendant  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  by 
tendering  a  certain  sum  as  damages,  with  the  costs  incurred  in  this 
court. 

—By  applying  for  an  order  to  attach  property  to  found  jurisdiction, 
ihc  applicant  in  the  present  case  virtually  admits  that  without  such  an 
fllJachment  the  court  would  not  possess  sufficient  jurisdiction.  What, 
then,  are  the  grounds  uix)n  which  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  can  be 
exercised,  in  respect  of  any  contract  over  any  defendant  without  his 
I  Consent,  express  or  implied?  The  grounds  are  threefold;  viz.  b}' 
/Virtue  of  the  defendant's  domicile  being  here,  by  virtue  of  the  contract 
either  having  been  entered  into  here  or  having  to  be  performed  here, 
litnd  b\^Yirtuc  of  the  subject-matter  in  an  action  in  rem  bein^  situated 
jn  this  Colony'.  If  the  defendant  is  domiciled  here,  the  process  of  at- 
tachment is  wholly  unnecessary ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  domicile, 
the  invariable  practice  in  this  court  has  been  to  attach  the  person  or  the 
property  of  the  defendants,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  jurisdiction, 
even  where  either  of  the  two  latter  requisites  is  present.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  ever}'  one  of  the  three  requisites  is  wanting.  Ought  the  court 
then  to  suppi}*  the  defect,  by  issuing  its  process  for  the  attachment  of 
property  belonging  to  the  respondent,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  Col- 
ony in  its  transit  to  the  interior  ?  Such  a  process  was  wholl}'  unknown 
to  the  Roman  law,  which,  however,  allowed  a  defendant  to  be  sued  in 
the  courts  of  the  countr}-  where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  or  agreed 
to  be  performed.  The  canon  law,  according  to  Groenewegen  (ad  Cod. 
3,  13,  2),  did  not  allow  a  person  to  be  sued  in  the  countrj-  of  the  con- 
tract unless  found  there,  and  this  rule,  he  adds,  ^'  is  consistent  with  the 
customs  of  ourselves  and  other  nations."  And  in  another  passage  (ad 
Cod.  3,  18)  he  says :  "  Our  ancestors  have  deemed  it  unjust  and  con- 
trary to  all  reasons  to  send  their  sickle  into  the  harvest  of  another  juris- 
diction, under  the  pretext  of  their  own  country  being  the  place  where  a 
wrong  was  committed,  or  the  place  where  a  contract  was  entered  into, 
or  intended  to  be  performed."  He  adds :  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  custom  of  ours  has  given  rise  to  the  modern  practice  of  arrest- 
ing debtors,  than  which  nothing  is  more  common."  The  practice  of 
arresting  debtors  or  attaching  their  property  in  order  to  found  jurisdic- 
tion was  well  established  in  Holland,  in  the  time  of  Voet ;  but  it  is  by- 
no  means  clear  to  me,  from  the  Dutch  cases  I  have  consulted,  that  it 
was  ever  actually  exercised  where  the  contract  had  been  entered  into 
and  was  to  be  performed  elsewhere  than  in  Holland.  In  actions  in  rem 
it  was  of  course  a  common  practice  to  attach  property  situate  in  Hol- 
land for  the  purpose  of  confirming  jurisdiction.  In  regard  to  this 
Colony  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  80th  section  of  the  Charter  of 

I.JnstV'^i  *^"d  Ji9_tlie  iygtclj^gjoLlPP^-^^^  nations,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
jurisdiction  ought  not  to  be  assumed  b^'  this  court,  in  cases  wTiere  not 
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one  of  the  requisite  jgrounds  which  I  have  enumerated  isB.resent.  In 
England  the  process  of  attachment  to  found  jurisdiction  is  unknown,! 
but  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  courts  is  wider  than  in  any  other 
countrj'.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  even  in  England  jurisdiction  would 
be  exercised  in  a  case  like  the  present.  In  Cookney  v.  Anderson  (81 
Beav.  452),  a  bill  was  filed  in  England  to  administer  the  trusts  of  a 
Scotch  creditor's  deed,  under  which  a  mining  concern  in  Scotland  was 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  trustee.  All  the  parties  except  the  plaintiff  were 
domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  an  order  had  been  obtained  to  serve  the  bill 
there.  The  defendants  appeared  and  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction.  The 
demurrer  was  allowed  by  Sir  John  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
his  decision  was  affirmed  by  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Chancellor.  **  I 
think,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  *'  the  principles  which  govern  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  parties  to  contracts  is  analogous  to  those 
of  the  civil  law,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  adopted  by  all 
modern  nations.  The}'  are  described  by  all  writers  to  consist  of  three 
circumstances,  any  one  of  which  will  give  jurisdiction  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  first  is,  where  the 
domicile  of  the  defendant  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  j 
second  is  where  the  subject-matter  is  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  r 
the  court.  And  the  third  is  where  the  contract  in  question  was  entered 
into  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court."  He  then  points  out  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  Scotch  law 
in  an  English  court,  and  of  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  court  against 
a  person  domiciled  in  Scotland,  and  continues  thus,  "  It  would  be,  as  I 
apprehend,  an  unprecedented  event  in  the  records  of  this  court,  if  two 
foreigners  should  enter  into  a  contract  relating  to  foreign  affairs  to  be 
performed  in  their  own  country,  that  this  court  would  allow  one  of  them 
to  sue  the  other  with  reference  to  that  contract  in  the  English  tribu- 
nals. .  .  .  The  forum  domicilii,  the  forum  rei  sitcB,  and  forum  loci 
contractus  are  all  wanting,  and  I  can  find  no  case  or  authority  which 
would  maintain  such  an  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court" 

But,  quite  independently  of  the  English  practice,  I  am  satisfied,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  that  the  present  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
court  should  issue  its  process  for  the  attachment  of  a  foreigner's  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  establishing  jurisdiction  over  him. 
The  application  must  therefore  be  refused  with  costs.* 

^  Acc»  Blaine  v.  Colonial  Marine  Assurance  Co.,  I  Jnta,  402  ;  Wilhelm  t;.  Francis, 
6  Buchanan,  216.  And  see  to  the  same  efifect  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  v.  Richardson 
(Marseilles,  1893),  21  Clunet,  112.  — £d. 
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J  4 

TODESCO  V.   DUMONT- 

Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.    1890. 

[ReporUd  18  Clunet,  559.] 

The  Court.  Todeaco,  an  Austrian  subject  domiciled  at  Vienna, 
alleges  that  Damont,  a  German  without  known  domicile  at  Paris, 
residing  in  London,  should  be  ordered  to  pay  him  44,700.95  francs, 
the  amount  of  a  note  made  by  Dumont  to  Todesco,  dated  Augsburg, 
March  9,  1876,  registered  at  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1889.  Todesco  further 
prays  the  court  to  validate  the  garnishment  made  by  him  upon  this 
note,  on  Betzold,  a  banker  of  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1889.  Incidentally 
Todesco  moves  that  the  question  of  validation  be  continued  until 
a  competent  court  has  passed  on  the  validity  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion. Dumont  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  parties  are  foreigners,  and  the  obligation  was  contracted  in 
another  country. 

Though  the  court  is  incompetent  in  such  a  case  to  determine,  as 
between  strangers,  the  existence  of  the  obligation,  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary competent  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  an  attachment  or  of  a 
levy  of  execution  resulting  from  a  garnishment  made  within  its  juris- 
diction. It  ought  always  to  grant  a  continuance  to  the  attaching 
creditor  to  enable  him  to  prove  his  claim  before  a  competent  court, 
on  penalty,  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  of  nullity  of  the  whole 
process. 

On  these  grounds  the  court  has  jurisdiction  only  of  the  question  of 

the  validity  of  the  garnishment.     A  continuance  is  granted  for  six 

months  from  this  date,  within  which  time,  on   penalty  of  nullity, 

Todesco  shall  sue  said  Dumont,  on  the  principal  obligation,  before 

11    j^^    -i*^   '       a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.   . 

Ca-AU-'C3CtSCx>cAA  *^^   *  ^      jurisdiction  for  divorce. 

(j^^-V^^^^^^"^^       ^  LE  MESDRIER  v.   LE  MESDRIER. 

-  .      /  1^   V  jTuDiciAL  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     1895. 

^AAaX  Pt4>V  VA^X<5u«^^Uri.^  [Reported  [1895]  Appeal  Cases,  517.] 

Q,^r*>tAjJijijJ(/L^  N.  Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon,  which  dismissed  appel- 

^^JLJ»\4lU>^  lant's  libel  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction.     At 

\\  Hi  the  time  of  the  mairiage^which  was^solemnized^    England)  gppel- 
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lant.  the  husband,  was  and  has  since  remained  a  resident  of  Ceylon^ 
but  was  then  and  has  since  remained  domiciled  in^En^lijiii^    ^{^ 
respondent  was  a  French wopoian.^ 
"TBe"3u3gment  of  their  Lordships  was  delivered  by  Lord  Watson. 

When  carefully  examined,  neither  the  English  nor  the  Scottish 
decisions  are,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  sufficient  id  gfltftbUsh  the 
proposition  that,  in  either  of  these  countries,  there  exists  a  recog- 
nized rule  of  general  law  to  the  effect  that  a  so-called  mati-imonial 

s 


lomicile  gives  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  marriage, 
1  oiiemache  v.  ToUemache,  1  5Sw.  &  Tr.  557,  whic 


FEich  was  decided  by 
three  judges  in  1859,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act, 
appeal's  to  be  an  authority  to  the  contrary.  The  learned  judges 
sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  court,  which  was  the  forum 
of  the  husband's  domicile,  and  disregarded  as  incompetent  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Session  dissolving  his  marriage,  although  he  had  a 
matrimonial  domicile  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  bona  fide  resided  for 
four  years  with  his  wife,  neither  casually  nor  as  a  traveller.  Then 
in  Brodie  v.  Brodie,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  259,  in  the  year  1861,  three  leanied 
judges  decided  the  opposite,  holding  that  residence  of  that  kind, 
which  had  been  found  in  ToUemache  v.  ToUemache,  to  be  insufficient 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  Scottish  court  where  the  domicile  was  Eng- 
lish, was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction  to  themselves 
where  the  domicile  was  Australian.  In  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2 
P.  &  D.  435,  jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  Lord  Penzance  upon  the 
ground  that  the  petitioner  had  acquired  an  English  domicile,  with  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  his  Lordship  that  such  domicile  ought  to  be 
the  sole  ground  of  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  marriage.  In  Niboyet  v. 
Niboyet,  4  P.  D.  1,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  expressed  a  similar  opin- 
ion,  and  dismissed  the  suit  of  the  petitioner,  who  had  a  matrimonial 
domicile  in  England  which  fully  answered  the  definition  of  such 
domicile  given  either  in  Brodie  v.  Brodie  or  in  Pitt  v.  Pitt,  1  Court 
Sess.  Cas.  dd  Series,  106,  4  Macq.  App.  Cas.  627.  His  decision 
was,  no  doubt,  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal;  but  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  their  Lordships  have 
afready  pointed  out  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  was  mainly,  if 
not  alt(^ether,  based  upon  a  reason  which  will  not  bear  scrutiny. 

The  Scottish  decisions  appear  to  their  Lordships  to'  be  equally 
inefficient  to  show  that  a  matrimonial  domicile  is  a  recognized 
ground  of  divorce  jurisdiction.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  are  con- 
sistent enough  but  the  doctrine  appears  to  have  had  a  very  briei 
existence,  because  the  three  cases  in  which  it  was  applied  all  occniTed 
between  the  7th  of  February  and  the  14th  of  December  in  the  year 
1862.  Although,  owing  to  the  course  taken  by  the  appellant's  coun- 
sel in  Pitt  V.  Pitt,  1  Court  Sess.  Cas.  3d  Series,  106,  4  Macq.  App. 
Cas.  627,  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  an  opportunity  of  expressly 

^  This  short  statement  of  facts  is  sabatituted  for  that  of  the  reporter.  Arguments 
of  counsel  and  part  of  the  opinion  are  omitted.  —  £d. 
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deciding  tbe  point,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  approval  of  the 
course  adopted  by  counsel,  which  was  openly  expressed  by  Lord 
Westbury,  has  had  the  eflfect  of  discrediting  the  doctrine  in  Scot- 
land; and  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  Court  of  Session  would 
now  give  effect  to  it  The  eminent  judge  who,  in  1862,  was  the  first 
to  give  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  matrimonial 
domicile,  spoke  of  it,  in  the  year  1882,  not  as  a  doctrine  accepted  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  but  as  matter  of  speculation. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  undeserving  of  notice  that  the  learned 
judges,  whether  English  or  Scottish,  who  have  expressed  judicial 
opinions  in  favor  of  a  matrimonial  domicile,  have  abstained  from 
reference  to  those  treatises  on  international  law  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  authoritative,  in  the  absence  of  any  municipal  law  to  the 
contrary.  The  reason  for  their  abstinence  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  these 
sources  favorable  to  the  view  which  they  took.  Their  Lordships  are 
of  opinion  that  in  deciding  the  present  case,  on  appeal  from  a  colony 
which  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  these 
authorities  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Iluber  (Lib.  1,  tit  3,  s.  2,  De  Confl.  f^g.)  states  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  in  these  terms:  "Rectores  imperiorum  id  comiter  agunt, 
ut  jura  cujusque  populi  intra  terminos  ejus  exercita  teneaut  ubique 
suam .  vim,  quateuus  nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis 
ejusque  civium  praejudicetur."  That  passage  was  cited  with  appro- 
bation by  Lord  Cranworth  and  Lord  Westbury  in  Shaw  v.  Gould, 
L.  R.  3  H.  L.  72,  81.  To  the  same  effect,  but  in  language  more 
pointed,  is  the  text  of  Rodenburg  (De  Stat  Divers,  tit  1,  c.  3,  s.  4), 
cited  in  tbe  same  case  by  Lord  Westbury:  '' Unicum  hoc  ipsa  rei 
natura  ac  neoessitas  invexit,  ut  cum  de  statu  et  conditione  hominum 
quaeiitur,  uni  solummodo  Judici,  et  quidem  Domicilii,  universum  in 
ilLi  jus  sit  attributum."  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  Bar,  the 
latest  Continental  writer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  international 
private  law.  He  says  (sect  173,  Gillespie's  Translation,  p.  382), 
"  that  in  actions  of  divorce  —  unless  there  is  some  express  enactment 
to  the  contrary  —  the  judge  of  the  domicile  or  nationality  is  the 
only  competent  judge.*'  And  he  adds:  **A  decree  of  divorce^  there- 
fore, pronounced  by  any  other  judge  than  a  judge  of  the  domicile  or 
nationality,  is  to  be  regarded  in  all  other  countries  as  inoperative.*^ 

Thyi'y  UHU,  111  thfilt*  Lorasnips'  opinion,  be  no  satisfactory  canon 
of  international  law,  regulating  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  enunciated  with  sufficient  precision  to  ensure 
practical  uniformity  in  its  application.  But  any  judicial  definition 
of  matrimonial  domicile  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  has  been 
singularly  wanting  in  precisio*:,  and  not  in  the  least  calculated  to 
produce  a  uniform  result  The  definitions  given  in  Brodie  u  Brodie, 
2  Sw.  &  Tr.  259,  and  in  Pitt  v.  Pitt,  1  Court  Sess.  Cas.  3d  Series, 
106,  4  Macq.  App.  Cas.  627,  appear  to  their  Lordships  to  be  equally 
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open  to  that  objection.  Bona  fide  residence  is  an  intelligible  expres- 
sion, if,  as  their  Lordships  conceive,  it  means  residence  which  has 
not  been  resorted  to  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  a  divorce  which 
was  not  obtainable  in  the  country  of  domicile.  Residence  which  is 
"not  that  of  a  traveller"  is  not  very  definite;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  vague  than  the  description  of  residence  which,  not  being  that 
of  a  traveller,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "casual."  So,  also,  the  place 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  rejoin  her  husband,  if  they  happen 
to  be  living  in  different  countries,  is  very  indefinite.  It  may  be 
her  conjugal  duty  to  return  to  his  society  although  he  is  living  as  a 
traveller,  or  casually,  in  a  country  where  he  has  no  domicile,  ^either 
the  English  nor  the  Scottish  definitions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'decisK^flS  ftiy^ady  reterred  to,  give  the  least  indication  of  the  degree 
of  permanence^  if  anv,  which  ia  required  in  order  to  constitute  matri- 
jionial  domicile,  or  afford  anv  test  bv  which  that  degree  of  perma- 
tienne  la  fr  ^^  ''°'^^***ain?'1  '^^  \x\tYc^^\\c^\\^^n  of  ao  loose  a  rule  into 
the  jus_  gentium  would^  in  all  Drobability,  lead  to  an  inconvenient 
varietvoT  prflotice,  »pfl  wf^tild-j)CCasion  the  verv  eoyp^fit  which  it  is 
the^object  of  international  jurisprudence  to  prevent. 

l^heir  Lordships  attach  great  weight  to  the  consideration  that  the 
theory  of  matrimonial  domicile  for  which  the  appellant  contends  has 
never  been  accepted  in  the  court  of  last  resort  for  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  matter  does  not  rest  there;  because  the  theory  is  not 
only  in  direct  opposition  to  the  clear  opinion  expressed  by  Lord 
Westbury  in  Pitt  v.  Pitt,  1  Court  Sess.  Cas.  3d  Series,  106,  4  Macq. 
App.  Cas.  627,  but  appears  to  their  Lordships  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  principles  recognized  by  noble  and  learned  Lords  in  Dolphin  v, 
Robins,  7  H.  L.  C.  390,  and  in  Shaw  v.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  cases,  and  especially  in  Dolphin  v,  Robins, 
there  was  ground  for  holding  that  the  spouses  had  resorted  to  a  for- 
eign country  and  a  foreign  tribunal  in  order  to  escape  from  the  law 
and  the  courts  of  their  English  domicile.  But  in  both  the  inter- 
national principle  upon  which  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage 
depends,  was  considered  and  discussed;  and  the  arguments  addressed 
to  their  Lordships  in  favor  of  matrimonial  domicile  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  appellant  appear  to  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
weighty  observations  which  were  made  by  noble  and  learned  Lords 
in  these  cases.  In  Dolphin  v.  Robins,  Lord  Cranworth  stated  that 
"it  must  be  taken  now  as  clearly  established  that  the  Scotch  court 
has  no  power  to  dissolve  an  English  marria<^e.  where,  as  in  this  case^ 
the  parties  are  not  really  domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  have  only  gone 
there  for  such  a  tJP^^  "°r  ft^^^^-^^'^^g  to  f.he  doctrine  of  the  Scotch^ 
courts,  gives  them  jurisdiction  in  the  matter."  In  Shaw  v.  Gould 
the  dicta  of  noble  and  learned  lords  upon  the  point  raised  in  this 
appeal  were  even  more  emphatic.  Lords  Cranworth  and  Westbury 
expressed  their  entire  approval  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Huber 
and  Rodenbnrg  in  those  passages  which  have  already  been  cited. 
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Their  Lordshipe  did  pot  go  the  length  of  sayiDg  that  the  coarts  of 
no  other  country  cotilcl  divorce  BPOUseB  who  were  d6IH Idled  In  Ebg- 
land :  but  they  held  that  the  courta  of  England  were  not  bound,  by 
any  principle  of  international  law,  to  recognize  as  effectual  the 
decree  of  a  foreign  court  divorcing  Bpouses  who,  at  its  date,  had 
their  domicile  in  England.  The  other  noble  and  learned  lords  who 
took  part  in  the  decision  of  Shaw  v,  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55,  wei-e 
Lords  Chelmsford  and  Colonsay.  Lord  Chelmsford  did  not  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  matrimonial  domicile.  Lord  Colon- 
say  rested  his  judgment  upon  the  fact  that  the  spouses  had  resorted 
to  Scotland  for  the  very  purpose  of  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  law 
of  their  English  domicile;  but  he  did  indicate  an  opinion  that,  in 
the  absence  of  such  fraudulent  purpose,  they  might  possibly  have 
obtained  a  divorce  in  Scotland,  after  a  residence  in  that  country 
which  was  insufficient  to  change  their  domicile  of  succession. 

Their  Lordships  have  in  these  circumstances,  and  upon  these  (con- 
siderations, come  to  the  conclusion  that  according  to  international 
law,  the  domicile  for  the  time  being  of  the  married  pair  affords  the 
only  true  test  of  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  their  man'iage.  They  con- 
cur, without  reservation,  in  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Penzance 
in  Wilson  v,  Wilson,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  442,  whicn  were  obviously 
meant  to  refer,  not  to  questions  arising  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
rights  of  married  persons,  but  to  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
» divorce:  "It  is  the  strong  inclination  of  my  own  opinion  that  the 
only  fair  and  satisfactorv  rule  to  adopt  on  this  matter  of  jurisdiction 
is  to  insist  upon  the  parties  in  all  cases  referring  their  matrimonial 
differences  to  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
Different  communities  have  different  views  and  laws  respecting 
matrimonial  obligations,  and  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  which 
should  justify  divorce.  It  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore7 
that  the  differences  of  married  people  should  be  adjusted  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  dealt 
with  by  the  tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those  laws.  Ah 
honest  adherence  to  this  principle,  moreover,  will  preclude  the 
scandal  which  arises  when  a  man  and  woman  are  held  to  be  man  and 
wife  in  one  country  and  strangers  in  another.*' 

Their  Lordships  will,  therefore,  humbly  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
affirm  the  order  appealed  from.  The  appellant  must  pay  to  the  firat 
and  fourth  respondents  their  costs  of  this  appeal.^ 

^  The  doctiine  that  jurisdiction  for  divorce  depends  solely  upon  the  domicile  of  the 
husbamfis  now  fully  established  in  England.  Shaw  v.  Att-Gen.,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D. 
156  ;  Green  v.  Green,  [1893]  P.  89.  Ace,  Humphrey  v.  Humphrey,  83  Scot.  L.  R. 
99.  —  Ed. 
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ARMYTAGE  v.  ARMYTAGE.']!^'^^  ^^'^•**^'»  lu/uS|^ 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Probate  Division.    1898.  ^f^  ^y  mr^t^r^TmrTTj!^ 
[IUporUd\\m-]ProbaU,\m   ^^^^^j^'  ^'^^ "^^^^^^^JXS^ 

GoRELL  Barnes,  J.^    This  is  a  suit  for  judicial  separation  by  Isjrs*  •^^^ft^iT^^jIj 

Armytageagainst  her  husband  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged  cruelty ^[Tljlll-Jf^^^*^^^ 
towaids  her.     Ryl^ia  answer  the  respondent  has  denied  tlie  alleged ^^*^^^^^^^ 
cruelty,  and  by  an  act  on  petition  he  has  further  pleadjd  that  jthet^tuA  H^'drO'^ijkftV 
court  has  nn  j^^riaHifttinn  to  enteitain^he  suJt.     I  have,  therefore,  to\i;tJtX*t5bwil^ 
determine  a  question  of  fact,  whetlier  there  has  been  cruelty  by  the  tccv^vS^^^  ^OkixM 
respondent  to  the  petitioner,  and  a  question  of  law,  whether  the  court        ^njj      ^t^l 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  circumstances  to  entertain  the  suit.    The  second  i  ^^JC'tXiwxQLtx^ 
question  raises  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  private  inter- Ct«i^iy^/^(j(i^  t^v^^* * 
national  law.     .  JlfLomuu^Mttlv^ 

The  parties  were  marrie(^  at  Toorak.  near  Melbournef  Australia,  on  jj^ 
April  11,  1888,  and  there  are  two  children  of  the  marriage,  whoso  ^4^-^- 
custody  the  petitioner  seeks  to  obtain.  The  respondent  is  by  birth  an 
Australian,  and  his  domicile  is  in  the  colony  of  Victorial  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  bas  been  called  to  the  H^nglish  Bar.  The 
petjtioner  is  an  Englishwoman,  bornjn  England,  of  parents  residing 
at  BiacKUeatti,  near  London.  The  respondent  and  the  petitioner  be- 
came acqiraiuted  on  board  ship  on  the  passage  from  this  country  to 
Melbourne,  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  shortly  afterwards. 
Thev  cohabited  in  Australia  and  in  England,  and  afterwards  in  Italy, 
and  the  occurrences  which  give  rise  to  this  suit  took  place  at  i?  lorencfe 
in  April  and  May^  1897.  .  .  • 

The  further  facts  necessary  to  refer  to  are  these:  The  petitioner     LOv&Vr  ^^^JiMJ^ 
came  to  this  country  with  her  children  on  or  aboot  May2o,  180V.  anfl  Ji-y      ^  I   4L 

she  and  the  cuildren  have  since  resided  under  her  parents'  roof  and  at  §     ^'*JK*'^  w»Tr 

^)^^;yliill-     Thp  rwftpnnflftnf/R  anlifiit^r  nn  Mnv  f^^  ^  1Mh7^  wmt.A  nn    hplinlf  iXxM .>^>^  U^OTL^ 

of  the  respondent  to  the  petitioner  and  her  father  requesting  the  peti-  Li^s^  mCkJkAm     4^ 
tioner  to  return  with  the  children  to  her  husband,  but  she  declined  to  ^^*'I^**mX^ 

comply  with  this  request  |  At  the  end  of  June,  1897,  the  respondent  flP  t^  V9^%^fiJB UAAJt' 
came  to,  and  has  since  resided  in,  JKnglana,  out  i  anaersiana  ne  nas    ^         T  ^^'^ 
not  taken  up  a  permanent  residence  here,  ana  has  only  come  to  and  is ^  y*  fi^^^^^AAOjUL"^ 
remaining  in  Ehfl[land  for  the  purpose  or  enforcing,  and  so  long  as  niay^^ccZ^^  tZ^  i^Afs 
be  necesaarv  to  determine,  such  rights  as  he  naay  have  against  the  f  ^^f' 

petitioner  with  regard  to  the  children.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1897,  he  settled  the  sum  of  £100  on  each  of  his  children,  and  made 
them  wards  of  Court  in  Chancery.  He  thereupon  applied  to  North,  J., 
for  an  order  for  the  custody  of  the  children,  which  was  met  by  a  cross- 
application  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner.  In  the  meantime  these  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced,  and  the  respondent  was  served  with  the 
citation  and  petition  in  this  country.    North,  J.,  ordered  the  application 

^  Fart  of  the  opiiiiou  \&  omitted.  —  En. 
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before  him  to  stand  over  until  after  the  determination  of  this  suit.  The 
question  to  be  decided,  therefore,  is  whether  or  not  this  court  can 
entertain  a  suit  for  judicial  separation  b}*  the  petitioner  against  the 

"^i^l)^  CkQU^t^    i'e^l>ondent  in  the  circumstances  above  stated.  .  .  . 

SI^KjI^tAxic^i^^  Thecourtdoes  not  now  pronounce  a  decree  of  dissolution  where  the 
parties  are  not  dOlUlUll^fl  \n  this  countr3',  except  in  favor  of  a  wife  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  or  whose  husband  has  so  conducted  hitnself 
towards  her  tbat  she  is  justified  in  living  apart  from  him,  and  who,  up 
to  the  time  when  she  was  deserted  or  began  so  to  be,  was  domicilecl 
witlT  her  husband  in  this  countr}',  in  which  case,  without  necessarily 
resorting  to  the  American  doctrine  mat  in  sucn  circumstances  a  wife 
may  acquire  a  aomiciie  or  ner  own  in  the  counir}'  ot  me  matrimonial 
home,  it  is  considered  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  injustice  which  might 
oe  done  by  compelling  a  wife  to  follow  her  husband  from  country  to 
country,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  assert  for  the  purposes  of  the  suit  that 
he  has  ceased  to  be  domiciled  in  this  country.  [  "g^e  jurisdiction  to 
dissolve  marriages  was  conferred  upon^iis  courtj)}'  the  MatrTmonlal 
Causes'^A^^I^^t^oTr!^^  maK"^ 

donuSTTaiestofJurisdic^ 

exercise^of  jurisalclion  \h  ^ases  of  d  issol  u  tUmjof^marriage.    TTTs'ae-^ 
ftveSTTorSTncTpHncTpT^rorpn vat? inter  law,  an  allherence  to 

which  is  necessary,  as  Lord  Penzance  said  in  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R. 
2  P.  &  M.  435,  at  p.  442,  in  order  to  '*  preclude  the  scandal  which 
arises  when  a  man  and  woman  are  held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one 
country  and  strangers  in  another."  These  principles  are  expounded 
by  many  jurists  in  this  and  other  countries.  The\'  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  a  person's  status  ought  to  depend  on  the  law  of  his  domi- 
cile, though  there  may  be  limitations  and  exceptions  to  this  principle : 
see   Dicey's   Conflict  of  Laws,   1896,  cap.  18,  p.  474,  et  seq.  (conf. 

A       %gfc  &mW\7\     Savign}',  s.  362,  Guthrie's  translation,  2d  ed.  p.  148). 
^^  <i>>^  qumtftf  ^V'^JCSP  1"^''^^^'^^^^"  ^"  suits  other  than  suits  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
^  is  conferred  on  the  court  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  aforesaid.     By 


^Viw^iHhij^^^ 


other  sections  judicial  separation  is  substituted  for  the  old  divorce  a 
mensa  et  thoro^  and  a  new  ground  for  separation,  namely,  desertion 
without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards,  is  added.  Sect  22  provides  as 
follows  :  *'  In  all  suits  and  proceedings  other  than  proceedings  to  dissolve 
anj'  marriage,  the  said  court  shall  proceed,  and  act,  and  give  relief  on  prin- 
ciples and  iniles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  court,  shall  be  as  nearh^ 
as  may  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and  rules  on  which  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts  have  heretofore  acted  and  given  relief,  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained,  and  to  the  rules  and  orders  under  this  act." 
There  are  no  special  provisions  of  the  act  or  rules  or  orders  which 
directl}'  aflFect  the  present  question.  The  present  suit  is  for  judicial 
separation  on  the  ground  of  cruel t}'.  Before  the  act  it  would  have 
been  a  suit  for  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  on  the  same  gi'ound,  and  the 
inquiry  is  as  ro  tnc  principles  and  rules  on  which  tl]^  ]r^r»/»lAfti««*s^**i 
Courts  would  have  acted  in  the  circumstances.    The  petitioner  main- 
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tains  that  the  test  of  domicile  is  not  applicable  as  in  a  suit  for  dissolip 
tion  of  marriage,  and  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  have  given 
her  relief  where  she  and  her  husband  are  both  residing  in  England  in  the 
"circumstances  proved^  whereas  the  respondent  maintains  tnat  no  relief 
would  have  been  given  because  the  parties  are  not  domiciled  in  England, 
AnA  no  ant  of  nrqeltv  has  been  proved  witbln  the  jurisdiction.  ... 

Most  of  the  wnters  on  private  international  law  and  the  conflict  of 
laws  treat  at  length  the  question  of  the  laws  and  principles  upon  which 
the  dissolubilit}*  or  indissolubility  of  marriage  depends^  but  there  is  little 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  such  writers  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to 
decree  the  separation  or  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  of  married  persons  who 
are  residing  but  not  domiciled  in  the  copntry  of  the  forum.  The  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Dissolution  of  marriage  has  been  permitted  in 
some  States  and  not  in  others,  and  has  been  allowed  in  some  States  on 
grounds  different  from  those  on  which  it  could  be  obtained  in  others. 
There  has  been  want  of  unanimity  as  to  the  forum  which  ought  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  question  of  divorce,  and  as  to  the  laws  to  be  applied 
and  the  recognition  to  be  accorded  in  one  State  to  a  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  pronounced  in  another.  Persons  domiciled  in  a  coun- 
try where  divorce  has  not  been  permitted,  or  only  permitted  on  certain 
grounds,  have,  in  order  to  obtain  divorces,  temporarily  resided  or 
assumed  domicile  in  another  country  where  divorce  has  been  permitted 
or  more  easily  obtained  than  in  the  former  country.  Hence  numerous 
difficult  and  varied  questions  have  arisen  and  been  discussed  in  re- 
ported cases  and  by  different  jurists  upon  the  question  of  dissolution 
of  marriage.  But  in  practice  suits  for  judicial  separation  or  divorce  a 
mensa  et  fhnrn  anH  rpgtit^ition  of  conjugal  rights  do  not  appear  to  havp 
given  rise  to  similar  difficulties,  and,  therefore,  cases  and  discussions 

as   to    iurisfiic^tion   in    t|iftae    snita   ftrft   not.  oft.Pn    mt>t  wi^     knou  aniTM 

generally  occur  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  the  parties 
are  in  fact  domiciled,  and  a  case  like  that  before  me  was  not  so  likely 
to  occur  in  former  da^s  as  at  the  present  time,  when  large  numbers  of 
people  arc  to  be  found  residing  for  more  or  less  lengthy  periods  away 
from  the  place  of  their  domicile.* .  .  . 

I  conclude  from  the  ^''jt^'^ft  ^^  whom  T  hnvp^  rpferred  that  most,  of 
them  are  disposed  to  consider  that  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  parties  are  Iivin«y,  though  not  domiciled,  ought  to  have  the  right  in 
a  matrimonial  suit  to  afford  protection  to  an  injured  party  from^the 
cruelty  of  the  other  party.  \ 

Lord  Hannen  may  possibly  have  had  such  a  case  in  his  mind  when, 
in  giving  judgment  in  Firebrace  v.  Firebracc,  (1878)  4  P.  D.  63,  he 
said,  **  The  domicile  of  the  wife  is  that  of  the  husband,  and  her  remedy 
for  matrimonial  wrongs  must  be  usually*  sought  in  the  place  of  that 

^  The  learned  judge  here  cited  and  examined  4  Phil.  Int.  L.  882  ;  Burge,  Colon. 
Laws,  668  ;  Bishop,  Mar.  &  Div.  s.  158  ;  Guthrie's  Bar's  Priv.  Internat.  Law,  881  ; 
We-stlake,  Priv.  Internat.  Law.  8.  47 ;  Fraser,  Hush.  &  Wife,  1294 ;  Wharton,  Confl. 
Laws,  s.  210.  —  Ed. 
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domicile ; "  but  added :  ^^  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  this  prin- 
ciple that  a  wife  should  be  allowed  in  some  cases  to  obtain  relief  against 
her  husband  in  the  tribunal  of  the  country  in  which  she  is  resident, 
though  not  domiciled."  4  P.  D.  at  p.  67.  That  was  a  suit  for  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights  where  the  respondent,  the  husband,  who  was 
domiciled  in  Australia,  had  left  England  before  the  institution  of  the 
suit,  and  it  was  held  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction  over  him  after 
he  left  this  country,  and  that  the  suit  could  not  be  maintained.  Had 
he  remained  in  England  it  would  seem  from  the  cases  of  Newton  t;. 
Newton,  (1885)  11  P.  D.  11,  and  Thornton  r.  Thornton,  (1886)  11  P.  D. 
176,  that  the  suit  could  have  been  maintained.  In  the  recent  case  of 
Christian  v.  Christian,  (1897)  78  L.  T.  86,  the  President  said  that  a 
suit  for  judicial  separation  may  be  founded  upon  matrimonial  residence 
only  as  distinguished  by  our  law  from  domicile. 

Having  considered  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  the  opin- 
ions of  the  jurists  above  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  revert 
to  the  22d  section  of  the  Act  of  1857.  which  requires  the  court  in  such 
a  suit  as  the  present  to  act  conformably  to  the  pi-inciples  and  rules  on 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  theretofore  acted  and  given  relief. 

There  are  several  works  which  deal  more  particularly  with  the  juris- 
diction  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  —  e.g.. 
Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ed.  1842,  Rogers's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ed. 
1849,  Shelford's  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  ed.  1841,  and  older 
works,  such  as  Godolphin*s  Abridgment ;  but  I  cannot  trace  in  them 
any  statement  upon  the  precise  point  in  question,  and  the  principles  to 
govern  it  must  be  deduced  from  the  general  principles  and  practice  of 
the  courts.  These  are  stated  in  general  terms  so  far  as  concerns  the 
matter  under  consideration  by  James,  L.  J.,  in  his  judgment  above  re- 
ferred to,  see  Niboyet  v,  Niboyet,  4  P.  D.  1  at  p.  3,  where  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  Christian  is  considered,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Church 
and  its  jurisdiction  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  nationality  or 
acquired  domicile  of  the  parties,  that  residence  as  distinct  from  casual 
presenc*e  on  a  visit  or  in  itifiere  was  an  important  element,  but  that 
residence  bad  no  connection  with  or  little  analogy  to  the  question  of  a 
person's  domicile. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  parties  had  a  matrimonial  home,  but  were  not 
domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  that  court 
would  have  interfered,  if  the  parties  were  within  the  jnriadiotinn  ^f.  ^a 
T?ommencement  of  the  suit,  to  protect  the  injured  party  against  the  other 
"part}^  Ih  respect  6t  the  adultery  or  cruelty  of  the  latter,  a^^d  T  pan  l^f\ 
no  authority  tor  me  suggestion  made  by  tbe  respondent's  counsel  that 


such  interference  would  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  offence  com 
lo  MP&wkMAX,  plained  of  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction.  In  Warrender  v* 
irM.'VOp-viA^  ^arrender,  (1835)  2  CI.  &  F.  488,  at  p.  562,  Lord  Lyndhurst  said: 
(S^toO  V»>u.wiH  <*The  law,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Scotland,  makes  no  distinction 
vCuAci&\^-»'  in  respect  of  the  place  of  the  commission  of  the  offence."  Although 
/RK^fSA^HA  ^K  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  could  not  extiuguish  the  mutual  obligations  of 
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husband  and  wife,  they,  acting  pro  aalvJte  animcB^  suspended  these  obli« 
gations  in  order  to  protect  and  relieve  the  injured  part}'.  It  could  make 
no  difference,  where  the  parties  were  residing  within  the  jurisdiction, 
that  the  necessity  for  protection  and  relief  arose  in  consequence  of 
adultery  committed  by  the  wrong-doer  while  temporarily  outside  the 
jurisdiction,  or  of  cruelty  committed  while  the  parties  were  temporaril}' 
outside  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  apprehension  of  further  acts  of  cruelty 
remained.  If  the  parties  were  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  demanded  that  one  of  them  should  be  protectecl  against 
a  matriip^ni^tl  wmny  dnnft  bv  the  other  of  which  the  courts  would  take 
cognizar^^i  |  f*^nnr^f.  ^^^wW  that  the  courts  would  have  interfered.  The 
case  of  Manning  u  Manning,  (1871)  L.  R.  2  P.  <&  M.  223,  which  was 
relied  upon  by  the  respondents  counsel,  is  no  authorit}*  against  this 
view,  because  in  that  case  the  respondent  was  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  petitioner  was  held  not  to  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  in  England.  If  the  respondent's  contention  be  correct  no 
decree  of  judicial  separation  could  be  made,  even  in  cases  like  Niboyet 
V,  Nilwyet,  4  P.  D.  1,  where  the  parties,  though  not  domiciled,  were 
resident  for  years  in  this  country. 

^Tben,  does  the  present  case  fall  within  the  principles  and  rules  upon 
which  the  courts  have  acted  ?  I  think  it  does.  \  The  wife,  an  English- 
woman, whose  domicile  of  origin  was  English,  and  who  has  resided  at 
times  in  England  with  her  husband,  is  forced,  by  the  cruelty  committed 
in  Italy  by  her  husband,  a  domiciled  Australian,  to  seek  the  protection 
of  her  parents  in  England.  Though  legally  domiciled  in  Australia,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  she  has  been  forced  to  separate  herself  from  her  bus- 
band  and  establish  herself  in  a  home  of  her  own  in  this  country.  ^She 
and  her  husband _ are  both  wiUuA.the.  juiiadiction.  She  has  been  re- 
quired to  return  with  her  children  to  her  husband,  and  is  afraid  to  do 
so  owing  to  her  apprehension  of  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  which 
have  been  committed  against  her  while  they  were  living  together  abroad. 
It  is  against  the  repetition  of  apprehended  acts  of  crueltv  th^^  x^et  fioorf^ 
j:rants  its  protection,  and^  unless  the  court  interferes,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  husband  from  forcin^^  himself  upon  hia  wife  and  placing 
her  in  a  position  in  which  she  may  be  subjected  to  further  ^<i*^  nf 
cruelty.  The  status  of  married  persons  within  the  country  is  recog- 
nized.  Performance  of  the  duties  arising  from  the  marriage  tie  should 
be  required,  and  protection  afforded  against  an  abuse  of  the  position 
resulting  from  that  tie  where  necessary.  Police  protection  is  an  in- 
adequate remedy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  affects  the 
status  of  the  parties,  and  that  a  change  of  status  ought  on  principle 
only  to  be  effected  by  the  courts  of  the  domicile.  But  the  relief  is  to  be 
given  on  principles  and  rules  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  may  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and  rules  on 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  gave  relief.  According  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  rules  cruelty  and  adultery  were  grounds  for  a  sentence  of 
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divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  which  did  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  but 
merely  suspended  either  for  a  time  or  without  limitation  of  time  some 
of  the  obligations  of  the  parties.  The  sentence  commonly  separated 
the  parties  until  they  should  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  The  relation 
of  marriage  still  subsisted,  and  the  wife  remained  a  feme  covert.  A 
woman  divorced  by  the  court  a  mensa  et  thoro  and  living  separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband  could  not  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole  (see  Liewis  v. 
Lee,  1824,  3  B.  &  G.  291).  The  efTect  of  the  sentence  was  to  leave 
the  legal  status  of  the  parties  unchanged.  Although  a  sentence  of  judi- 
cial separation  is  to  have  the  efTect  of  a  divorce  a  niensa  et  thoro  under 
the  old  law  (s.  16  of  the  Act  of  1857),  and  also  the  further  effect  of 
placing  the  wife  in  the  position  of  a  feme  sole,  with  respect  to  property 
which  she  may  acquire,  or  which  may  come  to  or  devolve  upon  her, 
from  the  date  of  the  sentence  and  whilst  the  separation  continues,  and 
also  for  the  purposes  of  contract  and  wrongs  and  injuries  and  suing 
and  being  sued  during  that  period  (ss.  25  and  26  of  the  Act  of  1857) ; 
yet  as  the  relief  to  be  given  now  is  to  be  given  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  in  force  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  effect  of  the  said  ss.  25  and  26,  if  they  affect  a  wife's  status 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  principles  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  doubtful,  is  not  to  deprive  the  court  of  the  power 
to  grant  relief  in  cases  where  it  would  have  been  granted  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that,  as  domicile  is  considered  a  test  of 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  dissolution  of  marriage,  in  order  that  the  decree 
may  be  recognized  in  countries  other  than  that  of  the  domicile,  for  the 
same  reason  a  similar  test  should  be  applied  in  cases  of  judicial  separa- 
tion. But  the  reasons  which  apply  in  the  one  case  are  not  applicable 
to  the  other ;  and  even  if  the  principle  should  be  established  that  the 
couriB  of  the  country  of  the  domicile  of  the  parties  are  the  only  courts 
which  can  pronounce  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  which  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  other  countries,  in  my  opinion,  no  valid  reason  can  be 
urged  against  the  courts  of  a  country,  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  are 
actually  living,  pronouncing  a  decree  which  will  protect  the  one  against 
the  other  so  long  as  they  remain  within  the  jurisdiction. 

In  the  present  case  the  wife's  domicile  is  legally  in  Australia,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  justifiably  separated  herself  from  her  husband 
and  made  her  home  in  England,  and  it  is  in  England  that  she  now  re- 
quires protection.  He  has  come  here  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  this  country.  Could  anything  be  ihore 
unreasonable  than  for  this  court  to  hold  that  it  has  no  power  to  suspend 
the  wife's  obligation  to  live  with  her  husband  while  in  this  country,  and 
leave  her  to  proceed  in  the  courts  in  Australia  to  protect  herself  against 
her  husband  in  England?  It  may,  I  think,  be  safel}'  laid  down  that! 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  formerly,  and  this  court  will  now,  int^- 


iiere  to  protect  a  wife  against  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  both  being  | 
within  the  jurisdiction,  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  require  suc^ 
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interrention.  I  therefore  hold  that  this  court  has  jurisdictiop  to  enter* 
tain  this  suit,  and  I  pronounce  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  in  favor 
Ot  the  petitioner  with  costs^  Having  held  that  the  court  has  jurisdic- 
fX6n  to  entertain  the  suit,  i^hink  it  follows  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction 
unaer  the  powers  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  35 tb  section  of  the 
said  Act  of  1857,  and  the  4th  section  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  £ct, 
1859,  tojnake  provision  for  the  custody  of  the  children  of  the  marriage ; 
and,  as  I  have  heard  the  case,  it  is  probably  more  convenient  that  I 
should  dispose  of  this  matter  rather  than  leave  it  for  further  contest Jp 
the  chancery  proceedihgd.     1  will  hear  any  application  relating  to  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island.     1856  t\AAJ^%*t«nJtY-i^  mJI?0x3 

[Reported  4  Rhode  Island,  87.]    '^•^AH.  <i»%A4Jl>^ZiLS^  *VS  VUli^UjtJL 

Ames,  C.  J.^  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  general  law  upon  tnis^  tdl^  ft^Hi    4» 
subject,  that  the  tribunals  of  a  country  have  no  jurisdiction  over  a     ^**^  vW^H  W^ 
cause  of  divorce,  wherever  the  offence  may  have  occurred,  if  neither  /^*^*ii.5j^\^^^ 
of  the  parties  has  an  actual  bona  fide  dni^ioWt^  igithin  Ua  fprritnry ;  K ^  w|libc£ClM4 
and  this  holds,  whether  one  or  both  the  parties  be  temporarily  resid-  ^^^BjQji^Of  J^ 
ing  within  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court,  or  whether  the  defend-CJ^fa^  ^  /^     Jk 
ant  appeara  or  not,  and  submits  to  the  suit     This  necessarily  results  #1^^^       ^^"^ 
frnm  f^  '"^ff^^  ""^  *^^*^^y  nation  or  State  to  dfttPrroine  the  status  of  its      ^^HaC5  . 
own  f]nfT^i/>ii^/^  Ajfiyj^yg  r^y  sublcctST  wlthout  interferepce  by  foreign 
tribunals,  in  a  matter  with  which  they  have  no  concern.     Bishop  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  §  721,  p.  721,  2d  ed.  and  cases  cited.     "We 
entirely  agree  with  the  judgment  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  on  this  point,  in  the  well-considered  case  of  Hanover 
V.  Turner,  14  Mass.  227,  231,  in  which  both  this  rule,  and  the  reason 
for  it  are  stated  with  that  precision  and  largeness  of  view,  which 
indicate  that  the  court  fully  comprehended  the  question  before  them 
as  a  question  of  general  law;  a  kind  of  praise  which  cannot,  with 
any   justice,    be   bestowed   upon   many  American   cases   upon   this 
important  and  interesting  subject.  .  .  . 

The^  question  raised  by  the  case  at  bar,  and  for  the  decision  of 
whibh  in  the  affirmative  this  court  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  Lyon  v.  Lyon,  2  Gray,  367,  to  have  pronounced 
a  decree  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Lyon  void  upon  general  principles  of  law, 
ifl^  whfitihpr  <;|3(>  {>nii/y.  ^6?<gjlomicilation  gf  thsj^titioning  party  in  this 
State  |s  sufficient  to  give  this  court  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  a 
vinculo^  although  the  olher  pHrry  to  xne  marriap;^.  t^  he  disaolved  has 
never  been  subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  never  been  personajTv  served 
^  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  £d. 
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with  notice  of  the  petition  within  the  State,  or  appeared  and  answered 
to  the  petitirm.  upon  consti-uctive  potice^  or  upon  being  gerved  with 
pei'sonal  notice  of  it,  out  of  the  State?  \  In  other  words,  the  queatioif 
is,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  generjELTTaw,  a  valid  decree  of  divorce  a 


vinculo  can  be  passed  in  favor  of  a  domiciled  citizen  of  the  State, 
upon  mere  constructive  notice  to  the  foreign  or  non-resident  partj 


to  the  marriage,  against  whom,  or  to  dissolve  whose  marital  righU 


/ 


over  or  upon  the  petitioner,  the  aid  of  the  court  is  invoked? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  common-law  principle,  applicable  U 
the  judgments  of  its  courts,  that  they  bind  only  parties  to  them,  or 
persons  in  such  relation  to  the  paities  and  to  the  subject  of  the  Judg- 
ment, as  to  be  deemed  privies  to  it  The  rule  of  this  system  of 
jurisprudence,  which  brings  privies  within  the  operation  of  the  notice 
served  upon  the  principals  to  a  judgment  and  binds  them  by  its 
elBTects,  is  founded  upon  quite  as  clear  a  policy,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
quite  as  complete  Justice,  as  that  which  renders  the  judgment  obliga- 
tory upon  those  whom  they  represent.  It  is  founded  upon  the  great 
policy  ut  sit  finis  litumj  and  upon  the  necessity,  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  that  the  future  and  contingent  representatives  of  the  parties 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  judgment  should  be  bound  by  it. 
Again,  there  is  no  system  of  Jurisprudence,  which,  founded  as  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  upon  the  personal  service  of  the  subpoena, 
is  more  special  in  its  requisition  that  all  parties  interested  should 
be  ser\'ed  in  the  suit,  in  order  to  be  bound  by  the  decree,  than  that 
administered  by  the  English  chancery;  yet  even  in  this  coui-t,  from 
the  same  policy,  and  upon  the  same  necessity,  the  first  tenant  in 
tail,  or  tbe  first  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  if  there  be  no 
tenant  in  tail  living,  or  even  the  tenant  for  life,  as  the  only  repre- 
sentative to  be  found  of  the  whole  inheritance,  by  his  appearance  to 
the  suit  binds  to  the  decree  in  it  all  those  subsequently  and  con- 
tingently interested  in  the  estate;  the  court,  in  administering  this 
rule  of  representation  of  parties,  taking  care  only  that  the  repre- 
sentative be  one  whose  interest  in  tbe  subject  of  the  suit  is  such  as 
to  insure  his  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  question  in  contestation,  tbe 
decision  of  which  is  to  aflfect  those  who  remotely  or  contingently  take 
after  him.  Again,  there  is  the  large  class  of  proceedings  in  rem,  or 
quasi  in  rem,  known  especially  to  courts  administering  public  or 
general  law,  and  borrowed  from  thence  into  every  system  of  jurispru- 
dence in  which,  the  jurisdiction  being  founded  upon  the  possession 
of  the  thing,  the  decree  binds  all  interested  in  it,  whether  within  or 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  setting  up  the  court,  and 
whether  personally  or  constructively  notified  of  the  institution  or  cur- 
rency of  tbe  proceeding.  This,  too,  is  founded  upon  a  necessity  or 
high  expediency,  since,  without  it,  a  prize  or  instance  court,  for 
example,  could  not,  so  scattered  or  ci^cealed  are  the  parties  inter- 
ested, perform  any  of  the  functions  for  which,  by  the  general  or 
public  law,  it  is  set  up.     Proceedings  of  this  nature  must,  we  think. 
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be  familiar  to  the  courts  of  Massachusetts;  and  probably  not  a  day 
passes  in  which  things  within  their  jurisdiction  are  not,  by  direct 
attachment  or  garnishee  process,  seized,  attached,  condemned,  and 
sold  under  their  judgments,  without  other  than  constructive  notice 
to  the  non-resident  owners  of  them,  in  order  that  these  courts  may 
do  justice  to  their  own  citizens,  or  even  to  alien  friends,  properly 
applying  to  them  for  relief.  Here,  too,  necessity  requires  the  courts 
to  dispense  with  personal  notice,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  their 
judicial  orders;  since  otherwise,  the  State  might  be  full  of  the  prop- 
erty of  non-residents  and  aliens,  applicable  to  all  purposes  except 
the  commanding  ones  of  justice.  Without  doubt,  in  these  and  other 
like  cases,  the  general  law  in  dispensing  with  personal  notice  from 
necessity,  requires  some  fair  approximation  to  it,  by  representation, 
substitution,  or  at  least  such  publicity,  as  under  the  circumstances,  is 
proper  and  possible,  or  the  proceeding  will  be  regarded  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  rights  of  the  absent  and  unprotected,  —  a  robbery  under  the  forms 
of  law,  and  so  a  fraud  upon  law  itself.  It  is,  however,  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  general  law,  it  is  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  wisdom 
which  directs  its  administration,  to  suppose,  that  when  it  can  do  justice 
to  those  within  its  jurisdiction  and  Entitled  to  its  aid  only  by  dispensing 
with  personal  notice  to  those  out  of  it,  and  substituting  instead  what  is 
possible  for  notice  to  them,  it  is  powerless  to  do  this,  and  so,  powerless 
to  help  its  own  citizens  or  strangers  within  its  gates,  however  strong 
may  be  their  claims  or  their  necessities.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  substance 
to  shadows,  of  the  purposes  to  the  forms  of  justice,  might  mark  the 
ordinances  of  a  petty  municipality,  but  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
characterize  the  .system  of  general  law. 

Now,  marriage,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  by  a  decyee  of 
divorce,  is  not  a  contract,  but  one  of  ine  domestic  relations.  In  strict- 
ness,  though  formed  by  contract,  it  signifies  the  relation  oFbusband  and 
wife,  deriving  both  its  rights  and  duties  from  a  source  higher  than  any 
contract  of  which  the  parties  are  capable^  and  as  to  these  uncontrollable 
by  any  contract  which  they  can  make.  When  formed,  this  i*elation  is 
no  more  a  contract  than  "  fatherhood  *'  or  ^'  sonship  "  is  a  contract.  It 
is  no  more  a  contract  than  serfdom,  slavery,  or  apprenticeship  are  con- 
tracts, the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  this,  that  it  is  formed  by  con- 
tract. To  this  relation  there  are  two  parties,  as  to  the  others,  two  or 
more,  interested  without  doubt  in  the  existence  of  the  relation,  and  so 
interested  in  its  dissolution.  >  These  parties  are  placed  b}*  the  relation 
in  a  certain  relative  state  or  condition,  under  the  law,  as  are  parents  /^ 

and  children,  masters  and  servant8|  and  as  every  nation  and  State  has  I    I  I 
an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory,  so  it     f^  ' 


has  exclusivel3'  the  right  to  determine  the  domestic  and  social  condition  , 


of  the  person  domiciled  within  that  territory.  jIt  may,  except  so  far  as 
checked  by  constitution  or  trefity,  create  b}'  raw  new  rights  in,  or  im- 
pose new  duties  upon,  the  parties  to  these  relations,  or  lessen  both 
rights  and  duties,  or  abrogate  them,  and  so  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
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relation  which  involves  them,  altogether.  This  it  may  do,  with  the 
exception  above  stated,  as  in  some  relations,  bj  law,  when  it  wills ; 
declaring  that  the  legal  relation,  of  master  and  slave,  for  instance,  shall 
cease  to  exist  within  its  Jurisdiction,  or  for  what  causes  or  breaches  of 
duty  in  the  relation,  this,  or  the  legal  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  or 
of  parent  and  child,  may  be  restricted  in  their  rights  and  duties  or  alto- 
gether dissolved  tltrough  the  Judicial  intervention  of  its  courts.  The 
right  to  govern  and  control  persons  and  things  within  the  State,  sui> 
poses  the  right,  in  a  lust  and  proper  manner,  to  fix  or  alter  the  status 
of  the  one,  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  disposition  of  the  other ; 
nor  is  this  sovereign  power  over  persona  and  thinfifs  lawfully  domiciled^ 
and  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  diminished  by  the  fact^ 
that  there  are  other  parties  interested  through  some  relation,  in  tiio 
status  of  these  persons,  or  by  some  claim  or  right,  in  those  things,  who 
is  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  its  process.  JNo 
one  doubts  this,  as  a  matter  of  general  law,  with  regard  to  the  other  do- 
mestic relations,  and  what  special  reason  is  there  to  doubt  it,  as  to  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  ?  The  slave  who  flees  from  Virginia  to 
Canada,  —  no  treaty  obliging  his  restoration  —  or  who  is  brought  by 
his  master  thence  to  a  free  State  of  the  Union  —  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision enforcing  his  return  —  finds  his  status  before  the  law  in  tlie  new 
junsdiction  he  has  entered  changed  at  once ;  and  no  one  dreams  that 
this  result  of  a  new  domicile  and  the  new  laws  of  it,  is  less  legally  certain 
and  proper  as  a  matter  of  general  law,  because  the  master  is  out  of  the 
new  jurisdiction  of  his  slave,  and  is  not,  or  cannot  be  cited  to  appear 
and  attend  to  some  formal  ceremony  of  emancipation.  It  is  true  that 
slavery  is  a  partial  and  peculiar  institution,  not  generally  recognized 
by  the  policy  of  civilized  nations  ;  whereas  marriage,  in  some  form,  is 
coextensive  with  the  race,  and,  as  a  relation,  is  nowhere  so  restrictive 
and  so  binding  in  its  obligations  as  amongst  the  most  truly  civilized 
portions  of  it.  Yet  each  nation  and  state  has  its  peculiar  law  and  pol- 
icy as  to  the  mode  of  forming,  and  the  mode  and  causes  for  Judicially 
jissolving  this  last  relation,  according  to  its  right ;  and  ail  that  other 
States  or  nations,  under  the  general  law  which  pervades  all  (jhristen- 
dom  can  properly  demanti  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  clear  right  in 
this  last  respect  as  to  its  own  citizens  and  subjects,  it  should  pay  all7 
and  no  more  attention,  than  is  practicable  to  the  competins;  rights  and 
interests  of  their  citizens  and  subjects.  It  shnnlH  grivp  thp.  nnn.rppjHynt q 
and  foreigners,  parties  to  such  a  relation  of  general  legal  sanc^itj^s  to 
persons  of  the  like  description  interested  in  property  withip-its  territory, 
the  rights  to  which  are  also  everywhere  recognizedj^frTeast  such  notice 
by  publicity  before  it  proceeds  to  judicial  ac^tion.  as  cap,  under  suph 
circumstances,  be  given  consistently  with  any  judicial  action  at  all  effi- 
^Sk  \tlO  'Ki^A^^Ai  cient  for  the  purposes  ot  Justice.  To  say  that  the  general  law  inexora- 
fe  ^^^J^r\AA/\,\^  bly  demanas  persoilfll  flftlice  in  order  to  such  action,  or,  still  worse, 
^^^  ,j-.  _  demands  that  all  parties  interested  in  a  relation  or  in  property  subject 
p^'O^AtiA.n,  ^  a  jurisdiction  should  be  physically  within  that  Jurisdiction,  is  to  laj 
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down  a  rule  of  law  incapable  of  execution,  or  to  make  the  execution  of 

laws  dependent  not  upon  the  claims  of  justice,  but  upon  the  chance  ^ 

locality,  or,  what  is  worse,  upon  the  will  of  those  most  interested  to 

defeat  it. 

It  is  evident,  upon  examining  the  statutes  of  the  different  States  of 
the  Union,  that  legislation  vesting  jurisdiction  for  divorce  in  their  courts 
has  followed  no  principle  of  general  law  in  this  respect  whatsoever ; 
some  statutes  making  the  jurisdiction,  or  supposing  it  to  depend  upon 
the  place  of  the  contract,  some  upon  the  place  of  the  delictum,  and 
some,  as  in  this  State,  and  as  they  should  do,  upon  the  domicile  of  ^^^  )  I  ) 
wronged  and  petitioning  party.  The  courts  of  each  State  exercise,  as  |  •  \ 
they  must,  jurisdiction  upon  the  principles  laid  down  tor  tiiem  by  8tatr_ 
ute ;  and  have  very  little  occasion,  unless  called  upon  to  review  the 
decree  of  some  neighboring  State,  toattend  to  or  consider  any  genei-al 
principles  pertaining  to  tbe  subject.  Engaged  in  this  latter  task,  they 
ar^  V^i'y  apt  to  contound  tbe  statiitfl  brinciplcs  of  jurisdiction,  to  which  ^  . 

they  are  accustomed,  with  the  principles  of  general  law  relating  to  it;    |  tlAju.^  ^'^^^''Ml^^th 
notwithstanding  the  latter  so  obviousl}'  grow  out  of  the  right  of  every 
State  to  regulate,  in  some  cases  by  law,  and  in  others  by  proper  Judi- 
cial action,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  social  condition 


^ — "jClvQ 

or  status,  as  it  is  called,  of  all  persons  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction.  A^  £^  " 
singular  instance  or  rorgettuiness  or  tins  principle  of  *'  State  sover-  -0^3 
eignty "  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Hull  v,  Hull,  2  Strobhart's  Equity 
Appeals,  174  ;  in  which  the  right  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  dissolve 
through  its  courts  under  the  law  of  that  State,  a  marriage  there  formed 
between  two  of  its  own  citizens,  upon  the  petition  of  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band had  deserted  her  and  her  children  and  settled  in  South  Carolina,  H^ 
constructive  notice  only  having  been  given  to  the  absent  and  abscond- 
ing husband,  was  put  upon  the  ground  that  dissolution  of  the  contract 
of  marriage  upon  such  notice  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
contract  and  so  part  of  the  contract  itself.  The  courts  of  that  State,  it 
seems,  whilst  forgetting  the  State  rights  of  their  northern  sister,  stren- 
uously insist  upon  the  rights  of  their  own ;  holding,  according  to  the 
exploded  notion  of  LoUey's  Case,  or  rather  of  McArthy  v,  McArth}', 
that  a  South  Carolina  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  out  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  although  any  other  may.  In  Irby  v,  Wilson,  1  Dev.  & 
Bat.  Eq.  R.  568,  576,  under  similar  circumstances,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  wife  was  the  deserting,  and  the  husband  the  petitioning  party, 


1-^ 


X 

the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  held  that  a  Tennessee  divorce  was  *^ 


void,  upon  the  ground  hinted  at  in  Lyon  v,  Lyon,  sup.,  to  wit,  that 
such  a  proceeding  being  between  parties,  and  the  wife  having  been 
constructively  notified  only,  although  such  notice  was  all  that  was  possi- 
ble, the  courts  of  Tennessee  could  not  alter  b}-  way  of  redress  the  status  of 
one  of  its  own  citizens  become  burdensome  to  him  by  the  alleged  cause- 
less and  continued  desertion  of  his  wife.  Upon  the  same  principle,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  North  Carolina  could  not  relieve  from 
the  relation  its  citizen,  the  wife,  although  her  husband  might  have  com- 
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pelled  her  to  flee  from  him  to  the  only  home  open  to  her  in  that  State, 
by  the  grossest  violation  of  the  duties  which  their  relation  to  each  other 
imposed ;  and  thus,  both  these  conterminous  sovereignties  would  be 
powerless  for  justice,  over  and  upon  the  call  of  its  respective  domiciled 
inhabitant  In  Pennsylvania,  the  jurisdiction  is  made  to  depend  upon 
jurisdiction  over  the  offender  at  the  time  of  the  offence  (Dorsey  v.  Dor- 
sey,  7  Watts,  349),  as  if  the  lex  loci  delicti  were  to  govern  ;  in  Louis- 
iana, upon  like  jurisdiction,  unless  the  marriage  were  contracted  within 
the  State,  when,  we  suppose,  the  delictum  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  contract,  if  such  by  the  law  of  Louisiana  in  which  the  contract  was 

Ipentered  into.  Edward  v.  Green,  9  La.  Ann.  R.  317.  Thus,  we  per- 
[  ceive.  that  by  ?9mft  ^^"^^  inftrrit^g*^  '"  fcrp^toH  s^  n  apficies  of  continuing 
executory  contract  between  the  parties,  thft  ohligrfltinna  of  whir^h. 
and  the  causes  and  even  modes  of  dissolving  which,  are  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  contract.  _  So  sacredly  local  is  it,  in  the  view 
-  of  some,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  but  by  the  courts  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  formed.  Others,  perceiving,  that  though  a  contract. 
it  is  one  universally  recognized,  acknowledged  the  ri^ht  of  foreign  tri« 
bunals  to  act  upon  it,  provided  that  in  doing  so,  they  govern  themselves 
not  by  the  only  law  which  the}-,  it  may  be  by  statute,  can  administer, 
but  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  broken,  and  so  ought  to  be  dissolved, 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract.  Some  treat  breaches  of  the 
contract  of  every  degree  as  guasi  crimes,  to  be  punished  only  in  the 
place  in  which  they  were  committed,  provided  the  parties  be  then  there 
jlomlciled ;  ami  others,  again,  qualify  this  b}"  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  of  contract ;  since  there  the  delicta  can  be 
ti-eated  as  breaciics  oi  me  contract,  it  such  be  the  law  of  the  place  of 
contract.  If  marriage  be  a  contract,  or  the  breach  of  it  a  tort,  it  ma}* 
well  be"asked,  why  are  they  not  at  least  personal  in  their  nature,  and 
transitory  in  their  legal  character  ?  passing  with  the  wronged  person 
wherever  he  or  she  passes,  for  redress  by  any  tribunal  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  can  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  covenant 
breaker  or  trespasser  ? 

It  is  evident  that  from  such  confusion  of  decisions  and  reasons,  no 
general  principle  worth  considering  can,  by  an}*  process,  be  eliminated. 
Raising  ourselves  above  this  mist  of  misapplied  learning  and  ingenuit}^ 
and  looking  at  the  matter  simply  as  it  is,  it  is  obvious  that  marriage,  as 
a  domestic  relation,  emerged  from  the  contract  which  created  it,  is 
known  and  recognized  as  such  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  that  it 
gives  rights  and  imposes  duties  and  restrictions  upon  the  parties  to  it, 
affecting  their  social  and  moral  condition,  of  the  measure  of  which 
every  civilized  State,  and  certainly  every  State  in  this  Union,  is  the  sole 
judge  so  far  as  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  are  concerned,  and  shoulJ** 
T)e  so  deemed  by  other  civilized,  ana  especially  sjster,  States ;  that  a 
State  cannot  be  deprived,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  its  sovereign  power 
to  regulate  the  status  of  its  own  domiciled  subjects  and  citizens,  by  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other  States,  as  related  to  them7 
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are  interested  in  that  status,  and  in  such  a  matter  has  a  right,  under 

Ihe  general  law,  juaicially  to  deal  with  and  modify  or  dissolve  this  reia- 

lion,  binding  Dotli  parties  to  it  by  the  decree,  bj'  virtue  of  its  inherent 

power  over  its  own  citizens  and  subjects,  and  to  enable  it  to  answer   j/^  tf/lA^j/^ 

their  obligatory  acmanas  lor  jusuce  ;  ana  nnaiiv.  tnat  in  tne  exercise  '^     JU  A^.^0 

of  this  judicial  power,  and  in  oi-der  to  the  validity  of  a  decree  of  divorce.         -^W  V  CK 

whether  a  mensa  et  thoro  or  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  the  general  law  does     * 

not  deprive  a  State  of  its  proper  jurisdiction  over  the  condition  o^ 
its  own  citizens,  because  non-residents,  foreigners,  or  domiciled  inhabi- 
tants of  other  States  have  not  or  will  not  hecome.  anH  nf^nnn^.  hP  mndP 
to  become,  personally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts^;  but  upon 
jhe  most  familiar  principles,  and  as  illustrated  by  the  most  familiar  anal- 
oppcs  of  general  law,  its  c6ttt^l5  ffljiV  ana  can  act  conclusively  in  such  a 
_matter  upon  the  rights  and  ^^^<>rpgf.fl  rif  annh  ppra^pa^  P^^v^"^  to  them 
such  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  orr 
and  the  practice  or  courts  in  similar  cases  sanctions;  the  purpose  of 
such  notice  being  to  banish  the  idea  of  secrecy  and  fraud  in  the  proceed- 
in^  by  inviting  publicity  to  it.  as  well  as  to  give  to  peraons  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  every  chance  possible,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  appearing  to  the  proceeding,  and  defending,  if  they  will,  their  own 
rights  and  interests  invoived  m  it. 

"  These  views  are  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Tennessee  called  in  question,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  courts  of 
South  and  North  Carolina,  as  probably  b\-  the  practice  of  many  other 
States,  and  certainly  by  the  long  continued  practice  of  our  own.  They 
are  sanctioned  by  the  well-considered  decision  of  Harding  v,  Alden, 
9  Greenl.  R.  140,  and  by  that  learned  jurisconsult,  the  late  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  his  note  on  that  case,  2  Kent's  Cora.,  110,  n.  ft,  4th  ed.  They 
are  otherwise  best  sustained  by  authorit\%  Tolen  v.  Tolen,  2  Blackf. 
407.  Guembell  v.  Guembell,  Wright,  286.  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  7  Ohio, 
238.  Mansfield  v.  Mclntj're,  10  ib.  27.  Harrison  v,  Harrison,  19  Ala- 
bama, 499.  Hare  v.  Hare,  10  Texas,  355.  See  also  the  whole  subject 
discussed  in  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  passim^  and  especially 
in  ch.  34  of  that  valuable  work. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  distressing  consequences  which  otherwise 
might  arise  from  the  conflict  of  laws  and  decisions  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject  has  been  wisely  provided  against  by  a  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  can  find  a  remedy  under  it 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  the  court  of  last  resort, 
in  cases  demanding  its  application.  By  art.  4,  sect.  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State."  As  this  has  been  construed  b}'  the  highest  authority  to  give 
in  ever}'  other  State  the  same  effect  to  a  judgment  or  decree  of  a 
State  court  that  it  has  in  that  in  which  it  is  rendered  or  passed,  no 
serious  injury  can  be  done  to  the  proper  subjects  of  our  judicial  admin- 
istration by  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  other  courts  with  regard  to  our 
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jurisdiction.  From  tb.e  nature  .of  the  topics  constantly*  agitated  before 
'^  it,  no  court  in  the  world  is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  of 
general  law,  and  especially  with  one  involving,  as  that  before  us  does, 
theriglits  o^  a  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  under  the  trained  qualifications 
of  the  members  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
court  itself,  those  properly  subject  to  our  judgments  and  decrees  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others,  are  quite  safe,  having  honestly  obtained  them, 
in  acting  hy  virtue  of  them.^  .  .  . 

We  reserved  this  case,  the  first  on  the  circuit  which  presented  the 
question  before  discussed  for  consideration,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
husband  of  the  petitioner  had  never  resided  with  her  in  this  State,  or 
even  as  the  proof  showed,  been  within  its  borders,  and  was  now  abroad 
in  parts  unknown,  and  was  not,  of  course,  peraonally  served,  because 
under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  be  personally  served  with  the  ordi- 
nary citation  issued  by  us  to  a  resident  defendant  to  such  a  petition. 
Under  the  authorized  rule  of  this  court,  in  regard  to  constructive  notice 
to  an  absent  defendant  to  a  petition  for  divorce,  upon  afl3davit  of  the 
facts,  six  weeks'  notice  of  the  pendency  of  this  petition  was  given,  by 
publishing  the  same  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  next  before  the  sitting 
of  the  court  at  this  term  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  husband  of  this  lady 
knows,  as  from  his  conduct  it  is  apparent  that  he  cares,  nothing  about 
this  proceeding.  Whatever  was  the  former  domicile  of  the  petitioner, 
we  are  satisfied  that  she  is,  and  has,  for  upwards  of  the  last  three  j'ears, 
been  a  domiciled  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  —  her  only  home,  in  the  house 
of  her  father ;  and  that,  as  such  citizen,  and  upon  such  notice,  we  have 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  her  case,  and  to  change  her  condition  from 
that  of  a  married  to  that  of  a  single  woman,  granting  to  her  the  relief, 
which,  under  like  circumstances,  the  law  and  policy  of  Rhode  Island 
accords  to  all  its  citizens.  Let  a  decree  be  entered  divorcing  Mary  Ann 
Ditson  from  George  L.  Ditson,  and  annulling  the  bond  of  matrimony 
now  subsisting  between  them ;  and  that  the  name  of  the  said  Marj-  Ann 
Ditson  be  changed  to,  and  she  be  hereafter  known  and  called  by  the 
name  of  Mary  Ann  Simmons,  according  to  the  prayer  of  her  petition.* 

*  Here  follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  domicile,  for  which  see  s.  c.  supra^ 
p.  205.  —  Ed. 

2  Ace.  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108  ;  Hanberry  v.  Hanberr}-,  29  Ala.  719 ;  Chap- 
man V.  Chapman,  129  111.  386 ;  Harden  v.  Alden,  9  Me.  140 ;  Shreck  v,  Shreck,  32 
Tex.  578  ;  Hubbell  ».  Hubbell,  3  Wis.  662  ;  Stevens  v,  Fisk  (Can.),  8  L.  N.  42.  See 
Rhvms  V.  Rhyms,  7  Bush.  316  ;  Harteau  i;.  Harteau,  14  Pick,  81 ;  Frary  r.  Frary,  10 
N.  H.  61. 

(In  Massachusetts  the^cpurt  at  the  domirilfi  of  either  spouse^is  competent^.^t  Jjie 
eleciiaiJuJUEp^ik^ilailt^  Sewall  v.  Sewall,  122  Mass.  166;  Watkins  v.  Watkins,  135 
Mass.  83.  In  Pennsylvania  the  court  of  the  libellee's .  domkilft  akiBft  ,ia.j6Qiapet^a|^ 
unless  the  libeTTee  Tias  c1iange<l  his  don^ictle  since  cause^  fcr  dixoR6e.^y^a«4  Colvin  r. 
K€ea,  55  fa.  jr/5 ;  Reel  v.  Elder,  62  Pa".  308.  In  several  States,  the  court  of  the  libel- 
lant's  domicile  alone  is  competent :  Irby  v.  Wilson,  1  Dev.  &  13.  Eq.  568  ;  White  »• 
White,  18  R.  L  292,  27  Atl.  606  ;  Dutcher  v,  Dutcher,  89  Wis.  661.  —  Ed 
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STATE  I;.   ARMINGTON. 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota. 
[Reported  25  Minnesota,  29.] 


1878. 


The  defendapt  was  tried  in  a  district  court  for  tbc  crime  of  polygamy. 
He  offered  in  evidence  a  certified  copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce  between 
himself  and  his  former  wife,  granted  by  a  Probate  Court  in  Utah.  This 
was  excluded  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  both  parties  were  at  that 
time  resident  in  Minnesota ;  the  defendant  excepted.  The  defendant 
was  convicted  and  gfnt.pnr»pH  fr>  t])^  ^tate  prison  for  two  years,  and 
appealed.^ 

Cornell,  J.  The  remaining  question  for  consideration  relates  to  the 
decision  of  the  court  excluding  what  purports  to  De  an  autnenticated 
copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce  of  the  *'  probate  court  in  and  for  Box 
Elder  county,  in  the  territory  of  Utah,"  entered  in  that  court  a^t  a  special 
term,  on  December  18, 1876,  in  an  acFion  between  John  L.  Armington, 
plaintiff,  V.  Martha  F.  Armington,  defendant,  dissolving  the  marriage 
contract  between  them^  Among  the  ohiectlons  made'Tb  this  evidence, 
was  the  one  that,  at  the  time  the  decree  purports  to  have  been  rendered 
both  parties  thereto  were  residents  of  this  State,  and  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  prior.  When  this  evidence  was  offered,  it  incontestably 
appeared,  from  the  testimony  already  p;iven.  that  both  the  defendant 
and  his  said  wife.  Mrs.  Martha  F.  Armington,  had  been  resident  citi- 
zens of  this  State,  and  domiciled  therein,  for  over  nine  years  prior  to 
jhe  date  of  the  decree,  ana  that  they  were  Doth  actually  living  in  this 
^tate  at  the  time  of  Its  entry,  it  did  not  appear,  nor  was  any  offer 
made  to  show  the  fact,  thatyeitber  had  ever  been  domiciled,  even  tem-^ 
porarily,  within  the  territory  of  Utah ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Armington,  it  is  c^  "fj^J^t^ 
quite  clear  that  she  never,  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  proceed- 
^no[a  in  afiid  pnnrf..  wna  nutsiae  the  limits  of  this  State,  or  within  the 
territorial  limif-a  nf  TTtjih.  As  to  Mr.  Arw^jngton.  the  most  that  can  be 
claimed  from  the  evidence  is  that  h^itPi porarily  left  his  residence  in 
Northfield,  in  this  State,_ sometime  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  returned 
in  Aupfust  or  September  of  that  3'ear.  Where  he  was,  during  this 
period,  does  not  affirmatively  appear ;  but  it  does  affirmatively  appear 
^that  he  has  resided  and  practised  medicine  in  Northfield  ever  since 
T\[^YP'^^^'  ^'"  ^^"^^  y^""  ^  Upon  this  evidence,  ine  court  was  warranted 
iij^^fii^n^^hat;  neitj^er  op-^he  parties ex^aflflmredji  fe>m j^gdo^ 
or  rfiajde^fifijn  y^gl^^Sijdthat  both  were,  during  tfe  conducTof  tbese 
Ji^TOen^oceed  ings.  domicned  fesio^ts  ol  im^jtatgrana  subiec^toits 
laTO/Z^J^  ttHs'state  onacSTtne^roh  whatever 

ma}' nave  been  the~extent  oi'  iw  jn'risdicttoh  oveTthe  subject  of  divorce 
under  the  local  laws  of  that  territory  as  respects  its  citizens,  had  no 

1  This  short  statement  of  the  facts  necessary  for  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  statement  of  the  Reporter.     Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  £d. 
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any  juagmeni  rencierecl  by  any  such  tribunal,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  an  absolute  nullity.  Ditson  v.  Ditson,  4  R.  I.  93 ;  Cooley  Const. 
Lim.  400,  and  notes;  Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272;  Hoffman  v.  Hoflf- 
man,  46  N.  Y.  30 ;  Hanover  v.  Turner,  14  Mass.  227.  It  does  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  judgment  or  decree,  or  in  any  of  its  recitals, 
that  either  of  the  parties  were  ever  residents  of  said  territory  of  Utah, 
or  domiciled  therein.     This  is  a  jurisdictional  matter,  which  should 

"imMlStL  Il^JU  ftPP^^''^  ^  entitle  the  iudirment  to  anv  respect  whatever ;  for  though  it 
A       ^^  be  conceded  that  the  probate  court  that  rendered  the  judgment  was  in, 

^  ^•^^I^^^MCfl.  the  legal  sense  a  coiiri  Oi  I'iJL'UiU,  "J^  jurisdiction."  jf  any,  nnHor  iluT 


[^^^MJnk' 


r^  fi.^   M^^       local  laws  of  the  territory,  **over  the  subject  of  divorce,  was  a  special 
I  ^^      *^^*  *    authorit}'  not  recognized  b3'  the  common  law,  and  its  proceedings  in 
relation  to  it  stand    upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  courts  of 
limited  and  inferior  jurisdiction,"  unaided  bv  anv  legal  presumptions 
V.  Blood,  97  Mass.  538.     The  evidence  was 


in   their   favor.     Com. 
properly  ^Sl^iuUed.^ 


1^ 


PEOPLE  V.  BAKER. 
Court  of  Appeals,  New  York.     1879. 
[Reported  76  New  York,  78.] 

FoLGER,  J.  As  we  look  at  this  case,  it  presents  this  question :  Can 
a  court,  in  another  State,  adjudge  to  be  dissolved  and  at  an  end,  the 
matrimonial  relation  of  a  citizen  of  this  State,  domiciled  and  actuallv 
abiding  here  throughout  the  pendency  of  the  judicial  proceedings  there, 

1  Ace.  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  20  Ala.  629  ;  Dunham  v.  Dunham,  162  III.  689,  44 
N.  E.  841  ;  Hood  v.  S.,  56  Ind.  263 ;  Litowich  p.  Litowich,  19  Kan.  451  ;  Thelau  v. 
Thelau,  76  Minn.  433,  78  N.  W.  108  ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  19  Neb.  706,  28  X.  W.  296  ; 
Firth  V.  Firth,  .50  N.  J.  Eq.  137,  24  Atl.  916 ;  Van  Fossen  v.  S.,  87  Oh.  S.  317.  ThU 
being  a  jurisdictional  question,  a  finding  by  the  court  that  the  libellant  is  domiciled 
will  not  give  it  jurisdiction,  nor  will  a  recital  of  domicile  in  the  judgment  render  it 
valid.  P.  p.  Dawell,  25  Mich.  247.  This  doctrine  is  applied,  even  if  the  non-resi- 
dents were  still  subjects  of  the  country  which  granted  the  divorce.  St.  Sure  v,  Linds- 
felt,  82  Wis.  846, 52  N.  W.  308. 

A  bona  fide  temporary  residence,  without  domicile,  in  a  State  is  not  enough  to  give 
its  courts  jurisdiction.     Winship  v.  Winship,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  107. 

A  court  of  the  State  where  the  parties  are  domiciled  has  jurisdiction,  though  the 
cause  of  divorce  arose  elsewhere  :  Jones  v.  Jones,  67  Miss.  195,  6  So.  712  ;  and  though 
the  motive  for  acquiring  the  domicile  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  loose  laws  of 
divorce  :  Colbum  v.  Colbum,  70  Mich,  647,  38  N.  W.  607.  —  Ed. 
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without  a  voluntar}'  appearance  by  bim  therein,  and  with  no  actual 
notice  to  mm  taereot^,  and  without  personal  service  of  process  on  him 
in  that  estate.       Kui^t     1^14^   » 

We  assume,  in  putting  this  proposition,  that  the  defendant  in  error 
was  in  the  situation  therein  stated.  We  think  that  it  ma}'  properly  be 
thus  assumed.     It  is  true,  that  the  first  which  is  disclosed  of  the  de-    /i »  /JMlukJk 

fendant  in  error,  by  the  error-book,  shows  him  in  another  State,  "TF^^/y^l^^^^iT^^^^i^jX. 
get  of  marriage  with  Sallie  West,  the  other  party  in  the  judicial  P'P'  li^"  ir^^^^^ij^. 
ceedings  there  heI3I     It  does  not  appear  where  his  domicile  then  was,  ^-f^^jji^  ,  -^y^ 
nor  where  it  had  been.     After  the  marriage,  however,  the  persons  then  <^^dt^^^%,..^/;;^  -||  i^ 
married  resided  at  Rochester,  in  this  State,  at  a  time  prior  to  ^^f(HA/</Zii£ hvilM^ i 
commencement  of   those  judicial  proceedings;    and  Ue  continued  to\  <XAA/*->tcwvci 
reside  in  that  city  until  in  1875^  and  after  the  final  judgment  therein  9h\^fhsvxJ^'^C'e/ 


proposition,  or  suggestion,  which  presents  or  indicates,  that  ^le  casa  kCt^io-^^jklM/e.  to 
'Yas  tried  at  the  sessions,  upon  the  theory  or  contention  that  the  defend-l  ^  *!  "^V^T^  ^ 


rgd.     We  look  in  vain  in  the  error-book  for  any  exception,  "    ^^^^ 

asQ  ^:Ct<]o"tUj>l*/< 

ant  in  error  was  domiciled  in  Ohio,  or  temporarily  abiding  there,  at  huw''^^^  Am»^\.  ^^">^^ 

thne  during  the  pendency  of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  that  State.  |  v^^^  ^^'^^^^^ 
~  We  come  back  then  to  the  question  we  have  above  stated.  We  are  55:  TJSYl^^^'**^*^ 
ready  to  sa}',  that  as  the  law  of  this  State  has  been  declared  by  its^'^**^E'^^*Jb  » 
courts,  that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  principle 
declared  in  the  opinions  has  been  uniform.  Such  is  the  utterance  in 
Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  J.  R.  121 ;  Bradshaw  v.  Heath,  13  Wend.  407; 
Vischer  v.  Vischer,  12  Barb.  640 ;  Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272 ;  Hoff- 
man V.  Hoffman,  46  id.  30.  Nor  does  it  avail  against  them  to  say 
that  the  facts  of  those  cases  do  not  quadrate  exactly  with  those  of  the 
case  before  us.  The  utterances  which  we  speak  of  were  not  inconsid- 
erate expressions,  nor  dicta  merely.  They  were  considerate  steps  in 
the  reasoning,  leading  to  the  solemn  conclusion  of  the  court.  And  as 
toucliing  the  question  in  its  general  relations,  we  may  cite  Kilburn  v. 
Woodworth,  5  J.  R.  37 ;  Shumway  v.  Stillman,  4  Cow.  292 ;  S.  C. 
6  Wend.  447 ;  and  Ferguson  v.  Crawford,  70  N.  Y.  253,  where  the 
whole  subject  is  elaborately  considered.  We  know  of  no  case  in  our 
courts  which  has  questioned  the  principle  declared  in  these  authorities.  ^ 

Kinnier  t;.  Kinnier,  45  N".  Y.  535,  —  sometimes  claimed  to  be  a  de-  ^^^  ^^  tfu -  jtlPyi^ 
parture,  —  does  not.     It  is  r'^'iognized  there,  that  to  make  v^lj^  i"  ♦^1a  m^s-^    o      a^v/       Ik. 
State  a  judgment  of  divorce,  rendered  by  a  court  of  another  State.  "^^*^^  i^xlj^^^i 
that  court  must  have  ^^  the  parties  within  its  jurisdiction/^  must  ^^  have  ^^)t  ^  iR^W'V*^*'^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  sublect-matter  and  of  the  parties^"  who  ^*  must 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court."^  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217. 
does  not.     That  case  was  close      It  went  upon  the  ground,  built  up 
with  elaboration,  that  both  parties  to  the  judgment  were  domiciled  in 
Louisiana  when  the  judicial  proceedings  were  there  begun  and  con- 
tinued and  the  judgment  was  rendered,  and  were  subject  to  its  laws, 
including  those  for  the  substituted  service  of  process.    We  meant  to 
keep  the  reach  of  our  judgment  within  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  facts  in 
that  case. 
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^  We  must  and  will  abide  b}-  the  law  of  this  State,  as  thus  declared, 

N^  unless  the  adjudications  in   which  it  has  been  set  forth  have  beeo 

^  authoritatively  overruled  in  that  regard.     As  this  is  a  question  of  Fed- 

^  eral  cognizance,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  the  national  judiciary  has 

^v  declared  anything  inconsistent  therewith.     Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall. 

U  108,  is  cited.     Clearl}'  that  case  is  not  applicable.     There  both  the 

^  parties  to  the  judgment  made  a  voluntary  appearance,  and  the  divorce 

court  had  jurisdiction  of  their  persons,  as  it  had  of  the  subject-matter. 

gg    f^         ^  \  --  "  I^  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  and  the  subject-matter,"  sajs  the 

P^«  r  •'^^^^^^^^^^^inion  in  the  case  cited.     It  had  jurisdiction  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 

1*^  1^4Auaa,^  I    divorce  proceedings,  bv  her  voluntary  appearance  in  court,  as  a  peti- 

^vOU  HAb^V"  I    ^^Q"^^*  ^"^^  siiowing  a  bona  fide  residence  in  that  State,  in  the  way 

r  in^tiF?fcyK  .  1    fixed  tlierefor  by  its  statute  law.     It  had  jurisdiction  of  the  person  ot^ 

^  I   the  det'endnnt  hv  his  voliint&rv  annGarance  in  the  court,  and  nuttincr  in 


k 


the  defendant  h}*  bis  voluntar}'  appearance  in  the  court,  and  putting  in 
a  sworn  answer  to  the  petition.  The  dictum  in  the  case  of  Pennoxer 
V.  NeflT,  95  U.  S.  714,  even  had  it  the  force  of  a  judgment,  does  not  go 
to  the  extent  needed  to  overrule  these  decisions  in  our  State.     It  is 


^  there  held,  that  to  warrant  a  judgment  in  persotiam,  there  must  be 

personal  service  ofj>roce33,  or  assent  Tn  advance  to  a  service  other- 
wise^ It  is  also  said  that  a  State  may  authorize  judicial  proceedmgs 
to  determiiio  the  status  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  towards  a  non-resi- 
^•i*4%%cs'**'*^^    dent,  which  will  beTnndmg  wiimn  inc  Mate,  thongti  had  without  per- 
U/yrk^^di trfVI  f*^^  sonal  service  of  process  or  appearance.     It  is  not  said,  much  less  is  it 
^jjfJ   •  authoritatively  decided,  that  a  judgment  thus jot^mav  do  more  than 
^^^^'^^^jj^^^^'^^^^'^^'^'^Sstablish  the  status  of  the  parties  to  it,  within  the  State  in  which  the 
iW^%  ItlW^HX*      Judgment  is  rendered.     The  case  just  citea  Is  ihc  latest  annunciation 
^  i^^l^^^/tv*^iaJK^  kiiown  to  us  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     It  does  not 
overrule  the  declarations  of  our  own  courts.     It  rather  sustains  them. 
We  must  and  do  concede  that  a  State  may  adjudge  the  status  of  its 
citizen  towards  a  non-resident^  and  may  authorize  to  that  end  such 
Judicial  proceedinp:s  as  it  sees  fit ;  and  that  other  States  must  acquiesce; 
8~long  as  the  operation  of  the  judgment  is  kept  within  its  own  con- 
fines,   juj^ that  judgment  cannot  push  its  effect  over  the  borders  of 
anotherlState,  to  the  subversion  of  its  laws  and  the  defeat  of  its  policy  ; 
nor  seek  across  its  bounds  the  person  of  one  of  its  citizens,  and  fix 
upon  him  a  status,  against  his  will  and  without  nis  conseni^  ana  in 
hostility  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  allegiance. 
"    'b  is  saidj  that  a  judicial  proceeding  to  touch  the  mafnmonial  relar 
of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  whether  the  other  part3'  to  that  relation  is 

3  not  also  a  citizen,  js  a  proceeding  tn  rem,  or,  as  it  is  more  gin- 

"lUt^di^Mi  ^  ^  ^       gerly  put,  quasi  in  rem.     But  it  was  never  hear3l  that  the  courts  of 

^^^^^  ^  (3U^  ^aaaX^  one  State  can  aff^^t  in  another  State  the  rem  there,  not  subjected  to 

\  ^PT^-mJ^^^  v*^      their  process,  and  over  the  person  of  the  owner  of  which  no  jurisdiction 

T  iiTT^  rv  ^j^jgjjjji^  has  been  got.     Now,  if  the  matrimonial  relation  of  the  one  party  is  the 

.^JtA**^'    ^^^  io  o"<^  State,  is  not  the  matrimonial  relation  of  the  other  party  a  rag 

in  another  State?    Take  the  case  of  a  trust,  the  subject  of  which  is  lands 

in  several  States,  the  trustees  all  living  in  one  State.     Doubtless  the 
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courts  of  a  State  in  which  the  trustees  did  not  live  and  never  went, 
but  in  which  were  some  of  the  trust  lands,  could  ppoceed  in  rem  and 
render  a  judgment  without  personal  service  of  process,  which  would 
determine  there  the  invalidit}'  of  the  trust  and  affect  the  possession 
and  title  of  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts;  but  it 
would  not  be  contended  that  the  judgment  would  operate  upon  the 
trustees  or  the  trust  lands  in  other  States,  so  as  to  affect  the  title  or 
the  possession  in  those  States.  .  It  could  operate  only  on  the  rem 
upon  which  the  process  of  those  courts  could  lay  hold.     And  why  is 


not  the  matrimonial  relation  of  a  citizen  of  New  York,  as  it  exists  in 
that  State,  if  it  is  a  res,  as  much  exempt  from'^the  effect  of  such  a 
judgment  as  lands  in  that  State,  and  the  trust  under  which  they  may 
"be  held  ?  Is  not  any  other  relation  of  mankind  as  much  a  res  for  the 
touch  and  adjudication  of  courts  as  that  of  husband  and  wife?  Take 
the  relation  of  a  minor  orphan  to  its  guardian,  or  to  those  entitled  by 
law  to  be  its  guardians.  That  is  a  status,  in  kind  as  the  matrimonial 
relation.  The  courts  of  one  State  may  act  and  appoint  a  guardian  for 
such  a  child,  if  it  is  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction  and  remains 
there ;  but  the  appointment  is  not  operative  per  se  in  another  State 
into  which  the  child  goes.  Woodworth  v.  Spring,  4  Allen,  321.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  granted,  as  before  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
which  it  is  not  now  needful  to  suggest  limitations,  that  each  State  may 
declare  and  adjudge  the  status  of  its  own  citizens.  And  hence  if 
party  to  a  proceeding  is  domiciled  in  a  State,  the  status  of  that  part}^ 
as  affected  by  the  matrimonial  relation,  ma^^  be  adjudged  upon  and 
confirmed  or  chana^<^^^  jp  ftf^nnrHftn^^with  the  laws  of  that  t^tate.  .Bur 
has  not  the  State  in  which  the  other  party  named  in  the  proceeaings  is 
aomiciled,  also  the  equal  right  to  determine  his  status,  as  thus  atfecte^, 
and  to  declare  by  law  what  may  change  it,  and  what  shall  not  change  it? 
If  one  State  may  have  its  policj*  and  enforce  it,  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage  and  divorce,  another  may.  And  which  shall  have  its  policy  pre- 
vail  within  its  own  borders,  or  shall  yield  to  that  of  another,  is  not  "to 
De  gctermmeg  py  ine  lacnitv  or  the  ludicial  proceedings  of  either,  or 
the  greater  speed  in  appealing  to  them.  That  there  is  great  diversity 
in  policy  is  very  notable,  it  does  "not;;;gowever^  seem  to  tend  to  a 
state  ofjiarmonious  and  relial)le  UDi?ormity,  to  set  up  the  rule  that 
UTe  gtajg  injyh^chT&  courtsfirst  act  shall  extend  itsTaws  and  policy 
beyo^n^Tts^OTdera^^ncf^in^  oKbtfaersovereignties. 

IfrnlTj^vejgkwaS^^  aglicSSgJ^ipdJp^or^ 

far^mantooe  a  husbandjn  name  and  under  disabilitie8_^or  tie8_jn^ii_ 
JurMTcttenTan^s^^ 

degree 'iriatitTs'harcfer  than  the  results  of  other  conflicts  in  laws. 
It  is  more  sharply  presented  to  us,  because  tenderer,  more  sacred, 
more  lasting  relations,  of  greater  consequence,  are  involved ;  and 
because  the  occasions  calling  attention  to  the  conflict  have,  of  late 
years,  become  so  frequent.  Whatever  we  may  hold  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  not  change  results  in  foreign  countries.     And  in  seek- 
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ing  for  a  rule  which  shall  be  of  itself,  ft'om  its  own  reason,  correct,  we 
ought  to  find  or  form  one,  if  maj'  be,  that  is  generally  applicable. 
However  submissive!}'  we  must  concede  to  every  sovereignty  the  right 
to  maintain  such  degree  of  strictness  in  the  domestic  relations  as  it 
sees  fit»  within  its  own  territory,  there  is  no  principle  of  comity  which 
demands  that  another  sovereignty  shall  permit  the  status  of  its  citizens 
to  be  affected  thereby,  when  contrar\'  to  its  own  public  policy,  or  its 
standard  of  public  morals. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  satisfied  with  the  doctrine  that  rests  the 
y^iijity  "ofjSgh^JuBi^lS^  upon   the_  right  and  soverejgp 

^weTof^a^^^lo^jifitermine  ^be  status  of  its  own  citizenSi  and  be- 
cause it  may  not  otherwise  ^flfecluallv:  establish  it,  asserts  :the  power  to 
^juHgeuponlm^r^  ^ig^^^  yithouLhearing  the  party  to  be  affected, 
anH^wj^oujfgn'^  notice_which  is  reqnired  by  the  principles 

ofnaturgTjustlceT^    being  all  the  while  beyond  its  Jurisdiction. 

>esides,  a  just  consideration  of  what  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  and  of 
the  effect  of  a  Judgment  therein,  shows  that  the  latter  does  not  reach 
so  far  as  is  contended  for  it.  It  is  a  proceeding  in  rem  merely.  The 
judgment  therein  is  not  usually  a  ground  of  action  in  personam  in 
another  jurisdiction,  for,  as  a  proceeding  in  personam,  or  as  giving 
foundation  for  one,  the  court  gets  no  Jurisdiction.'  Pauling  v.  Bird's 
Exrs.,  13  J.  R,  192.  TTnw  tl]i>^j  "p/^tl  cn/*ii  Koajf^,  pan  the  iudfi[ment 
be  brought  here  and  made  the  foundation  of  an  action  against  one 
Ijcrsonaily ;  &Bd  if  B6t  a  means  of  offence  in  personam^  how  a  means 
of  defcncTto  the  person,  when  sought  to  be  held  for  personal  acts,  in 
Eolation  of  the  laws  of  his  allegiance  ? 

The  consequences  of  sucti  wane  or  narmony  in  polity  and  proceed- 
ing, we  have  adverted  to.  The  extent  of  them  ought  to  bring  in  some 
legislative  rcmed}*.  It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  disregard  general  and 
essential  principles,  so  as  to  give  palliation.  Indeed,  it  is  better,  by 
an  adherence  to  the  policy  and  law  of  our  own  jurisdiction,  to  make 
the  clash  the  more  and  the  earlier  known  and  felt,  so  that  the  sooner 
may  there  be  an  authoritative  determination  of  the  conflict. 

It  is  urged  upon  us  that  our  State  cannot  with  good  grace  hold 
invalid  this  judgment  of  a  court  of  Ohio,  when  our  own  Code  pro- 
vided, at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  it,  for  the  giving  of  judgment  of 
divorce  against  a  non-resident,  by  like  substituted  service.  It  is  true 
that,  until  the  new  Code  of  Procedure,  such  had  been  the  case.  2  R.  L. 
197,  §  1 ;  1  id.  489,  §  9 ;  2  R.  S.  144,  §  88 ;  id.  185 ;  id.  187,  §  134 ; 
Laws  of  1862,  chap.  246,  §  1 ;  Old  Code,  §  135 ;  but  see  New  Code, 
§  438,  sub.  4.  This  is  but  to  say  that,  on  the  principle  of  the  comity 
of  States,  we  should  give  effect  to  this  judgment.  But  this  principle 
is  not  applied,  when  the  laws  and  judicial  acts  of  another  State  are 
contrary  to  our  own  public  policy,  or  to  abstract  justice  or  pure  morals. 
The  policy  of  this  State  always  has  been,  that  there  may  of  right  be 
but  one  sufificient  cause  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo ;  and  that  policy  has 
been  upheld,  with  strenuous  effort,  against  persistent  ftruggles  of  indi* 
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viduals  to  yitiate  and  change  it.  And  though  it  is  lightly,  we  mast 
think,  sometimes  said  that  it  is  but  a  technicality,  that  there  must  be 
personal  notice  and  chance  to  be  heard,  to  make  a  valid  judgment 
affecting  personal  rights  and  conditions,  we  cannot  but'  estimate  the 
principie  as  of  too  fundamental  and  of  too  grave  importance,  not  to  be 
shielded  bv  the  ludiciary,  as  often  as  it  is  in  peril. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  decisions  of  the  courts  of  sister  States 
to  the  contrary  of  the  authorities  in  this  State.  Thej'  are  ably  ex- 
pressed ;  they  are  honestly  conceived.  They  are,  however,  on  one 
side  of  -a  judicial  controversy,  the  dividing  line  whereof  is  well  marked, 
and  is  not  lately  drawn.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  review  and 
discuss  tliem.  They  are  prevalent  within  tlie  Jurisdictions  in  which 
the}'  have  been  uttered,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  change  them  there. 
They  are  in  opposition  to  the  judgments  of  our  own  courts,  which  we 
must  respect,  and  with  which  our  reason  accords.  It  remains  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  the  final  arbiter,  to  determine 
how  far  a  judgment  rendered  in  such  a  case,  upon  such  substituted 
service  of  process  shall  be  operative  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal  giving  it. 

There  is  an  exception  still  to  be  noticed.  The  couii;,  in  charging 
the  jury,  stated  to  them  that,  if  the  divorce  had  been  obtained  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  though  the  defendant  in  error  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bigamy,  yet  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  that  that  was  a  pertinent  consideration  for  them. 
We  do  not  understand  that  this  was  meant  for  an  instruction  that  they 
could  convict  him  of  the  misdemeanor,  if  they  did  not  find  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  higher  offence.  The  charge  is  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  reception  in  evidence  of  the  Ohio  record,  on  the  question  of 
his  intent  As  bearing  merely  upon  his  guilty  or  innocent  purpose,  it 
was  not  inappropriate  for  the  jury  to  consider  that  though  a  man,  from 
whom  his  wife  has  been  divorced  a  vinculo^  in  this  State  may  not,  by 
marrying  again,  incur  the  penalties  for  bigamy,  he  does  violate  the  de- 
cree which  forbids  to  him  another  marriage  so  long  as  she  lives. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  General  Term  should  be 
reversed,  and  that  of  the  Sessions  be  affirmed. 

All  concur,  except  Church,  Ch.  J.,  dissenting. 

Judgment  accordingly,^ 

1  Ace.  Atherton  v.  Atherton,  165  N.  Y.  129,  49  N.  E.  983  ;  and  see  Harris  ». 
Hams,  115  N.  C.  587,  20  S.  E.  187;  Doerr  v.  Forsythe,  50  Oh.  S.  726,  35  N.  E,  1055. 
In  Dunham  v.  Dunham,  162  111.  689,  44  N.  E.  841,  Carter,  J.,  said  of  the  principal 
case  :  "  The  consequence  was  that  the  wife  was,  and  on  removing  to  New  York  would 
continue  to  be,  a  single  woman,  who  might  lawfully  marry  ;  while  the  husband  was  a 
married  man,  having  for  his  wife  one  who  might  at  the  same  time  become  op  be  the 
lawful  wife  of  another  man.  We  cannot  regard  as  sound  a  doctrine  leading  to  such 
rfsults.  We  are  unable  to  see  the  force  of  the  reasoning  which  is  used  to  supjiort 
judicial  conclusions  that  one  of  the  married  pair  may,  in  one  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of 
its  laws,  and  in  honest  compliance  with  them,  obtain  a  valid  decree  of  divorce,  which, 
as  to  the  one  obtaining  it,  is  valid  and  binding  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  leaving 
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TCRNER  V.  THOMPSON. 

High  Court  of  Justice,  Probatk  Divisiok.    1888. 

[Reported  13  Pt-obate  Division,  37.] 

Sir  James  Haxnen,  President.  The  facts  of  this  case  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  petilioner,  Georgiana  Turner,  was  a  British  subject,  dom- 
iciled in  England,  and,  on  November  7,  1872,  she  married,  in  England, 
tfle  f6six>nrtent,  who  is  a  cltTzen  oi  ine  United  States,  domiciled  there. 
He^ wasj^n  the  United  States  marine  service,  and  he  was  from  time  to 
time  engaged  professionally  awa3'  from  his  wife;  but  they  met  and 
cohabited  together  at  various  places  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
In  1879  she  instituted  proceedings  in  the  United  States  for  a  decree 

[dissolving  the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's  incompetency  ; 

I  the  form  of  decree  iti  the  ynited  States  being  a  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, and  not,  as  in  this  country,  a  declaration  that  the  marriaore  was 
null  and  void.  That  is  a  mere  difference  in  form.  The  marriage  was 
accordingly  dissolved,  and  she  has  now  returned  to  England  to  institute 
proceedings  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  marriage  declared  null 
and  void.  The  case  came  before  my  brother  Butt,  and  he  raised  the 
question  whether  there  was  anytliing  on  which  this  court  could  proceed, 
and  whether  this  court  has  any  Jurisdiction,  because,  of  course,  if  the 
marriage  were  absolutely  dissolved  by  the  court  in  the  United  States, 
then  there  exists  no  marriage  between  the  parties  upon  wbich  this  court 
can  be  called  on  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Butt  ordered 
the  case  to  be  argued  by  the  Queen's  Proctor,  and  it  now  comes  before 
me. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  court  iias  no  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  I 

have  already  mention edj^ that  is,  thai  the  marriage  was  totally  and 

tlie  decree  of  the  court  in  the  United  States ; 


such  a  one  single,  and  free  to  remarry  in  any  State,  while  the  matrimonial  bonds  are 
still  unsevered  as  to  the  other  party,  makin*;  him  a  bigamist  should  he  remarry,  and 
his  children,  the  fruit  of  such  remarriage,  illegitimate.  It  would  seem  to  be  as  logical 
to  say  that  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  might  have  been  severed  from  the  other  without 
that  other  being  severed  from  the  one.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  thftt  it  is  the  policy 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  States,  and  of  our  own  State  as  well,  ffe  established  by 
legislative  enactments,  to  grant  ju(iicial  decrees  of  divorce  to  bona  fide  residents  who 
comply  with  the  statutory  requirements  where  substituted  service  merely  is  had  upon 
the  non  -  resident  party.  To  hold  such  decrees  valid  only  within  the  jurisdiction  granting  • 
them,  or  valid  only  aa  to  thase  in  whoso  favor  they  ai*e  granted,  leaving  the  non- 
resident party  still  bound,  would  not  only  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  our  own 
laws,  and  in  violation  of  interstate  comity,  but  would,  when  it  is  considered  how  great 
is  the  number  of  such  decrees  entered  every  year,  eventually  lead  to  the  most  per- 
plexing and  distressing  complication  in  the  domestic  relations  of  many  citizens  in 
the  different  States." 
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The  marriage,  though  it  took  place  in  England,  must,  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  decision  in  Harvey  v.  Farnie,  8  App.  Cas.  43,  which 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  be  taken  to  be  prima  facie  an  Ameri- 
can marriage,  because  the  husband  was  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
and  prima  facie  the  courts  of  the  place  of  his  domicile  had  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  If  the  parties  had  remained  in  England,  then,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  case  of  Niboyet  v.  Niboj'et,  3  P.  D.  52,  is  an 
authority  for  saying  that  the  courts  of  this  country  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  parties  after  the  solemnization  of 
the  marriage  went  to  the  United  States  and  there  took  up  their  perma- 
nent abode.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  wife  did  completely  acquire  a 
domicile  in  the  United  States.  I  know  it  is  alleged  on  her  behalf  that 
that  is  not  so.  It  is  said  she  was  by  origin  a  British  subject,  and  as  bv 
the  law  of  England  the  matter  in  diinpiitft  between  her  and  her^lbusband 
would  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  that  the  mar- 
riage was  nuU,  she  there  fere  was^^entitledjto^treat  the  marriage  as  null 
and  void  from  the  ^gginP^"gi  ft^  ^^^^*  she j^ig ver  Ipst  horjjn^li^l^^ 
at  all.  The  fallacj'  which  underlies  that  argument  appears  to  me'to'be 
evident  from  this.  A  woman  when  she  marries  a  man,  not  only  b}-  con- 
struction of  law,  but  absolutely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  acquire  the 
domicile  of  her  husband  if  she  lives  with  him  in  the  country  of  his 
domicile.  There  is  no  ground  here  for  contending  that  she  did  not 
take  up  that  domicile.  She  h^(^  thft  intftntjon  of  taking  up  her  perma- 
nent  abode  with  him,  and  of  making  his  country  her  permfinent  hnij^e. 
rt  Is  to  be  remembered  that  a  marriage  by  the  law  of  England,  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  incompetent,  is  not  a  marriage  absolutely  void,  but 
only  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  injured  party.  If  she  had  thought 
fit  she  might  have  remained  a  wife,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a 
wife,  save  that  of  a  marital  intercourse.  It  was  only  in  1879,  the 
marriage  having  taken  place  in  1872,  that  she  instituted  proceedings 
for  getting  that  marriage  put  aside. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  that  suit,  which 
is  the  turning  point  of  the  proceeding,  her  domicile  was,  in  fact  and  in     ^-. 
law,  in  the  United  States ;  therefore  the  United  btates  courts  hftd  Jurtg^j  C/i^dQ 
diction  in  the  matter,  and  upon  this  ground  1  tnmK  tne  petition  must  I  * 


*JIUJ It-         ^        CUJOIINGTON  V.  BELCHERTOWN.-^^j^c^v^H^  Ou^  -y  U  ,  (^e^ 

l^jjjk    .       Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    '^'^^-tJti^iiA^  AjjJij^    Lk^k^iS^ 

*     (J  Devens,  J.     Mrs.  Angle  L.  Richards,  the  expenses  of  toosc  support  "^  0.^    ^   .  u^^m 

as  an  insane  pauper  are  here  in  controversy,  j^d,  4g  4"g^Q  ^'  j^oot*  a  u>Ary^   'jpAA/lvlCAv. 
le^al  settlement  m  the  defendant  town  at  the  time  of  he^  marriage.  ^        J^^^^  'V^  ^ 
She  acquired  one  in*TBe^lainBBTown  by  her  marriage,  ocnTmelO,  j'^^^'*^^^*^^^  /iF^^dlA 
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1873,  with  Charles  A.  Richai^s,  who  was  there  settled.  Milford  v. 
Worcester,  7  Mass.  48.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff,  that,  tb^ 
marriage  of  the  pauper  having  been  legal  1}^  annulled  as  having  been 
procured  by  fraud,  her  seiiiemeni;  in  uumramgion  thus  gained  is  de- 
8tro3ed,  and  that  m  Jtfeictiertown  is  revived,  it  having  been  suspenaea 
onl}'  during  the  de  facto  existence  of  the  marriage. 

It  was  held  in  Dalton  v.  Bernardston,  9  Mass.  201,  that  a  wom&n  ac- 
quiring a^settlementbybermarm  under  the  St  of  1793,  c.  34  (Pub. 
Sts.  c.  «3,  §  1,  cl.  1),  did  not  lose  her  settlement  bv  a  divorce,  except 
for  a  cause  which  would  show  the  marriage  to  have  been  void!  In  tlie 
latter  case,  there  would  have  been  no  such  marriage  as  the  statute  in- 
tended as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  settlement.  Assuminpf  that  the  law 
would  be  the  same  where  a  marriage  not  originally  void,  but  voidable 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  or  for  an3^  other  reason,  was  declared  void,  we 
consider  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  has  shown  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage  by  which  the  defendant  oiT 
otliers  collaterally  affected  by  the  marriage  or  the  dissolution  of  it  would 
»>e  Pound.  lfj,hej^ugerj^rsp[f  Ty9"^d  P^^  beJ^ound^bv  such  a  decreeT 
it  IS  quite  clear  that~the^  defendant  would  not  be,  whe.ther  the  marriage 
waslibsolutely  void  orvoidable  only,  hioz  ueii^  a  party  to  the  decree, 
ahd^naDie,\nere?5re,  to  taRe  any  steps  to  reverse  it,  th^defendant  is 
not  precluded  from  showing  in  a  collateral  proceedinpr  that  i 
yas  efroneoh^.  or 'that  Tt  ttflft  no  enect^'StlSh  as  the 


jeer 
irTigBjQo  ^n^ct  sncii  as  tne  pjaintiJF  claims  for 
It.     1  ne^  plain titf^Sntenos  that  a  decree  valid  as  against  the  pauper,  by 
wiiich  her  marriage  with  Richards  has  been  annulled,  has  been  render^ 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  JNew  York,  having  jurisdiction  both  or  the 
subject-matter  and  of  the  parties. 
..^  ..         It  appeared  that  Richards  and  his  wife  lived  together  in  this  State  for 
****^'^'^^^»    j^*Jl  *  ft^o"t  a  year  and  three  months,  when,  in  uctober,  1874,  Mrs.  Richards 
^     4_       '    -%     nCl     was  adjudged  insane,  and  legally  committed  to  the  lunatic  hospital  in 
v^*^^>^^  Northampton,  where  she  remained,  with  the  exception  of  short  inter- 

^'■^^^^'^^Jk^  flA^  N       vals  of  time  during  which  she  was  in  the  custody  of  her  parents,,  until 
VJt^j^^.^,,^^^^^^  q^  September  20,  1877,  when  she  was  again  and  finally-  committed  to  the 


rtt'0^cr%j^^A[^ 


r    .«v       '    hospital,  and  has  remained,  and  now  remains,  hopelessly  insane. 
"^-^S/  **^T**lEtrd8  never  cohabited  with  her  after  her  firsj  committal  to  the  hospital ; 


^ \^-  '  ^0m^ some  time  thereafter,  but ^t  whar  time  does  not  appeaiyrenioved 

§m^  ^^fL^^^^  ^i.1ii>%fR^  ^^^  State  of  New  JTork^  without,  however,  any  purpose  of  tl^gj-o.  ob- 


^-A 


tainingadi\:orce,knd  without  then  haviiig  itln  mind.     On^ November 
14,  ifojj,  l^icIiaras^jiavTngQ^  time  before  been  Tntormed  T^f ' 

the  first  time  that  his  wife  had  hoon  inaanp.  before  their  marnajg^e.  com- 
Wnced  a  proceeding  in  New  York  to  have  the  marriage  annulled,  on 
the  grouna  that  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  it  by  fraud,  and,  after  a' 
notice  to  Mrs.  Richards  bv  a  summons  served  upon  her  while  an  inmate 
of  the  Northampton  Hospital,  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  that  the  consent  of  Richards  to  the  marriage  was  obtained  hy 
fraud  was  rendered  on  March  30,  1882.  A  *^  transcript  of  the  cioinga 
and  record  of,  and  testimony  in,  the  Supreme  Court,  County  of  Fulton, 
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State  of  New  York,"  was  used  at  the  trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  and 
the  decree  there  rendered  was  relied  on  b}'  the  plaintiff  as  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  and  of  the  defendant  would  be  affected  in  this 
Commonwealth. 
Wbile_bv  ihe  ConstM4?tion_gfthe_  United  States.Art.  4,  §  KM 


affected  collaterally  by  the  judgment,  may  show  that  the  court  had  no  ^ 

jurisdiction  over  the  party  such  as  it  assumed  to  exercise.     Mrs.  Rich-     %4fj\^  (R  %^^^ 
ards  was,  when  the  proceedings  were  commenced  and  concladedy  an  u><jiAfii-  |^     ^ 
utterly  insane  woman.     ThJa^not  only  appears  by  the  finding  of  ^^^^ ^  jij^Jt^^  ^^  *" 
Superior  Court,  out  nv  all  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  court.     It  ' 

is  averred  in  the  petition  addressed  to  it,  and  the  allegations  of  the  ^ 

petition  are  found  by  the  referee  to  whom  the  inquiries  of  fact  were 
referred,  and  by  that  court,  to  have  been  true.  It  appears  also  by  the 
return  of  the  summons,  and  most  clearly  by  the  evidence  taken  before  /||^  fftdMi^UlfhkJt^ 
the  referee.  At  no  time  did  she,  or  any  one  on  her  behalf,  appear  be-  ^^  i 
fore  the  referee  or  the  court.  Yet  no  guardian,  next  friend,  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  represent  her,  and  a  decree  annulling  her  mar-  \ 

riage  was  rendered  against  a  person  whom  the  record  and  evidence  ^ 

showed  to  be  insane,  and  whose  rights  were  wholly  unprotected.    -*illfi_  VUa  (B  WrfC^uA 

Her  husband  had  Y  hx^WtunuJ^ 

ne  time  before  he  i  •  .   ,     fy 

went  to  New  York,  had  made  no  provision  for  her  support,  and  she  had  |  ^^'^^^V*^'^ 
always  resided  in  this  State,  which  was  her  domicile  of  origin.  ^'^^  OiJ^^ju^^ 

That  a  decree  of_dlvpTOerendei:^d  J^ldeL^imi}ar  circumsU 
ition  of  t^e  wife  in  another  Stat 


9  v***^^f#<J»*^ 


had  no  actual  residence  in  New  York  at  any  time 
abandoned  her  here  on  account  of  her  insanity  some 


jrcunostaiices  of  t^4rtA.  ^^vit  ^A^l 

resicfeii^e  and  condition  ot  tne  wire  in  anottijaL,>^tate  would  not  be  re- 
cogSlzSajinfrg  StatgpfT^^w'Tor^j'JFall^^  an\'  way,  directly  or 

mdirectly,  the^re_tojifrecri^n^'Ti^lit^  w^etheTofpe^on  qi'  property,  of 
the  party  against  whom  it  had  been  nLade,Jappears  cleaijv  from  its 
decisions.  I^eople  v.  fiaker,  76  N.  Y.  78  T Jones  v,  Jones,  108  N.  Y. 
JToT^""^?  shall  not  have  occasion  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
that  should  be  given  here  to  a  decree  of  divorce,  under  the  circum- 
stances above  stated,  if  such  had  been  rendered  by  the  New  York 
court.  Such  a  decree^  necessarily  implies  the  original  existence  of  a 
law^jTmarrjageT^^ 
itj^s^  contracted  under  sucn  cirSimstances  uiatthe  liarty  pe  ^  dJttcfcfej  d  (k 


tli^^^i^%- 


racted, 


excep- 


^«»U^kA| 


t«^*^dK»U 


tions :  marriages  which  are  deemed  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  as '  

generally  recognized  in  Christian  countries,  and  tliose  marriages  which  ^-^^'^•ivv% 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  has  declared  shall  not  he  valid  be- 
cause contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  own  laws.    Commonwealth  v.  Lane, 
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43C»-^^ 


lid  Mass.  458.  Even  when  parties  had  gone  from  this  Commonwealth 
into  another  State  with  intent  of  evading  our  own  laws,  and  had 
there  married,  it  was  held  reluctantl}*,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  declar- 
ing marriage  solemnized  there  witli  such  intent  to  be  void  here,  that 
their  validity  must  be  recognized.  Medway  v.  Needham,  16  Mass.  157; 
Putnam  v,  Putnam,  8  Pick.  433. 

Without  discussing  the  failure  to  appoint  a  guardian, 
the  case  at  bar  on  Mrs.  Richards  can  have  given  the  New  York  cour) 
no  uinsnienon  over  ner  personaliy.  lo  boia  tnat  Her  (tomicUe  might 
be^changeu  lo  any  oiner  Siaie  by  ilie  act  of  her  husband  in  removing 
jhereto  after  he  had  abandoned  her  here  and  ceased  to  support  her,  and 
tbus  thai  she  could  be  deprived  of  the  protection  in  her  marital  rights, 
wneiner  oi  person  or  pro|>erty,  which  this  State  oould  extend  to  her, 
would  be  t<)  use  the  legal  nction  of  the  nnitv  created  by  the  marriage  to 
her  serious  injury,  and  to  work  great  injustice. 

If  tlie  decree  of  the  New  York  court  is  to  Have  any  validity  here,  it 
must  be  on  grounds  of  comity.  Blackinton  v.  Blackinton,  141  Mass. 
432,  436.  'rherecanbe  no  ground  of  comity  which  requires  tha^  we 
should  rccognlzeThe  ^eT!rg6  of  a  New  York  court  annulling  a  Maisaa- 
cEusetts  marriage  between  Massachusetts  citizens^  unless  it  had  juris- 
diction o^  both  the  parties;  nor  eyen  if  it  did  have  such  Jurisdicttpn 
sBSuld^^it  be  recognized  berCy  unless,  it,  was  based  upon  grounds  wbjfib 
are  Bere^ield  to  be  sufficient/  Suppose  two  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
are  maiTied  iierereach  of  the^age  of  eigliteen  years,  have  children,  and 
then  move  to  New  York,  where  the  husband  obtains  a  decree  of  nullity 
on  the  ground  tliat  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  cannot 
lawfully  marry.  The  children  are  not  therefore  rendered  illegitimate  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that  they  cannot  here  inherit  their  father's  lands. 
Marriages  between  blacks  and  whites  are  still  prohibited  in  some  of  the 
States,  but  a  decree  in  such  a  State  annulling  a  marriage  of  this  char- 
acter valid  where  contracted  could  not  here  be  regarded.  Illustrations 
of  this  sort,  growing  out  of  the  different  laws  as  to  marriage  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  could  readiiy  lie  multiplied.  The  rifl[ht  of  a  State  to  declare 
the  present  or  future  status,  so  far  as  its  own  limits  are  concerned,  of 
persons  there  lawfully  domiciled,  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  determine  absolutely  what  such  status  was  at  a  previous  time,  and 
while  they  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  another  State.  The  decrees  of  its 
courts  in  the  latter  respect  must  be  subject  to  revision  in  the  State  where 
rights  were  then  existing,  or  had  been  acquired.  Blackinton  v.  Black- 
inton,  141  Mass.  432. 

The  cajise  alleged  and  found  bv  the  New  York  court  was  not  sufficient 
toannul  a^ marriage  CQjjicajtto) .,i°  M assach uactt^  between  j^g  fitiggpa 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  )  Assuming  that  a  mar- 
riage mayhere  t>e  dechcrettvoid  on  account  of  fraud,  and  assuming th^t 
fraud  is  a  cause  which  will  enable  the  party  defrauded  to  maintain  a 
libel  for  the  dissolution  of  the  mairiage  which  has  thereby  been  pro- 
cured, although  the  word  ^'  fraud,'*  which  is  found  in  the  Gen^Sts.  a  107, 
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§§  4,  5,  is  omitted  in  the  Pub.  Sts.  c.  145,  §  11,  no  fraud  was  shown  such  ^^ 

as  would  enable  a  part}'  here  to  avoid  a  marriage.     Mts.  Richards  was    |^  ftj^%u3[feiuA^ 
sane  at  the  time  of  h^r  mflrri.age^  n.i|d  entirely  competent  to  make  the  iJL^^  ^J),  ,iy^Pi7f 
marnape  contract ;  she  had  been  insane  at  a  previous  perioa^  out  Ea5^  j        >q  aP/^^^ 
recoverecl  rrom  such  attacks,  and  the  ^act  qt  sucL  previous  insanity  was    rW>  C/»*  ^^rr^^^ 
led  h^m  ber  husPand  by  Mrs.  Richards  herself  and  her  ^ixci\\yM^n%AAAfi\[L\jiitpA 


girwonld^rove~beneficial  to  her  health.  She 
her  busbanct  aboiit  a  3'ear  ana  tbree  months  before  symptoms 
of  insanity  again  developed  themselves.  Th^  possibility  or  probability 
that  she  might  again  become  insane,  growingout  of  the  fact  that^e 
^adlgj^yiQugly  j^enji^  a^  fraud  a8^entttlid_^er 

husband  tonave  ttie  marria^edissoly 
'^"iTaere'wSrno'  fraud  of  such  a  character  as  to  affect  the  basis  or  the 
essential  character  of  the  contract.  Donovan  r.  Donovan,  9  Allen,  140; 
Foss  V.  Foss,  12  Allen,  26.  ''  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  error 
or  mistake  into  which  a  person  may  fall  concerning  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  wife  or  husband,  although  occasioned  by  disingenuous  or 
even  false  statements  or  practices,  will  afford  suflScient  reason  for 
annulling  an  executed  contract  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Therefore  no  mis- 
conception as  to  the  character,  fortune,  health,  or  temper,  however 
hrou^ht  about,  will  support  an  allep[ation  of  fraud  on  which  a  disso- 
lution  of  the  marriage  contract,  when  once  executed,  can  be  obtained 
Hi  a  court  or  justice."  J5igciow,  u.  J .,  in  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  3  Allen, 
6(JS: 

Upon  the  ground,  then,  that  the  decree  of  the  New  York  court 
attempts  to  annul  a  marriage  contracted  in  Massachusetts  between 
Massachusetts  citizens,  and  thus  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  woman 
who  has  remained  domiciled  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  never  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  court,  and  deprive  her  of  the 
rights  acquired  by  her  marriage,  and  especially  because  it  declares  the 
marriage  void  for  a  reason  on  account  of  which,  by  the  Massachusetts 
law,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  en- 
forced here,  and  that  no  principle  of  interstate  comit}-  requires  that  we 
should  give  it  effect 

For  these  reasons,  a  majorit}'  of  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the 
settlement  acquired  bv  Mrs.  Richards  by  her  marriage  continues,  and    ^ 
that  judgment  should  be  entered  for  the  defendant.  ^ 

Judgment  for  the  defendant} 


<^' 


J 


^  See  Links  v.  Van  Aerde,  10  Times  L.  Rep.  426 ;  Roth  v.  Roth,  104  111.  85  ; 
Blumentbal  t;.  Tan&enholi^  31  N.  J.  £q.  194 ;  Johnson  v.  Cooke,  [1898]  2  Ir.  180. 
—  El). 
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\jKiLA  AAftA/*^WEATHERLEY  v.  WEATHERLEY.  ^ 

X.1^^^    iulMSL  wOLAP'^^  Cocrt  or  the  Transvaal   Peovince.    1879. 
^  \^%J^xXA  rf^Jl^e^*-^^^-^*-^  ^M      i^^Po^^  Transv.  Prat.  Rep.  66.) 

iT^  This  was  an  action  for  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  brought  by 

HAA4-U*^*^  •^  the  husband^  Colonel  Weatherle)',  on  the  groond  of  his  wife's  adultery, 
"|^^(^  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Pretoria  with  one  Qunn.' 

^KdTZfi,  J.  The  parties  were  married  in  England  in  January,  1857, 
the  plaintiff  being  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
After  the  marriage,  Colonel  Weatherley  and  his  wife  proceeded  to 
India.  They  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  left  again  in  1875 
for  South  Africa,  arriving  in  the  Transvaal  in  January,  1876.  The[r 
domicile  of  origin  is  English,  but  the  adulterj',  if  any^  was  committed 
within  this  tenntory.  During  the  hearing  of  the  case,  owing  to  the 
facts  disclosec)  in  evidence,  I  directed  counsel,  after  the  evidence  had 
been  taken,  to  are^ue  the  legal  question  whether  or  not  the  court  had 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  this  suit  for  divorce,  supposing  the  paities  not 
to  have  acquired  a  new  civil  domicile  of  choice  in  this  country. . 

It  was  accordingly  maintained,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  that  there 

ought  to  have  been  a  dilatory  pica,  or  exception,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  court  filed  by  the  defendant,  and  that  this  not  having  been  done, 

the  court  cannot,  according  to  the  Roman  Dutch  law  which  prevails  in 

this  country,  of  its  own  mere  motion,  raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

Two  authorities  were  cited  in  behalf  of  this  position,  viz.,  Merula,  Man 

van  ProcecL  (civ.  pract),  lib.  iv.,  tit.  40,  ch.  1,  n.  1,  and  Van  der 

Linden,  p.  414  (Henry's  translation).     But  on  examination  it  will  be 

found  that  these  writers,  especially  Merula,  merely  lay  down  that  if 

the  defendant  wishes  to  take  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 

he  must  do  so  by  way  of  preliminary  exception  before  he  pleads  over, 

otherwise  he  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  and  not 

that,  if  he  neglects  to  tile  a  declinatory  exception,  the  court  is  bound 

to  hear  the  case.     A  similar  rule  is  known  to  the  English  common  law, 

by  which  a  dilatory  plea,  c.^.,  to  the  jurisdiction,  was  not  available 

after  a  plea  in  bar.     So,  it  was  further  argued,  on  the  authority  of  Van 

Leeuwen  (Rom.  Dutch  Law,  lib.  v.,  chap.  8,  §  4),  that,  by  not  having 

pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  defendant  must  be  taken  to  have  tacitly 

Ca^j^   Cn^4Ate^LU  co*^sented  that  the  court  should  have  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  was 

1^^\^  ^^   ^consequently  precluded  from  raising  the  point  at  the  trial.    Here,  then. 

v^''^^*^**^  J*^^\  the  question  at  once  arises,  whether  the  mere  consent  of  parties  can 

ijOvi/J^  jkl>Ujft(fX  # f  ^ivc  me  court  jurisdiction  j^    The  passage  in  Van  L.eeuwen  must  t)e 

^     0  ♦  taken  to  rerer  to  matters  of  a  purely  private  and  doubtful  nature  only ; 

y^^^^H  vlM^^Ht^and  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  in  matters  of  this  kind, 

\^^^V   tJll^iiA^  the  doctrine  "  that  consent  of  parties  gives  jurisdiction  (prorogalio)" 

»>MA>VttJi,SftA'^A  propounded  by  the  Roman  jurists,  when  treating  of  the  provisions  of 

^  ^  vwQaA    if  ffctlfrfttt^  The  statement  of  facts  and  aixuments  of  couneel  are  omitted.  —  £d. 
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the  Zex  Julia  Judiciorum^  and  followed  by  the  commentators  of  a 
later  date,  has  effect  at  the  present  day.  Van  der  Linden^  in  his  sup- 
plement to  Voet  (ad  Pandectas^  lib,  ii.,  tit.  1,  §  14),  says:  ''Cum 
diversorum  tribunalium  institutio  ad  statum  publicum  pertineat;  nee 
pactionibus  privatorum  hominum  Juri  publico  derogari  possit."  Now, 
altliough  the  law  of  domestic  relations  is  treated  of  as  a  portion  of  the 
Ju8  privatum^  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  to  decide  on  questions  re- 
garding status,  arising  out  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  is  a  matter  which  pertains  ad  statum  publi- 
cwm,  —  to  tlie  public  welfare  of  the  whole  community  (cf.  Huber,  Jus 
Hodiemum^  iv. ,  14,  §  29).  Maniage  is  not  a  mere  ordinary  private  con- 
tract between  the  parties :  it  is  a  contract  creating  a  status,  and  gives 
rise  to  important  consequences  directly  affecting  society  at  large.  It 
lies,  indeed,  at  the  root  of  civilized  society.  If,  tlien,  in  a  matter  of 
divorce,  tlie  bare  consent  of  the  parties  can  be  held  sufficient  to  give 
jurisdiction,  there  is  no  protection,  no  safeguard,  against  the  parties 
acting  infraudem  legis  ;  but  this  it  is  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  duty, 
of  every  court  of  justice  to  discourage  and  prevent.  Huber,  in  his  Jus 
Hodiernum,  I.  c.  §  21-24,  has  very  justly  observed  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  lead  to  endless  confusion.  _I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties  m  a  quesuoH  lUVOlving  Ihtii  mafii^ 
monial  status,  including  divorce  a  mnculd,  <^&tift6g  glV6  IM  6MTI  JUTtgg' 
ctiction  and  make  its  decree  legal,  waere,  in  ine  absence  or  such  con« 
sent,  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and  the  subsequent  decree  would  be 
illegal.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  court,  of  its  own  mere 
motion,  raising  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Were  this  not  so,  the  court 
would  be  bound  by  the  neglect  or  omission  of  the  pleader  who  failed  to 
file  a  proper  declinatory  exception.  Moreover,  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen, as  in  this  very  case,  that,  only  afler  the  evidence  has  been  pai*t 
heard,  the  facts  disclosed  suggest  the  question  whether  or  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  court  has  jurisdiction  (cf.  Van  Leeuwen,  R.  D. 
Law,  5,  4,  §  2,  n.  6). 

A  sentence  of  divorce  pronounced  by  a  competent  court  having  ^tstetyij^^  i^g^kUlM 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  in  one  country,  is,  of  course,  binding  (jU^^^m*  1^8  (li^jiJhl^ 
on  the  courts  of  all  civilized  countries.     But  one  of  the  most  difficult  \pUiA!^  V«4^MJnd^ 
and  embarrassing  questions  of  private  international  law  is  the  question,  |^-%    \    -*    li/l 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  will  the  tribunal  of  a  pven  coun-  z*^^  '  lij  VwUKa^ 
try,  declaring  a  valid  marriage  dissolved,  have  jurisdiction  to  do  sp.  K^H4  V\  4uAi^.iA , 
in  order  to  cause  its  judgment  to  be  respected  and  recognized  by  tbe'j'  lflis»A   JuTjUil 
courts  of  everv  other  country  ?    It  is  admitted  that  the  courts  of  any     fLAk^i'r^'^^ 
country  where  the  parties  have  their  bona  fide  civil  domicile,  have  ^•Jj^(WH^» 

jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  valid  marriage  contracted  elsewhere.  Story, 
Bishop,  Bitrgc,  the  law  in  Scotland,  and  the  recent  cases  of  Shaw  v. 
Gouhl,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  88,  and  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  441, 
all  agree  in  this.^  .  .  . 

1  The  learned  judge,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts,  decided  that  Colonel  Weath- 
erley  was  domiciled  in  England.    He  then  examined  the  law  of  England.  ^  En. 
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*  (JT  y  TA*   ^^  Scotland,  however,  there  exists  do  doubt  or  difficulty  on  the  sulv 

*k**  ^  *-*^V5**^  jcct.     By  the  law  of  that  country,  which  (as  1  shall  show  licreafter)  is 

ic^Wii^iyic'fcyjft   more  analogous  to  the  Roman  Dutch  Law,  it  has  been  laid  down,  by  a 

»\tVAiM|  CiuCt^  uniform  series  of  decisions,  that  the  Scotch  courts  liave  jurisdiction /on 

jUuv^fl)  proof  of  a  just  cause  of  divorce,  to  dissolve  a  marriage  contracted  in 

"  England,  or  any  other  foreign  country,  and  tl>ey  will  sustain  process  of 

divorce  to  that  effect,  provided  merely  that  »uch  a  domicile  has  been 

accyuired  in  Scotland  by  the  defendant  as  would  be  sufficient  to  foiin^ 

ordinary  civil  jurisdiction,  viz.,  a  simple  residence  of  forty  days  (Er- 

skme,  msi.  uk.  i.,  tit.  2,  §  20,  in  notis).     A  forty  days*  residence  in 

Scotland  excludes  all  consideration  of  a  foreign  domicile.     A  citation 

served  on  the  defendant  at  his  dwelling  place,  after  a  residence  of  forty 

days,  is  good  and  legal ;  but  if  the  ciution  be  served  personally  on  the 

defender,  no  residence  of  forty  days  is  necessary.     It  is  to  be  ijointed 

out  here  that  domicile  of  jurisdiction  merely  means  a  residence  of 

forty  days,  whether  animo  manendi  or  not  is  immaterial ;    and  the 

distinction  between  it  and  civil  domicile^  i.e.,  permanent  residence, 

animo  maiiendi^  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  question 

of  Jurisdiction. 

The  doctrine  in  Scotland  is  based  on  the  right  of  the  Scotch  court  to 

^•t.Cw> redress  any  personal  wrong,  including  therefore  the  delictum  of  adul- 

^H*       tery,  committed  by  a  defendant  within   the   territory  of  Scotland; 

whereas  the  English  doctrine,  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  power 

^       vtT»         '♦a    Q^  foreign  tribunals  to  decree  a  dissolution  of  marriaye  between  Eng- 

^»iM%^  ^^^^^^^^yiish  subjects  who  have  no  civil  domicile  {stricto  sensu)  in  the  foreign 

^CftxAJ^^S^t^W^MiUflticountry,  is  founded  upon  the  principje  that  divorce  is  a  question  of 

4  l4ajd>iA  r^^jlij^  status,  and  can  only  be  decreed  by  the  courts  of  the  place  of  domicile^ 

(lV|^^^        A     ^    for  no  nation  is  bound  to  recognize  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  tribunal 

^  y^^^^\?^  _         in  dissolving  a  marriage  subsisting  between  its  own  domicil^H  ftiil|}p>f»fA 

CAltWlA\vt4^A>S, temporarily  absent  abroad.     By  so  doing,  the  foreign  tribunal  inter- 

ri.ly%JL  f^ve^  with  the  jurisdiction  legis  domesticcB,  and  this  no  independent 

nation  like  England  can  be  expected  to  tolerate. 

A  difference  of  opinion  and  principle  on  this  subject  leads  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.  If  I  were  to  hold  that  this  court  has  1uri»- 
diction,  and  were  to  decree  a  divorce,  the  courts  in  England  may  i«^nore 
my  decree  altogether.  Suppose,  now,  that  Colonel  Weatherley,  and,  in 
like  manner,  Mrs.  Weatherley,  were  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage, 
and  that  in  each  case  issue  is  bom  of  the  second  marriage,  this  second 
marriage  would  be  valid,  and  the  issue  legitimate  in  the  TransvaaK  in 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  in  other  conntries,  whereas  by  English  law  the 
second  marriage  would  be  invalid,  the  issue  thereof  bastard,  and  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Weatherley  would  be  guilt}*  of  bigamy,  and  punishable  as 
felons.  In  the  absence  of  any  uniform  rule,  the  court  must  lay  down 
a  principle  and  give  a  decision,  and  is,  moreover,  bound  to  state  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  professes  to  act.  When  judges  and  law^'ers 
of  recognized  eminence  and  reputation  have,  with  great  learning  and 
ability,  expressed  different  views  on  the  subject,  it  behoves  one,  in  th« 
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language  of  a  learned  commentator,  to  tread  both  reverently  and  cau- 
tiously, and  I  therefore  approach  the  question  with  some  diffidence. 
Huber,  in  his  Frcelectiones^  yo\.  ii.,  de  cofiflictu  kgum,  §  2,  has  laid 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  all  persons  who  are  actually  within  the  terri- 
tory of  a  given  State,  whether  permanently  or  only  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  are  subject  to  its  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts.  No 
doubt  a  mere  temporary  subject,  subditus  tem2}oraniuSy  as  Voet  (de 
Statutis,  n.  5)  terms  it,  is  not  liable  to  certain  portions  of  the  laws,  which 
are  alone  applicable  to  domiciled  subjects.  Thus  domiciled  subjects 
(stricto  sensu)  are  liable  to  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  also  exercise  certain  municipal  rights  and  privileges  from 
which  he  who  is  merely  a  temporary  resident  or  visitor  is  excluded ; 
and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  meaning  of  Van  der  Keessel,  in  Jliesis 
30y  so  much  pressed  upon  me  by  counsel  for  the  defendant  But  a 
temporary  sui>ject  is  amenable  to  the  court,  not  merely  in  the  case 
of  crime,  but  also  for  every  delict  or  wrongful  act  committed  by  him 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Bynkershoek,  de  foro  legatorum^  cap.  3,  to 
which,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  my  attention  was  drawn,  also 
adopts  this  view.  He  says,  that  a  mere  temporary  or  casual  visitor  to 
Holland  does  not  establish  a  forum  in  that  country  for  all  purposes, 
quia  advena  est,  7ion  subditus;  that  is  to  say,  not  a  domiciled  subject, 
although  he  would  c^me  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Holland 
delicti  causa.  A^  temporary  resident,  therefore.^  would  be  liable  for 
defamation,  ordinarj'fespalsSjjeduct^^  and^the  like^  committed  by 

Jnstance^the  court  of  the  place 
the  injured 
To"  redress 


wrong,  vij^jiduttery  r  Those  who  answerHiis  question 
irTthe  negative  maintain  that  divorce  is  a  matter  of  status,  and  must 
be  referred  to  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  parties.  Thus,  Lord  Westbury, 
in  Shaw  v.  Gould  (L.  R.  3  H.  L.  83),  observes:  *'  Questions  of  personal 
status  depend  on  the  law  of  the  actual  domicile.  It  is  said  by  a  foreign 
jurist  of  authority  (Rodenburg),  and  his  works  are  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  many  recent  writers :  ^  Unicum  hoc  ipsa  rei  natura  ac  necessitas 
invexit  ut  cum  de  statu  et  oonditione  hominum  quaeritur,  solum  modo 
judici,  et  quidcm  domicilii,  universum  in  ilia  jus  sit  attributum.'  This 
position,  that  universum  jus^  —  that  is.  inrigyfiintion  vs\\\t'\y  }^  ftnmplpt^^ 
and  ought  to  be  everywhere  reoognized,  does  in  all  ma*^^fir»  t/^nnhitygr 
tne  personal  status  or  condition  of  persons  belong  to  the  judge  of  that 
country  wnere  ibe"^ersons  are  domiciled, — has  been  generally  reoog-  \ 
riifeed.'^  tfuiit  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  that  jurisdiction  belongs  exclusively  in  all  matters 
of  status  to  the  judge  of  the  actual  domicile  alone  for  all  purposes. 
Scotch  judges  and  lawyers  have  adopted  a  different  view,  and  John 
Voet  distinctly  controverts  the  doctrine  of  Rodenburg.  In  his  com- 
mentary, ad  Pandectas^  lib.  1,  de  Statutis,  No.  8,  after  quoting  the 
above  passage  from  Rodenburg,  he  says :  ^*  Sed  qusB  ilia  fuerit  rei 
natura  qu®  necessitas  satis  urgens  nee  dum  licuit  animadvertere/' 
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Rodenburg  argnea  that,  in  matters  affecting  the  status  of  an  individual, 
we  should  apply  the  law  of  one  fixed  place,  viz.,  of  the  domicile ;  for  it 
would  be  absurd  that  a  person  should  undergo  a  change  of  status  in 
every  country  he  might  happen  to  visit  or  pass  through:  e.g.^  that  a 
party  should  be  suijurisy  or  a  wife  in  potestate,  or  a  prodigal,  in  one 
place,  and  alieni  juris,  extra  potestatem,  and  fruffus  in  another  place. 
This  argument  is  said  to  be  founded  on  convenience,  and  the  rule  may 
now  be  taken  to  be  that  the  pereonal  status  of  a  part}-,  as  defined  by 
tne  law  of  bis  domicile,  whether  of  origin  or  habitation,  follows  the 

S^^rson,  11R6  hlft  Ahaaow,  everywnere  (cf.  Van  der  Keessel,  lb.  42). 
ut  wbat  is  the  i)reci8e  extent  or  scope  of  this  rule?  Does  it  indis- 
criminately  apply  to  all  matters  of  status  for  all  purposes?  It  may  be 
sound  and  reasonable  to  lay  down  that  a  person  who  is  a  minor  or 
prodigal  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  should  be  so  considered,  even  in  a 
foreign  country,  as  regards  transactions  entered  into  by  him  there.  It 
may  be  that  a  married  woman  who  is  considered  as  a  minor  by  the  law 
of  her  domicile  should  be  considered  a  minor  in  every  other  country. 
But  then  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  relating  to  minors  and  prodi- 
gals, where  the  transaction  takes  place  and  comes  into  question,  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  not  the  lex  domicilii  (cf.  Hulier,  PrcBlectiones,  vol.  ii., 
de  conflictu  legtim^  §§  12,  13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  contract  of 
marriage,  which  creates  the  status  of  husband  and  wife,  depends  for 
its  validity  on  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated, 
which  is  often  not  the  law  of  the  domicile.  Here,  then,  the  question 
whether  the  parties  to  the  contract  of  marriage  are  husband  and  wife  — 
a  question  of  personal  status  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  —  is 
determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus^  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cile of  the  parties.  It  may  very  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  doctrine 
of  Rodenburg,  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  convenience  and  ex- 
pediency, does  not  admit  of  a  limitation.  It  may  very  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  rule  can  be  extended  so  as  to  exclude  a  foreign  tribunal 
from  exercising  its  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  mattei-s  over  persons 
who,  although  domiciled  elsewhere,  are  nevertheless  bona  fide  resident 
within  the  foreign  country.  The  foreign  law  of  England  can  in  this 
case  onl}'  be  allowed  to  have  effect  in  this  territor}*,  in  so  far  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  our  law  and  the  authority  of  our  courts,  or  with 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  with  good  government,  and  public  utility. 
^^Rectores  imperiorum  id  coraiter  agunt,  ut  jura  cujusque  populi  intra 
terminos  ejus  exercita,  teneant  ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus  nihil  potes- 
tati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque  civium  priejudicetur"  (Huber, 
Proelectiones^  vol.  ii.,  de  conflictu  legum^  §  2).  It  is,  moreover,  the 
province  of  this  court  alone,  and  not  of  the  foreign  tribunal,  to  lay 
down  what  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  before  it,  and  what  is 
most  in  accord  with  good  government,  justice,  or  public  convenience  in 
the  Transvaal.^  .  .  . 

1  The  learned  judge  here  cited  and  examined  at  length  passages  from  Bui^,  For- 
eign and  Colonial  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  689,  and  Bishop,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  X.,  §188.  — Ed. 
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The  principle  that  the  courts  of  the  parties'  actual  domicile  alone  cai 
dissolve  the  marriage  tie  existing  between  them  seems  to  me  entirely 
inexpedient,  and  may  lead  to  positive  injustice.  Expediency  is  al- 
together against  such  a  rigid  doctrine.  Let  me  put  a  few  examples. 
Suppose  an  English  gentleman  is  appointed  civil  governor  of  a  colony, 
say  for  five  years,  or  is  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate 
certain  matters  in  the  colony.  He  leaves  England,  where  he  has  his 
domicile,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  the 
colony.  While  there,  his  wife  commits  adultery.  Now  the  rule  which 
the  learned  peraons  I  have  mentioned  contend  for,  would  effectually 
deprive  the  innocent  husband  of  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  tribunal 
within  whose  territory  the  commission  of  adultery  took  place.  Take 
another  instance.  An  English  engineer  is  employed  by  a  company  to 
construct  a  line  of  railway  or  open  a  mine  in  the  Transvaal.  He  brings 
out  his  wife  and  family  with  him  to  this  country,  where  he  will  probably 
remain  for  a  few  years.  Under  these  circumstances  the  domicile  is  still 
English.  The  husband  commits  adultery  and  deserts  his  wife ;  is,  now, 
this  court  precluded  from  affording  protection  and  redress  to  the  in- 
nocent wife  because,  although  the  adultery  was  committed  here,  her 
domicile  is  in  England,  she  being  only  a  temporary  resident  in  the 
Transvaal?  Would  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  exercise  jurisdiction  not 
be  a  denial  of  justice  to  her?  Is  she  to  be  compelled  to  seek  relief  in 
a  court  6,000  or  7,000  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  wrong  was 
committed  and  all  the  witnesses  reside?  It  may  often,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  practically  impossible  for  her  to  proceed  to  England 
without  pecuniary  assistance  from  her  husband,  which  she  is  not  likely 
to  obtain.  Or  suppose  that  in  all  these  instances  the  wife  commits 
adultery,  is  the  husband  to  wait  until  his  return  to  England  before  he 
can  hope  to  be  released  from  a  bond  uniting  him  to  an  adulteress? 
Pursue  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  suppose  that  the  governor,  or  the 
special  commissioner,  is  ordered  to  another  colon}*,  or  the  engineer  is 
obliged  to  accept  a  fresh  engagement  in  some  other  place,  what  is  each 
of  them  to  do  with  his  guilty  wife?  Must  each  of  them  wait  till  he 
returns  to  the  country  of  his  domicile  before  instituting  proceedings, 
when  probably  the  witnesses  to  testify'  to  her  adultery  are  all  dead? 
The  constant  and  increasing  intercourse  going  on  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  which  are  to  a  great  extent,  for  purposes  of  jurisdic- 
tion, foreign  countries,  will  suggest  numerous  other  examples ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine,  which  excludes  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal  of  the  place  where 
the  adultery  is  committed,  and  entirely  confines  it  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
actual  domicile,  is  productive  of  much  delay  and  expense,  inconvenience 
and  injustice.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rodenburg  never  intended 
that  the  rule  he  laid  down  on  the  ground  of  convenience  should  receive 
the  extensive  and  exclusive  application  which  some  lawyers  have  given 
to  it.  The  rule  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  convenience,  and  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  it  ceases  to  be  convenient  by  causing  positive  inoonven' 
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fence,  it  ought  no  longer  to  appi}'.  Cessante  rat  lone  legit  cessat  lex 
ipsa.^  .   .  . 

The  present  ease  comes  to  this :  An  English  frentleman  and  his  wife 
are  temporary  residents  in  the  Transvaal.  The  couii;  of  this  country 
recognizes  their  status  of  Imsband  and  wife.  It  will  comj^el  them  to 
fulfil  and  observe  towards  each  other  all  the  duties  to  which  tne  rela- 
tion tiie}-  occupy  jjfives  riseT  It  will  recognize  the  authority  of  tTie 
father  over  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  is  bound  to  redress^  all 
wrongs  and  injuries  peculiar  to  iDe  marriage  relation  commiuea  winnn 
the  limits  of  the  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends.  If  "tLe 
husband  ill-treats  his  wife,  ret  uses  her  sup[X)rt,  or  deserts  ber,  she  has 
a  right  to  seek  redress  from  this  court,  within  wnose  jurisuicuon  sue 
and  her  husband  reside,  and  where  the  wrong  is  committed.  This  court 
may  entertain  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  at  the  instance  of 

the        ''       ^""""       ""  '  " 

uZoLqn 
\Vhfire  ij 
husband 
wrongs  oominj 
junsfljctijjaJLil 

JlK>n  the  whole,  then,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  court 
has  jurisdiction,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  1st.  Ppon  the  general 
ground  that,  by  Roman  Dutch  Law,  the  court  has  power  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  wrong  or  delict  committed  within  this  territory  by  persons 
having  an  actual  bona  fide  residence  here  at  the  time,  it  being  imma- 
terial whether  such  residence  amounts  to  a  domicilium  or  not,  and  to 
apply  the  suitable  remedy  thereto.  2d.  Upon  the  ground  that  sound 
policy^  expediency,  and  justice  demand  that  juriscliction  should  be 
assumed.  5d.  Upon  the  grouna  uiat  Ihfi  IftW  61  Scotland,  unhiding* 
most  analogous  to  ttie  Roman  Dutch  law,  favors  the  assumption  ancT 
exercise  ot  [nnsrlu'tum  imdpr  the  cirumstances  of  this  case. 

There  are,  however,  cei-tain  special  features  in  this  case,  connected 
with  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  roust  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
petitioner  and  respondent  have  had  a  bonajide  residence  of  threes-ears 
in  this  country.  This  is,  as  it  were,  a  middle  case.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  parties  are  not  domiciled  here,  on  tiic  otiier  hand  they  are 
not  mere  casual  travellers,  —  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  They 
have  not  repaired  to  this  country  with  the  view  of  giving  this  court 
jurisdiction  in  fraudem  legia  domicilii.  The  adultery,  if  any,  was 
committed  here,  and  the  respondent  has  been  personally  served  with 
the  summons,  and  has  entered  appearance.     The  adultery  of  the  wift 

1  Thfi  learned  jadge  here  cited  and  examined  a  passage  from  Phillimore,  Intemat 
Law',  vol.  It.,  ch.  21,  §  96.  — Ed. 

s  The  learned  judge  here  quoted  from  the  opinions  of  Lord  Meadowbank  in  Utter* 
ton  V,  Tewsh,  Ferguson,  23,  57,  of  Lord  Colonsay  in  Shaw  v.  Gould,  L.  R.  8  H.  L. 
95,  and  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Hope)  in  Shields  v.  Shields,  15  Sess.  Cas. 

(N.  S.)  142;  and  examined  the  case  of  Newberry  v.  Newbeny,  1  Menz.  Bep.  248 
(cited).— Ed. 
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is  recognized  in  all  Protestant  countries,  including  England  (the  loctLS 
domicilii)^  as  a  valid  cause  of  dissolution  a  vinculo  matHmonii.  The 
courts  in  England,  therefore,  cannot  say,  if  I  were  to  grant  a  decree 
dissolving  the  marriage,  that  the  dissolution  is  grounded  on  a  cause  of 
divorce  which,  in  England,  is  considered  contra  honos  mores^  and  at 
variance  with  the  polic}*  of  its  marriage  laws.  But  these  circumstances 
are,  properly  speaking,  rather  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  courts 
in  England  than  for  this  court.  So  long  as  different  countries  have 
different  laws  of  divorce,  so  long  will  inconvenient  consequences  be  the 
result.^ 


WILHELM  V.  WILHELM. 

Court  of  Appeal  of  Paris.    1896. 

[Reported  23  ClunU,  149.] 

The  Court.  The  appellant,  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  married  at 
Paris,  February  13,  1875,  John  Henry  Wilhelm,  a  German  subject. 
In  June,  1876,  he  abandoned  the  conjugal  domicile  without  letting  her 
know  where  he  had  gone,  and  since  that  time  the  wife  has  had  no  news 
of  him.  As  a  result,  after  several  years  of  waiting,  Mrs.  Wilhelm  filed 
a  petition  for  divorce  against  her  husband ;  but  the  judges  below 
declared  themselves  without  jurisdiction  because,  the  parties  being 
foreigners,  the  French  courts  could  not  pass  on  such  a  question.  But 
the  incompetence  of  French  courts  to  entertain  suits  between  for- 
eigners is  not  absolute ;  it  is  facultative  only,  the  judge  having  power, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  to  take  or  to  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  affair  submitted  to  them.  A  proper  occasion  for  making  use 
of  the  power  thus  reserved  to  them  exists  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
domicile  of  the  defendant  is  unknown,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff, 
a  resident  of  France,  cannot  apply  to  any  other  court. 

On  the  merits:  since  the  facts  show  that  Wilhelm  abandoned  Uis 
wife  many  years  ago,  under  conditions  injurious  to  her,  and  that  a 
divorce  may  be  decreed  against  him,  for  these  reasons  the  judgment 
appealed  from  is  reversed,  and  it  is  adjudged  that  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine  was  competent  to  pass  upon  the  petition  for  divorce  filed 
by  Mrs.  Wilhelm.  And  since  the  cause  is  ripe  for  judgment,  judg- 
ment is  given  on  the  merits.  Divorce  is  decreed  between  the  Wil- 
helms  on  the  wife's  libel,  with  all  the  legal  consequences.'  .  .  . 

1  The  learned  judge  here  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  declined  to  grant  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  collusion. — Ed. 

^  This  is  now  the  established  rule  of  the  French  courts.  Cass.  18  July,  1882  (20 
Clunet,  177) ;  Paris,  12  Jan.  1894  (21  Clunet,  12S) ;  Paris,  7  Dec.  1894  (22  Glunet, 
97)  ;  Seine,  24  May,  1897  (25  Clunet,  111). 

The  general  rule  that  a  divorce  can  be  granted  only  in  the  country  to  which 
the  parties  owe  allegiance  prevails  generally  in  Europe.    Paris,  28  May,  1884  (11 
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In  re  W*S  marriage. 

Supreme  Cockt  of  Austria.    1896. 

[RtporUd  25  Clutut,  885.] 

Ik  a  complaint  filed  May  3,  1892,  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of 
Prague,  criminal  session,  Prince  Francis-Victor  B.  alleged  that  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1878,  at  Nizbor,  Bohemia^  he  had  mamed  Marie  K. 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms ;  and  that  by  a  decision  of  the 
County  Court  of  Karolinentlial,  on  July  12,  1890,  a  Judicial  separation 
had  been  decreed  between  them.  Madame  B.  had  then  abjured  the 
Catholic  religion  and  entered  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  on  the  28lh  of 
November,  1891,  at  Klausenbui*g,  Transylvania,  had  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Leopold  W.,  formerly  domiciled  at  C,  in  the  county  of 
£arolinenthal.  At  the  time  of  filing  this  complaint,  Francis- Victor  B. 
prayed  the  court  to  decide  whether  the  marriage  between  himself  and 
Mane  K.  should  be  regarded  as  still  existing. 

A  criminal  suit  was  instituted  on  complaint  of  the  Imperial  Proctor. 
It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  Marie  B.  and  Leopold  W.  had 
renounced  their  Austrian  nationality.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
tlie  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  November  9,  1891,  Leopold  W., 
adopted  by  Alexander  S.,  acquired  Hungarian  nationality ;  Marie  B., 
adopted  by  Joseph  F.,  did  the  same  by  decree  of  the  same  Minister, 
dated  October  28,  1891.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  priest  of 
Elausenburg)  Marie  K.,  wife  of  B.,  inhabitant  of  that  village,  was  on 
September  28,  1891,  received  into  the  Unitarian  Church  after  having 
abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  A  certificate  of  the  Bui^omaster 
of  Klausenburg,  November  28,  1891,  proved  that  Leopold  W.  was  a 
citizen  of  Klausenburg.  The  Superior  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Klausen- 
burg, November  27,  1891,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Inferior  Eccle- 
siastical Couit  of  November  19,  1891,  which  had  pronounced  a  divorce 

Clunet,  623) ;  Seine,  10  May,  1897  (25  Glunet,  116) ;  Athens,  1897  (26  Clunet,  962) ; 
Milan,  15  Feb.  1876  (8  Clunet,  220);  Sweden,  14  Aug.  1893  (21  Clunet,  602  ;  but  see 
Sweden,  28  Feb.  1894,  22.Chinet,  191). 

In  some  of  these  states  a  divorce  will  be  granted  to  a  domiciled  foreigner  if  he 
proves  that  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  divorce  in  the  country  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance.  Antwerp,  16  March,  1895  (28  Clunet,  655) ;  Geneva,  26  Nov.  1898 
(26  Clunet,  876);  Trib.  Fed.  Switz.  1898  (26  Clunet,  191);  Genoa,  7  June,  1894  (25 
Clunet,  412) ;  Monaco,  17  May,  1895  (28  Clunet,  918). 

In  other  states  of  Europe  the  domicile  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  defendant,  is  enough 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  divorce.  German  Empire,  19  June,  1888  (11  Chinet,  807) ;  Lux- 
emburg, 5  Jan.  1887  (14  Clunet,  674) ;  Netherlands,  28  May,  1897  (26  Clunet,  869). 
In  Austria  the  state  of  domicile  has  jurisdiction  if  the  parties  both  consent. 
Supreme  Court,  7  March,  1883  (15  Clunet,  128);  4  Feb.  1891  (18  Clunet,  999). 
In  Prance  and  Switzerland  incompetence  to  pronounce  a  divoroe  between  foreigners 
is  due  solely  to  defect  of  personal  jurisdiction;  objection  must  be  set  up  by  the  deifeud- 
ant  in  limiru,  or  he  cannot  object.  Seine,  5  June,  1891  (19  Clunet,  194)  ;  Besan9on, 
18  Dec.  1896  (25  Clunet,  355) ;  Algiers,  1  Feb.  1897  (25  Clunet,  852);  Geneva,  6  Hay, 
1876  (8  Clunet,  227).  ~  Ed. 
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between  Marie  K.  and  her  husband  Francis-Victor  B.,  and  had  autho- 
rized the  former  to  marry  again. 

Accoi-ding  to  a  certificate  of  the  Evangelical  minister  of  Elausenburg, 
Leopold  W.,  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  domiciled  at  Klaus- 
enburg,  and  Marie  K.,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  divorced 
from  her  former  husband,  were  married  November  29,  1891 ;  the  cer- 
tificate added  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  not  according  to  usage,  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  because  the  piiest 
of  the  latter  church  was  ignorant  of  German ;  and  also  because  Marie 
K.  had  left  the  Unitarian  Church  to  embrace  the  Evangelical  religion. 
The  administrator  of  the  Circle  of  Klausenburg  attested,  by  certificate 
•dated  November  13,  1893,  that  Leopold  W.  is  a  citizen  of  Klausen- 
burg and  has  lived  there  for  two  years.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Distinct  of  Kuttenberg  attested,  by  certificate  of  April  10,  1894,  that 
Francis-Victor  B.  has  given  up  his  Austrian  nationality  and  is  travel- 
ling in  Hungary.  By  decree  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
dated  July  28,  1894,  Francis- Victor  B.  was  naturalized  in  Hungary; 
according  to  a  certificate  of  the  Unitarian  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Buda- 
pesth  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  April  9,  1894,  and  embraced 
tiie  Unitarian  faith.  In  accordance  with  a  judgment  of  the  Inferior 
Unitarian  Court,  aflarmed  on  appeal,  a  divorce  was  pronounced  between 
Francis-Victor  B.  and  his  wife,  and  the  former  was  allowed  to  marry 
again.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  legal  cause  of  complaint  against 
Mane  K.,  and  recognized  the  validity  of  her  second  marriage. 

By  a  decision  of  January  24,*1893,  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of 
Prague  decided  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  between  Marie  B.  and  Leopold  W. ;  and  by  judgment  of 
December  26, 1895,  it  declared  the  marriage  null.^  .  .  .  By  a  judgment 
of  April  8,  1896,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Prague  afiQrmed  the  decision. 
.  .  .  Upon  a  writ  of  error  the  Supreme  Court,  on  October  20,  1896, 
rendered  the  following  decision. 

The  Court.  The  judges  of  the  lower  courts  have  rightly  declared 
null,  in  the  countries  governed  by  the  Civil  Code  of  June  1,  1811, 
Marie  K.'s  second  marriage.  It  is  wrong  to  object  that  the  Austrian 
courts  cannot  pass  upon  this  question,  because  Leopold  W.  and  Marie 
K.  arc  foreigners  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  since  they 
had  abjured  their  Austrian  nationality  and  their  Catholic  religion  be- 
fore their  marriage,  and  the  marriage  was  contracted  abroad.  The 
question  is  really  not  whether  this  marriage  was  contracted  according 
to  the  regular  forms  required  by  the  Hungarian  law,  but  simplj'  what 
effects  this  marriage  can  produce  in  countries  governed  by  the  Austrian 
Civil  Code,  especially  as  regards  family  rights  and  the  rights  of  suoces- 
sion.  For  the  following  reasons  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is 
quite  correct. 

1.   Francis  B.  and  Marie  K.  were  married,  at  a  time  when  both  were 
of  Austrian  nationality  and  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
in  the  church  of  Nizbor,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms. 
1  The  opinions  of  the  lower  coorts  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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2.  The  marrii^e  has  not  np  to  this  time  been  dissolved  according  to 
the  rales  laid  down  in  the  Civil  Code ;  the  spouses  have  simpl}*  obtained 
a  judicial  separation,  pronounced  July  12,  1890,  by  the  County  Court 
of  Karolinenthal. 

8.  A  short  time  after  this  separation,  Marie  K.,  having  abjured  the 
Anstrian  nationahty  and  the  Catholic  religion  to  embrace  the  Hungarian 
nationality  and  the  Unitarian  religion,  contracted  a  new  marriage  with 
Leopold  W.  at  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Elausenburg. 

4.  Finally,  Francis  B.  and  Leopold  W.  both  own  landed  estates  at 
K.,  district  of  Karolinenthal,  as  to  which  they  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction and  the  provisions  of  the  Austrian  law. 

It  is  doubtless  averred  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Elausenbni^. 
had  declared  the  marriage  between  Francis  B.  and  Marie  K.  dissolved, 
and  have  authorized  the  latter  to  marry  again.  But,  for  one  thing, 
these  decisions  affect  Marie  K.  alone ;  for  another,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  Francis-Victor  B.  and  Marie  K.  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  by  the  terms  of  §  111  of  the  Civil  Code  a  marriage  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  dissolV^ed.  Tiiis  section  is  the  more  applicable  to  this 
case  because  at  the  time  the  judgments  were  given,  Francis  B.  still 
belonged  to  the  Austrian  national! t}*,  and  as  a  result  the  Austrian 
courts  alone  could  take  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage.  Later,  it  is  true,  in  1894  or  1895,  Francis-Victor  B.  himself 
abjured  his  Austrian  nationality  to  l)ecome  an  Hungarian,  and  then 
abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  embrace  the  Unitarian  ;  that  he 
obtained  a  judgment  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  court  dissolving  his  marriage 
with  Marie  K.  and  authorizing  him  to  marry  again  ;*  and  finally  that  he 
declared  that  he  considered  his  wife's  second  marriage  valid.  But  all 
these  things  are  insufficient  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  official 
inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Austrian  decree,  still  in  force,  of  August  23, 
1819.  For,  1,  the  laws  of  marriage  have  their  foundation  in  public 
policy.  2.  The  marriage  contracted  October  30,  1878,  according  to 
the  Catholic  form,  in  the  church  of  Nizbor,  between  Francis-Victor 
B.  and  Marie  K.,  ought,  in  Austria,  to  be  considered  in  full  force. 
8.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  this  marriage  should  be  dealt  with 
solel}'  according  to  Austrian  law ;  and  the  decisions  rendered  in  this 
case  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  foreign  judgments  without  force 
here.  4.  Since  no  Anstrian  court  has  declared  the  marriage  between 
Francis-Victor  B.  and  Marie  K.  at  an  end,  it  continues  in  existence. 
5.  The  judicial  separation  between  them,  pronounced  July  12,  1890, 
by  the  County  Court  of  Karolinenthal,  is  not  transformed  into  a  divorce 
b}^  the  mere  fact  that  the  spouses  have  abjured  the  Catholic  religion 
and  entered  the  Protestant  church.  6.  According  to  Austrian  law, 
especially  §  93  of  the  Civil  Code,  spouses,  even  upon  agreement  between 
them,  are  not  permitted  to  dissolve  their  marriage  by  their  own  will. 
7.  The  consequences  and  legal  effects  of  the  foreign  marriage  between 
Leopold  W.  and  Marie  K.  ought,  as  between  the  latter  and  her  first 
husband,  to  be  determined   according  to  the  situation  as  it  was  at 
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the  moment  of  the  second  marriage.  8.  At  that  time,  Francis-Victor 
B.  was  still  an  Austrian  citizen ;  furthermore,  he,  as  well  as  Leopold 
W.,  possessed  landed  estates  in  Austria ;  both  had  their  domicile  there* 
The  competence  of  the  court  of  Prague  is  the  clearer,  because  Francis- 
Victor  B.,  in  the  petition  addressed  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of 
Prague,  praying  for  an  inquiry',  described  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  as  an  Austrian  citizen  domiciled  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  court  Marriage,  as  the  foundation  of  the  famil}',  should  be 
the  union  of  one  man  with  one  wife.  This  principle  is  recognized  b}*^ 
the  Austrian  Civil  Code,  for  §  62  provides  that ''  a  man  can  at  one  time 
have  but  one  wife,  and  a  woman  but  one  husband ;  and  any  person  who, 
Jiaving  been  once  married,  desires  to  contract  a  new  marriage  should 
establish  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage."  And  again  §  111  provides: 
^^  Marriage  legally  contracted  between  Catholics  cannot  be  dissolved 
save  by  the  death  of  one  pai-ty,  and  is  therefore  indissoluble,  even  if 
but  one  of  the  parties  belongs,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  to  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  last  provision  is  to  be  applied,  according  to  a 
ministerial  circular  of  July  14,  1854  (Bulletin  of -Laws,  no.  193),  even 
in  a  case  where  after  the  marriage  the  spouses,  or  one  of  them,  are 
converted  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  statutory  provisions  have 
not  been  modified  by  the  laws  of  May  25,  1868  (Bulletin  of  Laws, 
no.  47),  and  of  April  9,  1870  (Bulletin  of  Laws,  no.  51). 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that  at  the  time  of  Marie  K.'g  second 
marriage  the  dissolution  of  her  first  marriage  had  not  taken  place  in 
Austria;  her  second  marriage  was  therefore  null,  according  to  the 
terms  of  §§  62  and  111  of  the  Civil  Code,  in  all  countries  governed  by 
the  Austrian  Civil  Code.^ 


TIRVEILLOT  v.  TIRVEILLOT. 

Civil  Tribunal  of  thb  Seine.    1898. 

[Reported  26  Clunet,  927.] 

The  Court.  Mrae.  Tirveillot  has  filed  against  her  husband  a  petition 
for  judicial  separation,  and  to  protect  her  eventual  rights,  pending 
the  litigation,  she  has  attached  certain  property ;  Tirveillot  moves  to 
dissolve  the  attachments.  These  questions  are  connected,  and  should 
be  considered  together. 

As  to  the  judicial  separation,  Tirveillot  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

1  Ace.  Austria  Supr.  Ct  9  Dec.  1886  (18  Clunet,  471) ;  Paris,  14  March,  1889 
(16  Clunet,  463). 

Where  one  spouse  is  natnralizecl,  the  pther  retaining  his  or  her  former  allegiance, 
French  jurisprudence  is  uncertain  whether  the  former  may  obtain  a  valid  divorce  in 
the  state  of  his  new  allegiance.  That  he  may,  see  Tunis,  21  March,  1892  (19  Clunet, 
933);  Algiers,  13  Dec  1897  (25  Clunet,  728).  That  he  may  not,  see  Nice,  9  Dec.  1896 
(24  Cluuet,  833).  ~  Ed. 
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the  court  on  the  ground  that  he  became  before  his  inarringe  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen,  and  by  the  marriage  confeiTed  his  own 
nationality  on  his  wife ;  and  the  American  courts  thus  have  juiisdic- 
tion  of  tlie  present  question.  Tirveillot  proved  that  several  years 
ago  he  left  France  to  make  his  home  in  America,  without  the  intention 
of  returning;  and  on  his  application  he  was  by  the  competent  au- 
thority naturalized  as  an  American  citizen ;  this  was  known  to  Mme. 
Tirveillot  when  she  married  the  defendant,  January  21,  1876,  at  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  according  to  the  American  forms.  She  herself 
was  so  sure  of  her  husband's  foreign  nationality,  and  therefore  of  hers, 
that  she  set  up  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  when  the  defendant's  father,  in 
1878,  filed  against  her  in  this  court  a  petition  for  nullity  of  the  mar- 
riage. ...  It  is  certain  that  for  more  than  twenty  jears,  with  the 
exception  of  several  journeys*  to  Europe  made  necessary  by  family 
affairs,  Tirveillot  has  always  lived  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  he  had  his  principal  dwelling;  since  his  naturalization  he  has 
never  had  a  real  domicile  in  France ;  he  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  petitioner  to  bring  her  suit  in  an  American  court ;  indeed,  he  has 
himself  instituted  a  suit  for  divorce  before  the  Marton  County  Court 
in  the  United  States. 

As  to  alimony :  laws  of  the  police  and  of  safety  bind  all  who  live 
in  the  country.  Although  declaring  itself  without  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
nounce a  judicial  separation,  this  court  ma}*  take  provisionally  all 
necessary  measures  for  the  safetj'  of  the  wife  and  the  preservation  of 
her  property.  We  may  allow  alimony  sufficient  for  her  immediate 
needs  and  for  the  expenses  she  will  immediately  incur  as  a  result  of 
being  required  to  bring  her  suit  before  a  competent  court. 

As  to  expenses  of  litigation  :  the  prayer  for  an  allowance  of  litiga- 
tion expenses  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  principal  suit ;  it  belongs 
to  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  substantial  suit  to  determine 
this  request. 

As  to  the  dissolution  of  attachment :  since  Mme.  Tirveillot  has  made 
a  regular  attachment  pendente  lite  b}*  authorit}'  of  court,  and  it  falls 
within  the  class  of  cases  where  the  court  may  authorize  provisory 
measures,  the  attachment  should  be  maintained. 

For  these  reasons,  the  suits  arc  joined,  and  disposed  of  in  this  single 
judgment:  the  court  declares  itself  without  jurisdiction  to  pass  on 
Mme.  Tirveillot's  petition  for  judicial  separation :  and  as  to  the  pro- 
visory measures,  orders  Tirveillot  to  pay  his  wife  alimony  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  francs  a  month,  in  advance;  maintains  the  attach- 
ment; and  declares  itself  incompetent  to  allow  the  petitioner  the 
expenses  of  litigation.  Orders  Mme.  Tirveillot  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
petition  for  judicial  separation,  and  Tirveillot  to  pay  those  of  the  appli- 
cation to  dissolve  the  attachment 
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PART  II. 

REMEDIES. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 


RAFAEL  V.  VERELST. 

Common  Pleas.     1776. 

[Reported  2  William  BlacksUme,  1055.] 

This  case  was  tiied  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Gret,  by  a  special 
jury  in  London,  at  the  sittings  in  Michaelmas  Term,  when  they  found  a 
special  verdict  to  the  following  effect :  That  the  plaintiff  was  an  Ar- 
menian merchant  and  a  native  of  Ispahan  —  bad  for  some  years 
rgaidfidJlUkngal ;  but  in  March.  1768,  and  before,  hfid  been  reydent 
at  Fyzabad,  the  capital  of  the  provmce  of  Owd,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Nabob  Sujah  al  DowJah,  and  part  or  tlie  empire  of  Indostan,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  there,  both  on  his  own  account,  ana  ad  Ug(}Dt  to  some 
English  merchants.  That  the  defendant  was  President  of  Beno;al 
under  the  East  India  Company',  and  that  a  battalion  of  the  company's 
troops,  being  600  men  and  upwards,  were  stationed  at  Fyzabad  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Harper ;  and  another  brigade,  commanded  b}'- 
Sir  Robert  Barker,  was  stationed  at  lUahabad,  the  then  residence  of 
the  Mogul  Shah  Allum.  That  the  battalion  at  F3*zabad  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  been  stationed  there  in  1766, 
at  the  request  of  the  Nabob,  from  whom  they  received  additional  pa}'. 
That  in  March,  1768,  the  plaintiff  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Fyza- 
bad (by  order  of  the  Nabob)  \)y  some  soldiers  of  Ca"ptain  Harper's 
battalion,  and  conveyed  to  Muxadabad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
there  detaih'^d  I6r  two  months,  till  A«gu8t,Ti68.  And  that  the  said 
arrest  and  imprisonment  were  by  the  means  and  procurement  of  the  de- 
fendant That  the  Sabob  was  constitutionally  independent  of  the  East 
india  Uompany,  but  in  ordering  the  said  arrest  and  imprisonment  was 
under  the  awe  and  influence  of  the  defendant,  and  acted  contrary  to  his 
own  inclination,  being  fearful  of  offending  him.  That  the  civil  govern* 
roent  of  Bengal  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Nabob  of  Benpfal.  but 
iie  real  and  effective  powers  thereof  are  in  the  East  India  Companvrand 
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also  the  revenaes,  paying  a  stipend  to  the  said  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
other  odicera,  for  the  8iipiK>rt  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  That  the  im- 
prisonment in  the  province  of  Bengal  was  by  tb^  pm^m^nont  t^f  Hip 
defendant,  and  was  a  continuation  of  that  made  in  tiie  province  of 
Owd.  And  if,  upon  tlie  whole,  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  the  whole 
trespass,  they  assess  £4000  damages ;  if  only  of  that  in  Bengal,  then 
only  £3000 ;  if  only  of  that  in  Owd,  £1000 ;  and  conclude  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.^ 

Db  Grey,  C.  J.  In  the  present  case  there  ai*e  some  things  found  by 
the  special  verdict,  which  have  not,  nor  cannot,  be  insisted  on  as  ma- 
terial in  excuse  of  the  defendant.  As,  1.  That  the  plaintiff  is  an  alien ; 
for  this  is  no  objection  in  personal  actions;  1  Atk.  51.  2.  That  the 
defendant  was  president  or  governor  of  Bengal ;  he  not  having  justified 
specially  under  that  authority'.  3.  The  place  where  the  imprisonment 
happened ;  viz.  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince.  Crimes  are  in  their 
nature  local,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  crimes  is  local.  And  so  as  to  the 
rights  of  real  property,  tlic  subject  being  fixed  and  immovable.  But 
personal  injuries  are  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  sequuntur  forum  reu 
And  though  in  all  declarations  of  trespass,  it  is  laid  ^^  contra  pacem 
RegiSy*  yet  that  is  only  matter  of  form,  and  not  traversable.  Bat 
the  great  doubt  is,  whether,  when  an  injurious  act  is  committed  by 
color  of  juridical  authority ,  or  by  the  oixler  of  an  absolute  prince,  such 
act  can  be  a  trespass  tbere^  where  it  is  done,  —  or  nere,  wnere  it  is  not 
done.  I  shall  say  nolhlllg  as  to  the  BfttUfe  ot  the  Nabob's  government^ 
or  to  the  position,  ihat  Ihe  commands  OfaBsoiute  pTiuces  do  of  coursel 
legalize  their  acts.  But  I  consider  the  Nabob  as  not  being  the  actor  in  I 
this  case;  but  the  act  to  be  done,  in  point  of  law,  hy  those  who  pro-1 
cured  or  commanded  it ;  and  in  them  it  may  doubtless  be  a  trespass.  | 
Sujah  Dowla  was  a  mere  instrument.  He  acted  not  from  any  motives 
of  his  own,  but  gave  way  through  awe  and  fear.  If,  in  the  doing  of  an 
act,  there  be  several  intervening  agents,  and  one  happens  not  to  l)e 
amenable,  will  it  be  said  that  all  the  rest  are  excused  ?  Suppose  it  the 
very  act  of  the  Nabob,  who  lends  himself  to  the  defendant's  will,  and 
undergoes  a  voluntary  servitude  to  his  pleasure,  —  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  such  a  man  shall  not  exempt  the  rest,  who  concur  in 
the  act.  It  is  laid  down  in  Foster,  125,  that  procurinp:  a  felony  to  be 
/v^mypitfi^d  inalroq  on  acccssory  to  the  felony ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  set- 
fled  rule,  that  whatever  makes  an  accessory*  in  felony  will  make  a 
principal  in  trespass.  Since,  therefore,  the  jury  have  found  the  pro- 
curement of  the  defendant,  it  follows  that  he  is  liable  as  a  principal,  for 
this  trespass. 

Gould,  J.,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  cited  the  £arl  of  Salop's  case, 
9  Rep.  42. 

Blackstoke,  J.,  of  the  same  opinion.    The  finding  of  this  verdict 
has  removed  all  former  doubts.     It  not  only  finds  the  imprisonment  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  means  and  procurement,  but  by  the  com- 
^  Arguments  of  counsel  are  omitted.— Ed. 
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maad,  nay,  even  the  compulsion  of  the  defendant  The  Nabob  acted 
^'  oontrar}'  to  his  own  inclination,"  through  fear  of  offending  the  de- 
fendant, and  under  his  awe  and  influence.  After  such  a  finding,  there 
is  no  room  for  ai^ument.  The  Nabob  is  a  mere  machine,  —  an  instru- 
ment  and  engine  of  the  defendant 

Nares,  J.,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  cited  Salk.  636,  640 ;  2  Cro. 
130 ;  Carthew,  66. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  damages. 


MOSTYN  f}.  FABRIGAS- 
King's  Bench.    1775. 

lEeported  Cawper'a  Reports,  161.] 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass,  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  by  Authon}*  Fabrigas  against  John  Most3'n,  for  an  assault  and 
false  imprisonment ;  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  the  defendant 
on  the  first  of  September,  in  the  3'ear  1771,  with  force  and  arms,  &c., 
made  an  assault  upon  the  said  Anthony,  at  Minorca  (to  wit)  at  Lon- 
don aforesaid,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar}"  le  Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap, 
and  beat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him,  and  then  and  there  imprisoned 
him,  and  kept  and  detained  him  in  prison  there  for  a  long  time  (to 
wit)  for  the  space  of  ten  months,  without  an}'  reasonable  or  probable 
cause,  contrary  to  the  laws  aud  customs  of  this  realm,  and  against 
the  will  of  the  said  Anthony,  and  compelled  him  to  depart  from 
Minorca  aforesaid,  where  he  was  then  dwelling  and  resident,  and 
carried,  and  caused  to  be  carried,  the  said  Anthony  from  Minorca 
aforesaid,  to  Carthagena,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  &c., 
to  the  plaintiffs  damage  of  £10,000. 

The  defendant  pleaded  1st.  Not  guilty;  upon  which  issue  was 
Joined.  2dly.  A  special  justification,  that  the  defendant  at  the  time, 
&c.,  and  long  before,  was  governor  of  the  said  island  of  Minorca, 
and  during  all  that  time  was  invested  with,  and  did  exercise  all  the 
powerS;  privileges,  and  authorities,  civil  and  military,  belonging  to 
the  government  of  the  said  island  of  Minorca,  in  parts  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  the  said  Anthony,  before  the  said  time  when,  i&c.  (to  wit) 
on  the  said  first  of  September,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  island  of 
Minorca  aforesaid,  was  guilt}^  of  a  riot,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  mutin}-  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  island,  in  breach  of 
the  peace:  whereupon  the  said  John  so  being  governor  of  the  said 
island  of  Minorca  as  aforesaid,  at  the  said  time,  when,  &c.,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  government  of  the  said  island,  was  obliged 
to,  and  did  then  and  there  order  the  said  Anthon}'  to  be  banished 
from  the  said  island  of  Minorca;  and  in  order  to  banish  the  said 
Anthony,  did  then  and  there  gently  lay  hands  upon  the  said  Anthony, 
and  did  then  and  there  seize  and  arrest  him,  and  did  keep  and  detain 
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the  said  Anthony,  before  he  coald  be  banished  from  the  said  island, 
for  a  short  space  of  time  (to  wit)  for  tlie  space  of  six  days,  then  next 
following ;  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  the 
year  aforesaid,  at  Minorca  aforesaid,  did  carry,  and  cause  to  be  car- 
ried, the  said  Anthony,  on  board  a  certain  vessel,  from  the  island  of 
Minorca  aforesaid,  to  Carthagena  aforesaid,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him 
to  do,  for  the  cause  aforesaid ;  which  are  the  same  making  the  said 
assault  upon  the  said  Anthony,  in  the  first  count  of  the  said  declaration 
mentioned,  and  beating,  and  ill-treating  him,  and  imprisoning  him,  and 
keeping  and  detaining  him  in  prison  for  the  said  S|)ace  of  time,  in  tiie 
said  first  count  of  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  and  compelling  the 
said  Anthony  to  depart  from  Minorca  aforesaid,  and  carrying  and 
causing  to  be  carried  the  said  Anthony  ftom  Minorca  to  Carthagena, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  whereof  the  said  Anthony  has 
above  complained  against  him,  and  this  he  is  read}*  to  verify ;  where- 
fore he  prays  judgment,  &c.,  without  this,  that  the  said  John  was 
guilty  of  the  said  trespass,  assault,  and  imprisonment,  at  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  said 
island  of  Minorca  aforesaid.  Replication  de  injuria  suft  propria 
absq.  tali  causft.  At  the  trial  the  jury  gave  a  veniict  for  the  plaintiff, 
upon  both  issues,  with  £3000  damages,  and  £90  costs.^ 

Lord  Mansfield.  .  .  .  The  next  objection  which  has  been  made  is 
a  general  objection,  with  regard  to  the  matter  arising  abroad ;  namely, 
that  as  the  cause  of  action  arose  abroad,  it  cannot  be  tried  here  in 
England. 

There  is  a  formal  and  a  substantial  distinction  as  to  the  locality-  of 
trials.  I  state  them  as  different  things :  the  substantial  distinction  is, 
where  the  proceeding  is  in  rem^  and  where  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
cannot  be  had,  if  it  is  laid  in  a  wrong  place.  That  is  the  case  of  all 
ejectments,  where  possession  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county ;  and  as  trials  in  England  are  in  particular  counties,  the  officers 
are  county  officers ;  therefore  the  judgment  could  not  have  effect,  if 
the  action  was  not  laid  in  the  proper  county. 

With  regard  to  matters  that  arise  out  of  the  realm,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial distinction  of  locality  too ;  for  there  are  some  cases  that  arise 
out  of  the  realm,  which  ought  not  to  be  tried  anj'where  but  in  the 
country  where  they  arise;  as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  by  Sergeant 
Walker:  if  two  persons  fight  in  France,  and  both  happening  casuall}^ 
to  be  here,  one  should  bring  an  action  of  assault  against  the  other,  it 
might  be  a  doubt  whether  such  an  action  could  be  maintained  here : 
because,  though  it  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  mnst  be  laid  to  l)e 
against  the  peace  of  the  King ;  but  the  breach  of  the  peace  is  merely 
local,  though  the  trespass  against  the  person  is  transitory.  Therefore, 
without  giving  any  opinion,  it  might  perhaps  be  triable  only  where 
both  parties  at  the  time  were  subjects.     So  if  an  action  were  brought, 

1  Only  flo  much  of  the  case  as  luvoives  the  c^uebtioa  of  a  jy^  of  actioa  Js 
given.  —  ESK 
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relative  to  an  estate  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  question  was  a 
matter  of  title  onl}',  and  not  of  damages,  there  might  be  a  solid 
distinction  of  locality. 

But  there  is  likewise  a  formal  distinction,  which  arises  from  the 
moiie  of  trial :  for  trials  in  England  being  by  jury,  and  the  kingdom 
being  divided  into  counties,  and  each  county  considei'ed  as  a  separate 
district  or  principality,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  county  where  the  action  is  brought  in  particular,  that  there 
may  be  a  process  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  to  bring  a  Jury  from 
thence  to  try  it  This  matter  of  form  goes  to  all  cases  that  arise 
abroad:  but  the  law  makes  a  distinction  between  transitory  actions 
and  local  actions.  If  the  matter  which  is  the  cause  of  a  transitory 
action  arises  within  the  realm,  it  may  be  laid  in  any  count}',  the 
place  is  not  material;  and  if  an  imprisonment  in  Middlesex,  it  may 
be  laid  in  Surre}',  and  though  proved  to  be  done  in  Middlesex,  the 
jilace  not  being  material,  it  does  not  at  all  prevent  the  plaintiff  recov- 
ering aamages ;  the  place  of  transitory  actions  is  never  material,  except 
where  by  particular  acts  of  parliament  it  is  made  so ;  as  in  the  case 
ol'  cburchwardens  and  constables,  ana  otber  cases  which  require  the 
acuon  to  be  brought  in  the  county.  The  parti^d,  u()on  sunlcient 
ground,  have  an  opportunit}-  ot  applying  to  the  court  in  time  to  change 
Uie  venue;  but  if  they  go  to  trial  without  it,  that  is  no  objection,  ^o^ 
all  actions  of  a  transitor}'  nature  that  arise  abroad  may  be  laid  as 
happening  in  an  English  county.  Biit  th^re  kY&  OC'casiuus  Whli^U 
make  it  aDsouiteiy  necessary  to  state  in  the  declaration,  tliat  the  cause 
of  action  really  happened  abroad  ;  as  in  the  case  of  specialties,  where 
the  date  must  be  set  forth.  If  the  declaration  states  a  specialty 
to  have  been  made  at  Westminster  in  Middlesex,  and  upon  producing 
the  deed,  it  bears  date  at  Bengal,  the  action  is  gone ;  because  it  is 
such  a  variance  between  the  deed  and  the  declaration  as  makes  it 
appear  to  be  a  different  instrument  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
books  upon  the  stat.  6  Ric.  2.  But  I  do  not  put  the  objection  upon 
tliat  statute.  I  rest  it  singly  upon  this  ground.  If  the  tiiie  date  or 
description  of  the  bond  is  not  stated,  it  is  a  variance.  But  tiie  law 
has  in  that  case  invented  a  fiction ;  and  has  said,  the  party  shall  first 
set  out  the  description  truly,  and  then  give  a  venue  only  for  form,  and 
for  the  sake  of  trial,  by  a  videlicet,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  or 
any  other  county.  But  no  judge  ever  thought  that  when  the  declara- 
tion said  in  Fort  St  George,  viz.  in  Cheapside,  that  the  plaintiff  meant 
it  was  in  Cheapside.  It  is  a  fiction  of  form  ;  every  country  has  its 
forms,  which  are  invented  for  the  furtherance  of  justice ;  and  it  is  a 
certain  rule,  that  a  fiction  of  law  shall  never  be  con  trad  i(?ted  so  as  to 
defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  invented,  but  for  every  other  purpose 
it  may  be  contradicted.  Now  the  fiction  invented  in  these  cases  is 
barely  for  the  mode  of  trial;  to  every  otner  purpose,  thereforeT^t 
stiali  be  contradicted,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  saying  the  cause  shalT 
TTOL  m  Ifltfll.    3u  hi  Lht  cast  that  It  As  long  agitated  and  lliiulb^ifetgr- 
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mined  some  years  ago,  upon  a  fiction  of  the  teste  of  writs  taken  oat  in 
the  vacation,  which  bear  date  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  term,  it  was 
held,  that  the  fiction  shall  not  be  contradicted  so  as  to  invalidate  the 
writ,  by  averring  that  it  issued  on  a  day  in  the  vacation ;  because  the 
fiction  was  invented  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  to  make  the  writ 
appear  right  in  form.  But  where  the  true  time  of  suing  out  a  lalitat  is 
material,  as  on  a  plea  of  non  assumpsit  infra  sex  annos,  there  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  latitat  was  sued  out  after  the  six  years  notwithstand- 
ing the  teste.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  some  sayings  have  been 
alluded  to,  inaccurately  taken  down,  and  improperly  printed,  where 
the  court  has  been  made  to  sa}',  that  as  men  they  have  one  way  of 
thinking,  and  as  judges  they  have  another,  which  is  an  absurdity ; 
whereas  in  fact  they  only  meant  to  support  the  fiction.  .  .  . 

Can  it  l)e  doubted,  that  actions  may  be  maintained  here,  not  only 
upon  contracts,  which  follow  the  persons,  but  for  injuries  done  by 
subject  to  subject;  especially  for  injuries  where  the  whole  thatis 
pra3*ed~Ts  a  reparation  in  damages,  or  satisfaction  to  be  made  by 
process  against  the  person  or  his  effects,  within  tne  junsoiction  oY 
the  court  ?  We  know  it  is  within  every  day's  experience.  I  was 
embarrassed  a  great  while  to  find  out  whether  the  counsel  for  thct 
plaintiff  really  meant  to  make  a  question  of  it.  In  sea  batteries  thel 
plaintiff  often  lays  the  injury  to  have  been  done  in  Middlesex,  and! 
then  proves  it  to  be  done  a  thousand  leagues  distant  on  the  other] 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  cases  of  offences  on  the  high  seas, 
where  it  is  of  necessity  to  laj-  in  the  declaration,  that  it  was  done 
upon  the  high  seas;  as  the  taking  a  ship.  There  is  a  case  of  that 
sort  occurs  to  my  memory;  the  reason  I  rememlwr  it  is,  because 
there  was  a  question  about  the  jurisdiction.  There  likewise  was  an 
action  of  that  kind  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee,  and  another  before 
me,  in  which  I  quoted  that  determination,  to  show,  that  when  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  prizes  have  given  judgment,  that  is  conclu- 
sive in  the  action ;  and  likewise  when  they  have  given  judgment,  it 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  costs,  whether  they  have  given  costs  or  not 
It  is  necessary  in  such  actions  to  state  in  the  declaration,  that  the  ship 
was  taken,  or  seized  on  the  high  seas,  videlicet,  in  Cheapside.  But 
it  cannot  be  seriously  contended  that  the  judge  and  jurj'  who  try  the 

I  cause,  fancy  the  ship  is  sailing  in  Cheapside:  no,  the  plain  sense  of 
it  is>  that  as  an  action  lies  in  England  for  the  ship  which  was  taken 
on  the  high  seas,  Cheapside  is  named  as  a  venue;  which  is  saving 
no  more,  than  that  the  part}*  prays  the  action  may  be  tried  in  Lon- 
don. But  if  a  party  were  at  liberty  to  offer  reasons  of  fact  contrary 
to  the  truth  of  the  case,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  embarrass- 
ment. At  the  last  sittings  there  were  two  actions  brought  by  Arme- 
nian merchants,  for  assaults  and  trespasses  in  the  East  Indies,  and  they 
are  ver}'  strong  authorities.  Serjeant  Glynn  said,  that  the  defendant 
Mr.  Verelst  was  very  ably  assisted :   so  he  was,  and   by  men  who 

I  would  have  taken  the  objection,  if  they  had  thought  it  maintainable, 
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and  the  actions  came  on  to  be  tried  after  this  case  bad  been  argued 
once;  3*et  the  counsel  did  not  think  it  could  be  supported.  Mr. 
Verelst  would  have  been  glad  to  make  the  objection ;  he  would  no 
have  left  it  to  a  jury,  if  he  could  have  stopped  them  short,  aud  said, 
3'ou  shall  not  try  the  actions  at  all.  I  have  had  some  actious  before 
me,  rather  going  further  than  these  transitor}-  actions;  that  is,  going 
to  cases  which  in  England  would  be  local  actions :  I  remember  one, 
I  think  it  was  an  action  brought  against  Captain  Gambier,  who  by 
order  of  Admiral  Boscawen  had  pulled  down  the  houses  of  some  sutlers 
who  supplied  the  navy  and  sailors  with  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  whether 
the  act  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  certainly  done  with  a  good  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  admiral,  for  the  health  of  the  sailors  was  affected  by 
frequenting  them.  They  were  pulled  down  :  the  captain  was  inatten- 
tive  enough  to  bring  the  sutler  over  in  his  own  ship,  who  would  never 
have  got  to  England  otherwise ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  here  lie  was 
advised  that  he  should  bring  an  action  against  the  captain.  He 
brought  his  action,  and  one  of  the  counts  in  tiie  declaration  was  for 
pulling  down  the  houses.  The  objection  was  taken  to  the  count  for 
pulling  down  the  houses  ;  and  the  case  of  Skinner  and  the  East-India 
company  was  cited  in  support  of  the  objection.  On  the  other  side, 
they  produced  from  a  manuscript  note  a  case  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
E^TC,  where  he  overruled  the  objection ;  and  I  overrule<l  the  objec- 
tion npon  this  principle,  namely,  that  the  reparation  here  was  personal, 
and  for  damages,  and  that  otherwise  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  it  was  upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  there  were  no 
regular  courts  of  judicature:  but  if  there  had  been.  Captain  Gambler 
might  never  go  there  again ;  and,  therefore,  the  reason  of  locality  in 
such  an  action  in  England  did  not  hold.  I  quoted  a  case  of  an  injury 
of  that  sort  in  the  East  Indies,  where  even  in  a  court  of  equity  Tx>rd 
Hardwicke  had  directed  satisfaction  to  be  made  in  damages :  that  case 
before  Lord  Hardwicke  was  not  much  contested,  but  this  case  before 
me  was  fully  and  seriously  argued,  and  a  thousand  pounds  damages 
given  against  Captain  Gambler.  I  do  not  quote  this  for  the  authority 
of  my  opinion,  because  that  opinion  is  very  likely  to  be  erroneous,  but 
I  quote  it  for  this  reason ;  a  thousand  pounds  damages  and  the  costs 
were  a  considerable  sum.  As  the  captain  had  acted  b}'  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Boscawen,  the  representatives  of  the  admiral  defended  the 
cause,  and  paid  the  damages  and  costs  recovered.  The  case  was 
favorable;  for  what  the  admiral  did  was  certainly  well  intended; 
and  3'et  there  was  no  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

I  recollect  another  cause  that  came  on  before  me ;  which  was  the 
case  of  Admiral  Palliser.  There  the  very  gist  of  the  action  was  local : 
It  was  for  destroying  fishing  huts  upon  the  Labrador  coast.  After  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  the  Canadians  early  in  the  season  erected  huts  for 
fishing;  and  b}'  that  moans  got  an  advantage,  by  beginning  earlier, 
of  the  fishermen  who  came  from  England.  It  was  a  nice  question 
upon  the  right  of  the  Canadians.     However,  the  admiral  from  general 
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principles  of  policy  ordered  these  hats  to  be  destroyed.  The  cause 
went  on  a  great  way.  The  defendant  would  have  stopped  it  short  at 
once,  if  he  could  have  made  such  an  objection,  but  it  was  not  made. 
There  are  no  local  courts  among  the  Esquimaux  Indians  upon  that 
part  of  the  Labrador  coast ;  and  therefore  whateyer  injury  had  been 
done  there  by  any  of  the  King's  officers  would  have  been  altogether 
without  redress,  if  the  objection  of  locality  would  hare  held.  The 
consequence  of  that  circumstance  shows,  that  where  the  reason  fails. 
even  in  actions  which  in  England  would  be  local  actions,  yet  it  does 
not  hold  to  places  beyond  the  seas  within  the  King's  dominions. 
Admiral  Pailiser's  case  went  off  upon  a  proposal  of  a  reference,  and 
ended  by  an  award.  But  as  to  transitor}'  actions,  there  is  not  a  color 
of  doubt  but  that  every  action  that  is  transitory  ma^-  be  laid  in  any 
county  in  i!;nglan(t,  though  the  matter  arises  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  the  truth  of  the  case  in  "the 
declaration,  there  is  a  nction  or  law  to  assist  you,  and  you  shall  not 
make  use  or  tne  truth  of  the  case  against  that  fiction,  but  you  n^ay 
make  use  of  it  to  every  other  purpose.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  not 
onl3'  against  the  objections  made,  but  that  there  does  not  appear  a 
question  upon  which  the  objections  could  arisel  " 

The  three  other  judges  concurred^ 


Per  Cur, 


Judgment  affirmed.^ 


MATTHAEI  v.  GALITZIN. 
Chancery.     1874. 
[Reported  Law  lUporU^  18  Equity,  840.] 

Sir  R.  Malins,  V.  C.  I  think  it  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill  that  there  is  no  right  against  the  company  if  there  is  none  against 
the  Princess  Galitzin.  They  are  made  parties  as  stakeholders,  and  it 
is  said  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  princess  three-fifths,  subject  only  to 
the  liability  of  paying  the  ten  per  cent  commission  to  the  plaintiff. 

If,  therefore,  the  bill  fails  against  the  princess,  it  must  necessarily 
fail  as  against  the  company.  That  would  be  the  case  at  the  hearing  of 
the  cause.  The  bill,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  bill  against  the 
princess.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  ?  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the 
husband  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  foreigner,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  another  foreigner  respecting  property  situate  in  a  foreign  country. 
What  right  in  such  a  case  can  there  be  to  sue  here  ?  Can  an}*  one 
sue  in  the  courts  in  this  country  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  property, 
the  contract  being  foreign,  and  both  parties  foreign  subjects  ? 


6a<4  UAX'       458     Mason  r. 


1  Arr.  Roberta  p.  Dinsmuir.  7S  PhI.  203,  Ifl  Pac.  782 ;  Watts  o.  Thomas,  2  Bibb, 
458  ;  Mason  v.  Warner,  81  Mo.  508  ;  Henry  v.  Sai^nt,  13  N.  H.  821 ;  Ackeraon  r. 
E.  R.   R.,  31  N.  J.    L.  309  ;   Lister  v.  Wright,  2  Hill,  320.—  En. 
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Certainly,  according  to  my  view,  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this 
court  to  settle  disputes  between  foreigners.  There  must  be  some 
cause  for  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  tribunals  of  this  country ;  either 
the  property  or  the  parties  must  be  here,  or  there  must  he  something 
to  bring  the  subject-matter  within  the  cognizance  of  this  court  This 
is  the  case  of  a  plaintifif  who,  though  now  stated  to  be  living  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  is  resident  at  Antwerp ;  and  it  is  admitted  she  is 
a  foreign  subject  suing  another  foreign  subject.  If  I  were  to  overrule 
the  demlirf^f  illltl  UllOW  Ihe  suit  to  proceed,  it  would  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  useless.  It  would  be  a  grievous  hardship  if  a  foreigner 
residing  in  a  foreign  country,  and  having  property  in  that  country, 
where  there  are  tribunals  in  which  the  rights  of  subjects  of  that  country 
can  be  asserted,  could  be  dragged  into  the  courts  of  this  country  and 
be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  proceedings  in  these  courts. 
It  is  certainl}'  a  jurisdiction  whicli  ought  not  to  be  exercised  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Then  arises  the  question  whether  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  any  remedy  against  the  princess,  and  if  she  is 
not,  then  she  is  not  entitled  as  against  the  company. 

All  the  cases  cited  go  upon  the  same  principle — such  as  Blake  v. 
Blake,  18  W.  R.  944;  Norris  v.  Chambers,  29  Beav.  246,  3  D.  F.  &  J. 
583  ;  and  Cookney  t*.  Anderson,  31  Beav.  452, 1  D.  J.  <&  S.  365  —and 
they  show  that  vou  cannot  sue  a  foreigrner  in  this  country,  unless  the 
parties  are  resident  hftr<>  or  t.hp  prnp^rty  is  situate  in  this  nonntry. 

I  find  my  opinion  in  Blake  v,  Blake,  18  W.  R.  944,  follows  those 
authorities.  That  was  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  a  foreigner 
resident  at  Boulogne,  and  the  defendant  was  an  Irishman,  for  that 
purpose  also  a  foreigner,  and  resident  in  Ireland,  for  the  sale  of  some 
land  in  Ireland,  and  the  contract  was  entered  into  at  Boulogne.  A 
receiver  of  the  property  had  been  appointed  bj'  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  and  a  bill  was  filed  in  this  court  asking  that  certain  deeds 
relating  to  the  property  might  be  ordered  to  be  given  up.  I  find  that 
I  made  these  observations  in  that  case :  I  had  no  doubt  that  when 
persons  who  were  resident  here  entered  into  a  contract,  though 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  was  abroad,  yet  that  the  contract 
might  be  sustained  ;  but  when  neither  party  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  country,  and  the  subject-matter  was  not  situated  here,  as  in  that 
case,  then,  if  the  plea  were  overruled,  the  court  might  as  well  be 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  aflfairs  of  all  countries.  Two  French- 
men might  come  here  to  have  their  disputes  decided.  Ireland  for  this 
purpose  was  a  foreign  countrj'.  They  had  a  Court  of  Chancery  of 
their  own  :  and  though  it  had  been  said  it  was  not  a  suit  to  recover 
land)  yet  the  effect  of  it  was  to  recover  an  estate.  I  there  stated  that 
the  case  was,  in  my  opinion,  governed  by  Cookney  v.  Anderson,  31 
Beav.  452,  1  D.  J.  &  S.  365,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  land  being 
in  Ireland,  and  the  defendant  resident  in  that  country,  were  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  have  been  filed  in  this  court  So  I 
say  in  this  case,  that  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant  being 
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resident  in  tbis  countr}',  and  the  sobject^matter  not  being  situate  here, 
it  is  a  case  which  this  court  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  the  demurrers 
must  be  allowed. 

The  last  two  cases  which  were  cited  —  Maunder  v.  LI03  d,  2  J.  &  H. 
718,  and  Hendrick  v.  Wood,  9  W.  R.  588  —  seem  to  have  no  applica- 
tion ;  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  not  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  for  though  the  paities  were  foreignera,  the  property  was 
partly  in  this  country. 

My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  a  foreigner  resident  abroad  cannot 
bring  another  foreigner  into  this  court  respecting  propert}*  with  which 
this  court  has  nothing  to  do.  This  court  is  not  to  be  made  a  vehicle 
for  settling  disputes  arising  between  parties  resident  abroad. 

If  the  plaintiff  asks  for  leave  to  amend,  it  is  not  a  case  in  which  I 
should  give  leave. 

It  was  stated  that  leave  to  amend  was  not  asked,  and  the  demairers 
were,  therefore,  simplj'  allowed.^ 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CO.  v.  COMPANHIA  DE 
MOZAMBIQUE. 

House  of  Lords.    1893. 

[Reporkd  [1893]  Appeal  Cases,  602.] 

In  an  action  by  the  respondents  against  the  appellants  the  plaintiffs 
by  their  statement  of  claim  alleged  {inter  alia)  that  the  plaintiff  com- 
panj'  was  in  possession  and  occupation  of  large  tracts  of  lands  and 
mines  and  mining  rights  in  South  Africa ;  and  that  the  defendant  com- 
pany by  its  agents  wrongfullj'  broke  and  entered  and  took  possession 
of  tiie  said  lands,  mines,  and  mining  rights,  and  ejected  the  plaintiff 
com  pan}',  its  servants,  agents,  and  tenants  there  fVom ;  and  also  took 
possession  of  some  of  the  plaintiffs'  personal  property  and  assaulted 
and  imprisoned  some  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  statement  of  defence  in  paragraph  1  —  as  to  so  much  of  the 
statement  of  claim  as  alleged  a  title  in  the  plaintiff  company  to  the 
lands,  mines,  and  mining  rights,  and  alleged  that  the  defendants  by 
their  agents  wrongfully  broke  and  entered  the  same,  and  claimed  a  dec- 
laration of  title  and  an  injunction  —  whilst  denying  the  alleged  title 
and  the  alleged  wrongful  acts,  said  that  the  lands,  mines,  and  mining 
rights  were  situate  abroad,  to  wit  in  South  Africa,  and  submitted  that 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  upon  the  plaintiffs'  claim. 

In  paragraph  2  of  the  reply  the  plaintiffs  objected  that  paragraphs 
1  and  9  of  the  defence  were  bad  in  law,  and  alleged  that  paragraph  1 

I  Ace  Brinley  r.  Avery,  Kirby,  25  ;  Lorraine  ».  Tourtaillier  (Bnusels,  S4  Mtf. 
1877),  6  Clunet,  611.  —  Ed. 
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did  not  show  that  there  was  an}-  court  other  than  that  in  which  this 
action  was  brought  having  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  on  the  plaintiffs^ 
said  claims  ;  and  the  plaintiffs  further  allege  that  there  was  no  compe- 
tent tribunal  having  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  on  the  said  claims  in  the 
country  where  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed ;  and  that  the] 
acts  complained  of  were  illegal  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
where  the  same  were  committed. 

An  order  having  l)ecn  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  points  of  law  thus 
raised  by  the  pleadings,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  (Lawrance  and 
Wright,  JJ.)  made  an  order  that  judgment  be  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants dismissing  the  action  so  far  as  it  claimed  a  declaration  of  title  to 
land,  and  also  so  far  as  it  claimed  damages  or  an  injunction  in  relation 
to  trespass  to  land. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  (Fry  and  Lopes,  L. JJ. ;  Lord  Esher,  M.  B. , 
dissenting)  declared  that  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  the  claim  for  damages.  The  defendants  appealed  against 
this  order.^ 

Lord  Hebschell,  L.  C.  The  distinction  between  matters  which  are 
transitory  or  personal  and  those  which  are  local  in  their  nature/and  the 
refusal  to  exercisejurisdiction  as  regards  tlie  latter  where  they  occur 
outside  territorial  limits,  is  not  confined  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country^  &>tory,  in  his  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  (s.  dal), 
after  stating  that  b}'  the  Roman  law  a  suit  might  in  many  cases  be 
brought,  either  where  property  was  situate  or  where  the  party  sued  had 
his  domicile,  proceeds  to  say  that  ^^even  in  countries  acknowledging  the 
Roman  law  it  has  become  a  ver}*  general  principle  tb&L^suits^mjrem 
^should  be  broughtwbere  the  property  is  situate ;  and  this  pnnciple  is^ 
applied  with  almost  universal  approbationipTrcgard  to  immovable  prop- 
£ri3%  Thu  same  i'ttteis^Spplied  tQ_mixe(l,actigaa^  and  to  all  suits  which 
{ouch  the  Kultj." '  '^ 

In  section  5*53,  Story  quotes  the  following  language  of  Vattel: 
"The  defendant's  judge"  (that  is,  the  competent  judge),  says  he,  "  is 
the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  defendant  has  his  settled  abode,  or 
the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  defendant  is  when  any  sudden  diflS- 
cult}'  arises,  provided  it  does  not  relate  to  an  estate  in  land,  or  toa 
right  annfixfid  to  such  an  estaleT  m  such  a  case,  as  property  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  held  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  sit- 
uated, and  as  the  right  of  granting  it  is  vested  in  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, controversies  relating  to  such  property  can  only  be  decided  in  the 
State  in  which  it  depends."  He  adds,  in  the  next  section  :  *'It  will  be 
perceived  that  in  many  respects  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  coincides 
with  that  of  the  common  law.  It  has  been  already  statod  that  by  the 
common  lo»^  ppj^g^^Sljf'tl^n'' .  ^'ffinp[  tni"«<itory^  Tr\fk^r  hp  hmngrlit  ip  «in\' 
ply;e  where  the  party  defendgnt  nan  K^  fnnnd  \  ♦^"*  r?fll  nrtio"**  Tnnftt  Ha 
brouj^ht  in  i\\%fcrum  rei  sitOB  f  and  that  mixed  actions  are  pronerlv  re- 

^  The  statement  of  facts  has  been  abridged,  and  arguments  and  part  of  the  opinion 
omitted.  ~*£d. 
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ferable  to  tbe  same  jurisdiction.  Among  the  latter  are  actions  for  tres^ 
passes  and  injuries  to  real  propert3'  which  are  deemed  local ;  so  that 
they^ill  not  lie^se where  than  in  the  place  rei  sitce.^* 

I'he  doctiine  laid  down  by  foreign  jurists,  which  is  said  by  Story  to 
coincide  in  many  respects  with  tiiat  of  our  common  law,  obvioush'  had 
relation  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  any  technical  rnles 
determining  in  what  part  of  a  country  a  cause  was  to  be  tried.  Story 
was  indeed  regarded  by  one  of  the  learned  judges  in  the  court  below 
(Lopes,  L.  J.,  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  420)  as  sanctioning  the  view  that  our 
rules  with  regard  to  venue  in  the  case  of  local  actions  offered  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  trespass  to  real 
property.  The  passage  relied  on  is  as  follows  (s.  654)  :  "  Lord  Mans- 
field and  Loni  Chief  Justice  Eyre  held  at  one  time  a  different  doctrine, 
and  allowed  suits  to  be  maintained  in  England  for  injuries  done  by 
pulling  down  houses  in  foreign  unsettled  regions,  namely,  in  the  desert 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador.  But  this  doctrine  has  been 
since  overruled  as  untenable  according  to  the  actual  jurisprudence  of 
England,  however  maintainable  it  might  be  upon  general  principles  of 
international  law,  if  the  suit  were  for  personal  damages  on]3'." 

By  the  words  *^  untenable  according  to  the  actual  jurisprudence  of 
England,"  I  do  not  think  Story  was  referring  to  the  rule  which  in  this 
country  regulated  the  place  of  trial  in  the  case  of  local  actions.  Nor 
am  I  satisfied  that  either  Lord  Mansfield  or  Story  would  have  regarded 
an  action  of  trespass  to  land  as  a  suit  for  personal  damages  only,  if  the 
title  to  the  land  were  at  issue ;  and  in  order  to  determine  whether  tl)erc 
was  a  right  to  damages  it  was  necessary  for  the  court  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  parties  to  the  real  estate.  In  both 
the  cases  before  Lord  Mansfield,  as  I  understand  thetn,  no  question  of 
title  to  real  property  was  in  issue.  The  sole  controversy  was,  whether 
the  British  oflScers  sued  were,  under  the  circumstances,  justified  in  in- 
terfering with  the  plaintiffs  in  their  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  question  what  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of  any 
country  according  to  its  municipal  law  cannot,  I  think,  be  conclusively 
determined  by  a  reference  to  principles  of  international  law.  No  nation 
can  execute  its  judgments,  whether  against  persons  or  movables  or  real 
property,  in  the  country  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conrts 
of  a  country  were  to  claim,  as  against  a  person  resident  there,  jurisdic- 
tion to  adjudicate  upon  the  title  to  land  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to 
enforce  its  adjudication  in  personam^  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat 
any  rule  of  international  law  would  be  violated.  But  in  considering 
what  jurisdiction  our  courts  possess,  and  have  claimed  to  exercise 
in  relation  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  country,  the  principles  which 
have  found  general  acceptance  amongst  civilized  nations  as  defining 
the  limits  of  jurisdiction  are  of  great  weight 

It  was  admitted  in  the  present  case,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents, 
that  the  court  could  not  make  a  declaration  of  title,  or  grant  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  trespasses,  the  respondents  having  in  relation  to  these 
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matters  abandoned  their  appeal  in  the  court  below.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  court  may  inquire  into  the  title,  and,  if  the  plaintiffs  and  not  the  de- 
fendants are  found  to  have  the  better  title,  may  award  damages  for  the 
trespass  committed.  My  Lords,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  why  this  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn.  Jt  is  said,  becaus*^  th^  f^nnrta  hi>vA  nr^ 
power  to  enforce  their  judgment  by  any  dealiug  wip\\  tha  lanH  ite^ifj 
where  it  is  outsiae  lueir  territorial  jurisdiction.  But^if  they  can 
determine  the  title  to  it  and  compel  the  payment  of  df|['"^g'^«  fniinr]j>fi 
uj>on  such  determination,  why  should  not  they  eouallv  i3roceed  in  per- 
8o?iam  against  a  person  wno,  m  spite  or  mat  determination,  insists  on 
disturbing  one  who  has  been  lound  by  the  court  to  be  tl^ft  ownpr  ^f  thft 

property !      '■ "" 

^  It  is  argued  that  if  an  action  of  trespass  cannot  be  maintained  in  this 
country  where  the  land  is  situate  abroad,  a  wrong-doer  by  coming  to 
this  country  might  leave  the  person  wronged  without  any  remedy.  It 
might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  has  undoubtedly  existed  for  centuries  without  any  evi- 
dence bf  serious  mischief  or  any  intervention  of  the  legislature ;  for 
even  if  the  Judicature  Rules  have  lUe  ehect  contended  for,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  denied  that  this  was  a  result  neither  foreseen  nor  in- 
tended. But  mere  appear  to  me,  1  confess,  to  be  solid  reasons  why 
the  courts  of  this  country  should,  in  common  with  those  of  most  other 
nations,  have  refused  to  adjudicate  upon  claims  of  title  to  foreign  land 
in  proceedings  founded  on  an  alleged  invasion  of  the  proprietary  rights 
attached  to  it,  and  to  award  damages  founded  on  that  a^jn^'fff*'^^ 

The  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  such  a  courae  are 
obvious,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  the  courts 
were  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  sach  cases  the  ends  of  justice  would  in 
the  long  run,  and  looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  be  promoted.  Sup- 
posing a  foreigner  to  sue  in  this  country  for  trespass  to  his  lands  sit- 
uate abroad,  and  for  taking  possession  of  and  expelling  him  from  them, 
what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  damages  ?  There  being  no  legal  process 
hei*e  by  which  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the  lands,  the  plaintiff 
might,  I  suppose,  in  certain  circumstances,  obtain  damages  equal  in 
amount  to  their  value.  But  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  his  leav- 
ing this  country  after  obtaining  these  damages  and  re-|X>sse8sing  him- 
self of  the  lands  ?  What  remedy  would  the  defendant  have  in  such  a 
case  where  the  lands  are  in  an  unsettled  country,  with  no  laws  or  regu- 
lar system  of  government,  but  where,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  the 
only  right  is  might?  Such  an  occurrence  is  not  an  impossible,  or  even 
an  improbable,  hypothesis.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted jurisdiction  of  the  courts  it  may  become  necessary  incidentally 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  title  to  foreign  lands;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  follow  that  because  such  a  question  may  incidentally 
arise  and  fall  to  be  adjudicated  npon,  the  courts  possess,  or  that  it  is 
expedient  that  they  should  exercise,  jurisdiction  to  try  an  action 
founded  on  a  disputed  claim  of  title  to  foreign  lands. 
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For  the  reasons  with  which  I  have  troubled  your  Lordships  at  some 
length,  I  think  the  judgment  appealed  from  shonld  be  reversed  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Divisional  Court  restored,  and  that  the  respondents 
should  pay  the  costs  here  and  in  the  court  below,  and  I  move  your 
Lordships  accordingly.^ 


ANONYMOUS. 

General  Coubt  or  Massachusetts  Bat  Colokt.    1648. 

[Reported  2  MaeeaehuaeUe  Colonial  Beeorde,  255.] 

A  question  arising  about  the  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  a  law, 
made  42,  about  tr^'all  of  actions,  &c.,  viz.  whether  a  personall  action,  as 
for  battery,  &c  ariseing  upon  an  act  commited  in  England,  &  the 
parties  come  both  into  this  iurisdiction,  whether  by  law  we  are  barred 
from  trying  the  action  of  battery  in  this  iurisdiction,  the  Ck>urte  hath 
voted  that  we  are  not  barred  by  that  lawe,  because  a  personall  action 
followeth  the  person,  &  from  the  person  onely  the  cause  of  the  action 
ariseth. 


GARDNER   v.   THOMAS. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

[Reported  14  Johnson* $  Reporter  184.] 

Tates,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court'  This  cause  comes  up 
on  certiorari  to  the  Justices'  Court  in  New  York.  The  action  was  for 
an  assault  and  battery.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  assault  and 
battery  (if  any)  was  committed  on  board  of  a  British  vessel  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  British  sub- 
jects, one  the  master,  and  the  other  a  sailor,  on  board  the  same  vessel. 
To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer  and  joinder,  on  which  judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff  below. 

The  question  presented  by  this  case  is,  whether  this  court  will  take 
cognizance  of  a  tort  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  both  the  parties  being  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs. 

1  Lords  Halsbury,  Macnaohten,  and  Morris  coDcarred. 

Ace,  (in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  diaaenting  opinion  in  Little  v, 
Ry.,  infra),  Howard  ».  Ingeraoll,  23  Ala.  678.  See  Laird  v,  R.  R.,  62  N.  H.  264; 
Tyson  v,  McGnineaa,  25  Wis.  666.  —  Ed. 

*  The  opinion  only  is  given  ;  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  —  Ed. 
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It  must  be  conceded  that  the.law  of  nations  gives  complete  and  entire 
jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
hut  not  exelusivelj'.  It  is  exclusive  only  as  it  respects  the  public  injury^ ' 
but  concurrent  with  the  tribunals  of  other  nations,  as  to  the  private  i 
remedy.    There  may  be  cases,  however,  where  the  refusal  to  take  cog-  \ 
nizance  of  causes  for  such  torts  may  be  justified  by  the  manifest  public 
inconvenience  and  injur}^  which  it  would  create  to  the  community  of 
both  nations ;  and  the  present  is  such  a  case. 

In  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  (Cowp.  176),  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  opin- 
ion there  stated,  is  sufiSciently  explicit  as  to  the  doctrine,  that  for  an 
injury  committed  on  the  high  seas,  circumstanced  like  the  one  now 
before  us,  an  action  may  be  sustained  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench ; 
he  only  appears  to  doul^t  whether  an  action  may  be  maintained  in 
England  for  an  injury  in  consequence  of  two  persons  fighting  in  France, 
when  both  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  present  action, 
however,  is  for  an  injury  on  the  high  seas ;  and,  of  course,  without  the 
actual  or  exclusive  territory  of  any  nation. 

The  objection  to  the  jurisdiction,  because  it  must  be  laid  in  the 
declaration  to  be  against  the  peace  of  the  people,  is  not  sufiScient,  for 
that  is  mere  matter  of  form,  and  not  travei*sable.  In  Rafael  v.  Verelst, 
2  Black.  Rep.  1058,  De  Grey,  chief  justice,  8a3's,  that  personal  injuries 
are  of  a  transitory  nature,  et  sequuntur  forum  rei  ;  and  though,  in  all 
declarations,  it  is  laid  contra  pacetn,  j-et  that  is  only  matter  of  form, 
and  not  traversable. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  courts  may  take  cognizance  of  torts  j 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  where  bothi 
parties  are  foreigners ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must,  on  principles  | 
of  policy,  often  rest  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court  to  afford  juris- 
diction or  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  sa}'  that 
it  can  be  claimed  in  all  cases,  as  matter  of  right,  would  introduce  a 
principle  which  might,  often  times,  be  attended  with  manifest  disadvan- 
tage, and  serioqs  injury  to  our  own  citizens  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
foreigners  here.  Mariners  might  so  annoy  the  master  of  a  vessel  as  to 
break  up  the  voyage,  and  thus  produce  great  distress  and  ruin  to  the 
owners.  The  facts  in  this  case  sufficiently  show  the  impropriety  of 
extending  jurisdiction,  because  it  is  a  suit  brought  by  one  of  the 
mariners  against  the  master,  both  foreigners,  for  a  personal  injury  sus- 
tained on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  and  Ijing  in  port 
when  the  action  was  commenced,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the 
case,  intending  to  return  to  their  own  country,  without  delay,  other 
than  what  the  nature  of  the  voyage  required.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  manifest  that  correct  policy  ought  to  have  induced  the 
court  below  to  have  refused  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  prevent  the  serious 
consequences  which  must  result  from  the  introduction  of  a  system,  with 
regard  to  foreign  mariners  and  vessels,  destructive  to  commerce ;  since 
it  must  materially  afifect  the  necessary  intercourse  between  nations,  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  maintained.     The  plaintiff,  therefore,  ought  to 
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have  been  left  to  seek  i*edrc8s  iu  the  courts  of  his  own  country  on  his 
return.  The  judgment,  for  these  reasons,  may  be  deemed  to  be  im- 
providently  rendered  in  the  court  below,  and  is,  therefore,  reversed. 

Judgment  of  reversed.^ 


ROBERTS  V.   KNIGHTS. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    1863. 
[Reported  7  Allen,  449.] 

Contract  brought  in  the  Police  Court  of  Boston  by  the  plaintiff,  who 
is  a  British  subject,  against  the  master  of  a  British  vessel,  who  is  also  a 
British  subject  The  defendant  objected,  in  the  Police  Court,  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  a  hearing  was  thereupon  had  upon  all 
the  questions  involved,  and  the  case  was  dismissed,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  to  the  Superior  Court* 

Chapman,  J.  The  question  now  presented  is,  whether  our  courts  are 
bound  to  take  jurisdiction  of  this  case,  both  the  parties  being  aliens,  and 
having  only  a  transient  residence  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Gen.  Sts.  do  not  settle  the  question.  Not  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  bj'  e.  123,  §  1,  cited  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  which  provides 
that,  if  neither  party  lives  in  the  State,  a  transitory  action  maj-  be 
brought  in  any  count}'.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  provisions 
in  any  of  our  treaties  with  Great  Britain  which  give  us  any  aid.    The 

1  See  Otis  v.  Wakeraan,  1  Hill,  604.  In  Smith  v,  Crocker,  14  App.  Div.  245  (1897), 
O'Brien,  J.,  ftaid :  **  The  contention  that,  because  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
Crocker  are  non-i-esidents,  the  trial  court  should  have  refused  to  entertain  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause,  we  regard  as  equally  untenable.  We  are  referred  to  a  number  of  cases 
(Ferguson  v.  Neilson,  33  N.  Y.  St.  Repr.  814 ;  Robinson  i;.  Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co.» 
112  N.  Y.  315)  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  courts  of  this  State  will  not  retain  juris- 
diction of  and  determine  an  action  for  tort  between  parties  I'esiding  in  other  States  on 
causes  of  action  arising  out  of  the  State,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  unless  special 
reasons  are  shown  to  exist  which  make  it  necessary  or  proper  so  to  do.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  cases  cited,  as  well  as  of  all  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  where 
that  rule  has  been  applied,  were  actions  in  tort,  and  not  actions  upon  a  contract.  Our 
courts  have  never  refused  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  a  cause  of  action  arising  upon 
contract.  In  tlie  case  of  Davidsburgh  v.  The  Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co.  (90  N.  Y. 
526),  it  was  held  that  as  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn  was  a  local  court,  of  limited  juris- 
diction, unless  the  defendants  came  within  the  classes  over  which  the  statute  bad  con- 
feiTed  jurisdiction  upon  this  court,  the  parties  could  not  confer  jurisdiction  by  conaent- 
This  case  is  in  no  res|)ect  an  authority  for  the  rule  contended  for  by  the  appellants. 
Whether,  therefore,  this  contract  was  made  in  California  or  New  York  —  upon  which 
question  mucli  in  favor  of  the  view  that  it  was  a  New  York  contract  might  be  said  — 
we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  tx)  determine  ;  as  it  appears  that  the  action  was  one 
upon  contract,  the  court  committed  no  error  in  entertaining  jurisdiction  of  the 
cause."  —  Ed. 

3  Only  so  much  of  the  case  as  involves  this  question  is  given.  —  Ed. 
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question  whether  the  courts  of  a  country  ought  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
litigation  between  aliens,  temporarily  residing  within  its  limits,  is  pri- 
marily one  of  international  law. 

Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  8,  §  103,  says  that  by  the  law  of  nations  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  strangers,  or  between  a  stranger  and  a  citizen,  ought 
to  be  terminated  by  the  judge  of  the  place,  and  also  by  the  laws  of  the 
place.  In  2  Kent's  Com.  (6th  ed.)  64,  this  authority  is  cited,  and  the 
law  is  stated  to  be  that  if  strangers  are  involved  in  disputes  with  our 
citizens,  or  with  each  other,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  countr}'.  No  distinction  is  made  between  transient  and  perma- 
nent residents. 

In  1650  our  colonial  legislature  passed  an  act,  reciting  that  ^^  whereas 
oftentimes  it  comes  to  pass  that  strangers  coming  amongst  us  have  sud- 
den occasions  to  tr}'  actions  of  several  natures  in  our  courts  of  justice/' 
the  right  is  therefore  given  to  them.  3  Col.  Rec.  202.  See  also  Anc. 
Chart,  91.  In  1672  another  act  was  passed,  confirming  and  regulating 
the  right.  4  Col.  Rec.  part  2,  532.  See  also  Anc.  Chart.  192.  These 
acts  make  no  exception  of  cases  of  transient  residence,  and  they 
established  our  municipal  law  at  a  very  early  date. 

In  Barrel!  v,  Benjamin,  15  Mass.  354,  it  was  objected  that  the  de- 
fendant, whose  domicile  was  in  Demerara,  being  transiently  here,  was 
not  liable  to  be  sued  in  our  courts  by  the  plaintiff,  whose  domicile  was 
in  Connecticut,  and  who  was  also  transiently  here.  The  precise  ques- 
tion which  arises  in  the  present  case  was  not  before  the  court,  but  the 
reasoning  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  goes  to  sustain  the  marginal  note  of  the  case, 
which  is  as  follows :  '*  It  seems  that  one  foreigner  ma}'  sue  another  who 
is  transiently  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  upon  a  contract  made  be- 
tween them  in  a  foreign  country." 

In  Judd  V,  Lawrence,  1  Cush.  531,  it  was  held  that  an  alien  resident 
within  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws. 
Since  St.  1852,  c.  29,  aliens  have  been  able  to  take,  hold,  and  transmit 
real  estate.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  policy  of  modem  times  to 
enlarge  rather  than  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  aliens. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  not  jurisdiction  where  both  par* 
ties  are  aliens,  because  this  is  not  one  of  the  enumerated  cases  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  given  to  them.  Barrell  v.  Benjamin,  uH  supra  /  Turner 
V.  Bank  of  North  America,  4  Dall.  11 ;  Hodgson  v.  Bowerbank,  5  Cranch, 
303. 

The  argument  ah  inconveniently  which  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, has  much  force.  It  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  one  who  is 
temporarily  in  a  foreign  country  to  be  sued  by  a  fellow-countryman  in 
its  courts.  But  it  is  met  by  an  argument  of  equal  force  on.  the  other 
side.  If  the  plaintiff  had  no  such  remed}',  he  would  often  be  subjected 
to  great  hardships.  On  the  whole,  it  is  consonant  to  natural  right  and 
justice  that  the  courts  of  every  civilized  country  should  be  open  to  hear 
the  causes  of  all  parties  who  may  be  resident  for  the  time  being  within 
its  limits. 

29 
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The  defendant  relies  upon  a  clause  in  the  Merchants'  Shipping  Act 
(17  &  18  Vict  c  104),  which  provides  that,  in  a  contract  like  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  no  seaman  shall  sue  for  wages  in  any  court  abroad,  except 
in  cases  of  discharge  or  of  danger  to  life. 

But  this  act  cannot  affect  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which,  on  the 
motion  to  dismiss,  is  the  only  question  to  be  considered.^ 


BURDICK  V.  FREEMAN. 

Court  of  Appeals,  New  Yobk.    1890. 

[Reported  120  New  York,  420.] 

FoLLKTT,  C.  J.  This  action,  begun  February  19,  1895,  is  for  cnm- 
inal  conversation.*  •  .  .  After  the  court  had  concluded  its  chargeTXEe 
defendant  asked  that  the  jury  be  instructed  ^'  that  the  plaintiff  cannot 
maintain  this  action  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  and  that  this  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  of  this  case."  This  request  was  refused,  and  the  defend* 
ant  excepted.  This  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  a  per^ 
sonal  injury.  Code  Civil  Proc,  §  8348,  subd.  9.  The  courts  of  this 
State  may,  jn  their  discretion^  entertain  jurisdiction  of  such  an  action 
between  citizens  of  another  State  actually  domiciled  therein  when  the 
action  was  begun  and  tried,  though  the  injury  was  committed  in  the 
State  of  their  residence  and  domiciled  Gardner  v.  Thomas,  14  Johns. 
134 ;  Johnson  v.  Dalton,  1  Cow.  543 ;  Dewitt  v.  Buchanan,  54  Barb. 
81 ;  Mclvor  v.  McCabe,  26  How.  257;  Newman  v.  Goddard,  8  Hun,  70 ; 
Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  2  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  (9th  ed.),  916 ;  Story,  Conf. 
Laws,  §  542;  Whart.  Conf.  Laws,  §§  705,  707,  748;  4  Phillim.  Int. 
Law,  701.  The  judgments  in  Molony  v,  Dows,  8  Abb.  Pr.  816,  and 
Latourette  v.  Clark,  30  How.  Pr.  242,  in  so  far  as  they  hold  otherwise, 
must  be  regarded  as  overruled.  The  defendant  had  not  left  the  State 
of  his  residence,  nor  had  he  removed  his  property  therefrom,  when  th is 
action  was  Degun,  and  we  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  DrQftfif*"*'"g  ^^  ^" 
the  courts  of  this  StateT  But  this  action  had  been  pending  for  a  year, 
and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  court  should  entertain  jurisdiction 
had  not  been  raised  by  answer,  by  special  motion,  or  during  the  trial; 
and  we  think  that,  while  the  Supreme  Court  might,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  have  refused  to  entertain  the  action,  or  dismissed  it  on  its 
own  motion,  yet  the  defendant,  not  being  entitled  to  a  dismissal  as  a 
matter  of  right,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  lie  Dv  nnt.il  triA  dose  of  the 
trial,  when  its  probable  result  fionld  be  inferred,  and  then  successfuHv 
invoke  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  his  favor.  The 
judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  coste.  All  concur,  except  Bradley 
and  Haiqht,  JJ.,  not  sitting. 

1  Ace,  Cofrode  v.  Gartner,  79  Mich.  832,  44  N.  W.  628.  —En. 
^  Part  of  the  opinion  i»  omitted.  ^£d. 
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LITTLE  V.  CHICAGO,   ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  AND 

OMAHA  RAILWAY. 

Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota.    1896. 

[Reported  65  MtHnesota,  48.] 

Mitchell,  J.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  to  real  estate  situated  in  Wisconsiiiy  caased  by  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant.  The  question  presented  is,  can  the  courts  of  this 
State  take  cognizance  of  actions  to  recover  damages  to  real  e^ti^ 
lying  without  the  State;  in  other  words,  is  such  an  action  local  or 
tSnsit6rv  iu  lis  uatore-?'^" 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  English  common  law  respecting 
the  locality  of  actions  will  Aid  in  determining  how  this  question  ought 
to  be  decided  on  principle.  Originally,  all  actions  were  local.  This 
arose  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  old  jury,  who  were  but  witnesses 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations  of  the  parties,  and  hence  ever}* 
case  had  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  who  were  presumed  to 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties  as  well  as  of  the  facts.  But, 
as  circumstances  and  conditions  changed,  the  courts  modified  the  rule 
in  fact,  although  not  in  form.  For  that  purpose  they  invented  a 
fiction  by  which  a  party  was  permitted  to  allege,  under  a  videlicet, 
that  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction  occurred 
was  in  any  county  in  England.  The  courts  took  upon  themselves  to 
determine  when  this  fictitious  averment  should  and  when  it  should  not 
be  traversable.  They  would  hold  it  not  traversable  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  an  action  it  was  invented  to  sustain,  but  always  traver- 
sable for  the  purpose  of  contesting  a  jurisdiction  not  intended  to  b^ 
protected  by  the  fiction.  \  Those  actions  in  which  it  was  held  not 
traversable  came  to  be  known  as  transitory,  and  those  in  which  it 
was  held  traversable  as  local,  actions.  Actions  for  personal  torts, 
wherever  committed,  and  upon  contracts  (including  those  respecting 
lands),  wherever  executed,  were  deemed  transitory,  and  might  bej 
brought  wherever  the  defendant  could  be  found.  i 

IAs  respects  actions  for  injuries  to  real  property,  we  cannot  discover 
that  it  was  definitely  settled  in  England  to  which  class  they  belonged 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  As  late  as  1774,  in  the  leading 
case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161, 2  Smith,  Lead.  Gas.  (9th  ed.) 
916,  Lord  Mansfield,  who  did  more  than  any  other  jurist  to  brush 
away  those  mere  technicalities  which  had  so  long  obstructed  the 
course  of  justice,  referred  to  two  cases  in  which  he  had  held  that 
actions  would  lie  in  England  for  injuries  to  real  estate  situated  abroad. 
In  that  same  case  he  said  (at  page  179,  (Smith)  page  936)  :  ^'  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  actions  may  be  maintained  here,  not  only  upon  con- 
tracts which  follow  the  persons,  but  for  injuries  done  by  subject  to 
subject^  especially  for  injuries  where  the  whole  that  is  prayed  is  a 
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reparation  in  damages  or  satisfaction  to  be  made  by  process  against 
the  person  or  his  efifects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?  "     While 
all  that  is  there  said  as  to  actions  for  injuries  to  real  property  is  obiter, 
yet  it  clearly  indicates  the  views  of  that  great  jurist  on  the  subject* 
I  And  we  cannot  discover  that  it  was  fully  settled  in  England   that 
I  actions  for  injuries  to  lands  were  local  until  the  decision  of  Doulson  v. 
iMatthews,  4  Term  R.  503,  in  1792, —  sixteen  years  after  the  declara- 
jtion  of  American  independence.  1  The  courts  of  England  seem  to  have  I 
mnally  settled  down  upon  the  rull  that  an  action  is  transitory  where  ' 
tlie  transaction  on  which  it  is  founded  might  have  taken  place  any- 
where ;  but  is  local  when  the  transaction  is  necessarily  local,  —  that  is, 
could  only  have  happened  in  a  particular  place.  1  As  an  injury  to  land 
can  only  be  committed  where  the  land  lies,  it  followed  that,  according 
to  this  test,  actions  for  such  injuries  were  held  to  be  local.    As  the 
distinction  between  local  and  transitory  venues  was  abolished  by  the 
^Judicature  Act  of  1873  (see  36  &  37  Vict,  c.  66,  Rules  of  Procedure,  28). 
f  1^  inter  that  actions  for  injuries  to  lands  lying  abroad  may  now  je 
/  naaintainea  m  Knglan<l^ 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  American  courts  have  generally 
given  more  weight  to  the  English  decisions  on  the  subject  rendered 
after  the  Revolution  than  to  those  rendered  before,  and  hence  have 
almost  universally  held  that  actions  for  injuries  to  lands  are  locaL     In 
the  leading  case  of  Livingston  v.  Jefferson,  1  Brock.  203,  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  8,411,  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  mould  the  law  on  the 
I  subject  in  this  country,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  argued  against  the  rule, 
/  showing  that  it  was  merely  technical,  founded  on  no  sound  principle, 
land  often  defeated  justice;  but  concluded  that  it  was  so  thoroughly 
(established  by  authority  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  it 
)But  so  unsatisfactory  and  unreasonable  is  the  rule  that  since  that  time 
it  has,  in  a  number  of  States,  been  changed  by  statute,  and  in  others 
the  courts  have  frequently  evaded  it  by  metaphysical  distinctions  in 
order  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice.     Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
own  State  of  Virginia  changed  the  rule  by  statute  as  early  as  1819. 
Some  courts  have  made  a  subtle  distinction  between  faults  of  omis- 
sion and  of  commission.     Thus  in  Titus  v.  Inhabitants  of  Frankfort, 
15  Me.  89,  which  was  an  action  against  a  town  for  damages  sustained 
by  reason  of  defects  in  a  highway,  it  was  held  that,  while  highways  must 
be  local,  the  neglect  of  the  defendant  to  do  its  duty,  being  a  mere  non- 

(feasance,  was  transitory.     It  has  also  been  held  that  where  trespass 
upon  land  is  followed  by  the  asportation  of  timber  severed  froiiL  the 
lancl^f  the  plaintiff  .waives  the  original  trespass*  and  sues  simply  for 
t^e  conversion  of  the  property  so  carried  awa^\  the  actioij  would  becpjjie 
transitory."    American  U.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Middleton,  80  N.  Y.  468rWhid- 
^denV.'Seelye,  40  Me.  247.     Again,  it  has  been  sometimes  held  that  an 
i  action  for  injuries  to  real  estate  is  transitory  where  ^^'^^  gmvamo^  nf 
^  tTie  action  is  negligence,  —  as  for  negligently  setting  fire  to  thejplam- 
tiff's  premises.    Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  11  Hun,  182; 
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Barney  v,  Burstenbinder,  7  Lans.  210.  In  Ohio  the  rule  has  been 
repudiated,  at  least  as  to  causes  of  action  arising  within  the  State,  as 
being  wholly  unsuited  to  their  condition,  because  under  their  judicial 
system  it  would  result  in  many  cases  in  a  total  denial  of  justice. 
Genin  v.  Grier,  10  Ohio,  209. 

Almost  every  court  or  judge  who  has  ever  discussed  the  questions 
has  criticised  or  condemned  the  rule  as  technical,  wrong  on  principle,  \ 
and  often  resulting  in  a  total  denial  of  justice,  and  yet  has  considered  \ 
himself  bound  to  adhere  to  it  under  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  ^ 

An  action  for  damages  for  injuries  to  real  property  is  on  principle 
just  as  transitory  in  its  nature  as  one  on  contract  or  for  a  tort  committed 
"onT  the  person  or  personal  property.  The  reparation  is  purely  per- 
sonal, and  for  damages.  Such  an  action  is  purely  personal,  and  in 
no  sense  real.  Hivery  argument  founded  on  practical  considerations 
i^ainst  entertaining  jurisdiction  of  actions  for  injuries  to  lands  lying  in 
another  State  could  be  urged  as  to  actions  on  contracts  executed,  or 
for  personal  torts  committed,  out  of  the  State,  at  least  where  the 
subject-matter  of  the  transaction  is  not  within  the  State.  Take,  for 
example,  personal  actions  on  contracts  respecting  lands  which  are  con- 
ceded to  be  transitory.  An  investigation  of  title  of  boundaries,  etc., 
may  be  desirable,  and  often  would  be  essential  to  the  determination  of 
the  case,  yet  such  considerations  have  never  been  held  to  render  the 
actions  local.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  rule  is  that  under  it  a 
party  may  have  a  clear,  legal  right  without  a  remedy  where  the  wrong- 
doer cannot  be  found,  and  has  no  property  within  the  State  where  the 
land  is  situated.  As  suggested  by  plaintiffs  counsel,  if  the  rule  be 
adhered  to,  all  that  the  one  who  commits  an  injury  to  land,  whether 
negligently  or  wilfuU}',  has  to  do  in  order  to  escape  liability-,  is  to 
depart  from  the  State  where  the  tort  was  committed,  and  refrain 
from  returning.  In  such  case  the  owner  of  the  land  is  absolutely 
remediless. 

We  recognize  the  respect  due  to  judicial  precedents,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  rule  is  in 
no  sense  a  rule  of  property,  and  fty  it  is  purely  technical,  wrong  in 
principle,  and  in  practice  often  results  in  a  total  denial  of  justice,  and 
Las  been  so  generallj'  criticised  by  eminent  jurists,  we  do  not  feel 
bound  to  adhere  to  it,  notwithstanding^  ^^**  gri^of  offoy  /^f  jn^^Ti^tif 
decisions  in  its  favor.  If  the  courts  of  England,  generations  ago, 
were  at  ilDerty  to  invent  a  fiction  in  order  to  change  the  ancient  rule 
that  all  actions  were  local,  and  then  fix  their  own  limitations  to  the 
application  of  the  fiction,  we  cannot  see  why  the  courts  of  the  present 
day  should  deem  themselves  slavishly  bound  by  those  limitations. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  statutes  of  this  State,  in  conformity  to  the 
old  rule,  make  actions  for  injuries  to  real  property  local.  G.  S.  1894, 
§§  5182,  5183.  This^is^  true,  an^.  gtrargglx  enough,  in  1885  the 
Legislatiy^jyQnt  so  far  as  to  provide.  tUat,  if  the  county  dosT<rnatod  in 
flie  complaint  is  not  the  proper  one,  the  court  should  have  no  jurisdiction 
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(fft}\^  flctinn.  put,  tl^j^  ft<^<^"'^  ^'^  "^  applicatjop  to  caaaes  of  action 
ansiag  out  of  thejState.  While  it  settles  the  rule  and  indicates  the 
policy  or  tliis  2>tate  as  to  actions  for  injuries  to  real  property  within  the 
State,  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  have  any  weight  in  determining  what 
the  rale  should  be  as  to  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  the  state,  which 
can  have  no  local  venue  here  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  plaintiff  lives  in  this  State  or  in  Wisconsin,  but 
this  is  immaterial,  for  th^  place  of  his  residence  cannot  affect  the  nature 
of  the  action.  It  is  also  true  that  in  this  particular  case  jurisdiction 
of  the  defendant  could  be  obtained  in  Wisconsin,  but  this  fact  is  like- 
wise immaterial,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Order  reversed. 

Buck,  J.  I  disseqt.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  foregoing^ 
opinion  is  conceded  to  be  against  the  great  weight  of  Judicial  authority, 
and,  according  to  my  view,  is  unsound  in  principle,  and  contrary  to  a 
wise  public  policy.  The  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  tbe  defendant  a  railroad  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
that  State  with  its  line  constructed  therein  and  extending  into  this  State. 
The  action  is  brought  in  Minnesota  to  recover  for  damages  done  by  the 
defendant  to  plaintiff's  real  estate  situate  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
In  my  opinion,  the  action  is  one  clearly  local  in  its  nature,  and  not 
transitory,  and  the  courts  of  this  State  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject-matter. 

In  Coolcy  on  Torts  (page  471)  it  is  said  that:  — *'The  distinction 
between  transitory  and  local  actions  is  this :  If  the  cause  of  acUon 
is  one  that  might  have  arisen  any whera,  then  it  is  transitory ;  but  if 
it  could  only  have  arisen  in  one  place,  then  it  is  local.  Therefore, 
while  an  action  of  trespass  to  the  person  or  for  the  conversion  of 
goods  is  transitory,  action  for  flowing  lands  is  local,  because  thev 
can  be  flooded  only  where  thc3'  are.  For  the  most  part,  the  actions 
which  are  local  are  those  brought  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate,  or  for* 
injuries  thereto  or  to  easements.  [Here  the  injury  alleged  consisted 
in  burning  the  grass,  roots,  vegetable  mould,  and  other  material  form- 
ing part  of  the  plaintiff's  land.]  .  .  .  That  actions  for  trespasses  on 
lands  in  a  foreign  country  cannot  be  sustained  is  the  settled  law  in 
England  and  in  this  country." 

I  am  not  able  to  state  whether  it  has  been  changed  by  statutory 
enactment,  and  the  majority  opinion  merely  infers  that  it  has  been 
so  changed.  Blackstone,  whose  Commentaries  were  written  and  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  lectures  before  the  students  of  Oxford  University 
in  1758,  says  (Volume  3,  p.  884)  that:  "All  over  the  world  actions 

I  transitory  follow  the  person  of  the  defendant,  while  territorial  suits 
must  be  discussed  in  the  territorial  tribunal.  I  may  sue  a  Frenchman 
here  for  a  debt  contracted  abroad  ;  but  lands  lying  in  Fi-ance  must  be 
sued  for  there,  and  English  lands  must  be  sued  for  in  the  kingdom  of 
England." 
The  case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161,  decided  in  1774,  is 
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referred  to  as  a  leading  case,  yet  the  question  here  involyed  was  not 
before  tiie  court  in  that  case.  Tbere  the  plaintiff,  Fabiigas,  brought 
an  action  against  Mostyn  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  com- 
mitted on  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and  it  was  held  tliat  the  court  had 
!  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter.  This  was  a  transitory  action,  within 
the  rules  of  all  the  courts.  That  a  jurist  as  great  as  Lord  Mansfield 
should  inject  into  his  opinion  in  that  case  a  remark  that  was  entirely 
without  any  relevancy  to  the  question  under  consideration,  adds  but 
little  force  to  its  weight.  And  its  force  is  still  further  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  ever  since  that  decision  the  law  of  England  has  been 
settled  by  other  eminent  jurists  as  otherwise,  and  contrary  to  the 
majority  opinion  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  me  misleading  to  call  the 
case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  a  leading  one,  and  cite  it  as  such  upon 
an  important  legal  question,  when  the  point  here  involved  was  not 
there  in  issue.  While  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  manifestly 
against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  majority  opinion,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  some  of  them  more  in  detail. 

In  the  case  of  Allin  v.  Connecticut  R.  L.  Co.,  150  Mass.  560,  23 
N.  E.  581,  it  was  held  that  an  action  of  tort  for  breaking  and  enter* 
ing  the  plaintiff's  close,  situated  in  another  State,  could  not  be 
brought  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  court,  in 
commenting  upon  the  statute  of  that  State  which  required  actions 
for  trespass  quare  clausum  to  be  brought  in  the  county  where  the 
land  lies,  said:  '^There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  holding  that  the 
statute  renders  an  action  for  trespass  to  lands  outside  the  State  tran- 
sitory which  does  not  apply  to  an  action  for  trespass  to  lands  within 
the  State.'*  The  statute  has  been  in  existence  nearly  100  years,  and 
we  have  not  been  referred  to  any  authority  or  dictum  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  plaintiff.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  trespass 
quare  elausum  has  always  been  treated  as  a  local  action.  In  the 
case  of  Niles  v.  Howe,  57  Vt.  388,  it  was  held  that  trespass  on  the 
freehold  would  not  lie  in  that  State  for  a  trespass  committed  on  lands 
situated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Du  Breuil  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.,  130  Ind.  137,  29  N.  E.  909,  the 
court  say  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  in  this  State  for  an  injury 
to  land  lying  in  another  State,  caused  by  a  railway  company  having 
a  line  of  railroad  running  through  this  and  such  other  State.  That 
court  also  applied  the  same  doctrine  to  an  action  for  injury  to  land 
caused  by  fire  escaping  from  locomotives  in  the  case  of  Indiana,  B.  & 
W.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Foster,  107  Ind.  430,  8  N.  E.  264.  In  the  first  Indiana 
ease  above  cited  Chief  Justice  Elliott  says  (at  p.  138):  ^^The  case 
before  us  is  one  in  which  the  land  lies  within  the  territory  of  another 
sovereignty,  and  there  can  be  .no  doubt  upon  principle  or  authority 
that  our  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.'*  In  Eachus  v.  Trustees,  17  111. 
534,  it  was  held  that  the  courts  of  Illinois  had  no  jurisdiction  in  an 
action  to  recover  for  injuries  to  land  situate  in  Lake  County,  in  the 
State   of  Indiana.     In  Bettys  v.  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  37 
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Wis.  323,  it  was  held  that  an  action  for  injury  to  realty  situatifd  in 
Iowa  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Chief  Justice  Ryan,  delivering  the  opinion  of  tlie  court,  said 
that  it  was  plainly  a  local  action  under  all  of  the  authorities,  which 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  he  cited  Co. 
Litt.  282a;  Bac.  Abr.  "Action"  A  (p.  79);  Comyn,  Dig.  ''Action" 
N,  4,  5  (p.  251) ;  Doulson  v.  Matthews,  4  Term  R.  503. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  doctrine  is  well  settled  by  numerous 
decisions  of  its  highest  court  that  suits  cannot  be  there  maintained 
for  injuries  to  lands  situated  in  other  States.  See  American  U.  Tel. 
Co.  V.  Middleton,  80  N.  Y.  408;  Cragin  v.  Lovell,  88  N.  Y.  258; 
Sentenis  v,  Ladew,  140  N.  Y.  463,  35  N.  E.  650;  Dodge  r.  Colby, 
108  N.  Y.  445,  15  N.  E.  703.  In  the  last  case  Chief  Justice  Ruger, 
in  delivering  the  opinion,  says  (at  p.  451):  ''The  doctrine  that  the 
courts  of  this  State  have  no  jurisdiction  of  actions  for  trespass  upon 
lands  situated  in  other  States  is  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  discus- 
sion or  dispute.  .  .  .  The  claim  urged  by  the  plaintiff,  that,  if  not 
permitted  to  maintain  this  action,  he  is  without  remedy  for  a  most 
serious  injury,  is  quite  groundless,  and  affords  no  reason  for  the 
assumption  of  a  jurisdiction  by  this  court  which  it  does  not  possess. 
The  plaintiff  would  seem  to  have  the  same  remedy  for  the  trespasses 
alleged  that  all  other  parties  have  for  similar  injuries.  His  lands 
cannot  be  intruded  upon  without  the  presence  in  the  State  of  the 
wrongdoen  and  no  reason  is  suggested  why  he  could  not  seek  his 
remedy  against  the  actual  wrongdoers  in  the  courts  having  jurisdic- 
tion. Jtiis^remedy  is  ample,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  assuming  a  juris- 
diction which  we  do  not  have  that  the  plaintiff  desires  a  remedjy 
againstaparticular  person,  rather  than  one  against  the  real  per- 
petrators^ the  injury,  who  were  exposed  to  prosecution  in  the  place 
where  the  wrong  was  committed."  ""^         ' 

'  This  language  would  apply  to  the  plaintiff  in  this  case.  The  de- 
fendant is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  subject  t^  it^  ^wa, 
and  service  of  summons  can  there  be  readily  and  easily  made  upon 
ft.  The  gravamen  of  the  complaint  is  injury  to  the  freehold,  and 
the  records  or  tme  to  that  treenoia,  wnetner  in  or  ont  of  the  plaintiff, 
are  accessible  without  trouble,  and  witnesses,  donh^leflHT  Aro  ohtAJn- 
able  without  extra  expense.  The  plaintiff  is  not  without  i^ress 
otherwisethan  in  the  courts  of  Minnesota.  In  fact  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  courts  of  Wisconsin  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  this  action, 
lind  it  is  pTain  that  they  have  such  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  citizens  oi  omer  States  should  not  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  our  courts  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries  to  real 
property  committed  within  their  own  territory.  That  is  not  what 
our  courts  were  created  or  organized  for.  Non-residents  should  not 
be  invited  to  bring  to  our  courts  litigation  arising  over  injuries  to 
real  property  outside  of  our  territorial  limits.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  our  constitution  or  laws  which  justifies  them  in  imposing 
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the  burden  of  maintaiDing  courts  at  our  expense  for  their  use  and 
benefit.  Protection  of  our  own  ^s<^^^^<»"fl  la  ^^o  primary  ^.kj/>/>^  y^^ 
duty  of  our  own  courts,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  generous 
and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  which  accords  to  suitors  resid- 
ing in  other  States  the  right  to  litigate  in  our  courts  questions  of 
injury  to  real  estate  there  situate,  while  the  courts  of  those  States 
reject  the  claim  of  our  own  citizens  to  litigate  there  injury  to  real 
estate  situate  here;  notably  the  adjoining  State  of  Wisconsin,  which 
adjoins  our  State,  and  where  the  subject-matter  of  this  litigation  is 
situated.  It  is  clearly  against  our  interests  that  those  living  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  near  the  division  line  should  be  encouraged  in 
this  class  of  litigation  because  our  laws  may  be  more  favorable  as 
to  the  rules  of  evidence,  or  for  any  other  cause,  and  thus  necessitate 
taxation  of  our  people  that  non-residents  may  have  a  forum  to  liti- 
gAt^  thai  wmcn  ougtit  to  De  and  is  a  local  action  in  the  State  of 
WiB^SOimiu.  Our  citigono  have  uu  such  fighl  m  tne  courts  of  Wiscon- 
sin.  Comity  should  be  reciprocal,  and  this  can  be  more  properly 
obtained  by  legislative  enactments  of  the  respective  States  than  by 
an  interpretation  in  direct  conflict  with  the  almost  universal  judicial 
decisions  elsewhere.  But  I  should  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  such  enactment.  It  might,  perhaps,  prevent  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  some  cases,  but  it  would  aid  such  miscarriage  in  many 
instances. 

The  defendant,  like  many  other  railroad  corporations,  extends  its 
line  from  other  States  to  this,  and  owns  a  vast  amount  of  lands  here. 
It  may  allege  that  citizens  of  our  State  are  committing  injuries  to 
its  real  property  here,  and  if  such  a  person  owns  land  in  Wisconsin, 
or  shall  be  found  there,  it  could,  under  such  a  law,  commence  a  suit 
in  the  courts  of  Wisconsin,  and  thus  put  our  citizens  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  going  to  that  State  for  trial  of  a  case  which  in  all 
fairness  should  be  tried  here.  Railroad  companies  thus  situated 
have  great  facilities  for  transporting  their  witnesses  over  their  own 
lines  without  expense  to  themselves,  while  a  poor  man,  charged,  per- 
haps unjustly,  with  a  trespass,  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles  into 
another  State  to  meet  his  accusers,  or  suffer  judgment  by  default. 
The  majority  opinion  means  defeat  for  the  railroad  company  in  this 
case,  but  it  would  mean  victory  for  them  hereafter  if  an  alleged  tres- 
passer upon  their  lands  in  Minnesota  is  caught  in  Wisconsin  and 
made  to  answer  in  its  courts,  if  such  a  law  should  prevail  there. 
Now  citizens  of  Wisconsin  will  have  an  unjust  advantage  over  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota.  Again,  suppose  the  courts  of  California  should 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  opinion,  and  one  of  our  citizens 
should  visit  that  State  for  pleasure,  health,  or  business,  and  is  there 
sued  by  some  one  claiming  that  lands  belonging  to  him  situate  here 

I  have  been  damaged  by  such  citizen  of  Minnesota,  would  it  not  seem 
a  miscan'iage  of  justice  that  the  trial  in  such  case  must  take  place 

[thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  man's  home,  and  from  the  situs  of 
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the  property  alleged  to  have  been  injared?  The  hardship  of  such  a 
proceeding  would  seem  to  be  intolerable,  and  I  cannot  give  my 
assent  to  any  such  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  the  rule  as  to  the  trial 
of  actions  upon  voluntaij  contracts  between  parties;  and  I  prefer 
that  the  rule  should  be  that  for  injuries  to  real  property  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  courts  should  only  be  co-extensive  with  its  territorial 
sovereignty. 

This  doctrine,  which  is  so  strongly  imbedded  in  the  common  law 
and  judicial  authorities  of  the  country,  is  further  adhered  to  by  our 
own  statute,  which  provides  that  actions  for  injuries  to  real  property 
shall  be  brought  in  the  county  where  the  subject  of  the  action  is  situ* 
ated,  and  prohibits  the  court  from  having  jurisdiction  if  brought  in 
any  other  county.  G.  S.  1894,  §  5183.  Thus  we  have  a  legislative 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  actions  for  injuries  to  real  estate  are 
local.  If  there  is  any  implication  arising  from  legislative  enact- 
ments as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  to  try  actions  for  injury  to  real 
estate  elsewhere,  it  would  be  against  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff. 

/The  statnty.  piakpa  no  f^iatinctiou  between  trespass  to  lands  within 
and  witf^ont.  fhp.  State.  It  does  not  make  the  action  for  trespass  to 
lands  outside  the  State  transitory.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  or  statute  which  justifies  the  majority  opin- 
ion, and,  if  sound,  it  must  rest  upon  some  other  foundation  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  a  rule  which  is  more 
favorable  to  the  plaintiff  than  the  defendant.  The  former  can  select 
his  own  forum;  the  latter  is  helpless.  No  change  of  venue  can  be 
granted,  because  none  is  authorized. 

In  criminal  cases  the  doctrine  of  local  venue  applies.  One  of  the 
specifications  of  complaint  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence against  Great  Britain  was,  '^For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to 
be  tried  for  pretended  offences."  Our  Constitution  (article  1,  §  6) 
provides  that:  ^^In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy 

I  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
county  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  county  or  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law."  No  one  pretends  but  that  this  is  a  sound  and  reasonable  prin- 
ciple of  law,  and  I  have  never  known  of  its  being  assailed  as  tending 
to  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  This  constitutional  guaranty  applies  to 
petty  offences  wherever  a  small  fine  might  be  imposed,  and  yet 
where,  perhaps,  all  the  property  which  a  man  owns  might  be  at  stake, 
he  can,  if  found  in  another  State,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home  and  witnesses  and  the  location  of  the  alleged  injured 
property,  be  tried  civilly  in  a  foreign  sovereignty.  Why  could  he 
not  also  in  a  civil  action.be  tried  in  China,  Russia,  England,  Spain, 
Cuba,  or  Mexico,  if  found  there,  and  there  served  with  process,  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  majority  opinion  is  to  prevail  ?  In  the  case  of 
Nilcs  V.  Howe,  57  Vt.  888,  the  court  say:  **It  would  hardly  be 
claimed  that  our  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  a  crime  committed  in 
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another  State.     And  jet  the  same  reasoning  that  supports  the  doc*- 
ti'ioe  of  local  venae  applies  equally  to  crimes  and  real  actions." 
I  think  that  the  order  should  be  affirmed. 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  v.  JACKSON. 

Supreme  Court  of  Texas.    1896. 
[ReporUd  89  Texas,  107.  | 

Brown,  J.^  The  plaintiff  in  error  is  a  coiporation  operating  a  line 
of  railroad  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  which  extends  into  the  State  of 
Texas.  The  defendant  in  error  was  in  the  employ  of  that  railroad 
company  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and,  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  such  employee,  was  injured  at  the  station  of  La 
Ventura,  in  the  said  republic. 

The  trial  court  rendered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  that  court, 
J.  O.  Jackson,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  from  which  appeal  was  taken, 
and  the  judgment  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals. 

The    law   of    Mexico,    under    which    plaintiff's    claim    originated. 

having  been  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defendant,  the  rights  of  the 

r-p'arties  must  be  determined  b}'  its  provisions ;  **  It  would  be  as  unjust 

<  to  apply  a  different  law,  as  it  would  be  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 

J  parties  by  a  different  transaction."    Stor3%  Confl.  Laws,  p.  38.    This 

V,  ^  4. i4.^^.  ^^4..^^  j^P^  m^y  }yQ  paj H tained_Jn_an^_ldactLJriag^jhei 


pf^JOimSIEES' 


d.alfinaani  is  round,  if^Lfire  be  no  reason  why  the  court  whose  juris- 


3icnoinsinvo5e^nouT^nonMiterEaB^BS^  ilSepfamEigniQW- 

^TerTTBffTRHegaT right  to  have  his  redress  TdT  our  courts;  nor  is  it 
specially  a  question  of  comity  between  this  State  and  the  government 
or  Mexico,  but  one  for  the  courts  of  this  State \o  decide,  as  to  whether 
or  not  tne  law  py  wuicn  tue  right  claimed  must  be  determined  is  such 
that  we  can  properly  and  intelligently  ftHminiat^r  u„  with  H ha  r^gi^rd 
tp  the  rights  of  the' parties,  Gardner  v.  Thomas,  14  Johns.  134  ;  John- 
son V.  Dalton,  1  Cow.  543.  The  decisions  of  this  court  (well  sustained 
by  high  authoritj*)  establish  the  doctrine  that  [the  courts  of  this  StateV 
will  not  undertake  to  adjudicate  rights  whiclPoriginaieQ  m  anolEerl 
State  or  countr3S  under  statutes  materially  different  from  the  law  of/ 
this  State  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  jjlailway  Co.  v.  McCormick, 
71  Tex.  660  ;  Railway  Co.  v.  Richards,  eS  Tex.  375.  Many  difficulties 
would  present  themselves,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  tiie  meaninor  of 
the  Mexican  law,  and  to  apply  it  in  giving  redress  to  the  parties  claim- 
fug  rights  under  it^  We  understand  the  Mexican  courts  are  not  gov- 
erned b}'  precedent,  and  we  have  no  access  to  repoi*ts  of  adjudicated 
cases  of  those  courts,  from  which  we  could  ascertain  their  interpreta- 
tion  of  these  laws.    The  language  of  some  of  the  articles  quoted  is 

^  Part  of  the  opinion  is  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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amblguoas,  and  we  find  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  would  be  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  law.  We  might  or  might  not  give  the 
same  effect  to  the  language  that  is  given  to  it  in  the  courts  of  Mexico. 
fiThei-e  could  be  no  reasonable  certainty-  that  the  parties*  riglits  would 
be  adjusted  here  as  they  would  be  if  the  case  were  tried  in  the  courts 
of  that  countrw  which  is  their  right;  for  it  is  well  settled  thaU  if  one 
State  undertakes  to  enforce  a  law  of  another  State,  the  Interuretation 

nf  \\ifit  Uw  ftft  fiypH  hy  ^ha  fioiirta  of  the  other  StittP  ia  tn  Iip   fnllnwprl- 

This  difficulty  of  itself  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  courts  of 
this  State  to  decline  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  cases.  .  .  . 
There  are  other  sufficient  reasons  why  our  courts  should  not  attempt 
to  enforce  the  Mexican  law  in  cases  like  this.  The  reason  which  influ- 
ences the  courts  of  one  State  to  permit  transitory  actions  for  torts  to 
be  maintained  therein,  when  the  right  accrued  in  a  foreign  State  or 
country,  is  that  the  defendant,  having  removed  from  such  other  State  or 
country,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose,  and  as  matter  of  comity,  but  more  especiall}- 
to  promote  justice,  the  courts  of  the  place  where  he  is  found  will  en- 
force the  rights  of  the  injured  party  against  him  because  it  would  be 
unjust  that  the  wroniydoer  should  be  permifrt/^H^  hy  rnmnvii^g  from  the 
*'*  country  where  he  inflicted  the  infurv.  to  avoid  reparation  for  the  wrong 
done  by  hlmT  In  this  cj^3^  ♦^f '^  ^^  ^^^  "o  removal  of  the  person  or 
property  of  the  defendant.  Its  railroad  i-emains,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Mexico,  and  it  is 
liable  to  suit  there  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  The  reason 
for  permitting  the  action  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  courts  does  not  obtain 
in  this  case.  The  plaintiff  has  voluntarily  resorted  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  courts,  when  his  rights  could  be  better  adjudicated  in  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  National  Railroad  is  an  important  public  highway  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  by  which  the  commerce  of  that  country  is  largely 
earned  on  with  our  people.  Every  judgment  for  damages  rendered 
against  it  reduces  its  revenues,  which  must,  of  necessit}-,  be  restored 
through  its  charges  for  transportation  of  persons  and  propert}',  and,  in 
the  main,  must  be  paid  b}*  that  people.  It  is  but  just,  and  perhaps 
necessary  to  a  proper  maintenance  of  that  means  of  transportation, 

t^  that  the  country  in  which  it  is  operated  should  d^tftrmine  the  phfirorpa 
'1^  to  be  enforced  against  it.     If  Texas  should  open  her  courts  to  all  per- 
y  sons  that  may  be  injured  in  Mexico  in  the  management  of  that  railroad 
and  others,  it  may  seriously  affect  the  means  of  commerce  between 
this  State  and  that  republic.     Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, and  a  proper  subject  for  our  consideration  in  this  connection,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  company  is  still  subject  to  that  juris- 
^    diction.    j[;^>^  df^**  "^*^  demand  the  eyerniae  qf  fhn  JHrinJirtiinn,  nnri_ 
^'  comity  between  the  governments  of  this  State  and  Mexico  would  seem 
to  forbid  that  we  should  do  so.     Gardner  v,  Thomas,  14  Johns.  184 ; 
Johnson  v,  Dalton,  1  Cow.  543.     There  are  at  this  time  two  S3*stems 
of  railroads  extending  from  the  borders  of  this  State  into  Mexico,  for 
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several  hundred  miles  each ;  and  as  that  conntr}'  shall  hereafter  develop, 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  become  more  extended,  we 
ma3'  expect  other  lines  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  direction.  If  our 
courts  assume  to  adjust  the  rights  of  parties  against  those  railroads, 
growing  out  of  such  facts  as  in  this  case,  we  will  offer  an  invitation  to 
^  all  such  persons  who  might  prefer  to  resort  to  tribunals  in  which  the 
^  '  rules  of  procedure  are  more  certainly  fixed,  and  the  trial  b^*^  jury 
secured,  to  seek  the  couila  of  this  State  to  ftnforfie  their  claims^  Thus 
)^^ouid  add  to  the  already  overburdened  condition  of  our  dockets  in 
all  the  courts,  and  thereby  make  the  settlement  of  rights  originating 
outside  the  State,  under  the  laws  of  a  different  government,  a  charge  upon 
our  own  people.  If  the  facts  showed  that  this  was  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  justice,  and  the  laws  were  such  as  we  could  properly  enforce^ 
tliis  consideration  would  have  but  little  weight ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is 
entitled  to  be  consiiJereA  where  the  plaintiff  choosea  this  iurisdicnop 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  necessity.  We  conclude  that 
the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  erred  in  not  dismiss- 
ing this  case,  under  the  proof  made,  for  which  error  the  judgments  of 
both  of  said  courts  are  reversed,  and  this  cause  is  dismissed.^ 


VANGUILBERT  v.  VANDEVlilRE- 

Civil  Tribunal  of  Lille.    1855. 

[BepoHed  12  Clunet,  291  ] 

The  Tribunal.  Vandevifere,  sued  by  Vanguilbert  in  debt  forbntch- 
er's-meat,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
a  suit  between  foreigners,  of  a  personal  and  transitory  nature.  No 
authorization  was  shown  for  the  paii^ies  to  establish  their  domicile  in 
France ;  but  both  had  engaged  in  commerce  there  for  several  years, 
and  may  be  considered  as  having  their  domicile  there,  and  as  having 
reciprocally  submitted  themselves,  as  to  the  execution  of  their  obliga- 
tions, to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts.  For  these  reasons  the 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  overruled. 

1  But  see  Mexican  Central  Ry.  v.  Mitten,  18  Tex.  Civ.  App.  663,  86  S.  W.  282. 
In  that  case  Fly,  J.,  said:  **Onr  courts  either  have  jurisdiction  of  the  class  of  cases 
we  are  discussing,  or  they  have  not ;  and  the  question  of  whether  a  man  has  volun- 
tarily resorted  to  our  courte,  or  been  forced  into  them,  or  whether  commerce  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  will  be  injured  or  protected  by  compelling  the  payment  by  a  cor- 
poration of  damages  for  the  wrongs  it  has  inflicted,  or  the  condition  of  our  dockets, 
can  have  no  weight  or  force  in  determining  jurisdiction.  These  are  considerations 
that  might  possibly  address  themselves  to  the  notice  of  legislatures,  but  not  to  the 
determination  of  courts.  Courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  or  decline  jurisdiction 
upon  sfieculative  grounds,  or  for  reasons  of  public  policy.  Percival  i;.  Hickey,  18 
Johns.  257." 

See  also  Evey  v.  Mexican  Central  Ry.,  81  Fed.  294 ;  Western  Union  TeL  Co.  9* 
Clark,  14  Tex.  Civ.  App.  563,  88  S.  W.  225.  —  Ed. 
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KOWALSKI  V.   MOCALUVO. 

Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seike.    1885. 

{BeporUd  12  Clunei,  176.] 

M.  E0WAL8KI,  residing  at  Paris,  in  right  of  the  firm  of  Hertz,  sued 
Sieur  Mocaluvo,  a  foreigner  residing  in  France,  for  the  sum  of  375 
francs,  being  the  rent  of  a  piano.  M.  Mocaluvo  set  up  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the  suit  was  between  two  foreigners. 
The  Tribunal  oyermled  the  plea. 

The  Tribunal.  Though  as  a  general  rule  the  French  courts,  having 
been  established  to  judge  the  disputes  of  natives,  have  no  jurisdiction 
to  determine  suits  between  foreigners  not  authorized  to  reside  in  France, 
it  is  different  when,  in  a  question  involving  acts  of  commerce,  the  for- 
eign defendant  has  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication. 

In  hiring  a  piano  at  the  Hertz  establishment,  Mocaluvo  has  obvi- 
ously elected  at  Paris  a  domicile  for  the  execution  of  his  contract,  and 
has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts ;  especially  since 
he  cannot  indicate  a  foreign  domicile  where  he  may  be  sued,  alleging 
onl}^  that  he  was  born  in  Sicily.  Kowalski,  substituted,  by  judgment 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  22  June,  1882,  to  the  rights  of 
the  firm  of  Hertz  against  Mocaluvo,  may  sue  him  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine. 

This  firm,  and  its  successor  Kowalski,  did  an  act  of  commerce  in 
letting  and  eventually  selling  a  piano  to  Mocaluvo.  France,  in  permit- 
ting foreigners  to  establish  themselves  within  her  territory  and  there  to 
engage  in  commerce,  assures  them  by  implication  her  protection  for  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  good  by  the  law  of  nature  made  between 
them  within  her  territory,  while  engaged  in  commerce.  It  would  be 
otherwise  if  the  suit  concerned  the  personal  status  of  foreigners  and  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  their  own  countries. 

For  these  reasons  the  Tribunal  declares  itself  competent,  condemns 
Mocaluvo  to  the  costs  of  this  hearing,  and  continues  ^e  case  for  hear- 
ing on  the  merits. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PROCEDURE. 


King's  Bench.     1830. 


Lord  Tektkruen,  C.  J.^  This  wus  an  application  to  diflchaE;geJh.e 
defendant,  who  had  been  arrested  upon  mesne  process,  out-^f  custody 
on  filing  common  baiL  Tlie  |i]aii]ti![  nnd  ilttVndanl  \vcre  Kot.h  fnyMgt}^ 
er^T^e  del^t  was  contracted  in  FortugidT  anU  it  appears  t!iat,T5y  the  law 
oFlhat  countij,  the  defendant  would  not  bare  been  liable  to  arr^tr^lTTs 
contended  on  the  aulJEdfr^'oTHelan  v.  TBSnGIce  de  Fitzjames,  1  B.  &P. 
139,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  relief  now  sought.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  he  is  not.  In  the  case  Just  mentioned,  the  distinction  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  who  differed  from  the  other  judges,  was,  that  in 
construing  contracts  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  madel 
must  govern,  but  that  the  remedy  upon  them  must  be  pursued  by  suchi 
means  as  the  law  points  out  where  the  parties  reside.  This  doctrine  isi 
said  to  correspond  with  the  opinions  of  Huber  and  Voet  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  those  authorities,  but  we  think,  on 
consideration  of  the  present  case,  that  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Justice  Heath  ought  to  prevail.  A  person  suiqg  in  ^s  country  must 
take  the  law  as  he  finds  it :  he  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any  regulation  in 
nis  own  country,  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  plnef  su itors  herCj  and 
tft  "bought  not  theretbre  to  be  deprived  of  any  superior  ad  van  tagg^^s^Wfit 
the  law  of  this  country  may  confej*.  He  is  to  have  the  same  rights 
wtTcBTairthe  subjects  of  this  "Kingdom  are  entitled  to.  The  rule  must 
be  discharged.  Hule  discharged.^ 


^  The  opinion  only  is  given  ;  it  snfficiently  states  the  case.  —  Ed. 
^  Ace.  Imlay  v.  Ellefsen,  2  East,  453 ;  Atwater  v.  Townsend,  4  Conn.  47  ;  Smith  v. 
Spinolla,  2  Johns.  198;  Anon.  (Austria,  12  Dec.  1876),  8  Clnnet,  176.  —Ed. 
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BULLOCK  V.  CAIRD. 

Queen's  Bench.    1875. 

[Reported  Law  Reports,  10  QueetCs  Bench,  276.] 

Action  by  the  plaintiflFa  against  tli^  defendant  for  the  breach  t^f^n 
j^reemejit  to  build  a  ship. 

^THe  material  part  of  the  agreement,  which  was  set  out  in  the  declara- 
tion, was  as  follows :  — 

"Glasgow,  Jul}'  15th,  1874.  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.,  shipbuilders, 
Greenock,  agree  to  build  for  Messrs.  James  and  George  Bullock  &  Co., 
London,  who  agree  to  accept  an  iron  sailing  ship  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, &c."  Throughout  the  agreement  the  parties  were  mentioned  as 
Caird  &  Co.  and  Bullock  &  Co. 

^^^a^^tUal.  .there  va&  A^tuusUag  jMitaor^^^  or  fion  domiciled  and 
carrying  on  business  in  Snoflnnr^  lij-  tji^  ji^yyjp  ^  Ctmd  A  rif^^.j\n^  the 
rffTBgyrt  siyre'ement  was  aa^raiimtat  lada  M^Sootland  l^' th&plaiatiffs 
^h  the,fcjtt,.And  jrA§.,to  bejtgrformed  ^»^o)\)'  h  ^^ntlftUfl  withoBt  thr 
jurisdiction  of  the  English"  courts  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scotch  courts,  and  hy  the_jayy.  of  Scotland  the  firm  Tya«»  ^^(^  i'°  «  ^fipa' 
rate  and  distinct  person  from^aaj:  or  the  wiiole  of  the  iudividualjuembers 
oTwTib'm  it  "consists  and  of  whom  the  defenrTanl  wa§  jp^^  irone,  and^^e 
fi'iTlJ,  U)  LUU'hUV'orScotland,  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  separate  and  distinct  from  the  obligation  of  the 
partners  as  individuals,  and  can  hold  propertj',  and  has  the  capacity  of 
suing  and  being  sued  as  such  separate  person  b}'  its  name  of  Caird  & 
Co.,  and  the  alleged  agreement  was  made  by  the  firm  as  such  separate 
person  and  not  jointly  and  severally  by  the  individual  members  thereof; 
that  at  the  date  of  the  agreements  the  firm  consisted  of  certain  individ- 
uals, namely,  the  defendant  James  Tennant  Caird  and  Patrick  Tennant 
Caird,  and  has  always  since  consisted  and  still  consists  of  the  same 
members,  and  the  firm  and  each  of  its  individual  members  then  was  and 
always  since  has  been  and  still  is  domiciled  and  carrying  on  business 
in  Scotland,  and  within  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch 
courts  and  possessed  of  sufl3cient  property  and  funds,  within  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  to  answer  in  full  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  ;  that 
by  the  law  of  Scotland  the  defendant  became  and  was,  as  a  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Caird  &  Co.,  on  the  making  of  the  agreement,  liable  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  which  might  be  obtained 
against  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the  individual  partners  thereof  jointly 
for  any  breaches  of  the  agreement ;  and  save  as  aforesaid  no  liability  by 
the  law  of  Scotland  attached  or  attaches  to  the  defendant  in  respect  of 
the  agreement ;  that  b}'  the  law  of  Scotland  it  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  individual  liability  attaching  to  the  defendant  or  any  individual 
members  of  the  firm  in  respect  of  the  agreements  that  the  firm  as  such   k 
person  as  aforesaid  or  the  whole  individual  partners  thereof  jointly    / 
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I  should  first  have  been  sued,  and  that  judgment  should  have  been  re- 
^  covered  against  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the  said  partners  jointly,  and 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  not  sued  the  firm  of  Caird  &  Co.  nor  the  whole 
of  the  partners  jointlj',  nor  recovered  judgment  against  it  or  them. 
Demurrer  to  the  plea  and  joinder.^ 

Blackburn,  J.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  firm  of  Caird  &  Co.  are  not 
a  body  corporate.  The  plea  alleges  that  the  firm,  or  the  whole  indi- 
vidual pai-tners  thereof  jointly,  should  first  have  been  sued.  If  one  of 
the  members  of  the  firm  was  not  joined  it  might  be  a  bar  to  an  action 
in  Scotland,  but  it  could  only  be  pleaded  in  abatement  in  an  action  in 
England.  I  think  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea  are  mere  matter  of 
procedure,  and  that  the  plea  is  bad. 
Mellor  and  Field,  JJ.,  concurred. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs^ 


LE  ROY  V.  BEARD. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1849. 

[Reported  8  Howard^ a  Reports^  451.] 

WooDBUBT,  J.*  This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  money  had  and 
received;  and  also  counting  specially,  that,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1836,  the  original  defendant,  Le  Roy,  in  cx)nsideration  of  $1,800  then 
paid  to  him  by  the  original  plaintiff,  Beard,  caused  to  be  made  to  the 
latter,  at  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  a  convej-ance,  signed  by  Lie  Roy  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte.^  This  conveyance  was  of  a  certain  lot  of  land 
situated  in  Milwau^e,  and  contained  covenants  that  they  were  seized 
in  fee  of  the  lot,  and  had  good  right  to  convey  the  same.  Whereas  it 
was  averred,  that,  in  truth,  they  were  not  so  seized,  nor  authorized  to 
convey  the  premises,  and  that  thereby  Le  Roy  became  liable  to  repay 
the  $1,800. 

Under  several  instructions  given  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York,  where  the  suit  was  instituted,  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  onginal  plaintiff,  on  which  judgment  was  rendered  in 
his  favor,  and  which  the  defendant  now  seeks  to  reverse  by  writ  of 
error.    Among  those  instructions,  which  were  excepted  to  by  the 

^  Argnments  of  counsel  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 

^  Ace.  Taft  V.  Ward,  106  Mass.  518  ;  Henry  Brings  Sons  &  Co.  v.  Niven  (Antwerp, 
22  July,  1898),  21  Clunet,  1080.  See  Carnegie  tr.  Morrison,  2  Met.  381.  So  of  the 
question  whether  an  assignee  of  a  ehoae  in  action  may  sue  in  his  own  name.  Roosa  v. 
Crist,  17  III.  450 ;  Foss  v.  Nutting,  14  Gray,  484 ;  Lodge  v.  Phelps,  2  Cai.  Cas.  321 ; 
see  Levy  ».  Levy,  78  Pa.  607.  Whether  an  assignee  for  creditors  may  sue  in  his  own 
name.  Glenn  v,  Marbury,  145  U.  S.  499 ;  Osbom  i;.  First  Nat.  Bank,  175  Pa.  494, 
34  Atl.  858.  So  of  suit  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name.  Stoneman  v,  Erie 
Ry.,  52  N.  Y.  429.  — Ed. 

*  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  giyen.  —  Ed. 
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defendant,  and  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered,  was,  first,  that  ^^  the 
action  of  assumpsit  is  properly  brought  in  this  ooart,  upon  the  promises 
of  the  defendant  contained  in  the  deed,  if  any  promises  are  made 
therein  which  are  binding  or  obligatory  on  the  defendant.*' 

The  conveyance  in  this  case  was  made  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  a  scrawl  or  ink  seal  was  affixed  to  it,  rather  than  a  seal  of  wax  or 
wafer.  Ry  t.h*>  i^w  f}f  thft*^  ^♦"tf ,  it  in  p'-^Yifl^'^i  ^^''^  **  any  '"^trumrnlT 
to  which  the  person  making^the  same  shall  affix  any;  device,  by  wnv  of 
'i^eftl,  Shall  oe  aojuJged  and  held  to  be  of  the  same  force  a'ncT  obrigation 
is  IF  it  were '  actuallinscaTedT*" 

'-■^ut  In  the  State  of_New  Ynrif  it.  liaft  Yu^n  rqpeatedlj  held  (as  in 
Warren  v.  Lynch,  5  Johns.  239)  that,  by  its  laws,  such  device,  without 
a  wafer  or  wax,  are  not  to  be  deemeda  seal^ and  that  tte  proper  form 
6r  actibir  Inust  t)€  "BnCh  as  is  practised  on  an  unsealed  instrument  in  tl^e 
Slate  where  the  suil  is  instituted,  and  the  latter  must  therefore  be 
assumpsit.  12  Johns.  19B;  2  HHT,  228,  544';  3  Hill,  493;  1  Dcnio, 
'376 ;  5  Johns.  329  ;  Andrews  et  al,  v.  Herriott,  4  Cowen,  508,  overrul- 
ing Meridith  v.  Hinsdale,  2  Caines,  362;  4  Kent,  451 ;  8  Peters,  362; 
Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  47.  A  like  doctrine  prevails  in  some  other 
States.     3  Gill  &  Johns.  234 ;  Douglas  et  al.  v.  Oldham,  6  N.  H.  150. 

It  becomes  our  dut}*,  then,  to  consider  the  instruction  given  here,  in 
an  action  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York,  as  correct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  remed}*.  It  was  obliged  to  be  in  assumpsit  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  counts  was  special  on  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  covenant.  We  hold  this,  too,  without  impairing 
at  all  the  principle,  that,  in  deciding  on  the  obligation  of  the  instrument 
as  a  contract,  and  not  the  remedy  on  it  elsewhere,  the  law  of  Wiscon- 
sin, as  the  lex  loci  contractus^  must  govern.  Robinson  v.  Campbell, 
3  Wheat.  212.* 


HAMILTON  V.  SCHOENBERGER. 

SuFRBME  Court  or  Iowa.    1877. 

[ReporUd  47  /ovw,  885.] 

The  petitioner  alleges  that  a  Judgment  had  been  entered  against  him 
in  the  Benton  District  Court  on  a  ^^  judgment  note,"  upon  confession  of 
judgment  by  an  attorney  of  the  court,  not  authorized  to  appear  for  him 
except  by  the  power  conteined  in  the  note ;  and  asks  that  the  judgment 
be  declared  void  and  cancelled.  The  defendants  demurred  to  this  peti- 
tion.    The  demurrer  was  overruled,  and  judgment  was  rendered  can- 

1  Aec,  Thrasher  ».  Everhart,  8  O.  &  J.  284 ;  Broadhead  r.  Noyes,  9  Mo.  55 ; 
Andrews  r.  Herriott,  4  Cow.  608.    See  Williams  ».  Haines.  27  la.  251.  — Ed. 
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celling  the  judgment  in  favor  of  defendants  against  plaintiff.    The 
defendants  appeal.^ 

Day,  C.  J.  So  far  as  we  are  advised  it  has  never  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  profession  nor  of  the  business  community  in  this  State 
tli'at  warrants  of  attorney  to  wnfess  judgment  had  any  place  in  our^law. 
JC confession  of  judgment  perlalnsTto  the  remedy.  A'^arty  seeking  to 
enforce  here  a  contract  made  in  another  State  must  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  State.  Parties  cannot  by  cop^'-yf  '"°^^ft  in  another 
State  engi;aft^upon  our  proceclure_ne]:&jamfidipR  whinh  niir  InwH  do  iwt 
contemiilate  nor^authgrize. 

^  We  are  fuTly  satisfied  that  the  demurrer  to  the  petition  was  properly 
overruled.  Affirmed. 


MINERAL  POINT  RAILROAD   CO.  v.  BARRON. 

Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.    1876. 
[Reported  83  Illinois,  365.] 

Craio,  J.*  Under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  had  the  proceedings  been 
instituted  in  that  State,  the"  wages  of  the^defendant  in  the'original  ac- 
tion were"  exempt Trom  gafnisliiDeht/anTrrrraTurged  bv  appellant,  that, 
as  the  parties  resided  in  that  State  and  the  debt  was  there  Incurred,  the 
exemption  laws  of  Wisconsin  niust  coutroTj  altlioujgh  the  _proccedings 
fbr^e  coTIecironl>niTe"3eBt'were  commenced  in  this  State. 
•^ti9rtnrr,the  valtdtty  Ufa  contract  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  but  the  law  of  the  remedj*  is  no  part  of  the 
contract,  as  is  well  said  by  Parsons  on  Contracts,  vol.  2,  page  588 : 
^'  But  on  the  trial,  and  in  respect  to  all  questions  as  to  the  forms  or 
methods,  or  conduct  of  process  or  remedy,  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
forum  is  applied." 

In  Sherman  v,  Gassett,  4  Oilman,  521,  after  referring  to  a  number  of 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  it  is  said :  ^^  The  cases  above  referred 
to,  although  not  precisely  analogous,  yet  settle  the  principle  that  the 
lex  loci  only  governs  in  ascertaining  whether  the  contract  is  valid,  and 
what  the  words  of  the  contract  mean.  When  the  question  is  settled 
that  the  contract  of  the  paii^ies  is  legal,  and  what  is  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  employed  by  the  parties  in  framing  it,  the  Mr  loci 
ceases,  and  the  lex  fori  steps  in  and  determines  the  time,  the  mode,  nnd 
the  extent  of  the  remedy." 

Statutes  of  limitations  fixing  the  time  within  which  an  action  may  be 
brought,  laws  providing  for  a  set-off  in  certain  actions,  and  statu tps . 
providing  that  certain  articles  of  personal  property,  wearing  apparel, 

1  The  statement  of  facts  has  been  abridged,  and  part  of  the  opinion  omitted.  —  Ed. 
'  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —  Ed. 
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farming  implements,  and  the  tools  of  a  mechanic  shall  be  exempt  from 
levy  and  sale  upon  execution,  have  alwaj's,  so  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  been  regarded  by  courts  as  regulations  afiPecting  the  remedy  which 
might  be  enacted  by  each  State,  as  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  might 
think  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  thereof.  Bronson  r.  Kiiizic, 
1  Howard,  311. 

The  statute  of  Wisconsin,  under  which  appellant  was  not  liable  to  be 
garnisheed,  was  a  law  affecting  merely  the  remedy  where  an  action 
should  be  brought  in  the  courts  of  that  State.  That  law,  however,  can- 
not be  invoked  where  the  remedy  is  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  couru 
of  this  State.  The  remedy  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  action  is  instituted.^ 


GIBBS  V.   HOWARD. 

SUPKBIOB    COUBT    OF    JUDICATUBE,    NbW    HaHPSHIBB.      1820. 
[Reported  2  New  SampsMre,  296.] 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  upon  a  note  of  hand,  dated  Septem- 
ber 29,  1817,  for  $57,  made  by  Howard,  and  payable  to  Almon  Burgess, 
or  order,  in  the  month  of  April,  1818;  and  on  the  31  st  of  October, 
1817,  indorsed  by  Burgess  to  Patience  Cone,  then  sole,  now  the  wife 
of  Glbbs,  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  of  a  set-off 
consisting  of  three  notes  of  hand,  made  by  Almon  Burgess,  and  pa}*- 
able  to  three  several  persons,  and  by  them  indorsed  to  the  defendant, 
November  1,  1817. 

The  cause  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  note  described  in  the  declaration  was  made  by 
Howard,  and  at  the  time  when  made,  the  original  parties  to  it  were 
both  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Vermont  The  same  note  was  for  a 
valuable  consideration  indorsed  to  Patience  Cone,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Vermont,  before  it  became  due,  and  before  the  defendant  had  any  inter- 

1  Ace.  Chic,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  v.  Stunn,  174  U.  S.  170 ;  Boykin  v.  Edwards,  21  Ala. 
261 ;  Broadstreet  v,  Clark,  65  la.  670 ;  B.  &  &1.  B.  R.  v.  Thonipeon,  81  Kan.  180, 
1  Pac.  622  ;  Morgan  v.  Neville,  74  Pa.  62.  But  see  Mo.  P.  Ry.  v.  Sharitt,  43  Kan. 
885,  23  Pac.  430 ;  Drake  r.  L.  S.  k  M.  S.  Ry.,  69  Mich.  168,  179,  87  N.  W.  70.  In 
the  last  case,  Morse,  J.,  said  :  ''It  mast  be  held,  I  think,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice,  but  as  sound  law,  which  means  justice,  that  where  the  creditor,  debtor,  and 
garnishee,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  both  debts,  are  all  residents  and  doing  business 
in  Indiana,  and  both  debts  are  created,  and  intended  to  be  payable,  iu  that  State,  the 
exemption  of  wages  is  such  an  incident  and  condition  of  the  debt  from  the  employer 
that  it  will  follow  the  debt,  if  the  debt  follows  the  person  of  the  garnishee  into  Michi- 
gan, and  attach  itself  to  every  process  of  collection  in  this  State,  nnless  jurisdiction  is 
obtained  over  the  person  of  the  principal  debtor ;  that  it  becomes  a  vested  right  in  rern^ 
which  follows  the  debt  into  any  jurisdiction  where  the  debt  may  he  considered  aa 
going.  —  £d. 
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est  in  the  notes  mentioned  in  the  set-off.  Gibbs  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Massachusetts.  There  is  a  statute  of  Vermont,  passed  on  th^  31  st 
October,  1798,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  '^  that  in  all  actions  on  indorsed 
notes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  to  plead  an  offset  of  all  de- 
mands proper  to  be  plead  in  offset  which  the  defendant  may  have 
against  the  original  payee,  before  notice  of  such  an  indorsement 
against  the  indorsee,  and  may  also  plead  or  give  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  any  such  action,  any  matter  or  thing  which  would  equitably  dis- 
charge  the  defendant  in  an  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the  original 
payee." 

And  it  was  agreed,  that  if  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  set-off  filed  in  the  case,  judg- 
ment should  be  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  of  the  note 
described  in  the  declaration. 

By  the  Coubt.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  notes,  which  the  defendant 
holds  against  Burgess,  are  not  a  legal  set-off  in  this  action  by  the  laws 
of  this  State ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we  can  take  no  notice  of  the 
statute  of  Vermont.  The  lex  loci  must  settle  the  nature,  validit^^^  jypd 
interpretation  of  contracts^  but  it  extends  no  further.  ^J^^*^  Iawa  nf  tha 
Sf ftfp  ip  vrh\n\y  nr^ntracts  are  attempted  to  be  enforced,  must  8ettl<=>  what 
Is  the  proper  course  of  judicial  proceed'^yp  <^^  anP^^^  »k^«^  Xhe  stat- 
ute of  Vermont  relates  merely  to  the  remedy,  by  which  a  contract  may 
be  enforced.  There  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  be  Judgment  far  the  piaintiff.^ 


TOWNSEND  V.   JEMISON. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1849. 

[Reported  9  HowarcTs  Reports,  407.] 

Watne,  J.^  This  suit  has  been  brought  here  fW>m  the  District 
Court  of  the  United"States  for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama.  The 
defendant  in  the  court  below,  the  plaintiff  here,  besides  other  pleas,^  - 
pleaded  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  in  Mississippi  more  than 
three  years  before  the  suit  was  brought;  and  that  the  Mississippi 
statute  of  limitations  barred  a  recovery  in  The  District  Court  of  Ala- 
Lama.  The  plaintiff  demurred  to  the  plea.  The  court  sustained  the 
demurrer. "" 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  decide  this  point 
in  the  case. 

The  rule  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  pleas  of 
the  statutes  of  limitation,  has  always  been,  that  they  strictly  affect  the 

^  Aec,  Meyer  v.  Dresser,  16  C.  B.  N.  s.  646  {scmble) ;   Savery  v,  Savery,  8  la.  271 ; 
Davis  V.  Morton,  5  Bash,  160. — Ed. 
'  The  opinion  only  ia  given ;  it  sufficiently  states  the  case.  —  En. 
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remedy,  and  not  the  merits.  In  the  case  of  McElmojle  v,  Cohen,  13 
Peters,  812,  this  point  was  raised,  and  so  decided.  All  of  the  judges 
were  present  and  assented.  The  fullest  examination  was  then  made 
of  all  tlie  authorities  upon  the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  among  jurists  about  it,  and  of  all  those  considerations 
which  have  induced  legislatures  to  interfere  and  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  bringing  of  actions. 

We  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  it  has  become  a  formulary  in 
international  jurisprudence,  that  all  suits  must  be  brought  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  local  law  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is 
brouglit, — the  lex  fori;  otherwise  the  suit  would  be  barred,  unless 
the  plaintiff  can  bring  himself  within  one  of  the  exceptions  of  the 
statute,  if  that  is  pleaded  by  the  defendant  This  rule  is  as  fully 
recognized  in  foreign  jurisprudence  as  it  is  in  the  common  law.  We 
then  referred  to  authorities  in  the  common  law,  and  to  a  summary 
of  them  in  foreign  jurisprudence.  Burge's  Com.  on  Col.  and  For. 
Laws.  They  were  subsequently  cited,  with  others  besides,  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  488.  Among  them  will  be 
found  the  case  of  Leroy  7^  Crowninshield,  2  Mason,  151,  so  much 
relied  upon  by  the  counsel  in  this  case. 

Neither  the  learned  examination  made  in  that  case  of  the  reasoning 
of  jurists,  nor  the  final  conclusion  of  the  judge,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  inclinations,  escaped  our  attention.  Indeed,  he  was  here  to 
review  them,  with  those  of  us  now  in  the  court  who  had  the  happiness 
and  benefit  of  being  associated  with  him.  He  did  so  with  the  same 
sense  of  judicial  obligation  for  the  maxim,  Stare  decisis  et  non  quieia 
movere,  which  marked  his  official  career.  His  language  in  the  case  in 
Mason  fully  illustrates  it:  ^'  But  I  do  not  sit  here  to  consider  what  in 
theory  ought  to  be  the  true  doctrines  of  the  law,  following  them  out 
upon  principles  of  philosophy  and  juridical  reasoning.  My  humbler 
and  safer  duty  is  to  administer  the  law  as  I  find  it,  and  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  authority,  where  it  is  clearly  defined,  even  though  that 
path  may  have  been  explored  by  guides  in  whose  judgment  the  most 
implicit  confidence  might  not  have  been  originally  reposed."  Then 
follows  this  declaration :  "  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  question  now 
before  the  court  has  been  settled,  so  far  as  it  could  be,  b}*  authorities 
which  the  court  is  bound  to  respect."  The  error,  if  any  has  been 
committed,  is  too  strongly  engrafted  into  the  law  to  be  removed  with- 
out the  interposition  of  some  superior  authority.  Then,  in  support  of 
this  declaration,  he  cites  Huberus,  Voet,  Pothier,  and  Lord  Karnes, 
and  adjudications  from  English  and  American  courts,  to  show  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  among  jurists,  the 
uniform  administration  of  the  law  has  been,  that  the  iex  loci  contractus 
.expounds  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  that  statutes  of  limitation 
1  prescribing  a  time  after  which  a  plaintiff  shall  not  recover,  unless  he 
[can  bring  himself  within  its  exceptions,  appertain  ad  tempus et  inodum 
\  actionis  instituendce  and  not  ad  valorem  contractus,     Williams  v. 
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Jones,  13  East,  439;  Nash  v.  Tupi)er,  1  Caines,  402;  Ruggles  v. 
Keeler,  3  Johns.  263 ;  Pearsall  v,  Dwight,  2  Mass.  84 ;  Decouche 
r.  Savetier,  3  Johns.  Ch.  190,  218;  McCIuny  v.  Silliraan,  3  Petei*s, 
276 ;  Hawkins  v,  Barne}^  5  Peters,  457 ;  Bank  of  the  United  States 
V.  Donnally,  8  Peters,  361 ;  McElinoyle  v,  Cohen,  13  Peters,  312. 

There  is  nothing  in  Shelby  v.  Guy,  11  Wbeaton,  361,  in  conflict  with 
what  this  court  decided  in  the  four  last-mentioned  cases.  Its  action 
upon  the  point  has  been  uniform  and  decisive.  In  cases  before  and 
since  decided  in  England,  it  will  be  found  there  has  been  no  flue 
tuation  in  the  rule  in  the  courts  there.  The  rule  is,  that  the  statute 
limitations  of  the  country  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  maj'  be  pleaded 
to  bar  a  recover}'  upon  a  contract  made  out  of  its  political  Jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  limitation  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  cannot  be.  2  Bing- 
ham, New  Cases,  202,  211  ;  Don  v,  Lippman,  5  Clark  &  Fin.  1,  16, 
17.  It  has  become,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  fixed  rule  of  the  jus 
gentium  privatum,  unalterable,  in  our  opinion,  either  in  England  or  in 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  except  by  legislative  enactment 

We  will  not  enter  at  large  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
question.  We  remember  the  caution  given  by  Lord  Stair  in  the  sup- 
plement to  his  Institutes  (p.  852),  about  citing  as  authorities  the  works 
and  publications  of  foreign  Jurists.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
having  been  written  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Lord  Tenterden,  to  whom 
no  praise  could  be  given  which  would  not  be  deserved  by  his  equally 
distinguished  contemporary,  Judge  Story.  Lord  Stair  says :  ' '  There 
is  in  Abbott's  Law  of  Shipping  (5th  edition,  p.  365)  a  singular  mis- 
take;  and,  considering  the  Justly  eminent  character  of  the  learned 
author  for  extensive,  sound,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  English 
law,  one  which  ought  to  operate  as  a  lesson  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  as 
-well  as  on  the  other,  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  citing  the  works  and  pub- 
llications  of  foreign  Jurists,  since,  to  comprehend  their  beaiings,  such 
la  knowledge  of  the  foreign  law  as  is  scarcely  attainable  is  absolutely 
requisite.  It  is  magnificent  to  array  authorities,  but  somewhat  humili- 
ating to  be  detected  in  errors  concerning  them  ;  — yet  how  can  errors  be 
avoided  in  such  a  case,  when  every  day's  experience  warns  us  of  the 
prodigious  study  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  our  own 
law?  My  object  in  adverting  to  the  mistake  in  the  work  referred  to  is, 
not  to  depreciate  the  author,  for  whom  I  entertain  unfeigned  respect, 
but  to  show  that,  since  even  so  Justly  distinguished  a  lawyer  fails  when 
he  travels  bej'ond  the  limits  of  his  own  code,  the  attempt  must  be  infi- 
nitely hazardous  with  others.^' 

We  will  now  venture  to  suggest  the  causes  which  misled  the  learned 
judge  in  Leroy  v.  Crowninshield  into  a  conclusion,  that,  if  the  question 
before  him  had  been  entirely  new,  his  inclination  would  strongly  lead 
him  to  declare,  that  where  all  remedies  are  barred  or  discharged  by  the 
lex  loci  contractuBy  and  have  operated  upon  the  case,  then  the  bar  may 
be  pleaded  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  to  repel  any  suit  brought  to  enforce 
the  debt. 
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We  remark,  first,  that  onl}*  a  few  of  the  civilians  who  have  written 
upon  the  point  differ  from  the  rule,  that  statutes  of  limitation  relate 
to  the  remedy  and  not  to  the  contract  If  there  is  any  case,  either  in 
our  own  or  the  English  courts,  in  which  the  point  is  more  discussed 
than  it  is  in  Leroy  v,  Crowninshield  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  In 
every  case  but  one,  either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
I  the  point  has  since  been  made,  that  case  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  has 
carried  some  of  our  own  judges  to  a  result  which  Judge  Story  himself 
Idid  not  venture  to  support. 

We  do  not  find  him  pressing  his  argument  in  Leroy  v.  Crowninshield 

in  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  in  which  it  might  have  been  appropriately 

done,  if  his  doubts,  for  so  he  calls  them,   had   not  been   removed. 

Twenty  years  had  then  passed  between  them.    In  all  that  time,  when 

so  much  had  been  added  to  his  learning,  really  great  before,  that  by 

I  common  consent  he  was  estimated  in  jurisprudence  par  summis^  we 

Ifind  him,  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  stating  the  law  upon  the  point  in 

jopposition  to  his  former  doubts,  not  in  deference  to  authority  alone, 

ibut  from  declared  conviction. 

The  point  had  been  examined  by  him  in  Leroy  v,  Crowninshield 
without  any  consideration  of  other  admitted  maxims  of  international 
jurisprudence,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  Among 
others,  that  the  obligation  of  every  law  is  confined  to  the  State  in 
which  it  is  established,  that  it  can  only  attach  upon  those  who  are  its 
subjects,  and  upon  others  who  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  State ;  that  debtors  can  only  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  jurisdic* 
tion  where  they  are ;  that  all  courts  must  judge  in  respect  to  remedies 
from  their  own  laws,  except  when  conventionallj',  or  from  the  decisions 
of  courts,  a  comity  has  been  established  between  States  to  enforce  in 
the  courts  of  each  a  particular  law  or  principle.  When  there  is  no 
positive  rule,  affirming,  denying,  or  restraining  the  operation  of  foreign 
laws,  courts  establish  a  comity  for  such  as  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
policy  or  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  they  derive 
their  organization.  We  are  not  aware,  except  as  it  has  been  brought 
to  our  notice  by  two  cases  cited  in*  the  argument  of  this  cause,  that  it 
has  ever  been  done,  either  to  give  or  to  take  away  remedies  from 
suitors,  when  there  is  a  law  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is  brought 
which  regulates  remedies.  But  for  the  foundation  of  comity,  the  man- 
ner of  its  exercise,  and  the  extent  to  which  courts  can  allowably  carry 
it,  we  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earle,  13  Peters, 
519,  589  ;  Conflict  of  Laws,  Comity, 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  must  be  seen,  when  it  is  claimed 
that  statutes  of  limitation  operate  to  extinguish  a  contract,  and  for 
that  reason  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  the  contract  was  made 
may  be  pleaded  in  a  foreign  court,  that  it  is  a  point  not  standing  alone, 
disconnected  from  other  received  maxims  of  international  jurisprudence. 
And  it  may  well  be  asked,  before  it  is  determined  otherwise,  whether 
contracts  by  force  of  the  different  statutes  of  limitations  in  States  are 
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not  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  the  lex  loci  contractus.  There 
are  such  exceptions  for  dissolving  and  discharging  contracts  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  they  were  made.  The  limitations  of  remedies, 
and  the  forms  and  modes  of  suit,  make  such  an  exception.  Confl.  of 
Laws,  271,  and  524  to  527.  We  may  then  infer  that  the  doubts 
expressed  in  Leroy  v.  Crowninshield  would  have  been  withheld  if  the 
point  had  been  considered  in  the  connection  we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  found,  too,  that  several  of  the  civilians  who  wrote  upon 
the  question  did  so  without  having  kept  in  mind  the  difference  between 
the  positive  and  negative  prescription  of  the  civil  law.  In  doing  so, 
some  of  them  —  not  regarding  the  latter  in  its  more  extended  signifi- 
cation as  including  all  those  bars  or  exceptions  of  law  or  of  fact  which 
may  be  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  a  claim,  as  well  out  of  the  juris- 
diction in  which  a  contract  was  made  as  in  it  —  were  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  prescription  was  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  not  the 
denial  of  a  remedj'  for  its  enforcement  It  may  be  as  well  here  to 
state  the  difference  between  the  two  prescriptions  in  the  civil  law. 
Positive,  or  the  Roman  usucaptio,  is  the  acquisition  of  property,  real 
or  persona],  immovable  or  movable,  by  the  continued  possession  of  the 
acquirer  for  such  a  time  as  is  described  by  the  law  to  be  sufficient. 
Erskine's  Inst.  556.  ^^  Adjectio  dominii  per  continuationem  posses 
sionis  temporis  legi  deJinitV    Dig.  3. 

Negative  prescription  is  the  loss  or  forfeiture  of  a  right  by  the  pro- 
prietoi'^s  neglecting  to  exercise  or  prosecute  it  during  the  whole  period 
which  the  law  hath  declared  to  be  sufficient  to  infer  the  loss  of  it.  It 
includes  the  former,  and  applies  also  to  all  those  demands  which  are 
the  subject  of  personal  actions.     Erskine's  Inst.  560,  and  3  Burge,  26. 

Most  of  the  civilians,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  differences 
between  these  prescriptions,  and  if  their  reasons  for  doing  so  had  been 
taken  as  a  guide,  instead  of  some  expressions  used  b}*  them,  in  respect 
to  what  ma}-  be  presumed  as  to  the  extinction  or  payment  of  a  claim, 
while  the  plea  in  bar  is  pending,  we  do  not  think  that  any  doubt  would 
have  been  expressed  concerning  the  correctness  of  their  other  conclu- 
sion, that  statutes  of  limitation  in  suits  U()on  contracts  only  relate  to 
the  remedy.  But  that  was  not  done,  and,  from  some  expressions  of 
Pothier  and  Lord  Kames,  it  was  said,  ^^  If  the  statute  of  limitations 
does  create,  proprio  vigore,  a  presumption  of  the  extinction  or  payment 
of  the  debt,  which  all  nations  ought  to  regard,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  presumption  of  such  payment,  thus  arising  from  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus, should  not  be  as  conclusive  in  every  other  place  as  in  the  place 
of  the  contract."  And  that  was  said  in  Leroy  v.  Crowninshield,  in  op- 
position to  the  declaration  of  both  of  those  writers,  that  in  any  other 
place  than  that  of  the  contract  such  a  presumption  could  not  be  made 
to  defeat  a  law  providing  for  proceedings  upon  suits.  Here,  turning 
aside  for  an  instant  from  our  main  purpose,  we  find  the  beginning  or 
source  of  those  constructions  of  the  English  statntes  of  limitation 
which  almost  made  them  useless  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  end. 
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Within  a  few  yeftrs,  the  abuses  of  such  constructioDS  have  been  much 
corrected,  and  we  are  now,  in  the  Englisli  and  American  coui-ts,  nearer 
to  the  legislative  intent  of  such  enactments. 

But  neither  Pothier  nor  Lord  Kames  meant  to  be  understood,  that 
the  theory  of  statutes  of  limitation  purported  to  afford  positive  pre- 
sumptions of  payment  and  extinction  of  contracts,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  made.  The  extract  which  was  made 
from  Pothier  shows  his  meaning  is,  that,  when  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  been  pleaded  by  a  defendant,  the  presumption  is  in  his  favor  that 
he  has  extinguished  and  discharged  bis  contract,  until  the  plaintiff 
overcomes  it  by  proof  that  he  is  within  one  of  those  exceptions  of  the 
statute  which  takes  it  out  of  the  time  after  which  he  cannot  bring  a  suit 
to  enforce  Judicially  the  obligation  of  the  defendant.  The  extract 
from  Lord  Kames  only  shows  what  may  be  done  in  Scotland  when  a 
process  has  l>een  brought  for  payment  of  an  English  debt,  after  the 
English  prescription  has  taken  place.  The  English  statute  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  Scotland  in  such  a  case,  but,  according  to  the  law  of  that 
forum,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  debt  is  presumed  to  have  been  paid. 
And  it  makes  an  issue,  in  which  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  may  show  that 
such  a  presumption  does  not  apply  to  his  demand ;  and  that  without 
any  regard  to  the  prescription  of  time  in  the  English  statute  of  limita- 
tion. It  is  upon  this  presumption  of  payment  that  the  conclusion  in 
Leroy  v.  Crowninshield  was  reached,  and  as  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted tliat  it  is  not  a  correct  theory  for  the  administration  of  statutes 
of  limitation,  we  may  say  it  was  in  fact  because  that  theory  was 
assumed  in  that  case  that  doubts  in  it  were  expressed,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  which  was  given,  in  submission  to  what  was  admitted  to  be 
the  law  of  the  case.  What  we  have  said  may  serve  a  good  purpose. 
It  is  pertinent  to  the  point  raised  by  the  pleading  in  the  case  before  us, 
and  in  our  judgment  there  is  no  error  in  the  District  Court's  having 
sustained  the  demurrer. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  remark  that  nothing  has  been  said  in  this 
case  at  all  in  conflict  with  what  was  said  by  this  court  in  Shelby  v. 
Guy,  11  Wheaton,  361.  The  distinctions  made  by  us  here  between 
statutes  giving  a  right  to  property  from  possession  for  a  certain  time, 
and  such  as  only  take  away  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  property  after 
a  certain  time  has  passed,  confirm  it  In  Shelby  v.  Guy  this  court 
declared  that,  as  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  five  years'  bona  fide  posses- 
sion of  a  slave  constitutes  a  good  title  upon  which  the  possessor  may 
recover  in  detinue,  such  a  title  may  be  set  up  by  the  vendee  of  such 
possessor  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  brought  by 
a  third  party  in  those  courts.  The  same  had  been  previous!}'  ruled  in 
this  court  in  Brent  v.  Chapman,  5  Cranch,  358 ;  and  it  is  the  nile  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  declared  by  statute  that  all  rights  to  debts  due  more 
than  a  prescribed  term  of  3'ears  shall  be  deemed  extinguished,  and  that 
all  titles  to  real  and  personal  property  not  pressed  within  the  prescribed 
time  shall  give  ownership  to  an  adverse  possessor.    Such  a  law,  though 
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one  of  limitation,  goes  dii*ectly  to  the  extinguisbment  of  the  debt, 
claim,  or  right,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  the  remedy.  Lincoln  v,  Battelie, 
6  Wend.  475 ;  Confl.  of  Laws,  582, 

In  Lincoln  v.  Battelie,  6  Wend.  475,  the  same  doctrine  was  held.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  582,  to  be  a  settled  point.  The  courts 
of  Louisiana  act  upon  it.  We  could  cite  other  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  announced  in  American  courts  of  the  last  resort  In  the 
cases  of  De  la  Vega  v,  Vianna,  1  Barn.  &  Adol.  284,  and  the  British 
Linen  Company  v.  Drummond,  10  Barn.  &  Gres.  903,  it  is  said  that,  if 
a  French  bill  of  exchange  is  sued  in  England,  it  must  be  sued  on 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  there  the  English  statute  of 
limitations  would  form  a  bar  to  the  demand  if  the  bill  had  been  due 
for  more  than  six  years.  In  the  case  of  Don  v,  Lippman,  5  Clark  <& 
Fin.  1,  it  was  admitted  b}'  the  very  learned  counsel  who  argued  that 
case  for  the  defendants  in  error,  that,  though  the  law  for  expounding  a 
contract  was  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  made,  the  remedy  for 
enforcing  it  must  be  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  sued.  In  that 
case  will  be  found,  in  the  argument  of  Lord  Brougham  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  declaration  of  the  same  doctrine,  sustained  by  very 
cogent  reasoning,  drawn  fVom  what  is  the  actual  intent  of  the  parties  to 
a  contract  when  it  is  made,  and  from  the  inconveniences  of  pursuing  a 
different  course.  In  Beckford  and  others  v.  Wade,  17  Vese}',  87,  Sir 
William  Grant,  acknowledging  the  rulcj  makes  the  distinction  between 
statutes  merely  barring  the  legal  remedy  and  such  as  prohibit  a  suit 
from  being  brought  after  a  specified  time.  It  was  a  case  arising  under 
the  possessory  law  of  Jamaica,  which  converts  a  possession  for  seven 
years  under  a  deed,  will,  or  other  conveyance,  into  a  positive  absolute 
title,  against  all  the  world, — without  exceptions  in  favor  of  anj'  one  or  any 
right,  however  a  part}*  may  have  been  situated  during  that  time,  or  what- 
ever his  previous  right  of  property  may  have  been.  There  is  a  statute 
of  the  same  kind  in  Rhode  Island.  2  R.  I.  Laws,  868,  864,  ed.  1822. 
In  Tennessee  there  is  an  act  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  possessory 
law  of  Jamaica ;  it  gives  an  indefeasible  title  in  fee  simple  to  lands  of 
which  a  person  has  bad  possession  for  seven  years,  excepting  onl}"  from 
its  operation  infants,  feme  coverts,  non  compotes  mentis^  persons  im- 
prisoned or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  territories 
thereof,  and  the  heirs  of  the  excepted,  provided  they  bring  actions 
within  three  years  after  they  have  a  right  to  sue.  Act  of  November  16, 
1817,  ch.  28,  §§  1,  2.  So  in  North  Carolina  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  act  of  1715,  ch.  17,  §  2,  with  the  same  exceptions  as  in  the  act  of 
Tennessee,  the  latter  being  probably  copied  substantiallj-  from  the 
former.  Thirty  years'  possession  in  Louisiana  prescribes  land,  though 
possessed  without  title  and  maid  fide. 

We  have  mentioned  those  acts  in  our  own  States  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  difference  between  statutes  giving  title  from  posses- 
sion, and  such  as  only  limit  the  bringing  of  suits.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  legislation  that  such  sections  are  found  in  statutes  for  the 
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limitation  of  actiona.  It  is,  in  fact,  because  they  have  been  overlooked 
that  the  distinction  between  them  has  not  been  recognized  as  mucli  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  discussion  of  the  TX)int  whether  a  certain 
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time  assigned  by  a  stai 

a  pari  of  the  contract-  nr  rhIpIv  t^i>  rcmftdy.     The  rule  in  such  a  cas< 


IS,  that  the  obligations  of  the  contract  upon  the  parties  to  it^  except  ii 
well-Kngwn  cases,  are  to  oe  expouncif^  \^j  ftio  /^  r^*  /-^^^^if^f^^j^o 
"Suits  brought  to  enforce  contracts,  either  in  the  State  where  they  were 
made  or  in  the  courts  of  other  States,  are  subject  to  the  remedies  oflhg 
forum  in  wHicn  the  suit  is,  inciuamg  max  or  statutes  of  limitation.        j 

Judgment  affirmed^ 
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THE  HARRISBURG. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    1886. 

[Rtported  119  United  StateM,  199.] 

y        This  is  a  suit  in  rem  begun  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
/  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  February, 

1882,  against  the  steamer  *^  Harrisburg,"  by  the  widow  and  child  of 
Silfts^E.  Rickards,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death  caused 
by  the  rief^llf^BUUg"  of  the  steamer  in  a  collision  wi^fi  the  schooner 
*' Marietta  Tilton,"  on  the  16th  ofltfay,  1877,  about  one  hundred  j'ards 
from  the  Cross  Rip  Light  Ship,  in  a  sound  of  the  sea  embraced  between 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Islands  of  Martha's  Vinej^ard  and 
Nantucket,  partruf  the  State  ufiltfassachu setts.  TTr^^WOTrerVas  "en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  the  collision  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  belonged 
to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  duly  enrolled  according  to 
the  laws  of  th€  United  States.  The  deceased  was  first  officer  of  the 
schooner,  and  a  resident  of  Delaware,  where  his  widow  and  child  also 
resided  when  the  suit  was  begun. 

The  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  collision 
provided  that,  ^'  whenever  death  shall  be  occasioned  by  unlawful  vio- 
lence or  negligence,  and  no  suit  for  damages  be  brought  hy  the  party 
injured,  during  his  or  her  life,"  ^Hhe  husband,  widow,  children,  or 
parents  of  the  deceased,  and  no  other  relative,"  ^  ^  may  maintain  an 
action  for  and  recover  damages  for  the  death  thus  occasioned."  '*  The 
action  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  death,  and  not  there- 
after." Brightly's  Purdon's  Dig.  11th  ed.,  1267,  §§  8,  4,  5;  Act  of 
April  15,  1851,  §  18 ;  Act  of  April  6,  1855,  §§  1,  2. 

1  Ace.  Don  V.  Lippman,  6  CI.  &  Fin.  1  ;  Alliance  Bank  r.  Carey,  5  C.  P.  D.  429  ; 
Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  Donnally,  8  Pet.  861  ;  Burgett  v.  Williford,  66  Ark.  187,  19  S.  W. 
760 ;  Atwater  v,  Townsend,  4  Conn.  47  ;  Collins  o.  Manville,  170  III.  614,  48  N.  E. 
914 ;  Labatt  v.  Smith,  83  Ky.  699  ;  Pearsall  v.  Dwlght,  2  Mass.  84 ;  Perkins  v.  Gny, 
55  Miss.  163 ;  Carson  v.  Hunter,  46  Mo.  467  ;  Warren  ».  Lynch,  6  Johns.  239  ;  Watson 
».  Brewster,  1  Barr,  881.  ^Eo. 
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By  a  statute  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  railroad  corporations,  it 
was  providTed  that  "If,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  a 
corporation,  or  of  the  unfitness  or  gross  negligence  of  its  servants  or 
agents  while  engaged  in  its  business,  the  life  of  any  person,  being  in 
tlie  exercise  of  due  diligence,  ...  is  lost,  the  corporation  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  nor  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to_  be  recovered  by  indictment  and  paid  to  the  executor 
or  administrator  for  the  use  of  the  widow  and  childreH.^  •  .  .  •*  Indict- 
ments  against  corporations  for  loss  of  life  shall  be  prosecuted  within 
one  year  from  the  injury  causing  the  death."  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  I860,  c* 
63,  §§  97-99 ;  Stat  1874,  c.  372,  §  163.^ 

Waite,  C.  J.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  that  this  suit  was  begun  too 
late.  The  statutes  create  a  new  legal  liability,  with  a  right  to  a  suit  for 
its  enforcement,  provided  the  suit  is  brought  within  twelve  months,  tmd 
not  otherwise.  The  time  within  which  the  suit  must  be  brought  oper- 
ates  as  animitation  of  the  liability  itself  as  created,  and  not  of  the 
remedy  alone.  It  is  a  condition  attached  to  the  right  to  sue  at  all.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  the  suit  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the  indictment  in 
Massachusetts,  could  be  maintained  if  brought  or  found  afber  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that,  if  the  admiralty! 
adopts  the  statute  as  a  rule  of  right  to  be  administered  within  its  own! 
jurisdiction,  it  must  take  the  right  subject  to  the  limitations  which  have! 
been  made  a  part  of  its  existence.  It  matters  not  that  no  rights  of 
innocent  parties  have  attached  during  the  dela}'.  Time  has  been  made 
of  the  essence  of  the  right,  and  the  right  is  lost  if  the  time  is  disre- 
garded. The  liability  and  tb<>  rpmoHy^  are  fireated  by  the  same  statu tes^ 
and  the  limitations  of  the  remedy  are,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  limita- 
tions of  the  right.  No  question  arises  in  this  case  as  to  the  power  of  a 
court  of  admiralty  to  allow  an  equitable  excuse  for  delay  in  suing,  be- 
cause no  excuse  of  any  kind  has  been  shown.  As  to  this,  it  only  appears 
that  the  wrong  was  done  in  May,  1877,  and  that  the  suit  was  not  brought 
until  February,  1882,  while  the  law  required  it  to  be  brought  within  a 
year. 

Tlie  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded, 
with  instructions  to  dismiss  the  libel.^ 

^  Only  so  much  of  the  case  as  involves  the  question  of  limitation  of  time  is  given* 
Arguments  of  counsel  are  omitted.  —  Ed. 

'*  See  Brunswick  Terminal  Co.  v.  Bank,  99  Fed.  635.  —  Ed. 
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^Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.    1892. 


Of  oEA  GROVE  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCLA.TION  t>.  V 

^  I  i  --    wi>r  .^^^^^^'^^  ^P^°  ^  ^Q'^^  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  in 

KiJfXk^l^46  •'•^New  Jersey.  ' 

I    L*jiJ^»^^^         ^  Judgment  having  been  entered  upon  the  bond,  was  opened  by  the 
\^A     ♦        court,  and_  by  agreement  of  counsel  the  case  was  considered  as  though 
-ft^^^jIM*^      a  8ci./a.  had  been  issued  and  proper  uleas  pleaded  bv  defendant. 

Defendant's  points  were  as  follows :  — 

"(1)  The  act  of  aasemblv  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  approved 
March  23,  1881,  amendatorv  of  the  act  of  Marnh  12. 1880^  is  a  bar  to 
any  recovery  by  the  plaintiff  in  this  action,  and  the  verdict  must  be  for 
the  defendant.^ 

^*  (2)  Under  all  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the 
fiftf^ndflnt  i" 

The  court  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  reserving  the  above 
points.  Subsequently  Hemphill,  J.,  entered  Judgment  for  defendant^ 
delivering  the  following  opinion  :  — 

•  The  plaintiff's  claim  in  this  case  is  upon  a  Judgment  entered  in  this 
court  for  a  balance  alleged  to  be  due  upon  a  bond  that  accompanied  a 
mortgage,  both  of  which  were  executed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersej', 
and  given  for  the  same  debt ;  and  the  question  for  our  determination  is 
raised  by  the  ^following  point,  presented  by  the  defendant  on  the  trial 
of  the  cause,  and  reserved  by  the  court,  viz. :  that  "  The  act  of  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  approved  March  23,  1881,  amendatory 
of  the  act  of  March  12,  1880,  is  a  bar  to  any  recovery  by  the  plaintiff 

•  WuMkAl-^"  ^^®  action,  and  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant." 
^^^^'  The  firet  section  of  said  act  of  March  23,  1881,  is  as  follows :  "  That  \ 

>iaJj#«i«i»  tto^**^  in  all  cases  where  a  bond  and  mortgage  has  or  maj  hereafter  be  given 
•*^^v*Aj^  pN%4i^^  for  the  same  debt,  all  prgcecdjngs  to  collect  said  debt  shall  be,  fii-st,  to 
^ -^^^^^^^hW  U^  foi-eclose  the  mortgage,  and  if,  at  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises, 
^^osAfiUA,1^  "^cttc^Lunder  said  foreclosure  proceedings,  the  said  premises  should  not  sell 
^^^^HrtliMAA.^Mf^'^^  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  debt,  interest,  and  costs,  then  and  in 
A^±J  kiu.4  ®"^^^  ^*^®®  it^  shalj^be  Jawfulip  proceed  on  the  bond  for  the  deficiency, 

*  ^  and  that  all  suits  on  said  bond  shall  be  commenced  within  six  months 

from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  said  mortgaged  premises,  and  judgment 
shall  be  rendered  and  execution  issue  onl}*  for  the  balance  of  the  debt 
and  costs  of  suit." 
UtJCN^^O  ^  The  foregoing  section  amended  sect.  2  of  the  act  of  1880  in  manner 

following :  The  words,  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  proceed."  used  in  the  act 
of  1880,  are  stricken  out,  and  in  their  place  are  inserted  the  words,  *'all 
proceedings  to  collect  said  debt  shall  be,  first,  to  foreclose,"  etc. 
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Whether  the  language  quoted  from  the  act  of  1880  was  merely  de-  [J^^  ^^   --*twi^ 
claratory  of  the  then  existing  law,  or  gave  the  creditor  an  option  that         \y    ''^     g    *** 
he  did  not  previously  have,  we  are  unable  to  sa}*,  but  it  is  clear  that  ^"^**'  ^^  -^  \mm  #K 
that  option  has  been  taken  awaj'  b^"  the  act  of  1881,  for  its  hingiia};e  is    *  vt>v^  c(  «\Xxa^ 
mandatory,  —  ^*all  proceedings,  etc«>  shall  be,  fiist,  to  foreclose  the  ^^'^'^"'^J^mjus.  OumM^ 
mortgage,"  etc.  ' 

The  second  section  of  said  act  of  1881  reads  as  follows :   ^^  That  if, 
after  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of  any  mortgaged  premises,  the  pereoTi  QM-)|ji<jA%*^^*N. 
wliS  18  enilLltfU  m  bhe  debt  shalT  recover  a  judgment  in  a  suit  on  saiil  \  ^Vt^JU.AAX  ^ 
bond  for  any  balance  of  debt,  sucli  recovery  shall  open  the  foreclosure  Q  Xb  A  HC/%  HAAk 
and  sale  ofsaid  premise^,  and  the  Dersbn  against^  whom  tlie  judgment  ^^  ,^^.  ^  >^^  Ci  VMJtl. 
^8  been  recovered  may  redeem  the  property  b^'  Pft,y'"K  the  full  amount       >^ 
1o>fmoney  for  whrcfa  the  decree  was  rgnderecl,  with  interest,  to  be  conT  y^^^^  ^^^A€^ 
"^tecLfrom  the^te  of  salU  aecree,  and  ail  costs  or  proceeamgs  oinCe 
hond ;  provi3ecl|  that^  asuU  lor  redemption  isT)rouglit  within  six  months 
after  the^try  of  such  ju'dgmenl;  for  the  balance  of  the  debt.'^ 

Sssection  amen(!e<T  tbe  third  section  of  tne  act  of  1886  by  striking 
out  the  words,  "  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  said  fore- 
closure and  sale,"  and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  ^^  thej>erson  against 
whom  the  judgment  has  been  recovered,^'  thus  securing  to  the  judyuien^ 
debtor,  anJ  depriving  the  owner  of  the  premises^  unless  he  be  also  the 
]uagmenif  aeptor.  tne  riglii;  of  redemption. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  law  of  New  JersevJ 
to  collect  a  debt  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  a  creditor  is  compelled, 
first,  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  sell  the  mortgaged  nremiaes.  and, 
then,  if  there  be  any  deficiency,  he  may  sue  upon  the  bond,  provided 


ibe  commenced  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  of  tbe  mort- 
gaged premHSfSgdLifhgrecover  Judgment  in  such  suit  for  the  balance 
of  the  debt,  the  judgnientS?reditor  mav  redeem  the  property,  provided 
his  suit  for  redemption  is  brought  within  six  months  after  the  entrv  of 
the  judgment  for  the  balance  of  the  debt. 

The  facts  of  the  case  under  consideration  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 
^yiie  defi>ndapt.  on  Feb.  19,  1883^  gave  to  the  plaintiff  a  l>ond  and 
mortgage  for  $600,  secured  by  lien  uix)n  certain  real  estate  owned  by 
him  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  <\t  the  <^flme  time,  as  collateral 
securit}^  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  his  stock  in  the  plaintiff  association. 
On  Feb.  9,  1884,  the  defendant  conveyed  the  mortgaged  premises,  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage,  to  EUwood  Parson8,to  whom  he  also,  at  the  same 
time,  transferred^  on  the  bookfe  61  tHBTflaiDtiff  association,  his  stock  in 


said  association.  On  Oct.  6, 1885,  EUwood  Parsons  and  wife  oonveye<l 
the  same  premises,  subject  to  said  mortgage,  to  Martha  Mcllvaine,  and 
she^  on  April  23,  1886,  convpyed  it  to  Levi  Haas.  A  bill  to  forgfil^se 
said  mgrtgas^e  gas  filed  Aug.  26,  1887,  and  finaT decree  made  July  22, 
1889.  On  Sept  14^^889,  the  sherifl"  sold  the  mortgaged~premise8 
under  the  foreclosure  profieedings.  apd  sold  at  th^  same  time  the  atQc|^ 
in  the  plair^ifT  aft<>ff(!iatinp,  pledged  bv  defendant  as  mllatf}ffi1  ftennrit^y, 
and  the  plaintiff  purchased  both  premises  and  stock.     This  sale  was 
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confirmed  on  Sept  25,  1889,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  plaintiff  sold  gaid 
premisea.  On  April  14,  1890,  the  plaintiff  entered  judgment  upon  tLe 
bond  accompanying  said  mortgage,  in  the  Court  of  Common  PleaS^of 
Chester  uouniy,  rennsj'ivania,  and  on  the  same  day  issued  a  wrii^of 
jieri  facias  upon  the  same.  On  April  21,  1890.  on  motion  of  defend- 
ant,  a  rule  was  granted  upon  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause  why  the  judg- 
ment  should  not  be  opened,  and  he  let  into  a  defence,  which  rule  was,^ 
on  July  14,  1890,  made  absolute.  On  Aug.  18,  1890.  by  agreement 
of  counsel,^ the  case  was  considered  at  issue  with  the  same  effect  as 
thougb  a  writ  of  scire  facias  had  issued,  and  the  proper  pleas  been 
pleaded.  No  proceedings  were  ever  had  on  the  bond  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

These  facU  raise  the  question  whether,  under  the  above  cited  acts 
of  assembly  of  New  Jeraey^Jhe  plaintiff  can  recover  m  tbe  suit  brought* 
upon  said  bond  in  this  county ;  and  the  answer  WTBirgBSBcmraSst 
depend  upon  whether  the  acts  referred  to  are  acts  of  limitation,  or  are 
incidents  of  the  contract  and  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties.  If  the 
former,  the  lex  fori  must  govern ;  if  the  latter,  the  lex  loci  contractus. 

Statutes  of  limitation,  it  is  well  settled,  form  no  part  of  the  contract 
itself;  they  affect  only  the  remedy  in  case  of  suit.  A  statute  of  limi- 
tation has  been  defined  to  be  *^  a  statute  assigning  a  certain  time,  after 
which  rights  cannot  be  enforced  by  action,"  and  Green,  J.«  in  Tenant 
V.  Tenant,  110  Pa.  485,  has  thus  described  its  effect  or  operation :  ^^  The 
State  simply  declares  that,  if  her  process  is  used,  it  must  be  done  within 
certain  fixed  periods  of  time,  and  if  not  so  used,  the  defendant  maj-,  at 
his  option,  plead  the  laches  of  the  plaintiff,  and  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  prohibition.  It  is,  in  substance,  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  pro- 
cess, after  a  definite  period,  and  this,  of  course,  makes  it  a  matter  of 
remedy  only,"  for  ^'  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  not  terminated  or 
defeated." 

Now,  the  act  of  1881  does  limit  the  mortgagee's  right  of  action  upon 
bis  bond  to  ^^six  months  from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  said  mortgaged 
premises ; "  it  also  limits  the  judgment  debtor*B  right  to  sue  for  re- 
demption to  '*six  months  after  the  entry  of  such  Judgment  for  the 
balance  of  the  debt" 

Both  of  these  provisions  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  statute  of  limi- 
tation, and  if  the  act  contained  either  or  both,  and  nothing  more,  we 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  statute  of  limitations,  and 
affecting,  consequently,  the  remedy  only. 

We  must,  however,  consider  and  interpret  the  act  as  a  whole,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  its  intent  or  object,  and,  in  this  enlarged  view, 
it  is  apparent  that  its  ob^eot  is  not  merely  to  limit  the  time  within  which 
either  suit  upon  the  bond  or  for  redemption  may  be  brought  (they  are 
but  Incidents),  but  to  prescribe,  and  in  a  mandatory  manner,  how  debts 
secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  shall  be  collected ;  and  it  is  well  settled 
that,  wheia  a  particular  mode  of  pm<;»ftdure  is  preanribed.  all  others  ye  | 
denied  or  excmaed.     It  is  equally  well  settled,  that  all  contracts  are  / 
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presumed  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  existing  lawg^jbich, 
where  applicable,  form  a  part  of  thecontract  "itselT 
fiiis^mortgage  contract 


was,  tlieretore,  maae  unaer^and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  existing  laws  of  New  Jersey,  which  were  an  incident  of  the 
contract  and  an  implied  part  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  these  laws,  the  mortgagee,  in  case 
of  default,  was  bound  to  proceed,  first,  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and 
had  he,  in  violation  of  his  implied  agreement,  sued  first  upon  his  bond, 
either  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  the  statute  of  1881  would  have 
been  a  full  and  complete  defence,  and  prevented  recover}',  not  because 
it  contained  limitations  of  certain  actions,  but  because  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract,  viz. :  that  the  mortgagee  should  proceed,  first,  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  if  he  subsequently  proceeded  on  the  bond, 
to  collect  any  deficiency,  that  the  judgment  debtor  should  have  six 
months,  from  entry  of  judgment  for  such  deficiencjs  within  which  to 
bring  his  suit  for  redemption,  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be  deprived, 
thus  affecting  not  merely  the  remedy,  but  the  rights  of  the  parties.  The 
act  of  1881  is  not  an  act  of  limitation,  but  an  act  prescribing  and  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  procedure  on  all  mortgage  contracts  entered  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  not  only  compels  the  mortgagee  to  first  fore- 
close the  mortgage,  and,  if  he  desires  to  proceed  on  the  bond  for  any 
deficiency,  to  commence  his  suit  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  but  it  also,  in  case  judgment  be  recov- 
ered on  the  bond,  opens  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  premises,  and 
allows  the  judgment  creditor  six  months,  from  the  entry  of  such  judg- 
ment, within  which  to  bring  his  suit  for  redemption. 

While  the  act  does  not  say  the  debt  is  extinguished,  unless  the  mort- 
gapree  brjng  ttlfi  >""♦  ""  ^hft  ^ond  within  the  tlM6  specified,  y(it  BUCU  is 
clearly  the  implied  and  logical  conclusion  ;  tor,  it  nor  extinguished,  and 
suit  could  be  afterwards  brought,  the  foreclosure  and  sale  would  notlSe 
opened  -^  the  judgment  creditor  would  be  deprived  of  his  right  ofTe- 
demption,  and  the  six  months'  limitation  would  be  without  meaning 
and  useless^ 

11  IS  lurthermore  apparent,  from  the  title  of  the  act  itself,  that  it  is 
not  one  of  limitations,  for  it  declares  it  to  be  "An  act  concerning  pro- 
ceedings on  bonds  and  mortgages  given  for  the  same  indebtedness,  and 
the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgaged  premises  thereunder." 


tract,  and  that,  by  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  on  his  bond 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises, 
the  debt  is  extinguished,  and  he  cannot  recover  in  this  action.  The 
defendant's  points  are  affirmed,  and  judgment  must  be  entered  for  the 
defendant  non  obstante  veredicto^  upon  payment  of  the  verdict  fee. 
Judgment  for  defendant^  non  obstante  veredicto.  Plaintiff  ap- 
pealed, 

31 
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Per  Cubiak.     This  case  has  been  so  well  discossed  by  the  learned 

jadge  of  the  court  below,  that  we  affirm  the  judgmenty  for  the  reasons 

^  given  by  him. 

jXajl.^^   ^«*^M.I^Hra.  tAhOu^ HAMIDA  v/bENAIAD.  ' 

lA.««,'V«;«»--t.tAX£t^iiJtu^  nd  •       Civil  Tribunal  or  thb  Seinb.    1885. 

h^^ttul  ^Cl#*m*  «V^C4lAJtAlvAx*/   [Rtparted  13  aunet,  208.] 

The  Tribunal.  This  action  having  for  its  object  the  dissolation 
^juuKJU^C^'^  ri  ^f ff^'  ^^  ^  partnef^jiip  and  the  distribution  of  the  assets,  the  prescnption 
ju^    p         *  I  which  applies  is  the  prescription  liberatoiref  which  according  to  the  law 

^\.^«UAri^%^*  ^f  ppance  runs  only  in  thirty  years  (by  the  terms  of  Art.  2262  of  the 
"^■^  *■>»■■  «  Civil  Code)  when  it  is  invoked  in  a  mixed  action  like  this.     Admit- 

ting that  the  prescription  liberatoire  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
debtor's  domicile,  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action,  in  this  case  the 
prescription  of  Art  2262  begantorunfor^thebenefi^^ 
BenftIadonlyfrom_thetm  Ke'^eSme^renpl^  by  n^tnr^lizati^n^ 

^egtf-  Jl^jJ^a^Tf^  the^  prescription  was  interrupted  by  this  action, 
brought  Oct.  21,  1880.  In  the  interval  less  than  thirty  years  elapsed, 
and  the  time  required  by  the  French  law  has  not  run. 

The  defendants,  to  succeed  in  their  plea,  must  prove  that  before 
MaSmoud's  naturalization,  the  prescription  had  already  begun  to  run 
lor  nis  benent  bv  virtue  of  the  law  of  his  countr\\  It  is  for  nim 
that  alley[e8  this  to  prove  it,  questions  of  foreign  law  being,  for  French^ 
courts,  questions  of  fact;  and  in  this  respect  the}'  do  not  prove  their 
plea. 

~   I'he  starting  of  the  prescription  at  a  date  prior  to  Sept.  13,  1852, 
not  being  proved,  prescription  cannot  be  allowed.^ 

^  Five  rales  have  been  saggested  by  foreign  jurists  as  governing  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  prescription.  1.  That  prescription  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  obligation  came  into  existence.  Cauhaperoa  v.  Compagnies  des  Chemins  de  fer 
(Bordeaax,  27  Apr.  1891),  19  Clnnet,  1004;  Harvey  o.  Engelbert  (Bremen,  5  Mar. 
1877),  5  Clunet,  627;  Blankezteju  v.  Prokuratorza  (Senate  of  Warsaw,  6  Dec  1878X 
1  Clunet,  888.  2.  That  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  debtor's  domicile,  Merlin  Rep. 
Prescr.  Sec.  1,  §  8,  VII ;  Noto  v.  Pacini  (Seine,  11  Dec  1898),  21  Clunet,  145  ;  Anon. 
(Holland,  1874).  1  Clnnet,  141.  8.  That  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  creditor's 
domicile.  4.  That  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tion. These  roles  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  held  by  any  court.  5.  That  it  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  forum.  Wehrle  o.  LetwinofT  (Seine,  28  Nov.  1891),  19 
Clunet,  712 ;  X.  v.  de  Jellinck  (Brussels,  4  Feb.  1893),  20  Clunet,  942.  —Ed. 
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iADLEY  t?.   NORTHERN  TRANSPOUTATION 


:;g|0  l-V^  ^AAXAAJrt^^ 


fendariS 
nder-t 
at  Law- 


SuPREME  Judicial  Court  op  Ma88Achusi^;t 
[Reported  115  MasaachuaeUs,  804.] 

Colt,  J.*  The  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  in  tortjtgainst  thj 
as  a  common  carrier  for  the  loss  of  a  steam-engine  ^^[liigj^it 
taken  to  transport  from  Chicayo.  Illinois,  and  deliver  to 
rence  in  this  State.  The  engine  was  destroyed  at  Chicago  in  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  and  one  question  at  the  trial  was,  whether  by  the  terma  of 
the  C9iitract  of  transportation  the  defendant.  ^^  linl^lp  fw*-  ih\a  Uaa 

The  plaintiff  put  in  the  bill  of  lading  received  b^-  his  agent  at  Chicago 
nf  M^fi  (^pfenHftnt  Rt  the  time  the  property  was  delivered  for  transporta- 
tion.  It  is  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  are  ex- 
pressed  in  the  body  of  the  paper  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  escape 
attention.  In  one  clause  it  exempts  the  defendant  from  all  liability 
for  loss 


^. 


^^ 


or  damage  by 
on  any  article 


re: 


y 


m  another  from  all  liability  '*  for  loss  oi 
damage  on  any  article  or  property  whatever  by  Are  while  m  transit  or 
while  in  depots  or  warehouses  or  places  of  transshipment^"  and  further 
provides  that  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  assent  to  its  terms. 

It  was  assumed  by  both  parties  as  now  settled  that 
rier^mav  by  special  contract  avoi(\  or  limit  his  liA|;»ilH;v  a^  ^i 
as  an  insurer  of  property  intrusteaTohimli^inst  loss  ^r  damage  b 
fire  occiirring^Ttliout  liis^owiTfeult  Sucb  is  the  cftflared  law  of  tti 
"Comrnon^eaUh,  aBd  ihe"llhiiois  cases  produced  at  the  trial  assume  that 
the  same  rule  prevails  there.  An  express  contract,  once  established, 
js  in  both  States  effectual  to  limit  the  carrier's  liability.  But  the  plain- 
tiff  contended  that  by  the  law  of  Illinois,  as  declared  in  the  courts  of 


c,^. 


that  State,  the  mere  receipt^  without  objeytipij.  of  a  bill  of  ladinyj  which  C<ruJr\MS^tO^ 

limits  the  carrier^s  common  law  liability  for  loss  by  fire,  would  not       4-^-|>  iift^ 

raise  a  presumption  that  its  terms  were  assented  to,  but  such  assent. ^^  ^"^^^^^^"^^  tl^ 

ifj'elied  on,  must  be  shown  by  other  and^  additional  evidence.     The  ^ 

jury  have  found  this  to  be  the  law  of  tliat  State,  under  instructions  not 

objected  to,  and  we  are  not  required  to  say  whether  there  was  sufficient 

evidence  to  warrant  tiie  finding.    Adams  Express  Company  v.  Haynes, 

42  111.  89;  American  Express  Company  v.  Schier,  55  111.  140,  150; 

Illinois  Central  Railroad   v.  Frankenherg,  54  111.  88,  98.     The  court 

ruled  that  this  law  of  Illinois  must  govern  the  case,  and  that  under  it 

the  Jury  could  not  find  that  the  mere  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading  would 

be  evidence  of  assent  to  its  terms.  ^  ^^  Tofit  HumaT 

The  laiy  of  this  Commonwealth  differs  from  the  law  of  Illinois  as  thus  » 
Jbimjl^    In  Grace  v.  Adams,  100  Mass.  505,  decided  by  this  court  on  SJA  l^jJt,  ^K>f^^H 
an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  it  was  held  that  a  bill  of  lading  or  ship-^  HuiA/^  £m    r 
ping  receipt,  taken  by  a  consignor  without  dissent  at  the  time  of  the  ^^^MT 

delivery  of  the  property  for  transportation,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
carrier  stipulates  against  such  liability,  would  exempt  the  carrier  when 
^  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  ^  Ed. 
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the  loss  was  not  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  on  the  ground  that  such 
acc*eptance  would  aulhorize  him  to  infer  assent,  and  amount  to  evidence 
of  the  contract  between  the  parties.  The  defendant  contends  that 
the  case  is  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  personal  contracts  must  have  the  same  inter- 
pretation and  binding  force  in  all  countries  which  they  have  inthe 
place  where  made"  The  contract  is  presumed  to  have  been  entered 
into  with  reference  to  the  law  ot  tnat  place.  If  formalities  and  solemni- 
ties arc  there  required  to  give  validitv  to  it.  th<^  p^giiii-PinAnr  mn^f^ 
I   bee 


shown  to  have  been  observed.  But;^  tiic  law  of  the  place  where  the 
action  is  brought,  by  jhe  same  general  rule,  regulates  ine  remedy  anci 
gdLthe^P<-'^e"^  orjhc  reniedv  upon  jt^  THp  law  nf  ti|A  fi^rip**''  pU^ 
determines  the  nglit ;  the  law  of  the  latter  controls  the  admission_pf 
evidence  and  prescribes  the  modes  of  proof  by  which  the  termsof  the 
contract  are  made  known  to  the  court,  ns  well  as  the  form  of  the  action 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  Thus  in  a  suit  in  Connecticut  against  the  in- 
dorser  on  a  note  made  and  indorsed  in  New  York,  it  was  held  that 
parol  evidence  of  a  special  agreement  different  from  that  implied  b\* 
law  would  be  received  in  defence,  although  by  the  law  of  the  latter 
State  no  agreement  different  from  that  which  the  law  implies  from  a 
blank  indorsement  could  be  proved  by  parol.  Downer  v.  Chesebrough, 
36  Conn.  39.  And  upon  the  same  princii)le  it  has  been  held  that  a 
contract  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  although  not 
in  writing,  will  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  a  country-  where  the 
statute  of  frauds  prevails  unless  it  is  put  in  writing  as  required.  Leroux 
V.  Brown,  12  C.  B.  801.  So  assumpsit  was  held  to  lie  in  New  York 
on  an  undertaking  in  Wisconsin  contained  in  a  writing  having  a  scrawl 
and  no  seal  affixed  to  the  defendant's  name,  although  in  the  latter 
State  it  had  in  pleadings  and  in  evidenc*e  the  effect  of  a  seal.  Le  Roy 
V.  Beard,  8  How.  451.  The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  same  reasons 
affects  only  the  remedy,  and  has  no  extra-territorial  force. 

It  is  not  always  indeed  easy  to  determine  whether  the  rule  of  law 
sought  to  be  applied  touches  the  validity  of  the  contract  or  only  the 
'-/'  o  r.ct^a^  f  ^^         remedy  upon  it.     In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  I 
T'  ^  I  '^'■x^Sieuj/'  in  Illinois  and  here  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  affects  the  remedy  only,  I 
*  K  y\  <4AA4  u  c^:4    and  ought  not  to  control  the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth.    The  nature  | 
f  ,   /     and  validity  of  the  special  contracTset  up  is  the  same  in  both  States.  | 

M^  j^<.»^^  It  js^jljl^adi  (Terence  in  tlie  mode  of  proof.  A  presumption  of  fact  in  j 
one  State  Is  held  legally  sufficient  to  |)rovc  assent  to  the  special  con*  / 
tmct  reliecTon  to  support  the  defence.  In  the  other  State  it  is  held  not  I 
to  be  sufficient  It  i s_ as  if  proof  of  the  contract  depended  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  competent  in  one  place  and  incompetent  in  the  «^ 
other.  The  instructions  o:iven  at  the  trial  upon  this  point  did  not  ' 
conform  to  the  view  of  the  law  above  stated,  in  which,  upon  more  fuTT  . 
consideration,  we  all  concur.  Exceptions  sustained.^       ' 

1  Ace.  Johnson  ».  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  91   la.  248,  59  N.  W.  66.     CoiUra,  Teoconi  r. 
Ttfi-zaghi  (Turin  Caaa.  7  July,  1887),  15  Clunet,  426.     Lord  Bbouoham  in  Bain  v. 
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Supreme  Court,   Vermont.     1842. 

[ReporUd  14  Vermont,  33.] 

Redfield,  J.^  Tbis,.g£iil2P  is  upon  a  promissory  ^gitfi^jni^^isJlLMfiDs. 
treaU  where  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent  payable  at  the  M.  & 
FVsbank,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  where  tlie  legal  rate  of  interest  is 
seven  per  cent,  and  indorsed  bv  the  defendants  in  ^ this  State,  where 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent  This  action  being  against  the 
gefendants,  as  indorsers,  the  onb'  question  is,  what  rate  of  interest  are 
the}'  liable  for?  The  note  was  p^iyAhlo  At  a  riav  o^rtain.  Put  no  interest 
stiDulatM  \n  the  contract.  The  interest  claimed  is  for  damages  in 
not  paying  the  money  when  due. 

The  first  question  naturally  arising  in  this  case  is,  what  rate  of  inter- 
est, by  way  of  damages,  are  the  signere  liable  for?  There  are  fewer  j 
decisions  to  be  found  in  the  books,  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject, 
than  one  would  naturally  have  expected.  It  js  an  elementary  principle, 
upon  this  subject,  that  all  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  validity  and 
construction,  and  especiall}'  to  the  discharge,  performance,  or  satisfaction 
of  contracts,  and  the  rule  of  damages  for  a  failure  to  perform  such  con- 
tract, will  be  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  Thi8_term^  asJa^ 
welljemarked  by  Mr.  Justice^Story^Jp  hla^onflict.of  Laws,  248,  may 
liave^jouSj^meani ng^oFaspectTand  that  it  may  indifferently  indicate 
the  place  where  the  contract  is  actually  made,  or  thatLgbere  jt  is  vir- 
tuallj'  made,  according  to  the  intent  of  tlie  parties,  that  is,  the  place 
of  performance.  The  general  rule  now  is,  I  apprehend,  that  the  latter 
is  the  governing  law  of  the  contract  Hence  the  elementary  principle 
undoubtedly  is  that  the  rate  of  interest,  whether  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract or  giv^fl  fty  way  or  aamages  tor  tue  non-performance,  is  thejn- 
terest  01  the  place  ot  i)aymehT.' 

We  will  next  examine  whether  any  positive  rule  of  law  has  been 
established  contravening  this  principle.  2  Kent  Com.  460, 461.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  expressly  declares  that  this  elementary  principle  is  now  the 
"received   doctrine  at  Westminster  Hall,*'   and  cites  Thompson  v. 

Whitehaven,  &c.  By.,  3  H.  L.  C.  1,  19,  said  :  "The  law  of  evnleuce  is  the  lex  fori 
which  governs  the  courts.  Whether  a  witness  is  competent  or  not ;  whether  a  certain 
matter  requin*s  to  be  proved  by  writing  or  not ;  whether  certain  evidence  proves  a  cer- 
tain fact  or  not :  This  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  question 
arises,  where  the  remedy  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  where  the  court  sits  to  enforce 
it." 

So  if  a  stamp  is  required  for  ndmitting  any  document  in  evidence,  even  a  foreign 
document  must  be  staniimi  before  it  will  be  admitted  ;  while  a  document  valid  but  in- 
admissible, under  this  rule,  where  mnde,  may  be  admitted  in  another  State  not  requir- 
ing a  stamp.  Bristow  v.  Sequeville,  5  Ex.  275  ;  Fant  v.  Miller,  17  Grat,  47  ;  Murdock 
V.  Roebuck,  1  Juta  (Cape  Colony),  1  ;  Dearsley  v.  Rennels  (Ghent,  7  Dec  1876), 
5Clunet,  509.— Ed. 
1  Part  of  the  opinion  only  is  given.  —En. 
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Powles,  2  Simons*  R.  194  (2  Cond.  Cb.  R.  S78).  This  case  does 
not  necessarily  decide  this  point,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
expressly  recognizes  the  rule,  that,  although  the  rate  of  interest  stipu- 
lated is  above  the  English  interest,  still  the  contract  will  not  be 
usurious,  unless  it  appear  to  be  a  contract  made  in  England  and  there 
to  be  performed.  The  case  of  Harvey  v.  Archbold,  1  Ryan  &  Mood}^ 
184  (21  Eng.  G.  L.  729),  recognizes  more  expressly  the  same  doctrine. 
The  case  of  Depau  v.  Humphreys,  8  Martin,  1,  expressly  decides,  that 
a  contract  made  in  one  country,  to  be  performed  in  another,  where  the 
rate  of  interest  is  higher  than  at  the  place  of  entering  into  the  contract, 
it  may  stipulate  the  higher  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Justice  Story  recog- 
nizes the  elementary  rule,  above  alluded  to,  as  the  settled  law.  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  243,  246.  Similar  language  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Thompson,  Boyce  v.  Edwards,  4  Peters' R.  Ill,  and  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Tanej*,  in  Andrews  v.  Pond,  13  Peters,  65,  and  by  Chancellor 
Walworth,  in  Hosford  v.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  220.  Much  the  same  is 
said  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  8.  v,  Daniel,  12 
Peters,  32.  In  man}*  of  these  cases  the  question  alluded  to  was  not 
directly  before  the  court,  but,  by  all  these  eminent  jurists,  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  long  settled  principles  of  the  law  of 
contract.  The  same  rule  of  damages  was,  in  the  case  of  Ekins  v.  the 
East  India  Company,  1  P.  Wms.  395,  applied  to  the  tortious  conversion 
of  a  ship  in  Calcutta,  the  court  making  the  company  liable  for  the  value 
of  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  conversion,  and  the  India  rate  of  interest 
for  the  delay  of  the  payment  of  the  money.  In  this  case  the  interest 
allowed  was  greater  than  the  English  interest  . 

r  When  the  contract  is  entered  into  in  one  countr}*,  to  be  performed  in 
another,  having  established  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  former, 
and  the  contract  stipulates  interest  generally,  it  has  always  been  held 
that  the  rate  of  interest  recoverable  was  that  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance only.  I  It  is  expressly  so  decided  in  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Bur- 
row, 1077 ;  Fanning  v,  Consequa,  17  Johns.  511 ;  Schofield  v.  Day,  20 
Johns.  R.  102. 

From  all  which  I  consider  the  following  rules,  in  regard  to  Interest  on 
contracts,  made  in  one  country  to  be  executed  in  another,  to  be  well 
settled :     1 .  If  a^ontract  be  entered  into  in  one  place  to  be  performed  f 
in  another,  and  the  rate  of  interest  differ  in  the  two  countries,  the  par- 
ties may  stipulate  for  the  rate  of  interest  of  either  country,  and  thus  by 
their  own  express    contract,  determine  with  reference  to  the  law  of ! 
wjiich^ountry  that  incident  of  the  contract  shall  be  decided.     2.  If  the 
contract,  so  entered  into,  stipulate  for  interest  generalk,  it  shall  be  the  | 
rate  oflntefes't  of  the  place  of  payment,  unless  it  appear  tlie  par- 
fies  mtended  "to"  conlfacF'wTEE^refercn^  to  the  law  of  the  other  place. 
3.  If  the ^n tract  be  so  entered  into,  for  money,  payable  at  a  place  on  a 
day  certain,  and  no  interest  be  stJpuTated,  and  payment  be  delayed, 
interest,  bv  way  of^  damages,  shall  be  allowed  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  of  pa3^ment,  where  the  money  ma3'  ^'e  supposed  to  have  been 
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reqaired  by  the  creditor  for  pse^  and  where  he  might  be  sqpposed  to 
iiaye  borrowed  money  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  oocurring,  and~to 
have  paid  the  rate  of  interest  of  that  nf\nntry  This  is  expressTyrecc^- 
niised  as  the  settled  rule  of  law,  in  regard  to  the  acceptor  of  a  biU, 
who  stands  in  the  place  of  the  maker  of  these  notes.  8  Kent's 
Com.  116.*  fj^-^SuSi  ;1Vl^«*Aii  ^uio  %juCk  aajbu^kkuA  Jt^ 

AYER  ..  TILDE^^^j[^^^  t^^  ' 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  op  Massachusetts^,  1860/  |    "'"^^  ^"^^^ 

Action  of  contract  upon  this  promissory  note,  made  and  ^Q^^orsedil^^^L^.  ^ -jf),, 
by  the  defendants :  "  $670.81.    New  Lebanon^  20th  June,  1857.     SixlT^  >^^:'"*«i 

months  after  date  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  ourselves  six  IM*^ 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  value  received,  ^jjjxj^ 
Bankof  America,  N.  Y.     Tilden  &  Co."  ^sG^'v-p 

Tbe  parties  stated  the  following  case,  upon  which  the  Superior  Court 
in  Middlesex  gave  Judgment  for  the  defendantSi  and  the  plaintiflb 
appealed.' 
aA  u^^  ^  Hoar,  J.     The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover,  according  to  the 
*-^  agreement  of  parties,  the  principal  of  the  note,  with  interest  at  such  a 

rate  as  the  law  will  allow.  That  rate  will  be  six  per  cent  from  the^ 
maturity  of  the  note.  The  interest  is  not  a  sum  due  by  the  contract, 
foy  by  the  contract  no  interest  was  payable,  and  is  not  therefore 
affected  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract.  It  is  given  as  damages 
for  the  breach  of  contract,  and  must  follow  the  rule  in  force  within  the 
junsdictipiLjyhere  the  judgSfent  is  recovered.  Grimshaw  v.  Bender, 
6  Mass.  157 ;  Eaton  v.  Melius,  7  Gray,  566 ;  Barringer  v.  King,  5 
Gray,  12.  The  contrary  rule  has  been  held  to  be  applicable  where  there 
was  an  express  or  implied  agreement  to  pay  interest  Winthrop  v, 
Carleton,  12  Mass.  4 ;  Von  Hemert  v.  Porter,  11  Met  220 ;  Lanusse 
V.  Barker,  3  Wheat  147. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  the  decision  in  Winthrop  v. 
Carleton  upon  any  sound  principle;  because  the  court  in  that  case 
held  that  interest  could  only  be  computed  fW>m  the  date  of  the  writ, 
thus  clearly  showing  that  it  was  not  considered  as  due  by  the  contract, 
and  yet  adopted  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  at  the  place  of  the  contract. 
But  the  error  would  seem  to  be  in  not  treating  money,  paid  at  the 
implied  request  of  another,  as  entitled  to  draw  interest  fh>m  the  time 
of  payment 

^  Ace.  Gibbs  v.  Fremont,  9  Ex.  25;  A  parte  Heidelback,  2  Low.  626;  Ballister  v. 
Hfuniltoii,  8  La.  Ann.  401;  Fanning  v.  Conseqna,  17  Johns.  611 ;  Raymond  v,  Meaeaw 
(French  Cass.  9  June,  1880),  7  Clanet,  S94.^£d. 

*  Only  80  mach  of  the  case  aa  deala  with  the  rate  of  interest  ia  giren.  —  En. 
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An  objection  to  adopting  the  rule  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  juris- 
diction where  the  action  is  brought  as  the  measure  of  damages  may  be 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  rule  would  allow  the  creditor  to  wait  until 
he  could  find  bis  debtor  or  his  propert3-  within  a  jurisdiction  where  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  was  allowed  than  at  the  place  of  the  con^ 
tract  &\xt  a  debtor  could  always  avoid  this  danger  by  performing  his 
contract ;  and  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
trover  and  replevin. 

If  such  a  case  should  arise,  it  might  with  more  reason  be  argued  that 
the  damages  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  those  which  would  have 
been  recovered  in  the  State  where  the  contract  was  made  and  toibe 


"i^CJajuJLil^t^^  hrfot  i^^^^^i^  ^•^L.u^-^^^*^^  ^^-^^wTTT^AJ 

Qt^aujk.0M*^*!Vttvi  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  v.  DAVIDSON. 
\xlX   ltUdUj|A«ul^^^^  M        Supreme  Court  of  Oregon.    1889. 
^44Xwi/uJtCr    ;jr  ^-^^t-^-"-^-*^^^    [Reported  U0reg<m,b1.} 

OaAv^v  Q"*y     Thayer,  C.  J.«  .  .  .  It  is  stipulated  in  the  note  to  the  effect  that  if_ 
Ot  ^  tal%A^^  »>V^it  is  not  paid  at  maturity  the  makers  will  pay  ten  per  cent  additional  as 
•c/ma^  Am.  ^  ^a,A^L  costs  OT  collecn6ll.  .  ■  .  11  iB  UIV  opinion  tnat  a  clause  in  a  promissory 
^^^m  M  ^  ^.4^  1  A    "ote,  in  the  form  of  the  stipulation  in  question,  is  not  valid,  and  should 

tH^^  ^AA^  ^^^  ^  enforced.  .  .  . 
^i^^^"^^  Counsel  forl^he  respondent  insists  that  the  stipulation  to  pay  the 

additional  sum  contained  in  the  note  in  suit  was  valid  and  binding  in 
the  Territory  where  the  note  was  executed,  and  that  therefore  it  should 
be  upiield  in  this  ijtate.  As  a  general  rule,  the  law  of  the  place  where 
contracts  merely  personal  are  made,  governs  as  to  their  nature,  obli- 
gation, and  construction.  But  I  do  not  think  that  rule  applies  to  an 
agreement,  the  obligation  of  which  does  not  arise  until  a  remed}^  is 
songhtjipoiL  the  contract,  to  whicFTTTs^nly  auxiliary.  In  regam  to 
such  agreements,  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are  attempted  to  be 

1  See  Eopelke  v.  Eopelke,  112  Ind.  485. 

In  Meyer  v.  Bates,  164  Mass.  457,  465,  Field,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  In  determining  the 
measure  of  damages  the  first  question  is  whether  the  contract  is  to  be  governed  bj  the 
law  of  Massachusetts  or  by  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  We  think  that  it  is 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts.  The  contract  was  signed  in  Massachusetts 
and  sent  to  the  plaintiff  at  Leipzig,  Saxony ;  it  did  not  become  a  contract  until  the 
plaintiff  accepted  it  and  notified  the  defendants  of  such  acceptance,  which  he  did  by 
telegram  sent  to  them  at  Boston.  Lewis  v.  Browning,  130  Mass.  173  ;  Pine  t*.  Smith, 
11  Gray,  88  ;  Hill  v.  Chase,  143  Mass.  129.  The  contract  relates  to  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  defendants  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  the  defendants  are  described  as 
'  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,'  and  the  date  of  the  contract  is  Boston.  We  think 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  contract  to  be  performed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
law  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  also  the  law  of  the  forum,  must  determine  the  damages 
to  be  recovered  in  the  action."  —  Ed. 

3  Only  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  deals  with  the  question  of  costs  is  given.  —  Ed. 
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enforced,  I  should  suppose,  would  prevail.  This  agreement  was  to  pa}- 
the  additional  percentage  as  costs  for  collection  of  the  note,  and  if  the 
courts  where  the  note  was  executed  would  have  enforced  the  agree- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  that  the  courts  of  another  jurisdiction  are 
bound  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  was  to  provide  for  an 
increase  of  costs,  which  are  only  incidental  to  the  judgment,  and  The] 
Allowance  of  which  mnftt  npr»Paafirily  rloppnd  u])Qn  the  law  of  the  forumj 
A  stipulation  in  a  note  made  in  Utah  Territor}',  providing  that  in  an 
action  on  the  note  the  plaintiff,  in  case  of  a  recover^*,  should  be  entitled 
to  double  costs,  might  be  considered  valid  under  the  laws  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, and  enforceable  in  its  courts ;  but  that  ccrtainlj-  would  not  ren- 
der it  incumbent  upon  the  courts  of  this  State,  in  an  action  upon  such 
note,  to  award  double  costs.^ 

1  Ace  Security  Co.  ».  Eyer,  86  Neb.  607,  64  N.  W.  888.  —  Ed. 
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[This  case,  decided  since  this  Tolume  was  pnnted,  seems  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  added.] 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO.  r.  CALL 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

SuPRBHB  Court  or  thb  United  States.    1901. 

[Reported  181  UnUed  States,  92.] 

This  was  an  action  commenced  on  April  29,  1891,  in  the  District 
Court  of  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska,  bj^  the  Call  Publishing  Com- 
pany, to  recover  sums  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  charged  and 
collected  from  it  by  the  defendant,  now  plaintiff  in  error,  for  tele- 
graphic services  rendered.  According  to  the  petition  the  plaintiff 
had  been  engaged  in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, called  The  Lincoln  Daily  Call.  The  Nebraska  State  Journal 
was  another  newspaper  published  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city, 
by  the  State  Journal  Company.  Each  of  these  papers  received  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatches  over  the  lines  of  the  defendant.  The  petition 
alleged ;_ 

*^th.~That  during  all  of  said  period  the  defendant  wrongfhlly  and 

unjustly  Hiftprimin^tfid  in  favor  of  the  said  State  Journal  Company  and 
against  tiiis  plaintiff,  and  gave  to  the  State  Journal  Company  an  undue 
advantage,  in  this :  that  while  the  defendant  demanded,  chained,  and 
collected  of  and  from  the  plaintiff  for  the  services  aforesaid  seventj'- 
flve  dollars  per  month  for  such  despatches,  amounting  to  1500  words 
or  less  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  per  100  words 
daily  per  month,  it  charged  and  collected  from  the  said  State  Journal 
Company  for  the  same,  like,  and  contemporaneous  services  only  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  100  words  daily  per  month. 

*^  Plaintiff  alleges  that  the  sum  so  demanded,  charged,  collected,  and 
received  by  the  said  defendant  for  the  services  so  rendered  the  plaintiff, 
as  aforesaid,  was  excessive  and  unjust  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
the  excess  over  the  rate  charged  the  said  State  Journal  Company  for 
the  same  services,  which  excess  was  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
one  hundred  words  daily  per  month,  and  to  that  extent  it  was  an  un- 
just and  wrongful  discrimination  against  the  plaintiff  and  in  favor  of 
the  State  Journal  Company. 
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^^Tliat  plaintiff  was  at  all  times  and  is  now  compelled  to  pay  said 
excessive  charges  to  the  defendant  for  said  services  or  to  do  without 
the  same ;  that  plaintiff  could  not  dispense  with  such  despatches  with- 
out very  serious  injury  to  its  business.*' 

The  telegraph  company*s  amended  answer  denied  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination ;  denied  that  the  sums  charged  to  the  plainti^  wei*e  unjust 
or  excessive,  and  alleged  that  such  sums  were  no  more  than  a  fair  and 
reasonable  charge  and  compensation  therefor,  and  similar  to  charges 
made  upon  other  persons  and  corporations  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere 
for  like  services.  The  defendant  further  claimed  that  it  was  a  cor- 
poration, engaged  in  interstate  coumierce;  that  it  had  accepted  the 
provisions  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  telegraph  lines  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  24,  1866  ;  that 
it  had  constructed  its  lines  under  the  authority  of  its  charter  and  that 
act,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Nebraska  over  this 
controversy.  A  trial  was  had,  resulting  in  a. verdict  and  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  which  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  44  Neb.  826.  A  second  trial  in  the  District  Court  resulted 
in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which  was  affirmed  b}'  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tiie  State  (58  Neb.  192),  and  thereupon  the  tele- 
graph company  sued  out  tiiis  writ  of  error,  v 

Brewer,  J.^  The  contention  of  the  telegraph  companj*  is  substantially 
that  the  services  which  it  rendered  to  the  publishing  company  were  a 
matter  of  interstate  commerce ;  that  Congress  has  sole  jurisdiction  over 
such  matters,  and  can  alone  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  therefor ; 
that  it  had  not  at  the  time  these  services  were  rendered  prescribed  any 
regulations  concerning  them ;  that  there  is  no  national  common  law, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  statute  or  common  law  of  Nebi*aska  is 
wholly  immaterial ;  and  that  therefore,  there  being  no  controlling 
statute  or  common  law,  the  State  court  erred  in  holding  the  telegraph 
company  liable  for  any  discrimination  in  its  charges  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  Journal  company.  |  In  the  brief  of  counsel  it  is  said  : 
^'The  contention  was  consistently  and  continuously  made  upon  the 
trial  by  the  telegraph  company  that,  as  to  the  State  law,  it  could  not 
apply  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
statute  by  Congress  declaring  a  rule  as  to  interstate  traffic  by  the  tele- 
graph company,  such  as  was  appealed  to  by  the  publishing  company, 
there  was  no  law  upon  the  subject."  The  logical  result  of  this  con- 
tention is  that  persons  dealing  with  common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  in  respect  to  such  commerce  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  carriers.  It  is  true  counsel  do  not  insist  that  the  telegraph 
company  or  any  other  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may 
charge  or  contract  for  unreasonable  rates,  but  they  do  not  say  that 
they  may  not,  and  if  there  be  neither  statute  nor  common  law  control- 

^  Part  of  the  opinioD,  in  which  the  charge  of  the  court  at  the  trial  was  fi^iren,  is 
omitted.  —  Ed. 
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ling  the  action  of  interstate  carriers,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  their 
obligation  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  reasonableness.  We  should  be 
very  loath  to  hold  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  power  of  interstate  carriers  to  charge  for  their 
services ;  and  if  there  be  no  law  to  restrain,  the  necessary  result  is 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  charges  they  may  make  and  enforce.  .  .  . 
Common  carriere,  whether  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
that  wholly  within  the  State,  are  performing  a  public  service.  They 
are  endowed  by  the  State  with  some  of  iCs  sovereign  powers,  such  as 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  so  endowed  by  reason  of  the  public 
service  the}*  render.  As  a  consequence  of  this  all  individuals  have 
equal  rights  both  in  respect  to  service  and  charges.  Of  course,  such 
equality  of  right  does  not  prevent  differences  in  the  modes  and  kinds 
of  service  and  different  charges  based  thereon.  There  is  no  cast-iron 
line  of  uniformity  which  prevents  a  charge  from  being  above  or  below 
a  particular  sum,  or  requires  that  the  service  shall  be  exactlj'  along 

the  same  lines.       But   that    prin^'^P'*^    ^^   orinolify  t\naa  fnrhiH  any  HifTny- 

ence  in  charge  whinh  is  not  haaftd  upon  difference  in  service,  and  even 
when  based  upon  difference  of  serving-  mnat.  have  Home  reasonable  re- 
lauon  to  the  amount  of  difference,  and  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
an  unjust  discriminatioji.  To  amrm  lUftC  ft  conaiiion  of  things  exists 
under  which  common  carriers  any wliere  in  the  countiy,  engaged  in  any 
form  of  transportation,  are  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  these  obliga- 
tions, is  a  proposition  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  startling.  And  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  is  precisely  the  contention  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pan}'.  It  contends  that  there  is  no  federal  common  law,  and  that 
such  has  been  the  ruling  of  this  court ;  tiiere  was  no  federal  statute 
law  at  the  time  applicable  to  this  case,  and  as  the  matter  is  interstate 
commerce,  wholly  removed  from  State  jurisdiction,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  there  is  no  controlling  law,  and  the  question  of  rates  is 
left  entirely  to  the  judgment  or  whim  of  the  telegraph  company. 

Thisjgpurt  has  often  held^that  thefulj  ];ytl^rQ^  over  interstate  ^oiy- 
merce  is^sted  m  ^Congress^jtfid  ^that  it  p,f[Tjpn(j  h^ji^prni^fp^  hy  ^^p 
plates.  It'Ea^IsoheldJ^  inaction  of  Congress  Js  iiLdicative  ot 
its  intention  that  suchinteretat^cg^m^^  Se^^,  and  manj 

cSea^afe^^cttedpycounserfo^      telegraph  companSSlwhich 
TyrgpSgtttons  nav^^^gn'announcict  Ttetoencejs  jso  ina^^  to  opinions 
JnlyEichlt  hasbeenjtated  tha^  t[ier^  ja^n^>1fej^l~^^monlaw 

"alWrdrsllnctTrom  the  commonlaw^gxi8§pgJfl 
iTiusTlir^mnirirTClaBaSS^^ 
Justice  Matthews,  speaking  for  the  court : 

*^  There  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  a^ 
national  custom arj*  law  distinct  from  the  common  law  of  England  as  I 
adopted  by  the  several  States,  each  for  itself,  applied  as  its  local  law,  J 
and  subject  to  such  alteration  as  may  be  provided  b}'  its  own  statutes./ 
Wbeaton  v,  Peters,  8  Pet.  591.  A  determination  In  a  given  case  ofl 
what  that  law  is.  may  be  different  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  from! 
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that  which  preyails  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  particular  State.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
within  their  Jurisdiction  where  they  are  called  upon  to  administer  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  they  sit,  or  by  which  the  transaction  is 
governed,  exercise  an  indepen'dent,  though   concurrent,  Jurisdiction, 

I  and  are  required  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  law  according  to  their 
own  Judgment  This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Lockwood,  17  Wall.  857,  wliere  the  common  law  prevailing  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  reference  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  for 
negligence  received  a  different  interpretation  from  that  placed  upon  it 
by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State;;  but  the  law  as  applied  is  none 
the  less  the  law  of  that  State,"  V).  478.' 

Properly  understood,  no  -exceptions  can  be  taken  to  declarations  of 
this  kind.  There  is  no  bod\-  of  federal  common  law  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the"commoirTawTxi9tin£^in"The^ 

tifaf  "there  Is  a  bocTjTor  statute  law  f^ni^pted  by  Congress  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  body  of  statute  law  enacted  by  the  several  States. 
But  It  is  an  entirely  different: thing  £6  liolU  Ihat.theiiBL  ia  no  coipmon 
laV  in  force  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  And  that  the 
countless  multitude  of  interstate  commercial  transactions  are  subject 
to  no  rules  and  burdened  by  no  restrictions  other  than  those  expressed 
in  the  statutes  of  Congress. 

What  is  the  common  law?  According  to  Kent :  ^*  The  common  law 
includes  those  principles,  usages,  and  rules  of  action  applicable  to  the 
government  and  security  of  person  and  property  which  do  not  rest  for 
their  authority  upon  any  express  and  positive  declaration  of  the  will  of 
the  legislature."  1  Kent,  471.  As  Blackstone  says :  '<  Whence  it  is 
that  in  our  law  the  goodness  of  a  custom  depends  upon  its  having  been 
used  time  out  of  mind ;  or,  in  the  solemnity  of  our  legal  phrase,  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  This  it  is 
that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority;  and  of  this  nature  are  the 
maxims  and  customs  which  compose  the  common  law,  or  lex  non 
scriptGy  of  this  kingdom.  This  unwritten,  or  common,  law,  is  properly 
distinguishable  into  three  kinds :  1.  General  customs ;  which  are  the 
universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common  law,  in  its 
stricter  and  more  usual  signification."  1  Blackstone,  67.  In  Black's 
Law  Dictionar}-,  page  232,  it  is  thus  defined :  **  As  distinguished  from 
law  created  by  the  enactment  of  legislatures,  the  65amon  law  comprisej^ 
me  Dody  oi  inose  principles  and  rules  of  action  relating^  to  the  gnvArn- 
ment  and  security  oi  persons  and  property,  wiiicti  derive  their  authority 
solely  from  usggca  aud  cuatoma  61  immemonal  antiquity,  or  from  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  courts  recognizing,  amrming,  and  enforc- 
ing  such  usages  and  customs;  and,  in  this  sense,  particularly  the 
ancient  unwritten  law  of  England.'^ 

'  Uan  it  be  that  the  gi*eat  multitude  of  interstate  commercial  trans- 
actions are  freed  from  the  burdens  created  by  the  common  law,  as  so 
defined,  and  are  subject  to  no  rule  except  that  to  be  found  in  the 
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statutes  of  Congress?  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be 
so,  and  that  the  piinciples  of  the  common  law  are  operative  upon  all 
interstate  commercial  transactions  except  so  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  congressional  enactment 

But  this  question  is  not  a  new  one  in  this  court.  In  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  145  U.  S.  263, 
275,  a  case  which  involved  interstate  commerce,  it  was  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brown,  speaking  for  the  court : 

^^  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  February  4,  1887,  to  regulate 
commerce,  commonly  known  as  the  interstate  commerce  act,  24  Stat. 
379,  c.  104,  railwa}^  trafl9c  in  this  country  was  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples of  common  law  applicable  to  common  carriers." 

In  Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  Adams  Expressf  Co.,  and  Planters'  Bank  v. 
Express  Co.,  93  U.  S.  174,  177,  the  express  companies  received  at 
New  Orleans  certain  packages  for  delivery  at  Louisville.  These  were 
interstate  shipments.  In  the  course  of  transit  the  packages  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  actions  were  brought  to  recover  the  value 
thereof.  The  companies  defended  on  the  ground  of  an  exemption 
from  liability  created  by  the  contracts  under  which  they  transported 
the  packages.  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court 
after  describing  the  business  in  which  the  companies  were  engaged, 
said: 

''Such  being  the  business  and  occupation  of  the  defendants,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  common  carriera,  and,  in  the  absence  of  stipula- 
tions to  the  contrary,  subject  to  all  the  legal  responsibilities  of  such 
carriers." 

And  then  proceeded  to  show  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  exemption  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  clauses  in  the  contract  The 
whole  argument  of  the  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
common-law  rule  in  respect  to  common  carriers  controlled. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  elaborate  opinion  of  District 
Judge  Shiras,  holding  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Iowa,  in  Murray  v.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  62  Fed.  Rep.  24, 
in  which  is  collated  a  number  of  extracts  from  opinions  of  this  court, 
all  tending  to  show  recognition  of\a  jgeneral  common  law  existing 
throughout_tlie,Unitfd  iStotes,  not,.lt.i9  trucu  as  a  bqdjVf  law 
Trom  the  common  law  enforQed  in  the  States,  but  as  containing  the 
general  rulBS^nd  principles  by  which  all  transactions  are  controlled, 
except' so  far  as  those  rules  and  principles  ai-e  set  aside  by.  express 
statute.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  here  repeat  those  quota- 
tions ;  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  opinion  in  which  they  are  collated. 

It  is  further  insisted  that  even  if  there  be  a  law  which  controls  there 
is  no  evidence  of  discrimination  such  as  would  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
the  verdict  which  it  obtained.  But  there  was  testimony  tending  to 
show  the  conditions  under  which  the  services  were  rendered  to  the  two 
publishing  companies,  and  it  was  a  question  of  fact  whether,  upon  the 
differences  thus  shown,  there  was    an   unjust   discrimination.     And 
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questions  of  fact,  as  has  been  repeatedly  held,  when  once  settled  in 
the  courts  of  a  State,  are  not  subject  to  review  in  this  court  Dower 
V.  Richards,  151  U.  S.  658;  Egan  v.  Hart,  165  U.  8.  188;  Chicago, 
Burlington,  etc.  Railroad  v.  Chicago,  166  U.  S.  226-242 ;  Hedrick  v. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad,  167  U.  S.  673,  677;  Gard- 
ner V.  Boncstell,  180  U.  S.  862. 

These  are  the  only  questions  of  a  federal  nature  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  record,  and  finding  no  error  in  them  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  is 

4fflnnecL 
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